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CHAPTER  I 

**  You  have  been  good  I  very  good  to  me  I" 

The  Boands  were  slowly,  brokenly  uttered,  as  though  the  me- 
chanism that  produced  them  had  well-nigh  run  down  for  ever. 

The  speaker  lay  helplessly  back  upon  his  pillow,  his  grey  hair 
disordered,  ashy  pale,  with  the  shadow  of  the  great  King  already 
on  his  brow — a  somewhat  rugged,  but  not  ignoble  face — the  lines 
about  the  mouth,  so  hard  in  life,  relaxed — the  keen,  stem  eyes  dim 
and  dreamy. 

The  bed  on  which  he  lay,  the  luxuriously-furnished  room,  the 
many  appliances  to  relieve  pain  and  assist  weakness — all  bespoke 
wealth.  At  some  distance,  in  a  large  easy-chair,  sat  a  stout  elderly 
woman,  evidently  the  professional  nurse ;  and  beside  the  bed, 
holding  the  sufferer's  hand  tenderly  in  both  her  own,  stood  a  lady, 
tall,  slight,  wrapped  in  b  dressing-gown  of  soft  grey,  her  eyes  fixed 
intently  on  him,  as  if  gathering  up  his  words,  and  unconscious  of 
the  tears  that  had  welled  over  and  slowly  coursed  down  her 
cheeks. 

"  I  have  loved  you  very  much !     I  wish  I  had  been  less  stem, 

less  exacting,"  he  went  on  with  difficulty  ;  "  but  remember  always, 

I  loved" — the  voice  dropped  to  a  whisper  with  the  last  word,  and 

ho  closed  his  eyes. 

"  Tou  have  always  been  most  kind  and  generous,"  returned  his 
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hearer  softly ;  "  yoa  have  nothing  to  reproach  yourself  with !"  and 
she  bent  down  to  kiss  his  brow. 

"  I  have  1  I  have !"  Another  long  panse,  daring  which  he  seemed 
to  sleep.  Again  the  poor  dim  eyes  opened.  '^Katel  Are  you 
there,  Kate  ?" 

"  Yes,  dear.    Here  always." 

"  You  will  think  I  have  been  unjust,  that  I  have  done  too  much 
for " 

A  few  moments  after  he  added,  ''I  am  sorry,  but  it  is  too 
late " 

'*  For  what  ?"  asked  his  wife  gently.  The  question  was  never 
answered. 

For  nearly  an  hour  he  lay  silent.  The  nurse  after  a  while  rose 
and  advanced  a  chair  so  that  the  lady  might  rest  without  relin- 
quishing the  thin,  bony,  helpless  hand  that  lay  in  hers ;  then  the 
door  opened  to  admit  the  doctor,  who,  with  a  whispered  word  or 
two  to  the  nurse,  and  a  silent  bow  to  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
took  his  station  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Once  more  the  deep-set 
eyes  opened  wide  with  something  of  their  old  light,  and  the  d3ring 
man  breathed  out  low,  but  distinctly,  the  word  *'  Bemember !" 
A  few  long-drawn  sighs,  and  the  watchers  listened  in  vain  for  the 
breath  that  had  ceased  for  ever. 

The  doctor  bent  over  the  bed,  then  uttered,  slowly  and  gently, 
the  words,  "  It  is  all  over  !" 

Still  the  lady  did  not  stir  ;  still  she  held  the  cold  hand  for  a  few 
moments  longer,  then  laid  it  softly  down,  and  stood,  her  own 
clasped  together,  the  picture  of  profound,  sad  abstraction. 

"  Call  Mrs.  Mills,"  whispered  the  doctor. 

The  nurse  nodded  and  left  the  room,  returning  almost  imme- 
diately with  a  tall,  angular-looking,  elderly  woman,  whose  air  and 
attire  bespoke  the  housekeeper  or  confidential  maid.  She,  too, 
paused,  and  gazed  reverentially  on  the  prostrate  form  that  had 
been  her  master ;  then,  passing  on  to  the  lady,  who  still  stood 
motionless,  said  in  a  low  but  harsh  whisper,  ''  Come  away,  my 
lamb !  come  away !  You  have  done  all  that  woman  could  for 
him,  and  you  may  rest  now.     Come  with  me  1" 
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At  the  evidently  familiar  sound  of  the  voice  the  lady  turned, 
and  leaning  her  head  against  Mills's  shoulder,  wept  bitterly  though 
quietly,  trembling  all  over. 

Mills  drew  her  arm  through  her  own,  and  with  a  slight  nod  to 
the  doctor,  repeating  *'  Gome  away  I"  led  the  wearied  mourner  out 
of  the  room. 

After  a  few  directions  to  the  nurse,  the  doctor  too  left  the 
chamber  of  death,  and  passed  out  into  a  large  square  landing,  well 
warmed  and  lighted,  upon  which  various  doors  opened.  He  de- 
scended the  stairs  and  went  into  the  dining-room. 

A  well-dressed  man,  probably  a  gentleman,  was  slowly  pacing  to 
and  fro,  and  stood  suddenly  still,  face  to  face  with  the  doctor. 
He  was  slightly  above  middle  height,  with  sloping  shoulders. 
Tolerably  regular  features,  glittering,  anxious  eyes,  and  abundant, 
well-trained  hair  and  whiskers,  made  up  what  their  owner  con- 
sidered a  decidedly  good-looking  whole.  "  Well,"  he  said,  with  a 
sort  of  effort  and  a  nervous  twitching  of  the  lip  ;  ^*  Well  ?" 

**  Our  poor  friend  is  at  rest,"  replied  the  other  ;  **  passed  away 
very  tranquilly — nature  quite  exhausted."  He  stepped  to  the  fire- 
place as  he  spoke,  and  rang  the  bell. 

"  And  she  is  ?"  resumed  the  first  speaker,  in  a  curious  broken 
voice,  catching  his  words  abruptly.    He  stopped  an  instant,  then 

continued    more    quietly:    "Mrs.   Travers?      Is  she '      He 

paused  again. 

"  Tolerably  calm  I  sensible  woman.  Still  I  must  write  a  little 
prescription  for  her.    Nerves  are  not  made  of  iron.    She  has  really 

had  great  fatigue,  and Oh,  Edwards!"   to  a  staid,  elderly 

man-servant  who  answered  the  bell,  "  I  want  some  writing  mate- 
rials ;  and,  Edwards,  I  think  I  must  ask  you  to  give  Mr.  Ford  and 
myself  a  glass  of  wine." 

'*Yes,  sir,  certainly,"  replied  Edwards.  He  proceeded  to  set 
forth  the  desired  refreshment  with  alacrity,  and  then  went  in 
search  of  the  writing  materials. 

"  Not  for  me,"  said  Mr.  Ford,  rejecting  the  glass  offered  him 
with  upturned  hand ;  **  it  would  choke  me." 

**  Nonsense  !"  said  the  doctor,  a  cheery,  chirrupy  little  man ;  **  it 
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will  keep  out  the  cold  and  the  fog.  I  am  glad  you  are  here,  Mr. 
Ford.  You  will  perhaps  be  so  good  as  to  see  Mr.  Wall  this  even- 
ing, give  him  my  compliments,  and  say  I  will  see  to  the  registry, 
as  I  was  present  at  our  poor  friend*s  death.  You  and  he,  of  course, 
know  who  to  write  to ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  widow  is  ter- 
ribly alone.  Some  female  relative,  now,  ought  to  be  with  her ; 
but  I  am  perhaps  going  out  of  my  proper  sphere  to  offer  any  sug- 
gestion. Ah^  thank  you,  thank  you,  that  will  do  nicely" — ^this  to 
the  servant — and  the  little  man  began  to  scrawl  hastily  over  the 
paper  placed  before  him. 

"  You  are  right,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Ford,  drawing  a  chair  to  the  table, 
and  smoothing  back  his  hair  slowly  and  reflectively.  "  She,  I  mean 
Mrs.  Travers,  stands  singularly,  sadly  alone.  I  may  say  that, 
although  but  a  humble  individual,  I  am  her  oldest,  almost  her  only 
friend." 

"  Dear  me  I  Indeed,  indeed,"  returned  the  doctor  absently,  as 
he  read  over  his  prescription  and  again  rang  the  belL  "Here, 
Edwards,  will  you  send  this  round  to  the  surgery  at  once— at  onc«, 
Edwards  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,*'  and  the  man  retired. 

"  You  were  saying  ?"  observed  the  doctor  interrogatively,  as  he 
placed  himself  on  the  hearth-rug. 

*^  We  were  speaking  of  Mrs.  Travers,'*  resumed  Ford.  "  She  has 
been  kept  singularly  apart  from  her  former  friends ;  and  there  is 
no  one  now,  save  myself,  who  knew  her  in  her  early  days.  I  knew 
her  dear  mother  also,  and  all  the  circumstances — that  is Per- 
haps, under  the  circumstances,  she  might  like  to  see  me  before  I 
return  to  town  ?" 

*^  What  I  this  evening  ?  now  ?"  asked  the  doctor  in  evident  sur- 
prise.   "  Well,  you  know  best.     You  might  inquire." 

But  the  doctor's  tone  seemed  to  steady  Mr.  Ford*s  nerves  and 
recall  him  to  himself. 

"  No,  no,"  he  returned  ;  "  not  now,  of  course  ;  in  a  few  days,  no 
doubt,  she  will  send  for  me  ;  in  the  meantime,  my  best  efforts  will 
be  directed  to  arrange  everything  so  as  to  cause  as  little  trouble  tc 
the  executors  as  possible." 
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*'  I  fancy  there  is  a  large  real  and  personal  estate,  eh  ?** 

'*  Tolerable — ^tolerable,  sir/'  returned  Mr.  Ford,  rubbing  his  hand^i 
over  each  other,  with  an  air  of  superior  information. 

"  Well,  yon  will  lose  no  time  in  communicating  with  Mr.  Wall/' 
said  the  doctor ;  *'  and/'  glancing  at  the  clock,  "  you  will  just  catch 
the  7.30  train  if  yon  start  at  once.  Have  a  glass  of  wine  before 
you  go  ?     Do." 

*'  Not  a  drop  1"  returned  Mr.  Ford  with  stem  resolution. 

A  few  more  words  and  he  sallied  forth,  holding  down  his  um- 
brella against  the  driving  rain  of  a  December  evening,  to  make  his 
\7ay  to  the  station,  which  was  fortunately  close  at  hand. 

Three  days  after,  the  following  formed  one  of  the  entries  in  that 
colomn  which  is  supposed  to  possess  so  deep  an  interest  for  the 
female  readers  of  the  Time$ : — 

''On  the  12th  instant,  at  Hampton  Court,  aged  sixty-three, 
Uichaid  Travers,  Esq.,  of  St.  Hilda's  Place,  E.C.,  and  Hereford 
Square,  ^bumia." 

This  announcement  caused  some  gossip  at  Lloyd's,  the  Jerusalem, 
and  even  among  Dick,  Tom,  and  Harry  at  the  luncheon-bars  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Hilda's  Place. 

"  So  Travers  is  dead,"  was  observed  among  the  underwritei's. 
**  What  will  become  of  the  business  ?" 

"  Is  there  no  one  to  take  it  up  ?" 

"  Capital  East  Indian  connection." 

"  Not  a  bad  trade  with  the  Cape." 

"  Left  no  son  ?" 

**No;  married  late — a  foolish  marriage.  Some  country  girl, 
they  say." 

"  Who  is  heir  ?" 

"  Has  none,  I  believe." 

"  Ford,  his  manager,  is  a  shrewa,  steady  fellow ;  he  might  keep 
the  business  together,"  &c.,  &c. 

While  over  the  luncheon-bar  the  dashing  young  clerks  at 
Travers's  were  condoled  with  on  the  possible  *'  shutting  up"  of  the 
**  concern,"  and  questioned  as  to  how  much  *^  the  governor"  was 
lu-obably  wortlL 
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"  Travera  A  Co./*  though  a  somewhat  old-fashioned  house,  not 
working  any  of  jour  globe-girdling  apecolatiTe,  gigantic  operations, 
was  much  respected,  and  looked  upon  as  being  safe  as  the  Bank, 
and  considerably  safer  than  a  joint-stock  bank.  All  persons  be- 
longing to  '*  Travers  &  Co."  had  a  well-to-do,  not  to  say  gentle- 
man-like air,  and,  generally  speaking,  were  prosperous. 

And  now  the  inevitable  Tulgaritiefl  of  every-day  life  must  tread 
close  after,  in  the  very  footprints  of  the  mighty,  irresiBtible  King. 
Whispers  of  inexorable  business  penetrate  the  quiet  chamber 
where  the  lonely  young  widow  sits  and  broods  over  the  strange, 
sad,  and  yet  not  utterly  unwelcome  liberty  that  has  come  to  her. 
She  must  not  appear  until  clothed  in  the  sable  garments  suited  to 
her  state. 

She  had  neither  father,  mother,  brother,  nor  relative  of  any 
degree  at  hand  to  act  for  her ;  and  so,  when  a  card,  bearing  the  in- 
scription "  Mr.  W.  Wall,"  was  brought  to  her,  late  the  second  day 
after  her  husband's  death,  she  observed  to  her  maid,  "  I  must  see 
him,  Mills,  of  course,"  and,  rising  wearily,  moved  to  the  door. 

"  Mr.  Ford  is  below,  and  wants  to  know  if  you  will  see 
him  r 

^*  Indeed  I  cannot.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  him  for  all  his 
kind  thought  and  interest,  but  Mr.  Wall  will  do  all  I  want  at  pre- 
sent. Tell  Mr.  Ford  I  will  see  him  in  a  few  days ;  show  Mr.  Wall 
up  to  the  drawing-room." 

The  lawyer,  a  tall,  thin,  close-lipped  man,  grey  and  angular  with 
advancing  years,  was  but  slightly  acquainted  with  his  friend  and 
client's  wife. 

He  had  long  known  and  respected  the  deceased,  whose  marriage 
had  sorely  disappointed  and  chafed  him.  It  was  with  a  sort  of  re- 
sentful reluctance  that  he  presented  himself  to  the  designing  siren 
who  bad  entrapped  and  bamboozled  poor  Travers,  and  induced 
him  to  leave  the  whole  of  his  handsome  fortune  away  from  his  own 
relations  and  natural  heir. 

Yet  esren  he  was  insensibly  mollified  by  the  half -stately,  half- 
subdued  air  of  the  objectionable  widow. 

"  Tliank  you  for  coming  to  me  so  soon,  Mr  Wall."  she  said 
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holding  out  her  hand  frankly  to  him.    *'  I  wanted  to  see  you  bo 
much,  and  yet  I  seemed  too  dull  to  send  for  you.'* 

^  While  I  rather  hesitated  lest  I  should  be  intruding  too  soon,** 
replied  the  lawyer.  "  But  there  is  much  to  be  done  and  thought 
of ;  and  not  knowing  any  friend  or  relative  more  intimate  with 

you  than  myself *    He  paused  abruptly,  feeling  he  was  on 

deHeate  ground. 

"Exactly/*  said  Mrs.  Travers.  The  low,  dear  voice,  though 
very  soft,  had  in  it  a  certain  finish,  a  musical  completeness  of 
intonation,  which  generaUy  secured  attention,  and  Mr.  Wall 
listened  intently  as  she  tranquilly  piloted  him  out  of  his  diffi- 
culty. "  I  am  singularly  alone ;  so,  even  if  you  do  not  like  me 
very  much** — a  sweet  smile,  sad,  not  unamused,  but  perfectly 
frank,  and  free  from  the  smallest  tinge  of  deprecation — "  act  as  if 
you  did  for  the  present.*' 

"  My  dear  madam.** 

'*  There,  there  I  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  be  a  considerate  and 
conscientious  adviser,  and  help  me  to  fulfil,  even  to  the  smallest 
minutisB,  the  wishes  of— of  him  whom  we  have  lost/*  She  hesi- 
tated, and  her  voice  trembled  as  she  alluded  to  her  husband,  and 
then  she  remained  silent  till  she  could  recover  herself. 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  assist  you  to  the  utmost  of  my  power/* 
said  Mr.  Wall  more  cordially  than  he  had  yet  spoken.  "  I  have  a 
will  executed  by  your  late  husband  about  four  years  ago ;  are  you 
aware  that  he  has  made  any  other  ?  I  find  from  Mr.  Ford  there 
is  some  idea  abroad  that  he  has  ;  if  so,  it  is  most  strange  that  we 
knew  nothing  of  it.  He  always  consulted  us  in  all  matters— 
especially  myself.*' 

"I  think  he  has;  I  think  he  has,**  returned  Mrs.  Travers 
thoughtfuUy.  She  had  seated  herself  on  a  sofa,  and,  resting  her 
elbow  on  the  pillow,  leaned  her  cheek  upon  her  hand. 

**  You  think  he  has  I**  repeated  the  lawyer  much  surprised. 

"  I  can  only  so  understand  his  last  words  to  me,'*  continued  his 
dient.    "  He  said  he  hoped  I  would  not  think  he  had  done  too 

much  for Then  he  stopped,  and  never  uttered  the  name. 

Kow  I  immediately  fancied  he  meant  his  cousin  Hugh,  for  I  know 
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when  he  made  the  will  to  which  3-00  allude,  he  was  terribly  irri- 
tated against  him,  and  therefore  far  from  being  just.  I  have  often 
made  Hr.  Trayers  angry  by  urging  this  upon  him,  and  entreating 
him  to  make  a  fairer  distribution  of  his  property.  But  I  always 
imagined  he  resented  my  interference  too  much  to  follow  my  sug- 
gestions, though  he  loved  me  welL  Where  shall  I  find  such  a 
friend  as  he  was  V 

She  covered  her  fwce  to  hide  the  tears  that  would  come. 

'*  Certainly  his  words  point  to  another  will,"  resumed  Mr.  Wall, 
after  a  moment  s  respectful  silence.  **  Yet  I  cannot  but  consider  it 
most  improbable.    However,  it  is  our  duty  to  make  every  search." 

''What  reason  did  Mr.  Ford  give  for  supposing  there  was 
another  will  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Travers. 

"  I  really  did  not  ask  him.  He  mentioned  it  only  just  now  as 
we  were  waiting  together  in  the  dining-room.  He  seems  an  ex- 
cellent man,  full  of  zeal  for  his  late  employer,  and  rightly  so  :  a 
better  master,  a  more  honourable  gentleman  never  existed.'' 

The  solemn  panegyric,  though  stiffly,  was  not  unkindly  said, 
^irs.  Travers  held  out  her  hand  silently  and  gratefully  to  him  ;  he 
bowed  over  it,  and  went  on  : 

*'  Ford  is  a  keen  man  of  business,  and  thoroughly  understands 
the  management  of  the  house.  When  you  feel  equal  to  see  him, 
you  will  find  him  useful  in  many  ways.'* 

"I  have  no  doubt  I  shall,"  replied  Mrs.  Travers  carelessly. 
*'  But,  in  the  meantime,  will  you,  my  dear  sir,  see  and  ascertain 
from  him  what  has  been  said  or  reported  about  the  will  ?  We  may 
get  some  clue  to  guide  our  search,  and  there  is  no  use  in  looking  at 
the  will  you  have,  until  we  feel  sure  there  is  no  other." 

After  receiving  Mrs.  Travers's  directions  respecting  the  funeral 
and  some  minor  matters,  the  lawyer  returned  to  the  dining-room, 
considerably  mollified  towards  his  late  client  s  widow,  though  it 
would  have  puzzled  him  to  give  a  reason  for  the  subtle  change. 
Probably  the  simple,  straightforward  sincerity  of  her  tone,  the 
evident  effort  to  suppress  rather  than  display  a  grief  unmistakably 
real,  these  s^nnptoms — so  widely  different  from  the  "  drowned  in  woe" 
aspect  he  expected  from  the  deigning  minx  who  had  entrapped 
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018  friend — blunted  his  suBpidons  in  spite  of  himself,  though  he 
was  half  ashamed  to  feel  them  slipping  from  him. 

The  dining-room  was  unoccupied  when  the  lawyer  entered,  and, 
looking  round,  he  passed  into  a  smaller  room  which  opened  upon 
the  garden,  and  had  been  used  by  the  late  master  of  the  house  as 
a  morning-room  or  study.  Here  Mr.  Wall  found  the  man  he 
sought,  who,  standing  with  his  back  to  the  door,  was  so  occupied  in 
examining  a  water-colour  sketch  of  Mrs.  Travers,  which,  though 
unfinished,  was  remarkably  like,  that  he  did  not  hear  the  lawyer's 
approach,  and  started  when  he  addressed  him. 

**  I  was  afraid  you  had  gone,  Mr.  Ford.  I  want  particularly  to 
speak  to  you." 

**I  am  quite  at  your  service — and,**  with  a  slight,  almost  im- 
perceptible catch  or  hesitation,  '*  I  thought  it  possible  Mrs.  Travers 
might  wish  to  see  me.  I  have  had  the  honour  of  being  on  such 
confidential  terms  with  our  late  excellent  friend,  and  having  been 
fortunate  in  doing  Mrs.  Travers  herself  some  little  service — " 

'*  Just  so,*'  interrupted  the  lawyer  blandly.  "  She  has  just  now 
begged  me  to  express  her  consciousness  of  your  zeal  and  merit, 

and  a ^hopee  to  tell  you  the  same  herself  when  equal  to  receive 

any  one.** 

Mr.  Ford  bowed  in  silence ;  so  that  Mr.  Wall  did  not  notice  his 
expression.  He  also  passed  his  handkerchief  across  his  brow,  as  if 
warm  or  oppressed,  and  then  rubbed  his  hands  over  each  other 
with  a  nervous  pressure  ;  meantime,  Mr.  Wall  proceeded  : 

'*  We  are  very  desirous  of  ascertaining  if  Mr.  Travers  has  made 
any  disposition  subsequent  to  the  will  executed  in  '54.  May  I  ask 
what  are  the  rumours  you  have  heard  on  the  subject  ?" 

"  Only  this,  that  yesterday,  one  of  our  clerks,  Poole,  who  used 
to  come  to  and  fro  with  papers  and  cheques  to  our  late  worthy 
principal  after  his  first  attack  last  spring — Poole  said,  ^He  did 
&ot  make  that  will  much  too  soon.'  I  naturally  asked  what  will  he 
alluded  to,  and  he  told  me  that  some  months  ago  Mr.  Travers  sent 
for  him,  and  when  he  went  into  the  private  room  he  found  Gregory 
with  Mr.  Travers.  Gregory  was  our  cashier ;  you  may  remember 
he  took  a  holiday  last  summer,  the  first  for  twenty  years — went  to 
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the  seaside  and  caught  feyer,  which  carried  him  off.  We  had  a 
moYe  in  consequence,  and  you  recommended  young  Pierson 
for— *» 

"  I  remember  it  well  I    Pray  go  on/* 

"  Well,  Poole  and  Gregory  witnessed  Mr.  Trayers^s  signature  to 
what  Poole  understood  to  be  his  will— of  the  purport  he  was,  of 
course,  ignorant." 

"  Ha  !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Wall,  and  stood  a  moment  or  two  in  deep 
thought.  "This  is  yery  decisiye  indeed.  Tet  it  seems  almost 
incredible  to  me  that  he  should  haye  kept  such  a  matter  from 
Mrs.  Trayers  and  myself  I  Howeyer,  all  that  now  remains  is  for 
us  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  all  papers,  &o.  Is  it  not 
strange  this  man  Poole  neyer  gaye  any  preyious  hints  ?" 

"  I  think  not,*'  returned  Ford.  "  The  young  men  in  Mr.  Trayers's 
employ  were  considerably  afraid  of  him,  and  as  Poole  seemed  to 
think  there  was  no  secret  in  the  occurrence,  he  was  less  likely  to 
talk  about  it.'* 

*'  True,'*  said  Mr.  Wall,  and  paused  as  if  considering  the  subject ; 
then  repeated  the  word  "  True.  I  will  see  Mrs.  Trayers  again. 
It  is  only  four  o'clock.  Nothing  can  be  done  until  we  know  who 
is  to  administer  the  estate  ;  the  sooner  we  commence  our  search 
the  better.  I  will  just  step  up  to  Mrs.  Trayers,  and  return  to  you 
immediately.'*  So  saying,  the  methodical  lawyer  left  Mr.  Ford 
to  his  reflections,  which  seemed  to  be  of  a  chequered  hue.  First, 
he  returned  to  his  contemplation  of  Mrs.  Trayers's  picture  ;  once 
or  twice  he  pressed  his  hands  together  with  a  sort  of  neryous 
tension,  holding  his  head  now  to  this  side  and  now  to  that,  so  as 
to  catch  the  different  lights  thrown  by  the  lamp  which  Edwards 
had  brought. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  whispered  to  himself  with  a  smile — a  not  un- 
kindly smile,  yet  with  an  undefinable  tinge  of  malignity  in  it,  a 
sort  of  anticipatiye  triumph.  "  It  is  his  turn  to-day — ^mine  will 
come." 

'^  Mrs.  Trayers  is  quite  willing  wo  should  conunence  our  exami- 
nation at  once  ;  but  doubts  that  such  a  document  is  among  the 
papers  here.    Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Trayers  kept  any  at  his 
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office  ?    Indeed,  I  rappoee  he  was  scarcely  there  since  the  period 
this  man  Poole  mentions." 

"  O  yes,  he  was.  He  attended  to  business  with  mnch  regularity 
all  last  spring  and  part  of  the  summer." 

'*  Well,  Mr.  Ford,  let  us  begin.  Here  are  the  keys  of  this  escri- 
toire." 

For  more  than  two  hours  did  the  two  men  of  business  seek  care- 
fully and  systematically  amid  the  papers  and  documents  contained 
in  a  tin  box  or  two,  in  an  old  brass-bound  writing  desk,  in  all 
imaginable  places — ^but  in  yain  ;  and,  after  partaking  of  refresh- 
ment, they  departed  baffled  and  silent. 

While  Mrs.  Travers  sits  wrapped  in  thought  over  the  fire  in  her 
.dressing-room,  unable  either  to  form  any  defined  plan,  or  even 
speculate  on  her  own  future,  and  a  subdued  note  of  solemn  pre- 
paration vibrates  through  the  household,  let  us  put  some  of  the 
memories  which  crowd  the  young  widow's  mind  into  a  tangible 
form,  and  supply  a  key  to  the  position. 


CHAPTER  II. 

About  sixteen  or  serenteen  years  before  the  date  of  this  chapter, 
a  certain  kindly,  scholarly,  elderly  clergyman  named  Lee  was  per- 
petual curate  of  the  petty  parish  we  shall  call  Oullingford. 

Though  not  remote,  it  was  retired  and  unknown  save  to  expe- 
rienced anglers,  for  the  trout-fishing  in  its  neighbourhood  was  ex- 
cellent. 

The  Rev.  William  Lee  was  a  small  celebrity  in  his  way.  He 
had  for  many  years  eked  out  a  very  insuf&cient  income  by  pre- 
paring young  gentlemen  for  the  army,  navy,  and  the  universities. 

It  was  before  competitive  examinations  had  been  invented  ;  still 
some  preparation  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Lee's  young  gentlemen  did  not  do  badly,  so  his  school  pros- 
pered ;  and  the  village,  with  the  fields  and  woodlands  round  about, 
were  the  more  cheerful  for  the  sunny,  healthy  young  life  con- 
stantly overflowing  the  boundaries  of  the  parsonage. 
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Mr.  Lee  had  been  early  left  a  widower  with  oiie  son— his  idol — 
and  a  costly  idol. 

This  special  worship,  and  a  general  tendency  not  to  tnm  awmy 
from  those  that  would  borrow  of  him,  prevented  the  good  onrate'a 
earnings  from  remaining  in  that  concrete  condition  fayonrable  to 
ease  of  circumstances.  Still  he  had  enough,  and  thought  his  lot  a 
fair  one,  until  his  son,  **  his  only  son,"  was  cut  off  by  a  few  hours 
of  cholera  in  India,  leaving  a  little  delicate  orphan  baby  girl,  first 
to  plague  and  then  to  delight  her  desolate  grandfather. 

The  nearest  dwelling  to  the  parsonage  was  a  very  humble  cottage, 
originally  not  much  beyond  a  gamekeeper*s  or  gardener  s  lodge  in 
size  and  style,  but  bearing  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  its 
inmates  in  the  refined  prettiness  of  its  bit  of  pleasure-ground,  in 
the  dainty  drapery  of  its  muslin  curtains,  and  in  the  carefully- 
ti'ained  roses  and  honeysuckle  which  made  its  porch  in  summer- 
time all  blossom  and  perfume.  Holmewood  Cottage  had,  about 
this  time,  been  tenanted  for  nearly  two  years  by  a  lady  with  one 
little  girl — the  widow,  so  it  was  understood  in  the  village,  of 
young  Reginald  Lee*s  dearest  friend,  who  had  stood  by  his  death- 
bed, and  sent  the  sad  tidings  to  the  bereaved  father.  At  any  rate, 
the  curate  was  for  long  the  widow's  only  friend,  nearly  her  only 
acquaintance.  She  was  a  fair,  soft,  sad-looking  woman,  with  weak 
health  and  shattered  neiTes ;  her  one  tie  to  life  a  bright-eyed, 
brown-haired,  active,  restless,  joyous  little  girl  of  five  or  six,  with  a 
sweet  smile  and  a  laugh  full  of  glee,  who  soon  wound  herself  round 
both  the  curate  and  his  stem  housekeeper,  and  was  the  spoiled  pet  of 
even  the  most  cynical  girl-hater  among  the  curate  s  young  gentlemen. 

It  is  a  strong  temptation  to  pause  and  hold  up  some  pictures  of 
those  happy  days  of  young  life  among  the  bowery  lanes  and  shady 
woodlands,  by  the  merr}'  cricket-ground,  the  frash  uplands,  and 
especially  by  the  glorious  trout-streams  for  which  the  neighbour- 
hood was  famous  ;  to  describe  the  peace,  the  dreaminess,  the  silent 
thought-progress,  the  gradual  unfolding  of  ambition  to  know,  to 
see,  to  leave  the  happy  valley  and  try  the  eddies  and  currents  of 
the  great,  dreadful,  beautiful,  beckoning  world  beyond.  But  it 
must  be  resisted. 


^ 
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None  save  Mr.  Lee  knew  how  scanty  were  the  widow's  resources, 
and  with  benevolent  alacrity  he  did  his  very  best  to  assist  the 
education  of  her  daughter.  But  the  time  came  when  she  must  be 
sent  to  schooL  This  separation  seemed  to  rend  the  mother*s  life. 
Then  came  a  series  of  partings — ^for  the  widow  was  sure  to  be 
seriously  ill  when  Katie  had  been  away  a  few  months — and  the 
child  was  sent  for  in  haste.  Her  presence  then  wrought  a  cure, 
and  the  process  was  repeated. 

Now  this  was  a  trial  to  Katie  ;  she  was  ambitious,  and  passion- 
ately fond  of  study,  but  the  tender,  protecting  love  inspired  by  her 
gentle,  timid  mother  enabled  her  to  bear  this  and  many  other 
small  worries  arising  from  the  same  cause  with  the  quiet  submis 
sion  of  strength.  Mrs.  Aylmer  had  been,  and  still  was,  a  delicately 
pretty  woman,  refined  to  weakness,  more  by  nature  than  by  train- 
ing, for  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  tradesman  who  had 
left  her  and  her  brothers  fairly  well  off.  Her  grace  and  beauty, 
unfortunately  for  herself,  attracted  the  admiration  and  affection 
of  a  handsome,  pleasant,  well-bom,  but  reckless  young  ofBcer,  who 
seemed  to  her  the  embodiment  of  all  her  fancy  had  ever  painted. 
Dificulties  and  opposition  only  served  to  add  fire  and  resolution 
to  the  lover's  originally  slight  admiration,  and  at  length  he  per- 
suaded her  to  run  away  with  him.  The  marriage  being  equally 
objectionable  to  the  relatives  on  both  sides,  the  erring  couple  were 
solemnly  and  effectually  renounced  ;  the  young  husband  exchanged 
into  a  regiment  under  orders  for  India,  and  he  and  his  plebeian 
bride  vaniahed  from  the  respectable  and  aristocratic  circles  to 
which  they  respectively  belonged. 

After  a  few  years  of  chequered  happiness,  the  lieutenant,  having 
squandered  more  than  all  he  possessed,  fell  a  victim  to  climate  and 
too  much  **  brandy  pawnee,*'  leaving  his  widow  alone  in  the  world, 
with  her  baby,  and  a  lieutenant's  widow's  pension  to  exist  upon. 
To  her,  of  course,  he  was  a  hero,  towards  whom  fate  and  fortune 
were  adverse  ;  but  Katie,  whose  mind  was  inquisitive  and  exceed- 
ingly common-sensible,  in  spite  of  its  streaks  of  poetry  and  an 
ardent  love  of  the  beautiful,  used  sometimes,  even  when  she  listened 
io  her  mother's  loving  reminiscences,  stroking  her  hand  the  while^^P 
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tenderly,  to  reflect  that,  were  she  a  man,  with  the  smallest  opening 
wherein  to  insert  the  point  of  the  wedge,  it  would  go  hard  but  she 
would  force  some  favour  from  fortune. 

It  was  during  Kate's  absence  at  a  school  in  Germany,  to  which 
her  mother  had  with  infinite  grief  permitted  her  to  go  for  a  few 
months,  that  Mrs.  Aylmer  received  an  advantageous  proposition 
from  a  cousin,  the  only  member  of  her  family  who  recognised  her 
existence.  Mr.  Hicks,  the  aforesaid  cousin,  was  the  proprietor  of 
a  far-famed  establishment  for  the  sale  of  "  fishing  tackle  "  in  all 
varieties,  including  flies  for  all  seasons  and  quarters.  He  was 
largely  patronised  by  the  disciples  of  the  rod  who  are  to  be  found 
in  the  precincts  of  the  city  where  his  shop  was  situated,  and  was  a 
prosperous  kindly  soul,  innocent  of  malice,  and  regardless  of  the 
letter  "  h." 

This  fishing-tackle  cousin  wrote  to  ask  Mrs.  Aylmer  if  she 
would  be  disposed  to  accommodate  a  **  most  desirable  party  "  for 
a  few  weeks  occasionally ;  the  said  "  party "  being  an  elderly 
"gentleman"  who  had  been  recommended  to  try  change  and 
amusement  for  his  health.  The  only  change  he  could  invent  was 
fishing.  He  had  been  used  to  go  down  to  the  North,  but  not 
feeling  equal  to  the  distance,  had  called  at  Mr.  Hicks's  place,  and 
asked  him  to  recommend  some  quarters  within  an  easy  distance  of 
town.  Whereupon  Cousin  Hicks  bethought  him  of  the  trout- 
fishing  reputation  of  GuUingford,  and  of  throwing  a  chance  in  the 
widow's  way.  Mrs.  Aylmer  took  counsel  with  the  curate,  and 
accepted  the  proposal. 

The  little  woman  was  ravenous  to  make  and  save  money,  for 
that  meant  helping  Kate,  and  keeping  Kate  at  home.  The  re- 
spectable party  paid  well,  and  stayed  longer  than  he  at  first  in- 
tendea. 

The  widow  made  him  very  comfortable,  and  was  the  more  suc- 
cessful because  the  respectable  party  was  undoubtedly  a  gentleman. 

He  was,  in  short,  Mr.  Travers,  head  of  the  well-kr^own  house  of 
Travers  and  Co.,  St.  Hilda's  Place,  E.C. 

CuUingford  agreed  with  him.  He  came  frequently,  sometimes 
not  in  the  fishing  season.    He,  after  the  first  year,  rented  his  twc 
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roonu  permanently,  and  his  managing  clerk  was  quite  well-known 

on  the  line  between  G and  GuUingf ord,  as  he  went  to  and  fro 

with  his  black  bag  at  such  times ;  for,  with  all  its  rural,  quiet, 
remote  style  of  beauty,  Gullingford  was  but  two  hours  from 
London. 

This  was  the  addition  which  Kate  found  on  her  return  from 
Germany.  She  was  inclined  to  resent  such  an  intrusion.  Home 
was  not  home,  with  a  stranger  installed  in  the  best  rooms,  and 
demanding  her  mothers  first  attention.  But  she  soon  became 
reconciled. 

Mr.  Travers  was  the  most  unobtrusive  of  men,  though  not  with- 
out a  certain  dignity  in  his  carriage  and  manners ;  and  when  Kate 
had  occasion  to  see  and  speak  with  him,  her  mother  being  disabled 
by  a  nervous  headache,  she  was  considerably  struck  by  the  sort  of 
grave  chivalrous  respect  with  which  he  treated  her. 

Gradually  it  grew  to  be  a  custom  with  him  to  pause  a  while  on 
his  way  out  and  in,  and  hold  some  conversation  with  his  landlady*s 
daughter  as  she  tied  up  the  flowers  or  took  off  dead  leaves.  He 
did  not  say  much,  but  that  little  proved  him  a  gentleman  of  some 
cultivation,  and  then — ^he  listened  remarkably  well. 

Sometimes  he  brought  Kate  some  new  and  charming  books  from 
town — not  novels ;  these  he  disapproved  as  much  as  Kate  loved. 

He  never  appeared  to  care  for  Mr.  Lee*s  acquaintance,  and 
indeed  the  curate  was  too  much  occupied  in  his  pastoral  and 
tutorial  avocations  to  spare  the  time  for  its  prosecution. 

So  two  years  slipped  away  peacefully.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
Kate  paid  a  visit  to  the  German  school  where  she  had  spent  eight 
or  nine  months,  and  where  she  had  formed  a  close  friendship  with 
the  daughters  of  the  principal.     She  hoped  to  have  made  an 

arrangement  by  which  her  young  friend  Fanny  Lee,  now  emerging 

* 

from  childhood,  should  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  complete  plunge 
into  a  foreign  language ;  but  all  her  plans  and  projects  were  nipped 
m  the  bud. 

Scarcely  a  month  after  Kate's  arrival  at  Schlangenstein,  a  bad 
type  of  low  fever  broke  out  in  Gullingford,  where  sanitary  science 
was  at  that  time  unknown,  and  one  of  the  first  sufferers  was 
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Mrs.  Aylmer.  Kate  was  at  once  recalled,  and  came  right  willingly, 
though  not  very  seriously  alarmed — "  the  dearest  mother  "  gene- 
rally got  ill  when  she  was  away^  and  recovered  when  she  returned, 
and  so  it  would  be  now. 

It  was  not  SO)  however ;  the  fever  was  conquered,  but  the  tender, 
timid,  childlike  mother  died  of  the  prostration  which  ensued.  And 
then  Kate  knew  how  she  loved  her,  and  what  desolation  meant. 

The  day  after  the  funeral,  as  Kate  sat  in  all  the  unspeakable 
dreariness  of  the  time  when  one*s  occupation's  o'er,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  a  new  one  has  not  suggested  itself — when  the  reaction 
after  protracted  hope  and  fear  and  strained  watching  has  set  in, 
and  makes  life  colourless,  aimless,  tasteless — she  was  startled  by 
the  announcement  that  Mr.  Travers  was  at  the  door,  and  would 
like  much  to  see  her.  She  had  nearly  forgotten  his  existence ; 
nevertheless,  she  felt  comforted  by  the  idea  that  he  thought  of 
lior,  so  he  came  in — came  in  more  hastily,  with  less  rigid  compo- 
sure than  she  had  ever  seen  before.  He  evidently  felt  for  her. 
She  put  her  cold  hand  into  his  silently. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  said  Mr.  Travers — and  his  voice,  which 
had  always  pleased  her,  sounded  unusually  soft — ^^  I  have  but  this 
moment  heard  of  your  bereavement.  I  came  down  as  usual,  little 
thinking  of  the  change  which  has  occurred.  I  shall  not,  of  course, 
intrude  upon  you  ;  but  if  you  can  see  me  to-morrow,  I  should  like 
to  know  your  plans,  if  possible — to  assist  you." 

Yery  little  passed  then.  Travers  carried  away  with  him  a  keen 
impression  of  the  bravery  with  which  Kate  struggled  for  com 
posure,  and  suppressed  rather  than  exaggerated  her  grief.  He 
t:Jked  with  kindly,  sensible  interest  to  her  the  next  day  ;  and  the 
third,  in  a  friendly  and  frank  manner,  suggested  a  solution  of  all 
doubts  and  difficulties  by  a  marriage  with  himself. 

Kate  was  astounded  ;  but  she  was  heart-whole  and  no  sentimen- 
talist. Mr.  Travers  was  well-preserved,  well-bred,  and  did  not 
look  quite  thirty  yeai-s  older  than  herself.  The  world  was  strange 
and  desolate  to  her ;  gratitude  warmed  her  feelings  towards  him, 
and  she  consented. 

The  marriage  was  oolcmnised  with  unbecoming  speed,  so  the 
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people  of  Cnllingford  said  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Trayers  urged,  Kate  had 
no  home  to  leave,  and  the  sooner  she  was  in  one  of  her  own  the 
better.  To  this  her  only  friend  Mr.  Lee  agreed.  Something  he 
distantly  hinted  respecting  settlements  was  met  with  a  hanghty, 
"Best  assured,  sir,  I  shall  not  leave  my  wife  unprovided  for,*' 
which  silenced  the  good  man.  Two  days  after,  Kate  Aylmer  was 
transformed  into  Mrs.  Travers,  and  carried  away  from  the  sweet, 
humble,  happy  home  of  her  girlhood  for  ever.  Mr.  Travers  evi- 
dently wished  to  out  off  all  connection  with  her  former  life,  and 
correspondence  with  Fanny  Lee,  though  not  forbidden,  was  dis- 
couraged. 

Nearly  three  years  after  the  marriage,  old  Mr.  Lee  died,  and 
poor  Fanny  was  left  unprovided  for. 

£[ate*s  lot  had  its  angles ;  but,  rough  or  smooth,  it  did  not  last 
in  this  stage.  At  the  close  of  her  third  year  of  marriage,  Mr. 
Travers  caught  a  severe  cold,  an  attack  of  bronchitis  ensued,  from 
which  he  partially  recovered.  He  was  ordered  out  of  town,  and  not 
wishing  to  be  far  from  his  business,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he  had 
been  keener  than  ever  of  late,  he  took  a  house  at  Hampton  Court. 
Feeling  better  at  first,  he  relaxed  some  invalid  precautions,  caught 
a  second  and  severer  cold,  to  which  he  succumbed ;  and  Kate  waa 
again  alone,  though  scarce  so  desolate  as  when  her  mother  died. 

The  will,  which  had  been  deposited  in  Mr.  WalFs  hands  soon 
after  the  receipt  of  an  ill-judged  letter  from  the  man  who  had 
hoped  to  be  his  heir,  written  in  reply  to  Mr.  Traverses  announce- 
ment of  his  marriage,  was  short,  simple,  and  to  most  widows  would 
have  been  satisfactory. 

After  a  legacy  of  five  hundred  pounds  to  his  chief  clerk,  and  a 
few  smaller  bequests  to  an  old  pensioner  or  two  and  a  super- 
annuated servant,  the  testator's  beloved  wife  was  constituted  resi- 
duary legatee  and  executrix  in  conjunction  with  an  old  City  friend  ; 
no  directions  or  wishes  as  to  the  winding-up  or  continuance  of  his 
business  was  expressed— everything  was  unreservedly  left  to  the 
yoongy  childless  widow. 

It  was  this  will  that  Mrs.  Travers  strongly  believed  had  been 
superseded  by  a  later  testament  or  oodioiL 
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CHAPTER  in. 

But  the  search  for  the  will  was  fruitless  ;  every  probable  and  im- 
probable comer  was  ransacked  in  vain,  to  the  grief  of  Mrs.  Travers, 
and  the  ill-concealed  annoyance  of  her  solicitor. 

Mr.  Wall  was  convinced  that  his  late  client  must  have  destroyed 
his  second  will,  as,  on  inquiry,  there  appeared  no  doubt  that  he  had 
made  one  ;  while  Mrs.  Travers  was  equally  convinced  he  had  not, 
and  worked  herself  almost  into  a  fever  by  fretting  and  conjectur- 
ing on  the  subject. 

The  last  melancholy  ceremonies  had  been  performed.  The 
windows  were  once  more  opened  to  the  light,  and  the  scarce  inter- 
rupted current  of  every-day  life  flowed  on  as  before,  its  crowd  of 
common  things  rapidly  closing  up  the  gap,  so  that  even  the  truest, 
deepest  mourners  wonder  at  the  marvellous  and  often  merciful 
operation  of  inevitable  routine — the  force  that  lies  in  the  **  strong 
necessity  of  living." 

Kate  Travers  never  attempted  to  persuade  herself  or  others  that 
fthe  was  broken-hearted,  yet  she  thought  much  and  sadly  of  her 
dead  husband.  He  had  loved  her  truly ;  but  even  to  himself  his 
love  had  been  more  a  source  of  pain  than  pleasure.  He  had  be- 
lieved that  a  calm  and  fatherly  tenderness  would  have  tempered 
the  warmth  of  conjugal  affection,  and  have  fitted  him  peculiarly 
to  be  the  guide  and  guardian  of  the  bright  girl  who  accepted  his 
proposal  with  such  frank  gratitude.  He  did  not  reckon  on  the 
spell  which  her  individuality,  and  an  undefined  consciousness  of 
the  latent  wealth  of  love  he  had  not  the  power  to  draw  forth,  cast 
over  him,  to  torment  and  to  fascinate.  Before  he  was  six  months  a 
husband  he  loved  her  with  an  exacting  passion  which  was  at  once 
the  misery  and  delight  of  his  existence.  He  hated  himself  for  the 
difference  of  their  age  ;  he  would  have  sacrificed  his  all  without 
hesitation  for  her  sake ;  yet  he  resented  the  slightest  liberty  of 
action,  lest  it  might  be  the  result  of  indifference ;  and  was  so 
ravenous  for  proofs  of  her  affection  that,  when  they  came,  the 
aweet  incense  was  all  evaporated  in  the  self -torturing  tests  on 
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which  his  eagerness  to  prove  its  purity  insisted.  While  she, 
itisceming  things  more  from  sympathy  than  deliberate  obsenration, 
was  slow  to  understand  him. 

At  first,  while  mourning  the  loss  of  a  cherished  mother,  whose 
helplessness  had  only  endeared  her  the  more^  she  dung  gratefully 
and  tenderly  to  him,  and  he  was  satisfied ;  but  her  sunny  nature 
reasserted  itself,  and  her  girlish  pleasure  in  rich  and  becoming 
dress,  the  new  enjoyment  of  driving  in  her  own  carriage — as  she 
soon  ceased  to  call  it — and  her  openly  expressed  delight  in  wearing 
the  handsome  ornaments  Mr.  Travers  bestowed  upon  her,  opened 
np  a  hundred  sources  of  offence.  Her  vivid  enjoyment  of  books 
and  music  and  painting  converted  these  innocent  objects  of  interest 
into  hated  rivals,  and  Kate  never  could  get  rid  of  the  impression 
that  she  was  in  a  golden  cage ;  that,  however  the  imprisoning  wires 
might  be  jewelled  and  adorned,  they  were  still  there.  Her  good 
temper,  grateful,  easy  nature,  and  ready  tact,  always  prevented 
any  open  collision,  save  on  the  occasion  when  Mr.  Travers  opened 
a  letter  addressed  to  his  wife,  in  which  her  old  friend,  Fanny  Lee, 
warmly  thanked  her  for  a  very  opportune  present  of  money  when 
she  had  been  left  in  sore  poverty  by  her  grandfather^s  death, 
nearly  a  year  before  our  story  opens ;  this  acknowledgment,  and 
an  evident  allusion  to  some  expressions  of  regret  from  Mrs.  Travers 
that  she  had  lost  sight  of  so  valued  a  friend  as  old  Mr.  Lee,  were 
construed  by  the  jealous  husband  into  evidence  of  his  wife's  pre- 
ference for  her  past  life,  and  a  tendency  to  underhand  dealing.  In 
vain  she  explained  that,  having  abundance  of  pocket-money,  she 
thought  she  might  dispose  of  some  of  it  without  troubling  him  on 
the  subject.  He  was  for  some  time  unappeasable.  A  severe  attack 
of  illness  occurring  soon  after,  Mrs.  Travers  was  glad  to  let  the 
subject  drop,  and  she  gradually  but  very  slowly  regained  her 
ascendency.  At  first,  with  fearlessness  of  a  heart  secure  in  its  own 
honesty  and  singleness  of  purpose,  Mrs.  Travers  tried  to  wean  her 
husband  from  his  morbid  greed  for  her  society — ^for  her  every  look, 
and  word,  and  thought,  and  to  brighten  this  engrossing  jealousy 
into  pleasant,  friendly,  sympathetic  intercourse.  But,  finding  her- 
self misunderstood  in  every  attempt  at  a  better  and  healthier  tonc^ 
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Bhe  lost  heart,  and  gradually  mibsided  into  an  adored  captive. 
She  was  young,  and  but  partially  developed ;  as  yet  she  knew 
neither  her  own  strength  nor  weakness.  But  four  years  of  mar- 
riage, and  constant  companionship  with  a  man  of  cultivated  though 
somewhat  narrow  mind,  had  greatly  matured  her  intellect,  and  the 
last  year,  being  much  thrown  on  herself  both  in  matters  of  action 
and  judgment,  she  began  to  feel  that  she  might  stand  alone. 

Now,  even  under  her  sincere  sorrow,  in  which  the  principal  in- 
gredient was  regret  that  the  departed,  with  all  the  materials  of 
happiness  about  him,  had  gone  down  to  the  grave  under  the  same 
dull  shadow  in  which  he  had  lived ;  even  under  her  tender  grief 
was  a  sweet  consciousness  that,  however  gloomily  shrouded,  liberty 
had  come  to  her  at  last.  Still  it  was  very  strange,  that  sensation 
of  being  quite  mistress  of  the  roomy,  comfortable  house  in  which 
she  was  domiciled  ;  of  having  the  full  command  of  the  stately  and 
well-bred  man  out  of  livery  who  presided  over  the  plate  and  glass ; 
of  being  really  at  home  in  her  house,  albeit  but  a  ready-furnished 
one  taken  by  the  year,  in  order  that  Mr.  Travers  might  enjoy  pure 
air  within  an  easy  distance  of  his  office.  It  was  too  strange  to  be 
pleasant  yet.  And  then  how  she  shrank  from  the  look  of  her  own 
face  in  her  widow's  cap  I  From  no  want  of  respect  to  the  departed, 
she  longed  to  throw  it  off ;  it  was  so  unnatural,  so  oppressive  ! 

She  sat  thinking  dreamily  of  these  things  about  a  week  after  the 
funeral,  on  one  of  the  first  days  of  the  new  year.  How  rapidly 
and  vividly  the  panorama  of  the  past  floated  through  her  mind,  and 
how  changed  was  everything  I 

"  I  wish  I  had  a  nice,  kind,  gentlemanlike  uncle  or  cousin  I — a 
man  is  so  usefuL  How  lonely  I  am  I  I  have  lost  my  old  friends, 
and  made  no  new  ones.  Well,  I  shall  never  return  to  that  dreary 
house  in  Hereford  Square.  I  was  wretched  there  I  I  will  let  it, 
or  sell  it,  if  I  have  power  I  How  that  *  if  *  meets  me  everywhere  I 
I  wish  the  real  will  could  be  found.  I  can  never  feel  settled  until 
it  is.  I  am  so  sure  it  was  made  after  our  last  conversation  about 
Hugh  Galbraith,  when  Mr.  Travers  seemed  so  offended  at  my  per- 
sisting that  his  first  will  was  unjust  I  It  was  so  like  him  to  act 
apon  my  suggestion  afterwards,  and  yet  to  conceal  the  act  I    Ah  * 
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with  80  much  knowledge  and  real  nobility  of  nature  in  many  waja, 
how  was  it  that  he  missed  the  true  wisdom  of  frankness  and  trust- 
fulness ?  I  must  find  Fanny  Lee  ;  I  might  help  her,  and  if  she 
turns  out  anything  like  what  I  remember,  she  could  live  with  me.'* 
Thinking  thus  dreamily,  Mrs.  Trayers  lay  back  in  a  luxurious 
easy-chair  imported  from  their  town  house,  near  a  glowing,  blazing 
fire.  The  drawing-room  where  she  had  once  more  established  her- 
self was  a  large  and  pleasant  apartment,  well  filled  with  a  mixture 
of  old-fashioned  and  modem  furniture.  The  mirrors,  the  chintz 
curtains,  the  larger  tables,  and  the  cabinets,  were  almost  antique 
in  style  and  pattern.  Although  mid- winter,  the  jardinieres  were 
not  neglected;  heaths,  ferns,  and  chrysanthemums  lent  colour 
enough  to  be  agreeable.  A  grand  piano  filled  up  the  farther 
end  of  the  room ;  and  a  pretty,  fanciful,  but  useful  writing-table 
stood  near  enough  to  the  fire  for  warmth  and  to  the  window 
far  light.  A  look  of  comfort  and  good  taste  pervaded  the 
whole. 

After  a  few  moments  more  of  reverie,  a  brighter  and  more  de- 
cided expression  stole  over  Mrs.  Traverses  features.  She  rang,  and, 
rising,  walked  slowly  towards  one  of  the  windows ;  a  pretty  garden 
sloped  to  the  river,  now  denuded  of  summer  adornments,  and 
while  she  gazed  upon  without  seeing  it,  the  grave  ''  man  out  of 
livery"  opened  the  door. 

**  You  rang,  if  you  please,  ma*am.'* 

"  Oh,  yes.    I  want  the  Directory,  Edwards.** 

When  it  was  brought,  Mrs.  Travers  sat  down  to  her  writing- 
table,  and  looked  earnestly  through  its  pages,  apparently  in  vain. 
But  she  was  interrupted.  Again  the  door  opened.  Edwards  ap- 
peared, salver  in  hand,  and  presented  a  card  to  his  mistrestt. 

"  Mr.  Ford  ?    Show  him  up." 

She  left  the  writing-table,  and  stood  ready  to  receive  him. 

Mr.  Ford  was  a  nuin  made  up  of  negatives;  he  was  neither 
young  nor  old,  plain  nor  handsome,  tall  nor  short,  gentlemanlike 
nor  caddish.  He  had  fine  large  dark  eyes,  rather  restless  in  ex- 
pression, very  thick  black  whiskers  faintly  powdered  with  grey,  a 
Urge,  loose-looking  mouth,  and  a  smile  not  unkindly  nor  yet  quite 
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free  from  a  tinge  of  malignity.  He  was  aoccrraielj  dressed  in 
slight  mourning. 

"  How  do  yon  do,  Mr.  Ford  ?"  said  Mrs.  TraverB,  holding  oat 
her  hand  with  a  smile — a  very  kind  but  pensiTO  smile.  "  I  am 
glad  to  see  yon.'* 

Mr.  Ford  took  the  hand,  and  bowed  over  it  in  silence. 

"  I  was  so  sorry  Edwards  did  not  let  me  know  when  yon  called 
last  Tuesday,**  she  continued,  to  give  him  time,  seeing  that  from 
some  cause  he  was  agitated.    "  I  should  certainly  have  seen  you.** 

''You  are  very  kind,**  said  Mr.  Ford  at  length,  clearing  his 
throat  nenrously,  and  looking  up  without  absolutely  meeting  Mrs. 
Trayers's  eyes.  **  I  ventured  to  hope  that  for  various  reasons  you 
would  have  received  m«.** 

"  Come  near  the  fire,**  was  Mrs.  Travers*s  reply ;  "  though  so 
bright,  it  is  very  cold.** 

She  resumed  her  seat,  and  Ford  placed  himself  near  her. 

"  I  almost  feared  to  see  you,  dreading  to  find  sad  traces  of  your 
long  watch,**  he  continued ;  "  but  I  rejoice  to  find  you  looking 
better  than  I  expected.** 

"  I  feel  very  strange,  and  sad,  and  puzzled,  but  not  ilL  Oh  I 
Mr.  Ford,  I  have  been  quite  longing  to  talk  to  you.  You  were  so 
much  in  poor  Mr.  Travers*s  confidence ;  you  knew  us  all  so  well 
before  I  was  married,  that  you  can  tell  me  more  than  any  one 
else.** 

Mr.  Ford  coloured  slightly,  and  drew  his  chair  a  possible  inch 
nearer  to  the  widow. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Travers,  need  I  say  how  heartily  I  am  at  your 
service.    I — a **  he  hesitated,  and  stopped  abruptly. 

"  Oh,  I  feel  quite  sure  of  your  loyalty  to  me,**  she  returned  with 
a  frank,  unhesitating,  but  slightly  indifferent  acceptance  of  his  as- 
surances not  exactly  flattering.  "  Now,  tell  me,  what  do  you  think 
about  this  will  ?  I  think  it  is  simply  mislaid.  I  feel  sure  Mr. 
Travers  made  one  in  accordance  with  my  wishes,  but  I  never  can 
believe  he  destroyed  it.** 

"  It  is  impossible  to  say.  The  most  excellent  of  men  are  liable 
to  strange  whims,  sometimes  much  more  unpleasant  whims  than 
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leaTing  all  their  property  to  a  charming  lady  like  your  good 
■elf.*' 

A  funt  tendency  to  frown  appeared  in  Mrs.  Trayers^s  distinct 
though  delicate  eyebrows  ;  but  she  only  said,  "  Then  you  think  he 
did  destroy  the  will  Poole  witnessed  ?" 

^  I  cannot  come  to  any  decision  in  my  own  mind  on  the  subject. 
I  only  know  that  every  possible  depository  for  such  a  document 
has  been  most  carefully  examined,  and  not  a  trace  of  it  is  to  be 
found.  Etcu  if  it  exists  I  do  not  now  think  it  will  be  discovered, 
and  indeed  I  incline  to  believe  it  cannot  exist." 

'*  It  is  most  unfortunate/'  said  Mrs.  Travers,  leaning  her  elbow 
on  the  arm  of  her  chair,  and  resting  her  cheek  on  her  hand,  while 
her  deep  blue  eyes  grew  larger  and  darker  with  earnest  thought  as 
she  gazed  at  the  fire — ^not  more  earnestly  than  Ford  gazed  at  her, 
now  her  eyes  were  turned  away.  '*  Most  unfortunate,"  she  went 
on  slowly,  as  if  speaking  to  herself.  "  I  do  not  know  what  to  do 
or  how  to  act.  I  feel  certain  Mr.  Travers  wished  to  provide 
properly  for  Sir  Hugh  Gkdbraith,  and  now,  when  I  suggest  a  divi- 
sion of  the  property  with  him,  Mr.  Wall  says, '  My  dear  madam, 
yon  must  just  wait.'  When  I  suggest  that  your  five  hundred 
pounds  should  be  paid  to  you,  *  I  must  just  wait ;'  and  when  I  say 
I  should  like  to  go  away  somewhere  to  shake  off  the  sort  of  op- 
pression that  hangs  upon  me,  I  am  met  with  the  same  impressive, 
*  I  would  not  advise  you  to  stir  under  the  circumstances ;  you  must 
just  wait.' "  She  pushed  back  her  chair  slightly,  as  if  warmed  by 
her  own  impatience. 

"  And  very  sound  advice  too,"  said  Ford,  with  a  smile  at  once 
admiring  and  superior.  ''There  is  really  nothing  for  it  but 
patience.  If  the  will  does  not  turn  up  within  a  week  or  two  we 
may  conclude  it  has  been  destroyed,  and  act  upon  the  original  one. 
Fortunately,  there  is  nothing  pressing ;  things  can  go  on  for  a 
while  as  they  are.  Even  should  the  missing  document  be  found, 
we  may  well  believe  that  the  bulk  of  the  property  and  all  authority 
will  be  with  you — at  least,  I  suppose  you  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
this?" 

The  last  words  were  uttered  with  a  kind  of  insinuating  curiosity 
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while  the  speaker,  resting  his  arms  on  his  knees,  bent  forward  ta 
look  very  keenly  at  his  companion. 

"  No,  I  suppose  not/*  she  returned  carelessly ;  and  then  added 
with  much  feeling,  "I  know  he  would  have  been  guided  in  all 
things  by  a  partiality  beyond  what  I  deserved,  by  a  kindly  con- 
sideration that  never  deviated — " 

"  What  1"  interrupted  Mr.  Ford,  rising  abruptly,  and  walking  to 
the  window  ;  then,  turning  again,  he  repeated,  "  never  deviated  1 
Do  I  not  well  remember  one  evening  in  Hereford  Square,  not  long 
before  you  came  to  this  very  house,  the  pain,  the  grief,  the  indig- 
nation with  which  I  overheard  words  addressed  to  you  as  I  waited 
in  the  front  drawing-room,  words  which  should  never  have  been 
addressed  to  a  creature  so  gentle,  so  devoted,  so—" 

'*  Hush  1  hush  1  Mr.  Ford,"  cried  Mrs.  Travers  imperiously.  '*  I 
always  feared  you  had  overheard  those  unhappy  remarks,  and,  not 
knowing  what  led  up  to  them,  would  exaggerate  their  meaning.  It 
was  an  affair  in  which  I  now  believe  I  was  wrong.  So  good  a 
husband  had  a  right  to  my  fullest  confidence  in  everything." 

"  Even  in  so  slight  a  matter  as  a  small  gift  to  a  young  girl  friend, 
whose  feelings  you  would  have  spared  the — " 

*'  You  know  more  than  I  thought,*'  interrupted  Mrs.  Travers,  in 
her  turn,  and  looking  full  at  him  and  more  sternly  than  her  soft 
eyes  seemed  capable  of  looking  a  moment  before.  "  But  whatever 
opinion  you  may  have  formed,  I  beg  you  will  forget  the  whole 
thing  ;  at  any  rate,  never  name  it  to  m«." 

Mr.  Ford  coloured  and  bit  his  ]ip.  "  I  see  I  have  offended.  You 
must  excuse  me  if  I  sometimes  lose  my  self-command.  When  I 
remember  old  times,  your  dear  respected  mother,  who  always  ex- 
tended so  kind  a  welcome  to  me  ;  the  sweet  cottage,  which  seemed 

to  me  at  one  time  an  earthly  paradise "    He  again  stopped 

and  turned  away,  passing  his  handkerchief  over  his  face.  Mrs. 
Travers  looked  at  him  with  a  slightly  wondering  expression,  and  a 
vague,  uncomfortable  desire  that  he  would  take  his  departure  arose 
in  her  mind. 

"  They  were  very  happy,  those  old  days,"  said  she  soothingly, 
after  a  moment's  pause  ;  "  but  I  hope  there  are  many  bright  and 
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proeperouB  ones  before  you  yet,  Mr.  Ford.  I  am  sure,  if  I  can  in 
any  way  assist  your  fortunes,  I  should  hot  only  please  myself,  but 
best  fulfil  my  husband*s  good  intentions ;  he  had,  I  am  sure,  a  sin- 
oere  regard  for  you.*' 

Mr.  Ford  made  a  gesture  as  if  repudiating  all  worldly  advan- 
tages which  might  accrue  from  the  Travers  connection. 

"  By  the  way,*'  continued  the  young  widow,  **  talking  of  poor 
dear  Cullingf ord  and  old  times  reminds  me  I  was  looking  for  Mr. 
Heed's  address  when  you  came  in.  Perhaps  you  remember  Tom 
Beed ;  though  I  believe  he  had  left  Mr.  Lee  before  you  knew  us. 
He  was  a  second  or  third  cousin  of  the  dear  old  man,  and  I  thought 
he  might  know  where  Fanny  is.  I  have  quite  lost  sight  of  her 
since—"  Mrs.  Travera  stopped,  coloured,  and  added  quickly  : 
**  I  once  met  Mr.  Beed  at  dinner— oh,  quite  two  years  ago — and  he 
told  me  then  where  he  was  to  be  found,  but  I  forget ;  some  Inn 
(he  was  studying  for  the  Bar,  or  had  just  been  called  to  the  Bar). 
Perhaps  you  could  find  out,  or  shall  I  ask  Mr.  Wall  ?" 

"  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  shall  make  it  a  "point  to  ascer- 
tain." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ford." 

An  awkward  pause. 

*'  I  do  not  think,"  resumed  the  confidential  clerk,  *'  I  need  tres- 
pass any  longer  upoii  you.  The  power  of  attorney  which  I  have 
will  enable  me  to  meet  all  present  contingencies  in  the  way  of  cor- 
respondence. Beyond  this,  Messrs.  Wall  and  Wreford  must  ad- 
vise. I  see  you  have  rather  a  pretty  water-colour  sketch  of  the 
old  parsonage,  with  the  river.  Very  neatly  executed  I  But  does 
it  not  strike  you,  now,"  putting  up  his  glass,  **  that  the  clouds  are 
a  trifle  woolly  ?  And  the  perspective  between  those  elms  rather 
runs  uphilL" 

"  No,  indeed,  it  does  not,"  said  Mrs.  Travers  with  a  sigh.  *'  I 
only  see  a  close  resemblance  to  a  scene  I  love.  I  had  no  idea  you 
were  such  a  critic,  Mr.  Ford." 

"  I  do  not  claim  so  high  a  title"  (with  the  proudest  humility)  ; 
**  but  I  used  to  do  a  good  deal  in  that  line  once,  and  I  flatter  my- 
self I  have  a  tolerably  correct  eye." 
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**  Indeed  I  I  did  not  think  yon  were  an  artist  in  addition  to 
yoar  high  business  qualifications.** 

"  Pray  do  not  look  on  me  as  a  mere  machine/*  replied  Ford  with 
his  peculiar  smile.  *'  But  I  must  not  keep  you  standing.  I  wish 
you  good-day.'* 

"  Good-morning ;  and,  pray  do  not  forget  Mr.  Beed*s  address.** 

Aa  the  door  closed  behind  him,  Mrs.  Travers  stood  a  moment  or 
two  in  thought. 

'*  There  is  a  change  somewhere ;  is  it  in  him  or  in  myself  ?  He 
seemed  a  shade  presumptuous,  or  have  I  forgotten  the  equality 
that  once  existed  between  him,  myself,  and  my  mother  ?  I  think 
not ;  but  I  cannot  go  back  to  the  old  state — ^and  though  I  will  be 
kind  and  helpful,  he  must  see  in  me  only  the  widow  of  his  late  em- 
ployer, only  the  present  head  of  the  house  of  Trayera.** 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TnB  Euston  Terminus  was  all  alive,  and  a  goodly  army  of  porters 
ready  to  disentangle  the  passengers'  luggage,  with  small  regard  to 
its  well-being,  one  bright  but  sharp  afternoon  in  early  spring,  as 

the  3.30  train  from  H rushed  into  the  station,  and  the  crowded 

carriages  disgorged  an  eager,  pushing,  striving  mob. 

Through  its  eddies  a  gentleman  who  had  been  waiting  about  for 
a  few  minutes  before  the  train  came  in  dexterously  elbowed  his 
way.  Looking  sharply  into  all  the  first-class  carriages,  he  sud- 
denly paused  at  one  of  the  second-class,  from  which  a  fat  female 
with  a  huge  basket  had  just  emerged,  and  raised  his  hat.  "  Miss 
Lee,**  he  said ;  **  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  Fanny  Lee.** 

"Yes,  yes,'*  said  a  young  lady,  disentangling  herself  from  a 
chaos  of  children,  band-boxes,  and  brown-paper  parcels;  and, 
putting  her  hand  in  his,  she  stepped  out  into  the  light.  They 
stood  looking  at  each  other  for  a  moment,  as  if  trying  to  recall 
some  half -vanished  memory.  The  girl  saw  a  gentlemanlike  man, 
moderately  tall,  very  slight,  with  dark  hair,  a  spare,  expressivs 
face,  exceedingly  keen  dark  eyes,  and  a  half -kindly,  half -mis- 
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chieTons  smile  on  his  clean-shaved  lips.  He  was  remarkably  well 
dressed,  and  wore  a  sprig  of  lilj-of-the-Yallej  in  his  button-hole. 
Indeed,  he  might  have  passed  for  a  man  of  fashion,  were  it  not 
for  the  expression  of  alertness,  of  bright  intelligence,  that  per- 
Taded  every  line  of  his  oonntenanoe  and,  I  had  almost  said, 
figure. 

She  was  a  little,  delicate-looking  creature,  wrapped  in  a  shape- 
less waterproof,  above  which,  and  shaded  by  a  very  indifferent  hat, 
appeared  a  pretty  oval  face,  with  soft  brown  eyes  and  a  quantity 
of  pale  brown  hair,  not  very  neatly  or  fashionably  arranged. 

The  mutual  survey  scarce  lasted  a  second  when  it  was  abruptly 
terminated  by  a  hasty  shove  from  a  heavily-laden  porter,  which 
sent  the  young  lady  almost  into  her  companion's  arms ;  but, 
quickly  recovering  herself,  she  exclaimed,  "  Is  it  possible  you  are 
Tom  Reed  ?" 

"  Quite  possible,**  replied  the  gentleman,  drawing  her  hand 
through  his  arm.  "  Do  you  doubt  it  ?  Come,  let  us  see  about 
your  luggage.  I  suppose  you  have  four  or  five  trunks,  three  or 
four  packages,  a  couple  of  bonnet-boxes,  and — ** 

"  O  dear  no  I**  a  little  sadly,  though  with  a  smile.  "  I  have  but 
two  in  the  world." 

"  What  a  delightful  girl  to  travel  with  I  Have  they  any  special 
signs?" 

"  No,  no— just  my  name.  There !  "convulsively — "  that  man 
is  going  away  with  one  of  them."  As  she  spoke  Mr.  Beed 
darted  upon  him,  and  rescued  No.  1 ;  the  other  was  quickly  dis- 
covered. 

"  Now,  then  !  I  am  afraid  that  we  must  take  a  four-wheeler. 
Here,  cab !" — as  though  he  was  monarch  of  every  conveyance  that 
ever  paid  for  a  licence  ;  so  his  companion  thought,  as  he  quickly 
but  carefully  handed  her  in,  saw  the  luggage  placed,  and  finally 
jumped  in  after  her. 

'*  And  so  yon  are  little  Fanny/*  he  said,  as  they  got  into  the 
comparative  quiet  of  Gower  Street,  looking  straight  into  her  eyes. 
"  I  should  have  known  you  anywhere.  But  somehow  I  fancy  you 
had  rosier  cheeks  at  the  old  parsonage.    You  are  all  right,  are 
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you  ?    No  cold  or  nervous  debility — that*8  the  last  dodge,  I  be- 
lieve ?" 

"  I  am  very  well "  said  the  young  lady  ;  *'  but  not  quite  bo  bright 
as  I  used  to  be  with  poor  grandpapa.'*  She  sighed  and  smiled. 
*'  And  I  have  had  some  hard  work  in  Yorkshire.  Hard  work  never 
suited  me,  you  know.  But,  there — I  cannot  hear  what  you  say, 
and  I  can't  scream.    Shall  we  stop  soon  ?" 

**  Presently.  Let  me  put  up  the  window.  Have  you  no  shawl 
or  wrap  ? — it's  cold,  though  so  bright.'* 

And  they  rattled  on ;  occasionally  the  newly-arrived  would  utter 
a  word  as  with  a  note  of  interrogation.    ^  Regent  Street  ?*' 

"  No ;  Oxford  Street*" 

"  Opera  House  ?'* 

"No;  Coven t  Garden-*' 

Twice  Mr.  Reed  called  to  the  driver  to  hasten,  and  at  last  they 
reached  Waterloo. 

"  Train  for  Hampton  Court  ?" 

**  Just  gone,  sir." 

"  Next  ?'* 

"  Not  tiU  5.30.'* 

"  By  Jove !  an  hour  and  a  half  to  wait.  Come,  Fanny,  you  look 
furnished.  There's  soup  or  something  to  be  had,  and  a  glass  of 
sherry.'* 

"  Thank  you,  I  will  take  a  bun  or  a  biscuit.  I  have  not  had 
anything  since  seven  o'clock  this  morning.** 

"  No  wonder  I  miss  the  roses  ;  roses  don*t  flourish  under  such 
an  ethereal  regime.**  And  the  weary  traveller  was  soon  summoned 
to  the  refreshment-room,  where  soup,  sherry,  a  table  in  a  quiet 
nook,  a  devoted  waiter,  seemed  ready  as  by  magic — the  magic  of 
Tom  Reed's  good-humoured  authority  and  contagious  activity. 

His  young  prot^g^e,  glancing  at  the  very  perfect  minutis  of  his 
costume,  drew  oft  her  own  dingy  and  not  neatly -mended  gloves 
with  a  laugh  and  a  blush,  which  became  her  greatly. 

"  Well,  Tom,"  she  said,  "  you  might  have  known  me,  but  I  am 
sure  I  should  never  have  known  you  in  such  nice  clothes." 

"  Clothes  I'*  echoed  Tom  Reed,  stretching  out  one  arm,  and  re- 
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gaHing  it  with  an  expression  of  uneMipeas.  **  Do  yoa  call  these 
clothes  r  * 

**  What  are  they,  then  ?" 

"  Dress,**  he  replied,  with  mnch  solemnity.  "  The  porters  here. 
and  yonr  friends  in  Yorkshire,  probably  clothe  themselves.  I 
dress."  He  waited  till  the  pleasant  laugh  with  which  she  hear>l 
him  was  passed,  and  asked  gravely,  '*  And  what  incongruity  do 
you  observe  between  my  garments  and  myself  ?** 

"  Oh,  yon  look  all  right  now,**  she  returned  ;  "  but  when  we  met 
last,  yon  know,  you  had  not  an  unbroken  garment,  as  you  call  it, 
in  the  world.  Though  I  was  such  a  little  thing,  I  remember  poor 
Mrs.  Green,  the  housekeeper,  for  ever  lamenting  that  Master  Tom 
never  was  fit  to  be  seen.    What  a  mischievous  boy  you  were  !'* 

"  Do  you  remember  all  that  ?  Why,  it  must  be  ten  years  ago  I 
Well,  little  cousin,**  a  very  kindly,  soft  expression  stealing  over  hi^ 
face, "  nothing  has  pleased  me  half  so  much  for  many  a  day  as 
thifl  plan  of  Mrs.  Travers  to  have  you  with  her.  You  will  be 
quite  comfortable.** 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?**  a  little  anxiously,  while  she  held  a  spoonful 
of  soup  midway  to  its  destination.  "  It  is  <o  long  since  I  saw  her, 
and  people  change.** 

'''She  does  not,**  emphatically.  "  She  i»  a  thorough-going  brick 
— a  splendid  creature  altogether.** 

"  I  was  very  fond  of  her  as  a  child  ;  but  then  she  was  alwa^-s 
so  mnch  with  her  mother  and  grandpapa,  that  we  were  never 
qnite  play-fellows  ;  and  she  is  four  or  five  years  older  than  I  am.** 

**  Did  yon  know  the  late  lamented  Travers  ?**  asked  Tom. 

"  I  remember  often  seeing  him,  but  I  do  not  think  I  ever  spoke 
to  hinL    He  was  frightfully  rich,  wasn*t  he  ?** 

*'  Delightfully,  yon  mean.  Yes,  and  I  believe  your  old  friend 
has  it  all  now.  Well,  I  suspect  she  earned  it.  He  was  a  fine 
fellow,  the  type  of  the  '  grand  old  English  merchant,*  but  I  fancy 
a  trifle  jealous  and  exacting ;  all  Kate's  old  friends  politely  warned 
off  the  premises.  I  met  her  very  unexpectedly,  about  two  years 
ago,  at  a  gorgeous  banquet  in  Westboume  Terrace  ;  she  was  de- 
lighted to  have  a  talk  over  the  old  place  and  people,  so  I  went  to 
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can,  was  proacnted  to  the  pcoprietar.  and  aaked  to  anoliier  goigooiiP 
banquet,  wbere  I  ncaiir  died  of  stazratioii.** 

Fanny  opened  her  piettr  brown  eyes  in  amaaemenL 

'  Mcmd  and  mental  stazratioii,  I  mean.  After  thai  I  saw  no 
more  of  oar  friend.  Next  I  saw  the  death  of  old  TraTers  in  tha 
Times,  and  a  fortnight  or  so  after,  I  had  a  note  from  her,  aaking 
me  to  can ;  when  I  did,  I  foond  she  wanted  to  know  where  yon 
were,  and  how  yon  were  pUoed.  I  was  aahamfwl,  my  dear  girl, 
to  be  able  to  ten  so  Httle ;  bnt  I  had  a  clue,  and  so  she  found  yon 
out" 

"  And  then  I  had  to  gi¥e  a  monih*8  notice ;  and  even  after  that, 
could  scarce  get  away.** 

"  AU's  weU  that  ends  weU,**  said  Beed,  rising.  ^  I  am  sure  you 
win  be  as  happy  as — as  a  pet  fairy !  so  make  yourself  comfort- 
able.   I  imagine  I  might  get  the  tickets  now.** 

The  young  lady  sat  very  quietly,  in  deep,  and,  from  her  expres- 
sion, not  unpleasant  thought— enjoying,  as  she  weU  might,  eman- 
cipation from  a  comfortless  school-room,  a  troop  of  noisy,  iU- 
mannered,  and  not  particularly  good-natured  children,  whose 
exacting  mamma  looked  upon  her  as  a  bondmaid,  for  whom  there 
existed  no  chance  of  manumission. 

She  had  drawn  on  her  shabby  glores  again,  and  had  just  begun 
to  expect  Cousin  Tom  back,  when  he  returned,  and,  taking  his 
arm,  they  saUied  forth  to  seek  their  train.  As  they  passed  the 
second-class  refreshment-room,  a  very  seedy-looking  individual 
issued  from  it ;  a  short,  thin,  red-faced  man,  with  a  dingy,  battered 
white  hat,  a  cut-away  coat  with  baggy  pockets,  and  palpably 
burst-out  boots.  Yet  he  had  a  hand  thrust  into  one  of  the  pockets, 
and  a  short  stick  protruding  therefrom,  and  wore  his  miserable 
hat  with  an  indescribable  slant,  as  though  the  "  tone  of  the  turf 
would  bang  round  him  stiU.**  This  unattractiTe  figure  placed 
himself  exactly  in  their  way. 

"  Tom  Beed  !**  he  exclaimed,  in  a  hoarse,  unsteady  voice.  "  Mr. 
Roed — I  don't  think  I  am  mistaken." 

Tom  Beed  looked  at  him,  as  if  puzzled  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said,  "  Why,  it  can*t  be  Trapes  ?** 
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'*  The  same,  sir  I  All  that^s  left  of  him.  And  how  are  yon, 
Heed  ?  World's  been  going  pretty  square  with  you  ?"  continued  his 
curious  acquaintance,  staring  boldly  at  Fanny,  and  seemingly  re- 
•olved  on  a  talk. 

"  Oh,  pretty  well,  thank  you,"  returned  Tom  civilly  ;  "  but  we 
are  barely  in  time  for  our  train.*' 

*'  Good  five  minutes  to  spare  if  you  are  for  ELampton  Court.    I 
say,  old  fellow,  I  want  to  talk  with  you.    I  have  lost  sight  of  you 
this  age  past.    Where  can  I  find  you  ?** 
"  Oh,  the  old  phioe— Jf.  T.  office." 

"  Still  there !  Well,  I  don't  care  to  call,"  screwing  up  his  left 
eye  knowingly.    "  111  drop  you  a  line." 

"  All  right — good-morning,"  cried  Tom,  hurrying  his  companion 
on,  and  into  a  first-class  carriage. 
^*  What  a  dreadful  man  !    How  could  you  know  him  ?" 
"  Poor,  unfortunate  devil  1"  returned  Tom  thoughtfully.    **  A 
few  years  ago  he  was  a  sort  of   fine   gentleman   I   half   en- 
vied." 

*'  Did  he  lose  his  money,  poor  man  ?"  asked  Fanny  compassion- 
ately.   "  Still  he  need  not  look  quite  so  dreadful" 

*'  No,  certainly  not ;"  and  then  Tom  Beed  turned  the  conversa- 
tion and  devoted  himself  to  cheering  up  the  pretty  little  cousin 
under  his  care. 

But  Fanny  was  nervous,  and  could  not  conceal  it.  Her  sweet, 
slight  nature  had  been  too  much  tried  by  the  sudden  change  from 
her  grand&ither*s  loving  indulgence  to  the  rugged  discipline  of 
her  Yorkshire  penitentiary.  She  was  too  unhinged  to  look  for- 
ward brightly,  now  that  hope  had  come — ^as  fatigue  sometimes 
banishes  sleep. 

Tom  Beed  felt  her  slight  arm  tremble,  as  he  drew  it  through 
his  own  to  conduct  her  the  short  distance  that  intervened  between 
the  station  and  the  Travers  mansion. 

It  was  a  dear  frosty  evening,  a  young  moon  showing  coldly 
bright  in  the  deep  blue  sky. 

"'  What  a  pretty  place  1"  said  F<mny,  looking  round  her  timidly. 
**  Will  Kate — I  mean  Mrs.  Travers^always  Uve  here  ?" 
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''  It  is  hard  to  say ;  bnt  I  fancj  not,**  xetamed  Mr.  Beed. 
*'  There,  you  see  those  tall  wrought-iron  gates  ? — that  is  our  des- 
tination/' 

A  few  moments  more,  and  Fanny  found  herself  upon  the 
threshold  in  a  flood  of  light,  and  in  the  tender  embrace  of  her  old 
friend,  who  seemed  to  her  at  once  strange  and  familiar.  The 
sndden  warmth  and  glow  of  kindness  was  nearly  too  much  for 
poor  Fanny,  whose  bright  eyes,  half  sad,  half  mischieyous,  were 
dimmed,  while  her  lip  quivered. 

'^  Dear  child,  you  are  quite  tired  out ;  come  with  me  to  your 
room,''  cried  Mrs.  Travers,  observing  her  emotion.  "  Mr.  Beed, 
you  will  find  the  Times  and  magazines  in  the  drawing-room — if  I 
may  offer  any  literary  attraction  to  one  of  the  initiated  ?  So  much 
obliged  to  you  for  bringing  me  this  dear  little  waif.  Come, 
Fanny  f  and  the  rescued  bondmaid  was  swept  upstairs  to  a  charm- 
ing room,  next  to  Mrs.  Traverses,  where  a  ruddy  fire,  fresh  chinti 
hangings,  a  dressing-table  all  pink  and  white  muslin,  a  dainty  little 
white  bed,  looked  welcome  most  pleasantly  and  impressively. 
^^  How  cold  and  pale  you  look  I"  said  Mrs.  Travers,  assisting  to 
take  off  her  cloak.  ("  And  how  shabby,"  she  thought.)  "  Still,  it 
is  the  same  little  Fanny,  and  will  bloom  out  soon  again  with  the 
roses  of  former  years  under  my  care,  I  hope."  Here  the  respect 
able  ]\Irs.  Mills  entered  with  a  can  of  hot  water.  "  Do  you  no 
remember  Mills,  Fanny  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  do  1  And,  Mills,  do  you  not  remember  me  ?" 
cried  Fanny,  seizing  her  hand  and  kissing  her  withered  cheek  ;  a 
piece  of  spontaneous  kindliness  that  bound  Mills  to  her  from  that 
moment. 

"Dear,  dear!  to  think  that  this  is  little  Miss  Fanny !— grown 
quite  a  woman,  I  do  declare.** 

"  Yes,  it  is  astonishing  ;  yet  we  could  not  expect  her  to  stand 
still,"  remarked  Mrs.  Travers.  *'  Now,  dinner  will  be  ready  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  I  dare  say  Mr.  Beed  is  quite  ready  for  it.  When 
he  leaves,  we  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  talk  together ;  and  how 
much  we  have  to  tell  each  other  T* 

'*  Indeed  we  have ;  but,  dear  Kate — ^I  mean  Mrs.  Travers — ^yoii 
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are  quite  different  from  what  I  remember  jou — older  looking  and 
better  looking  ;  and  jet  the  sama  ** 

'^  It  is  well  yon  hare  qualified  '•  older  looking/  little  one,  with 
'  better  looking/  or  I  should  prepare  to  be  awful !  I  will  leave 
yon  to  dress,  or  not,  as  yon  like ;  and  when  you  join  ns  in  the 
drawing-room,  dinner  will  be  ready.** 

**  How  did  yon  recognise  each  other  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Travers,  as 
■he  dispensed  the  filleted  soles. 

"  Well,  we  jumped  at  each  other,"  returned  Reed,  setting  down 
his  glass  of  sherry  with  an  air  of  discriminating  satisfaction.  '^  As 
I  glanced  into  the  chaos  of  bundles,  bandboxes,  and  babies  in  which 
she  was  engulfed,  a  vision  of  a  silvery  trout-stream,  a  sensation  of 
terror  and  wet  feet,  much  exultation,  a  trifle  of  conscience  and  a 
large  proportion  of  gratitude,  associated  a  slight  young  lady  in  a 
waterproof  with  a  certain  great  deliverance,  wrought  by  her  op- 
portune warning  in  days  of  yore,  and  memory  whispered,  *  That's 
sher" 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  remember  it,**  cried  Fanny,  who  had  already  revived 
marvellously  under  the  benign  influences  around  her ;  "  and  I 
think  grandpapa  was  equally  relieved.  He  had  solemnly  declared 
he  would  flog  you  if  he  caught  you  poaching ;  and  I  knew  quite 
well  he  did  not  want  to  catch  you,  so  I  slipped  away  out  by  the 
Beech  Wood,  and  gave  you  notice.  It  was  quite  as  much  for  his 
sake  as  yours.**    A  pretty  little  defiant  nod  closed  her  speech. 

"  Did  Fanny  know  you  ?'*  asked  Mrs.  Travers. 

'*  That  is  a  doubtful  point.  According  to  her,  the  general  excel- 
lence of  my  attire  militated  against  my  identity.'* 

"  Well,  Mr.  Heed,  I  must  say  that  my  recollection  of  you  in  day« 
of  old  does  not  hold  you  up  as  the  glass  of  fashion  or  the  mould 
of  form.** 

**  No,  indeed ;  yon  wore  «  dreadful  pickle ;  yet  how  fond  poor 
dear  grandpapa  was  of  you,**  added  Fanny. 

'*  He  waF  far  kinder  than  I  deserved,'*  returned  Tom  Beed,  with 
momentary  gravity ;  and  dinner  proceeded  without  anything  fur- 
ther than  newspaper  talk  till  dessert  banished  their  attendant. 
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'*  I  cannot  tell  you  what  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  see  yon  both,** 
said  Mrs.  Travers,  permitting  Tom  Reed  to  fill  her  babble-like 
glass  with  claret.  '*  Besides  the  pleasure  of  meeting  old,  and  I 
think  congenial  friends,  the  relief  from  the  sense  of  isolatioa  that 
has  oppressed  me  since — since  my  widowhood,  is  wonderfully  de- 
lightful. I  haye  never  been  very  fond  of  Christmas  since  I  grew 
up,  but  this  one  I  spent  quite  alone.  The  people  on  either  side 
here  were  yery  good  in  calling  and  leaving  '  Kind  inquiries ;'  but 
of  course  they  are  total  strangers  to  me.  So  all  I  could  do  was  to 
give  tho  servants  a  good  dinner,  and  let  them  invite  their  friends. 
They  sent  me  up  a  piece  of  their  pudding  at  my  luncheon,  and,  by 
avoiding  a  late  dinner,  I  managed  to  forget  it  was  Christmas  Day. 
I  hope  I  shall  not  spend  another  like  it." 

^'  No,  no,  we  must  change  all  that,**  said  Beed  cheerfully.  '*  And 
may  I  ask  how  are  all  your  affairs  progressing  ?  When  I  saw  you 
last  week,  you  were  experiencing  some  difficulty  with  Wall  and 
Wreford.  They  objected  to  your  rather  munificent  suggestion  of 
sharing  your  fortune  with  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith.** 

"  Yes ;  Mr.  Wall  would  not  hear  of  it,  which  rather  surprised 
me.  I  fancied  he  was  annoyed  at  Mr.  Travera  leaving  all  his 
money  away  from  Sir  Hugh.  Now  I  observe  he  is  not  so  great  a 
favourite.  Still,  Hugh  had  evidently  been  taught  to  look  upon 
himself  as  poor  Mr.  Travers's  heir,  and  I  think  he  has  been  badly 
treated  ;  nor  have  I  a  doubt  that  the  missing  will  would  have  given 
him  a  share  of  the  property  could  we  but  find  it.** 

*'  Still,  to  go  halves  with  him  voluntarily,**  said  Reed,  smiling, 
'*  was  slightly  Quixotic,  if  you  will  not  quarrel  with  me  for  saying 
so. 

"  I  do  not  think  it  was/*  returned  the  young  widow  thought- 
fully. "  Fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  a  year,  all  my  own,  are 
great  riches  to  me ;  but  by  no  means  such  wealth  to  Sir  Hugh, 
with  a  position  to  keep  up,  and  I  suppose  the  usual  costly  tastes 
and  habits  of  his  class.  In  fact,  but  for  the  fear  of  being  thought 
idiotic,  and  outrunning  Mr.  Travers's  real  wishes,  I  would  willingly 
have  given  Sir  Hugh  the  lion's  share.'* 

*'  And  what  decisiou  have  you  arrived  at  ?** 
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^  Oh,  Mr.  Wall  would  hear  of  nothing  beyond  a  third  of  the 
whole  being  offered ;  and  you  mast  remember  we  do  not  yet  know 
what  the  whole  will  be.  Mr.  Wall  rather  startled  me  by  saying 
that  too  much  munificence  might  suggest  that  the  real  will  was 
more  favourable  to  Sir  Hugh  than  I  liked,  and  therefore  not  lost, 
but  suppressed !  Do  you  think  the  general  colour  of  men's  minds 
of  so  vile  a  tint  as  to  distort  so  basely  a  simple  wish  to  do 
right  ?" 

"  What  a  horrible  idea  1'*  cried  Fanny,  who  was  listening  with 
deep  attention. 

*^I  have  by  no  means  a  bad  opinion  of  my  fellow-creatures. 
Still,  they  are  inclined  to  attribute  very  base  motives  for  acts  they 
cannot  understand  or  account  for,"  replied  Tom  Beed.  "  I 
heartily  wish  the  second  will  could  be  found ;  but  I  suspect 
something  or  other  occurred  to  renew  Mr.  Travers's  displeasui*e 
with  his  cousin,  and,  thinking  it  too  favourable,  he  destroyed 
it." 

"No,  Tom,  no!"  cried  Mrs.  Travers,  with  animation.  "You 
must  forgive  me,"  she  said,  interrupting  herself  and  smiling ; 
*'  but  when  eager  or  in  earnest  the  old  name  comes  so  readily  to 
my  lips." 

"  I  shall  not  forgive  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Travers,  if  you  go  back 
to  the  newer  and  colder  appellation.  Pray  let  me  be  Tom,  who  is 
quite  as  anxious  and  proud  to  be  your  servant  and  ally  now  as  in 
our  old  poaching  days."  There  was  a  tinge  of  earnestness  under 
this  pleasant,  airy  manner,  very  acceptable  to  the  fair  but  lonely 
widow. 

*'  So  be  it,"  the  said,  laughing.  "  I  accept  you  as  Tom,  and  my 
champion  to  boot.  But  to  return.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Travers 
ever  destroyed  his  wilL  I  should  more  readily  believe  he  had  not 
made  a  second,  but  that  it  seems  so  positively  proved  he  did.  I 
confess  I  have  felt  at  times  a  Ftrange  uneasiness  about  it,  but  have 
now  made  up  my  mind  that,  even  if  found,  it  will  make  no  material 
difference — Sir  Hugh  will  probably  have  a  handsome  legacy,  but 
the  bnlk  of  the  fortune  and  all  authority  Mr.  Travers  has  no  doubt 

left  to  me." 
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"  That  is  highly  probable,"  observed  Tom  Heed.  "  Where  is 
this  Galbraith  ?" 

'*  Somewhere  in  India.  He  was,  I  believe,  on  the  point  of  com- 
ing to  England  when  the  Mutiny  broke  out.  Indeed,  he  was  at 
Calcutta  on  his  way,  but  he  immediately  returned  to  join  the 
remnant  of  his  regiment,  the  — th  Light  Dragoons,  which  was 
nearly  cut  to  pieces  at  the  beginning  of  the  outbreak.  I  have  seen 
his  name  mentioned  once  or  twice  as  a  very  gallant  officer  ;  but  I 
fancy  he  is  a  thorough  aiistocrat — brave  enough,  but  proud  and 
overbearing,  and  unjust.  His  letter  to  Mr.  Travers  on  our  mar- 
riage was  almost  unpardonable.  Oh,  the  contempt  with  which  he 
spoke  of  me  I" 

"  And  why,  I  should  like  to  know  !**  exclaimed  Fanny  in- 
dignantly.   **  I  am  sure  you  are  as  good  as  he  is  T* 

^*  That  depends  on  the  exact  meaning  attached  to  goodness," 
said  I^Irs.  Travers,  smiling.  *^  I  can  afford  to  forgive  him,  because 
he  did  not  know  what  he  was  writing  about.  Indeed,  I  imagine 
these  high- caste  men  know  nothing  thoroughly." 

**  Why,  Mrs.  Travers,  you  are  quite  democratic !"  said  Tom 
Reed. 

'*  Dear  me !"  cried  Fanny  with  some  ave,  "  I  suppose  Sir  Hugh 
Galbraith  is  of  a  very  old  family  indeed.'' 

«  "  So  old  as  to  be  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  His  ancestors 
did  heaps  of  mischief  on  the  border  in  bygone  days,  and  no  par- 
ticular good,  I  dare  say.  Notwithstanding  the  difference  in  their 
ages.  Sir  Hugh  and  poor  Mr.  Travers  were  cousins.  I  think  my 
husband  acted  as  a  sort  of  guardian  to  Sir  Hugh.  Yes,  Fanny,  he 
is  a  very  great  man  indeed — a  tiny  acorn  on  the  topmost  twig  of 
the  family  tree.  Still,  I  should  not  like  him  to  suffer  from  his 
cousin's  partiality  for  me.  Generosity  may  be  an  aristocratic 
virtue ;  I  am  content  with  more  homely  justice,  and  will  try  to 
practise  it." 

**  And  the  upshot  of  all  this  is "  put  in  Tom,  interroga- 
tively. 

•  I'hat  Messrs.  Wall  and  Wreford  have  written  by  my  direction 
to  inform  Sir  Hugh  how  matters  stand  ;  that  it  is  my  intention. 
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as  80on  as  they  can  be  arranged,  to  make  over  to  him  a  third  of 
the  fortune  bequeathed  to  me.  I  cannot  help  imagining  he  will 
refuse  to  accept,  estimating  me  as  he  does ;  but  Mr.  Wall  says  he 
is  a  poor  man,  every  acre  of  the  few  left  mortgaged  up  to  the  gate 
of  the  family  fortalice,  for  it  can  hardly  be  called  castle." 

^  He  has  made  a  great  ass  of  himself,*'  said  Heed,  "  and  is  in 
lack  to  find  such  a  residuary  legatee  as  yourself ;  you  certainly 
give  the  best  refutation  to  his  insolence  by  your  generous  con- 
duct" 

After  some  more  conversation  about  the  happy  old  days  at 
Gullingford,  Tom  Beed,  observing  lus  cousin's  pale  cheek  and 
drooping  eyes,  bid  the  ladies  "  Good-evening." 

*''  Do  you  know  I  like  that  cousin  of  yours  so  much,  Fanny  !" 
cried  Mrs.  Travers  as  the  door  shut  upon  her  departing  guest. 
*'  There  is  an  undercurrent  of  good  feeling  with  all  his  lightness 
and  careless  ease.*' 

**  I  was  so  surprised  to  see  him  quite  a  fine  gentleman.** 

**  A  fine  gentleman  I  My  dear  Fanny,  you  must  not  use  oppro- 
brious terms  in  speaking  of  your  cousin.  I  believe  he  is  a  good 
fellow,  which  is  a  different  affair  altogether.  And  now,  dear 
child,  you  look  quite  worn  out.  You  must  go  to  bed.  Tell  me, 
do  you  feel  as  if  you  would  be  happy  and  at  home  with  me  ?  I 
want  you  to  &el  so.  I  am  grieved  to  think  I  was  obliged  to  lose 
Bight  of  you  for  a  while.  Did  you  think  I  had  forgotten  you, 
Fanny  ?*' 

Fanny*8  frank  bright  eyes  filled  up  suddenly.  ^  Yes,  Kate,  I 
did;  and  oh!  I  cannot  tell  you  how  desolate  and  miserable  I 
was.  I  felt  that  if  you  oonld  forget  me,  there  was  no  help  any- 
where.*' 

Mrs.  Travers  was  nlent  for  an  instant ;  then,  throwing  her  arms 
round  her  young  friend,  exclaimed,  "  There  I  let  us  not  talk  about 
it  any  more.  You  know  now  I  did  not,  that  I  could  not  help  it , 
and  for  the  future  you  may  trust  me.** 

"  I  am  sure  I  can  !*'  cried  Fanny,  returning  her  embrace  with 
much  warmtfau  "  And  oh,  Kate  1  what  a  lovely  house  you  have ; 
and  what  beautiful  flowers  and  things  1    Are  they  all  really  yours  i 
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I  fee.  h&ii-i:^iieiied  v>  beu-  iron  oraer  mboat  thmt  polite  gentle- 
mar  who  waited  on  as  at  dicBer.'* 

"  Ah  !  the  change  in  mr  exterior  fife  is  as  notiiing  to  the  change 
within.    But  ooma.  dear,  to  bed— to  hed— to  bed  !* 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  two  months  which  sooceeded  Fanny  Lee's  amTal  at  her 
friend's  house  weie  certainlr  the  happiest  either  ladf  had  known 
for  a  long  time.  To  Mrs.  TraTers  the  sense  of  freedom,  at  first 
suppressed  partly  by  her  tender  and  lespeclful  regret  for  her 
deceased  hosband.  and  stiJl  more  by  her  shrinking  from  her  own 
natural  feelings  as  unseemly,  gained  more  strength  each  daj. 

While  to  Fauny  the  glorious  consciousness  of  haying  nothing  to 
do  but  disport  herself  in  the  sunshine  Fortune  had  suddenly  shed 
upon  her,  was  enough  delight  for  the  present. 

She  played  and  sang  prettily,  and  worked  all  sorts  of  &ncy- 
work  neatly  and  tastefully ;  but  it  was  wonderful  to  watch  the 
yaried  changes  she  performed  in  the  course  of  the  day — from 
the  piano  to  her  work-table,  from  the  work-table  to  the  garden 
(weather  permitting),  from  the  garden  to  a  sudden  and  complete 
re-arrangement  of  her  own  room  or  Mrs.  Trayers's,  or  an  enthu- 
siastic compilation  of  a  cap  for  Mills.  It  quite  fidgeted  her  to 
see  Mrs.  Trayers  reading  steadily  for  a  couple  of  hours  with  rapt 
attention,  answering  her  many  questions  with  unswerving  good 
temper,  though  often  at  random.  At  first,  the  grayer  of  the  two 
friends  tried  to  preach  fixity  of  purpose,  but  in  yain,  and  so  wisely 
and  quietly  gaye  up  the  attempt ;  finding  that,  although  the  effort 
to  inculcate  first  principles  was  hopeless,  whatever  she  gaye  Fanny 
to  do  as  a  task  for  Jier,  was  most  faithfully  performed. 

Then,  when  a  rare  bright  day  came,  how  delightful  it  was  to 
order  the  carriage  and  enjoy  a  drive  in  the  beautiful  country  which 
surrounds  Ilampton  Court  I  Tom  Reed  was  a  great  addition  to 
the  pleasure  of  their  life.    He  was  a  frequent  visitor,  and  was 
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always  considered  due  on  Sundays,  when  he  generally  arrived 
armed  with  Punch  and  the  latest  numbers  of  the  best  periodicals. 
Then  Mrs.  Travers  enjoyed  hearing  the  latest  political  rumours, 
and  a  little  discussion  of  the  various  new  opinions  perpetually 
cropping  up.  Tom  Reed,  as  he  was  universally  called,  was  a  very 
agreeable  companion — bright,  keen,  accustomed  to  focus  his 
thoughts,  which,  if  not  profound,  were  shrewd,  and  sharpened  by 
constant  friction  with  other  minds  as  bright  and  often  deeper  than 
his  own ;  accustomed  by  his  position  on  the  staff  of  a  high-class 
morning  paper  to  observe  the  conflicting  currents  radiating  from 
the  old  centres  of  belief.  For  Fanny  he  generally  brought  curious 
and  valuable  morsels  of  fashionable  intelligence,  perhaps  not  so 
carefully  authenticated  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  but  not  the 
less  acceptable  on  that  account.  To  Beed  this  easy  admittance 
into  the  society  of  two  refined  and  accomplished  women,  the  de- 
lightful, graceful  homeliness — if  such  a  combination  of  terms  may 
be  used — of  the  old-fashioned  house  at  Hampton  Court,  was  won- 
derfully delightful  and  wholesome.  For  Tom  had  had  his  evil 
times  and  trials,  and  had  run  the  not  uncommon  round  of  spend- 
ing aU  his  money  in  finding  out  how  to  make  more. 

To  Fanny  he  seemed  a  fearfully  clever,  brilliant,  sceptical,  scorn- 
ful man  of  fashion,  whose  wicked  theories  she  constantly  set  her- 
self to  contradict  and  subvert.  Many  were  the  stinging  little  darts 
she  contrived  to  launch  against  the  pachydermatous  Tom,  so  that 
a  sparring  match  between  the  cousins  was  generally  one  of  the 
evening's  amusements. 

The  next-door  neighbours,  too,  were  sympathetic.  The  woes  of 
a  rich  widow  were  naturally  attractive  to  an  impecunious  honour- 
able, whose  husband,  though  not  defunct,  was  "  nowhere  "  in  the 
world  of  fashion  and  respectability.  Many  were  the  invitations 
pressed  ux>on  the  friends  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Danby  and  her  daugh- 
ters ;  but  though  Fanny  Lee  often  availed  herself  of  these  oppor- 
tunities to  cultivate  the  great  world,  Mrs.  Travers,  rigidly  intent 
on  showing  respect  to  her  husband's  memory,  invariably  refused. 
An  amiable  readiness  to  lend  her  carriage  to  the  honourable 
mother  and  her  graceful  brood  amply  compensated  for  the  lack  of 
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personal  intereoorw.  Varioai  were  tho  Krape  (tf  intelligeiiM  col- 
lected by  Fumy  during  her  TuitB ;  Bometimes  it  vu  a  tit-bit  of 
pnlace  goaaip,  for  Uts.  Daaby'e  oetensible  attraction  to  Hampton 
Court  was  a  "  relative "  located  ia  that  refuge  of  impoveriBhed 
aristocracy.  Oftenet  it  was  some  scandal  toncbing  the  High 
Church  curate,  and  oftenest  military  reports. 

"  Do  yon  know,  Kate,"  sbe  burst  out  one  day  after  a  drive  to 
Kingston  with  Mrs,  Danby  and  one  of  her  daughters,  "  that  the 
officer  who  ia  coming  here  instead  of  Major  Cunlifte  is  a  Captain 
or  Colonel  Upton  ;  he  ia  a  brother  officer  of  Sir  Hugh  Galbraitb, 
and  Mrs.  Danby  used  to  know  Sir  Hugh  long  ago,  and  says  he  was 
the  moat  tiresome,  orerbearing  man  that  over  lived,  so — " 

"  I  trust  and  hope,  Fanny,  that  you  did  not  speak  unadvisedly 
with  your  lips,  or  lanndi  oat  into  abuse  of  my  enemy  !"  cried  Mrs. 
Travers,  interrupting  her.  "  I  am  most  anxious  that  no  syllable 
of  depreciation  should  be  teaced  to  me  or  mine." 

"  I  am  sure  I  did  not ;  or  at  any  rate,  if  I  said  anydiing,  it  was 
not  much,"  said  Fanny,  colouring  guiltily. 

"  I  am  quite  eDi«  you  did,"  said  Ura.  Travers,  smiling,  though 
aonojed.  "  Confess,  now,  that  no  devil  was  ever  painted  blacker 
than  you  depicted  poor  Sir  Hugh." 

"  No,  no,  indeed  1"  exclaimed  Fanny  earnestly.  "  I  think  I  did 
say  that,  from  all  I  conld  learn,  Sit  Hugh  Galbraith  was  an  unfor- 
giving, vindictive,  inaolent,  greedy,  disagreeable  man." 

'■  And  that  is  not  much,"  said  lira.  Travers  resignedly.  "  Well, 
in  future,  my  dear  girl,  will  yon  kindly  keep  slence  even  from  bad 
words  if  Sir  Hugh's  name  is  mentioned  ?" 

"  I  will  indeed,  Eate,  if  you  wish  it.  But  I  can  tell  yon  Mrs. 
Danby  said  three— oh  I  five  times  as  much  as  I  did,  and  " — lower- 
ing b«r  voice — "she  said,  too,  that  Sir  Hugh  was  on  the  point  of 
running  away  with  Lady  Somebody,  or  the  Countess  of  Some- 
thing, a  married  woman,  when  her  father,  who  was  a  rich  solicitor, 
found  it  out,  and  had  him  arrested  for  debt,  and  so  he  couldnt 
—that  is  Sir  Hugh  ;  but  he  was  so  violent  that  it  took  three 
or  four  of   those  dreadful   people — bailiSs,  I  think — to  capture 
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^  Really,  that  was  taking  m  very  sliabby  advantage  of  poor  Sir 
Hugh,"  said  Mrs.  Travers,  laughing.  "  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
long  story,  Fanny ;  depend  upon  it,  there  is  but  a  slender  founda- 
tion for  such  a  legend.*' 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Danby  aasnred  me  it  was  true  ;  she  heard  it  from 
Lord— oh,  I  do  not  know  who  1 — ^who  was  in  the  same  club  with 
8ir  Hugh  Galbraith,  and—" 

"  It  is  reaUy  no  great  matter,  Fanny ;  just  promise  me,  like  a 
good  girl,  never  to  talk  of  him  again.** 

'*  Yeiy  well,  Kate  ;  bat  I  must  tell  you  that  when  Mrs.  Danby 
heard  poor  dear  Mr.  Travers  was  a  cousin  of  Sir  Hugh's,  she 
seemed  to  know  all  about  him  at  once.  She  said,  *  Dear  me,  I 
had  no  idea  it  was  that  Mr.  Travers  ;*  and  went  on  about  his  high 
family,  and  his  riches,  and  how  much  she  felt  for  you,  and  what  a 
distinguished-looking  woman  you  were,  and  what  a  pity  it  was  for 
yon  to  be  lost  to  society,  bat  that  time  would  soon  pass,  and  you 
ooold  come  out  a  little  more.  You  cannot  think  what  a  nice  feel- 
ing sort  of  way  she  spoke ;  and  oh,  Kate,  she  wants  to  know  if 
yon  would  kindly  let  her  have  the  carriage  to-morrow ;  she  wants 
to  go  over  to  Kew  to  call  on  Lady  de  Courcy.** 

'*  I  am  very  sorry,  bat  she  cannot  have  it,**  said  Mrs.  Travers 
dryly.  '*  I  want  to  drive  into  town  myself  to-morrow.  The  Indian 
mail  is  in,  and  it  is  just  possible  Wall  and  Wreford  may  have  a 
reply  from  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith.  I  do  hope  he  will  accept  my 
offer,  though  I  aluiuld  not  be  surprised  if  he  rejects  it  with 
■com.** 


^  What  a  stupid,  strange  man  he  must  be  I'*  observed  Fanny. 

Mrs.  Travers,  somewhat  to  her  surprise,  found  her  conjecture 
right.  Messrs.  Wall  and  Wreford  had  received  a  reply  to  the 
epistle  they  had  written  little  more  than  two  months  before. 
They  evinced  such  m  decided  disinclination  to  let  her  see  it,  that 
she  insisted  on  perusing  it  herself.  Feeling  distrustful  of  her 
own  self-control,  she  quietly  pocketed  it  and  departed,  telling  Mr. 
Wall  that  she  would  see  him  after  she  had  digested  the  con- 
tents. 

On  reaching  home,  Mrs.  Travers  felt  much  cheered  on  finding 
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Tom  assisting  Fanny  in  some  energetic  amateur  gardening,  which 
was  her  last  and  most  lasting  whim. 

"  Yon  will  stay  to  dinner,  of  course  ?**  she  said.  "  I  want  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house  to  discuss  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith's  letter. 
Mr.  Wall  has  told  me  so  much  :  that  he  rejects  my  offer  ;  and, 
knowing  this,  I  shall  take  time,  and  fortify  myself  with  dinner 
before  I  read  it.    I  am  sure  it  is  odiously  insulting." 

"Do  yon  know  that  Mr.  Ford  is  in  the  drawing-room?*'  said 
Fanny,  with  the  slightest  possible  grimace. 

"  No,  indeed.  What  does  he  want  ?  I  suppose  only  to  pay  a 
visit.  Well,  I  cannot  ask  him  to  stay  to  dinner  to-day,  but  I  will 
for  Sunday.  I  could  not  read  out  Sir  Hugh's  letter  before  him. 
Why,  I  cannot  tell,  for  he  has  always  been  most  friendly  and 
obliging  to  me.    So,  Fanny,  I  will  go  in  and  see  him." 

Mr.  Ford  was  deep  in  the  Times  when  Mrs.  Travers  entered  and 
greeted  him  kindly,  yet  with  a  nameless  something  of  caution  in 
her  usual  frank  cordiality,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  notice  and  in- 
terpret to  the  satisfaction  of  his  immense,  yet  uneasy  vanity. 

"  I  trust,  my  dear  Mrs.  Travers,  you  will  not  consider  me  in- 
trusive," he  began. 

"  Certainly  not,  Mr.  Ford.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  ;  but  are 
you  quite  well  ?  you  have  been  suffering  from  cold  ?  which  is  per- 
haps the  reason  you  have  kept  so  long  away." 

"  You  are  very  good  to  notice  my  absence  when  you  have  the 
society  of  so  new  and  agreeable  a  friend  as  Mr.  Reed."  The  head 
a  little  bent  to  one  side  with  a  jerk,  "  I  could  scarcely  hope — " 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Reed  is  a  very  old  friend,  as  well  as  a  very  pleasant 
one,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Travers  carelessly,  and  by  no  means  in  an 
apologetic  tone.  "  He  is  a  relation,  you  know,  of  dear  old  Mr. 
Lee,  and  was  quite  a  play-fellow  of  Fanny's  and  mine." 

"  Well,"  resumed  Ford,  "  I  have  ventured  to  call,  as  I  see  the 
Indian  mail  is  in,  to  ask  if  there  is  any  communication  from  Sir 
Hugh  Galbraith  ?" 

"  There  is  indeed,"  replied  Mrs.  Travers,  sitting  down  with  a  sigh ; 
"  and  a  very  decided  rejection  of  my  offer.  I  am  quite  vexed ; 
perhaps  when  he  thinks  better  of  it,  he  may  change  his  mind." 
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"Hum I  He  is  a  great  fool,  that  is,  unless  he  has  formed 
any  idea  that  a  will  more  favourable  to  himself  may  turn  up ; 
and,  even  if  it  does,  he  would  probably  be  better  off  with  your 
offer." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  he  would,"  replied  Mrs.  Travers,  slowly  un- 
tying her  bonnet.  "  I  feel  quite  sure  my  husband  would  not  have 
left  him  as  much  u  I  wish  to  give." 

"  Suppose  my  late  respected  employer  was  subject  to  crotchets 
like  other  men  ?"  answered  Ford,  rubbing  his  hands  slowly  to- 
gether, and  putting  his  head  slightly  to  one  side,  interrogatively. 
'*  What  a  cruel  triumph  it  would  be  to  Sir  Hugh  if  the  bulk  of 
the  property  had  been  left  to  him,  and  a  mere  legacy  to  you  I" 

"  Why  imagine  anything  so  improbable  ?"  replied  Mrs.  Travers 
calmly,  yet  with  a  perceptible  tinge  of  contempt  in  her  tone. 
"  Mr.  Travers  would  never  have  been  unjust  to  me." 

^  No,  no,  of  course  not ;  but.  after  all,  he  must  have  been  fallible 
like  other  men — very  fallible,  I  should  say,  or  he  never  would  have 

used  such  words  as But  I  beg  your  pardon,  you  forbade  me 

to  allude  to  that  unhappy  occurrence." 

"  I  did,"  said  Mrs.  Travers  shortly ;  "  so  you  ought  to  avoid 
everything  that  can  possibly  lead  up  to  it,"  she  added  good- 
humouredly.  "  And  tell  me  now  how  is  poor  old  Gregory's  family 
getting  on  ?  you  mention  that  he  left  a  son  and  daughter  not  very 
weU  off." 

'*  His  son  is  well  to  do  in  his  way  ;  he  commands  one  of  Duncan's 
ships ;  he  sailed  for  China  some  time  after  his  father's  death  :  but 
the  daughter  is  in  bad  health  ;  she  is  a  widow  with  several  children, 
and  very  badly  off.  The  brother  does  what  he  can  for  her,  but  he 
has  a  wife  and  children  himself." 

"  Then,  my  dear  Mr,  Ford,"  cried  Mrs.  Travers  earnestly,  "  do 
pray  see  how  she  is,  and  provide  what  is  necessary  for  her  and  the 
poor  children.  I  would  go  and  see  her  most  willingly,  but  a  total 
stranger — ^the  widow  of  a  man  who  must  be  to  her  in  some  degree 
a  personage,  having  been  her  husband's  employer — might  be 
troublesome  and  oppressive.  Pray  assure  her  of  my  sympathy 
and  readiness  to  help  her.    I  know  Mr.  Travers  would  have  done 
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so.  He  valued  poor  old  Mr.  Gregory  very  much,  and  I  feel  quite 
sore  he  would  approve  what  I  propose." 

"  Certainly/'  said  Mr.  Ford,  in  a  suppressed  and  rather  choked 
tone.  ** Certainly,"  he  repeated,  dealing  his  throat;  "Gregory 
was  a  very  faithful  servant — and — and — ^yonr  amiable,  generouB 
readiness  to  relieve  misfortune  touches  me  to  the  heart." 

"  I  imagine  the  power  to  relieve  suffering,  even  in  a  slight  degree, 
is  too  great  a  luxury  not  to  require  self -control  as  much  as  any 
other  enjoyment,"  returned  Mrs.  Travers  carelessly;  while  she 
thought,  '^  How  like  an  old-f  afihioned  novel  he  talks  1" 

**  It  is  only  one  more  token  of  that  excellence  long  ago  recognised 
by  me,"  resumed  Mr.  Ford,  throwing  out  his  hand,  which  held  a 
yellow  silk  pocket-handkerchief,  as  though  about  to  throw  down 
his  gage  to  all  comers  in  defence  of  the  young  widow's  amiability 
and  generosity. 

**  Well,  well  I"  she  exclaimed  good-humouredly,  "  I  cannot  all^;e 
the  favourite  excuse  for  keeping  one's  money  in  one's  purse,  for  I 
have  very  few  claims  upon  me.  But,  Mr.  Ford,  when  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  to  assure  my  authority  under  Mr.  Traverses  will, 
you,  too  " — she  hesitated,  blushed,  and  showed  a  charming  gracious 
confusion — ^^  you,  too,  shall  find  that  I  am  not  ungrateful  for  the 
friendship  you  have  always  shown  us  both." 

"  My  dear  madam — ^my  dear  Mrs.  Travers,  you  are  very  good  ; 
but  you  must  be  aware  that  there  are  free-will  services,  which  to 
pay—" 

'^  Would  be  the  cruellest  insult,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Travers. 
**  Certainly  I  should  indeed  be  *  of  the  earth,  earthy '  if  I  knew  it 
not.  But,  Mr.  Ford,  I  am  not  without  my  ambitions.  If  the 
house  of  Travers  really  passes  into  my  hands,  I  should  like  to 
keep  it  up,  to  increase  its  prestige,  to  renew  its  youth ;  to  prove 
to  the  world — ^my  husband's  world — that  I  am  no  unworthy 
inheritor  of  his  name  and  fortune."  She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and 
began  almost  unconsciously  to  move  to  and  fro.  "And  in  the 
pursuit  of  such  an  object  ought  I  not  also  do  you  justice,  as  well 
as  prove  my  respect  for  you — my  confidence  in  you,  and  improve 
your  position?    Not,  I  confess,  that  I  should,  unless  I  change 
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considerablj,  like  partners— even  a  junior  partner.    I  should  like 
to  rule  alone,  but  I  might  improve  your  position  materially.'* 

She  paused.  Mr.  Ford  Ibtened  eagerly  as  she  spoke,  and  passed 
hia  handkerchief  rapidly  over  his  face. 

"  You  are  quite  a  mercantile  Portia/'  he  said,  in  a  thick,  husky 
tone,  that  cleared  as  he  proceeded.  "  It  is  remarkable  to  observe 
the  natural  enthusiasm  of  youth  directing  itself  into  such  a 
channel** 

"  Ah !  you  despise  my  youth/'  she  cried,  pausing  and  leaning 
against  the  back  of  a  chair,  while  a  delicate  colour  stole  over  her 
cheek,  for  it  takes  long  experience  to  steel  the  soul  against  a  sneer. 
''  But,  you  must  remember,  I  am  older  than  my  years  ;  that  I  have 
studied  to  be  old,  and  almost  succeeded." 

"  Tour  ambition  is,  I  am  sure,  worthy  of  all  respect,"  returned 
Ford  ;  but  he  dragged  out  his  words  with  a  visible  effort.  A  short 
silence  ensued,  and  Ford  resumed :  "  Then  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith 
shows  himself  quite  inimical  to  your  just  rights,  as  they  at  present 
appear  ?" 

**  Yes — quite — ^nay,  he  threatens  to  contest  the  will ;  indeed,  Mr. 
Wall  seems  to  think  he  has  some  idea  that  another  exists.  I  have 
not  yet  seen  the  letter.  Suppose,"  continued  Mrs.  Travers  with 
the  odd  sort  of  restless  desire  to  get  rid  of  him  which  generally 
came  over  her — "  suppose  you  come  and  dine  here  on  Sunday,  and 
we  will  talk  it  all  over.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested  ;  and 
more,  if  necessary,  you  will  help  me  to  fight  this  man." 

She  smiled  very  sweetly  upon  Ford  as  she  spoke.  He  made  a 
slight  sudden  movement  towards  her,  which  he  dexterously  turned 
into  typical  hand- washing,  and  began  to  speak  with  eagerness. 

"  You  know  well — ^"  then  checking  himself,  he  recommenced — 
'*  You  may,  indeed,  count  on  me ;  and,  insignificant  as  I  seem,  I 
may  possess  more  power  than  you  think.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I 
believe  you  know  the  deep  interest,  the — the — friendship,  if  you 
will  accept  the  expression,  that  I  entertain  for  you  ;  and  whatever 
course  you  jnay  decide  upon,  I  shall  be  at  your  service,  with  or 
without  reward.  That  is  a  matter  on  which  I  do  not  dare  allow 
Ui>  thoughts  to  dwell** 
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"  No,  no  I  I  am  sure  yoa  do  not/*  returned  Mrs.  Trayers  with- 
complimentary  readiness,  qoite  heedless  of  his  dramatic  emphasis, 
her  mind  preoccupied  by  the  letter  she  longed,  yet  half  feared,  to 
read.  *^You  are  much  above  any  personal  considerations;  but 
yon  shall  not  find  me  ungrateful,  I  assure  you  ;  so,'*  holding  out 
her  hand,  '^  do  not  forget  Sunday.    We  dine  at  five  on  Sundays.*' 

Ford's  countenance  darkened,  and  his  smile,  as  he  accepted  bis 
dismissal, -was  very  snaky. 

"  And,  oh,  Mr.  Ford,  be  suie  you  see  poor  Mrs.  Bell,  old  Gregory's 
daughter.    I  wish  you  would  send  me  her  address.*' 

"  I  will  do  so,"  he  replied ;  and,  bowing  stiffly,  departed. 

'*  There  is  something  the  matter  with  that  man,"  thought  the 
young  widow,  as  she  walked  towards  her  dressing-room.  *'  He  is 
changed  in  some  way  ;  but  he  is  a  very  good  fellow.  He  must  be 
— ^he  always  has  been — and  why  should  he  change  ?  I  wonder  why 
I  am  always  so  glad  when  he  \&  gone  !" 

Dinner  passed  less  agreeably  than  usual,  for  the  three  friends 
were  oppressed  by  the  anticipated  unpleasantness  of  Sir  Hugh's 
letter.  Tom  Heed  did  considerably  the  largest  share  of  the  talk- 
ing. At  last  the  more  solid  portion  of  the  repast  was  cleared 
away  ;  the  grave  and  discreet  Edwards  gave  the  final  touch  to  the 
dessert  dishes,  which  perfected  their  mathematical  precision,  and 
departed. 

"  Now  or  never,  Mrs.  Travers — courage  1  Take  a  glass  of  sherry, 
and  open  the  fatal  scrolL" 

"  Oh,  I  am  quite  equal  to  the  occasion  without  such  extraneous 
aid,"  returned  Mrs.  Travers,  smiling,  as  she  drew  forth  the  letter 
and  opened  it  slowly.  "  What  a  horrible  hand  I  but  cruelly  firm. 
It  has  evidently  been  dashed  off  in  hot  haste.  I  must  glanco 
through  it  before  I  read  aloud."  (Heed  and  Fanny  naturally 
looked  at  their  hostess  as  her  eyes  eagerly  scanned  the  page.  First, 
the  quick  colour  fiushed  up  to  her  brow,  then  faded  away  as  rapidly, 
and  left  her  almost  pale.  When  she  came  to  the  end  she  laid  it 
down  for  an  instant  with  a  slight,  bitter  smile.)  "  Listen  to  this !" 
she  exclaimed,  taking  it  up  again,  and  proceeding  to  read  in  m  dear^ 
quiet  voice :  — 
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''  Gentlbmbm, 

"  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of ,  announcing  the  death 

of  my  cousin,  Mr.  Richard  Trayers,  and  the  liberal  intentions  of 
his  widow  towards  me.  Be  so  good  as  to  inform  your  client  that 
I  am  not  disposed,  by  accepting  obligations  from  her,  to  imply 
approbation  of  the  deplorable  weakness  which  disgraced  the  close 
of  my  unfortunate  relatiye's  life.  I  think  it  right  to  add  a  report 
that  another  and  a  very  different  will  is  in  existence  has  reached 
me.  I  am  on  the  point  of  starting  for  England,  to  ascertain,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  truth,  and,  in  any  case,  to  try  if  the  law  can 
uphold  a  will  so  infamously  unjust,  and  made  evidently  under  the 
undue  influence  of  a  lady  whose  antecedents  could  not  have  exactly 
fitted  her  to  be  Mr.  Traverses  adviser.  I,  therefore,  prefer  claiming 
my  possible  rights  to  sharing  the  sx>oil  with  her,  and  beg  that  I  may 
receive  no  further  propositions  on  the  subject. 
*'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  &c.,  &c., 

"  Hugh  Galbraith." 

When  Mrs.  Travers  ceased  reading,  she  looked  up  at  her  listeners 
and  kept  silence. 

**  What  a  bitter  bad  temper  the  man  must  have  been  in  when  he 
wrote  that  I**  cried  Tom  Reed. 

"  I  am  sure  he  is  a  detestable,  ungrateful  thing  !**  added  Fanny. 

"  You  see  Wall  was  not  so  far  wrong  when  he  said  that  too 
liberal  an  offer  might  suggest  an  idea  of  being  bought  off,"  con- 
tinued Beed. 

"  To  a  mind  of  Sir  Hugh's  calibre,  perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Travers 
dowly,  with  her  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  letter.  "  See,"  she  went  on, 
handing  it  over  to  Beed,  "  he  had  written  *  woman  *  before  *  lady,' 
and  put  his  pen  through  it,  not  liking,  I  suppose,  to  be  convention- 
aUy  rude." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  see,"  he  replied,  as  he  glanced  over  Sir  Hugh's 
effusion.  "  A  most  unwarrantable  letter — ungentlemanlike,  even. 
Yon  really  deserve  some  credit  for  taking  it  so  calmly." 

"  Do  I  ?"  returned  Mrs.  Travers.  "  Do  I  take  it  cahnly  ?  If  it 
ever  happens  that  I  can  pay  my  debt  to  Sir  Hugh,  he  will  not  fare 
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the  better  for  my  calmness !  What  haTo  I  erer  dona  to  deserrs 
such  treatment  ?  That  he  should  be  hurt  and  disappointed  br  mr 
husband's  will  I  am  not  surprised ;  but  does  he  think  Mr.  Trayers 
had  not  a  right  to  marry  any  one  he  liked  ?  And  why  shonld  I  be 
so  distasteful  to  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  ?  Sorely  he  does  not  fancy 
that  we  are  still  in  the  feudal  ages,  when  hnmble  birth  was  mora 
disgraceful  than  misconduct  ?  Why  should  he  disdain  me  without 
knowing  me  ?  Pooh  I  Why  do  /  trouble  myself  with  such  con- 
jectures ?  What  is  he  and  his  contempt  to  me  ?  I  can  well  afford 
to  despise  both.'' 

She  had  spoken  with  repressed  Tehemence,  and  stopped  abruptly. 
Reed  looked  up  earnestly,  as  if  struck  by  her  tone,  and  Fanny 
exclaimed  : 

''  And  I  dare  say  you  are  just  as  well  bom  I  I  always  heard  your 
fatlior— " 

"  Nonsense,  Fanny,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Travers.  "  I  only  know 
and  acknowledge  my  mother's  relations,  who  are  of  the  people. 
The  only  help  we  ever  had  was  from  cousin  Uicks,  and  poor 
cousin  Ilicks  was  not  a  model  of  good  breeding ;  but  I  do  not 
think  he  would  have  attributed  such  an  oiler  as  mine  to  a  desire 
to  preserve  the  lion's  share  of  the  spoil." 

''  lie  certainly  never  would  be  such  an  idiot  as  to  refuse  a  good 
oiler  and  run  his  head  against  the  chevaux-de-frise  of  the  law,  as 
Sir  Hugh  threatens ;  but  it  is  a  mere  threat  I  When  he  arrives  in 
Knghmd  he  will  find  out  how  absurd  any  attempt  to  shake  your 
position  would  bo." 

"  1  suppose  ho  will,  Tom,"  returned  Mrs.  Travers.  "  Still,  this 
man  will  give  me  trouble  and  pain.  He  has  been  wronged,  and  I 
cannot  make  it  right.  Try  and  throw  it  back  as  I  will,  his  scorn 
hurts  me  ;  the  material  superiority  of  my  position  hurts  me.  You 
may  laugli,  Tom ;  but  I  should  like  to  give  him  his  choice  of 
weapons  and  beat  him  in  a  fair  fight.  My  money  is  my  weak 
point." 

"  Long  ma>  you  continue  to  suffer  from  such  weakness!"  ex- 
clainiod  Uoed  fervently.  "  You  reall}-  are  the  most  chivalrous  lady 
I  have  over  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting." 
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**^  Oh,  I  dare  say  you  think  me  very  silly — but  I  am  wlint  I  am. 
He  saya  he  is  coming  to  England.  I  feel  that  his  arrival  will  be 
the  beginning  of  troubles." 

*'  I  am  sure  I  wish  some  one  would  g^ve  him  a  beards  hug  and 
finiah  him/*  cried  Fanny  indignantly.  "  Never  mind,  Kate  !  Ho 
cannot  take  away  everything  from  you,  as  he  would  like,  I  dare  say. 
80  you  must  tiy  and  forget  him  and  be  happy.  Do  not  let  him 
^vx  yon. 

**  I  iihall  try  and  follow  your  advice,  dear,"  returned  Mrs.  Travera, 
■miling,  and  resuming  her  usual  tone,  as  the  indignant  colour  which 
had  mounted  to  her  cheek  faded  away.  "  Gome,  let  us  go  into  the 
drawing-room ;  and,  to  turn  our  thoughts,  suppose  we  plan  out 
that  little  tour  I  have  projected  for  the  summer  ?" 

Accordingly  the  three  friends  adjourned  into  the  pleasant, 
perfumed  drawing-room,  where  ^^Bradshaw"  and  ^'Murray'* 
helped  them  to  much  lively  talk  and  delightful  plans.  !Mrs. 
Travers  was  unusually  bright,  and  Sir  Hugh  seemed  forgotten. 

But  long  after  Tom  Reed  had  bid  good-night,  and  Fanny  Lee's 
bright  eyes  were  closed  in  sleep,  Mrs.  Travcrs  eat  thinking,  with 
ber  elbows  on  her  dressing-table,  and  her  chin  resting  on  her 
hands,  tiU  her  candle  was  burnt  down  in  the  socket ;  and  then  she 
started  up,  extinguished  it,  and  opening  the  shutter,  brushed  out 
her  long,  chestnut-brown  hair  in  the  cold  moonlight 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Thb  next  Sunday  was  one  of  those  bright  soft  days  that  seem 
stolen  from  a  riper  season,  just  as  a  sample  of  the  delights  which 
more  advanced  spring  has  in  store.  Already  the  almond  and  lilac 
trees  showed  attempts  at  budding,  the  crocuses  and  violets  made  a 
respectable  show  in  the  garden,  and  Mrs.  Traverses  rooms  were 
sweet  with  hyacintha. 

Thither,  in  Sunday  garb  of  most  irreproachable  cut  and  hue, 
with  tightly-buttoned,   handsomely-stitched   gloves,   and   a  silk 
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iimbi«lla  rolled  into  the  dimexiBionB  of  a  waUdng-stick,  came  Foid. 
He  first  loomed  upon  Fanny *8  active  vision  at  church,  and  she, 
with  her  usual  impulsiveness,  bestowed  an  energetic  nudge  upon 
her  friend,  who  was  busied  in  finding  the  hymn  just  given  out ; 
hut  Mrs.  Travers  was  not  unaccustomed  to  Fanny's  nudges,  and 
Jid  not  even  lift  her  eyes  from  her  book. 

On  coming  out  of  church,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Danby  pounced  upon 
Mrs.  Travers,  for  whom  she  had  lain  in  wait ;  for  the  young  widow 
generally  kept  back  till  the  rest  of  the  congregation  had  partially 
dispersed. 

*'  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  Mrs.  Travers?  I  was  glad  to  see 
you  in  church,  for  Georgey  and  I  fancied,  from  not  seeing  yoo 
anywhere,  that  you  were  not  so  well— cold  or  something.  It  is 
such  uncertain,  trying  weather." 

'*0h,  I  am  perfectly  well,  thank  you,"  replied  Mrs.  Travers 
cheerfully. 

"  Suppose  we  walk  on  ?" 

Here  Mr.  Ford  drew  near,  looking  slightly  embarrassed,  yet 
determined. 

''  Certainly,"  replied  Mrs.  Travers ;  then,  holding  out  her  hand, 
^'  Good-morning.  Mr.  Ford  ;  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  in  church. 
Funny,  here  is  Mr.  Ford  !" — and  Fanny  felt  he  was  committed  to 
her  care. 

Mrs.  Danby  and  her  daughter  looked  at  him  with  an  instant's 
shoi*t,  sharp  curiosity,  and  then  the  party  fell  into  a  natural  march 
ing  order,  the  married  ladies  in  front,  the  young  ones,  escorted  by 
gallant  Ford,  in  the  rear.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that,  although 
speaking  very  correct  English,  with  a  good  accent,  although  a  well- 
informed  and  tolerably  good-looking  individual,  both  Miss  Danby 
and  her  mother  decided  in  their  own  minds  that  he  was,  according 
to  their  scornful  generalisation,  some  ^^  tinker  or  tailor  or  candle- 
stick maker  "  from  the  City.  Meantime  they  walked  on  harmoni- 
ously together. 

**  I  want  you  to  waive  ceremony  and  come  in  to  us  to-morrow 
evening,  my  dear  Mrs.  Travers,"  said  the  honourable  dame  per- 
suasively.   *'  There  will  only  be  my  cousin,  Lady  Georgina  Veruer, 
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lier  nephew  Lord  Delamere,  who  is  quartered  here,  and  Colonel 
Upton,  who  is  an  Indian  hero  jnst  returned.  You  might  like  to 
meet  him,  for  he  is  a  great  chum  of  your  connection,  Sir  Hugh 
Galbraith.  It  is  quite  a  family  gathering ;  no  party,  a  little  music 
and  a  rubber.    There  could  not  be  the  slightest  impropriety." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  returned  Mrs.  Travers,  gently  but 
decidedly.  "  I  could  not  think  of  leaving  my  own  house  for  some 
months  to  come.  Do  not  think  me  ungracious.  In  such  matters, 
I  suppose  individual  feeling  makes  the  law." 

*'  I  really  think  you  are  too  scrupulous,  dear  Mrs.  Travers.  It 
is  not  wise,  or  even  Christian,  to  indulge  in  morbid  regrets,  which 
only  unfit  us  for  the  duties  of  that  state  of  life  to  which  we  are 
caUed,"  observed  Mrs.  Danby,  in  a  highly  religious  tone. 

But  Mrs.  Travers  was  not  to  be  moved  ;  the  prospect  of  meet- 
ing an  old  chum  of  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  was  anything  but  attractive 
to  her,  and  she  politely  though  firmly  repeated  her  refusal. 

"  Well,  your  charming  young  friend  will  perhaps  join  us  ?" 

This  Mrs.  Travers  left  an  open  point,  determined  to  ask  Fanny 
to  stay  at  home,  as  she  did  not  at  all  like  the  idea  of  her  *^  charm- 
ing "  but  communicative  young  friend  being  brought  in  contact 
even  with  the  enemy's  most  remote  outpost. 

The  parties  separated  at  their  respective  houses,  and  Mrs.  Tra- 
vers addressed  herself  pleasantly  to  Mr.  Ford. 

"  Come  in,  Mr.  Ford ;  I  dare  say  we  shall  find  Mr.  Reed.  He 
generaUy  comes  down  on  Sundays,  but,  I  regret  to  say,  does  not 
appear  at  church." 

« I  must  b^  you  to  believe,"  returned  Ford,  following  her  into 
the  house,  "that,  although  compelled  by  railway  exigencies  to 
make  my  appearance  at  so  unreasonable  an  hour,  I  do  not  intend 
to  bore  you  all  day ;  a  walk  across  Bushey  Park,  after  a  week  at 
the  desk,  will  be  a  great  refreshment." 

*'  I  am  very  happy  to  see  you,  Mr.  Ford,"  said  the  young  widow 
simply.  "  Pray  stroll  about,  or  sit  indoors  and  read,  just  as  you 
like." 

Contrary  to  Mrs.  Traverses  expectations,  Tom  Heed  was  not 
awaiting  them,  and  luncheon  proceeded  much  more  formally  in 
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consequence.  3Ir.  Ford  was  Tcxy  elaborately  agreeable.  He  oon- 
vejred  all  the  latest  news  he  could  collect  in  the  most  polite  phrases, 
but  Fanny  was  rather  inattentiTe.  and  disposed  to  watch  the 
window  opposite  her.  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  entrance ; 
ob«enring  which.  3Irs.  TraTers  remarked,  "We  cannot  expect 
Tom  now.  lill  quite  late  in  the  eTening.  and  I  do  not  tliinlt  he  will 
cr.me  at  all." 

"  I  dare  sav  he  will  not,"  returned  Fannv. 

They  shortly  after  adjourned  to  the  ura wing-room. 

*'  I  wish/'  said  Mrs.  Ti-avers  to  her  companion.  "  you  would  be 
good-natured,  and  take  a  walk  with  3Ir.  Ford." 

This  was  a  whispered  aside,  while  he  was  critically  examining 
an  illustrated  work  on  church  architecture,  which  the  High  Church 
curate  had  persuaded  Mrs.  Travers  to  buy. 

*'  I  will  if  you  like/'  said  Fanny,  with  her  usual  good  humour. 
*'  Mr.  Ford/'  the  continued,  *'  will  you  take  me  with  you  ?  or  shall 
I  Iks  in  your  way  ?" 

'*  My  dear  young  lady,  I  am  greatly  gratified  at  the  idea  of  such 
companionship  ;  but  shall  we  leave  Mra.  Travci-s  alono  ?  Would 
she  not  join  us  ?'' 

*•  No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Ford,  I  never  go  out  ou  Sundays ;  but  a 
brink  walk  would  do  Fanny  a  world  of  good.'' 

Fanny  made  a  pretty  "mow  ''  behind  Mr.  Fords  back,  and  lan 
away  to  put  on  her  bonnet. 

'*!  have  heard,  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,"  said 
Ford,  drawing  liis  chair  near  Mrs.  Travers,  '*  that  Sir  Hugh  Gal- 
braith  was  to  have  started,  or  had  started,  from  Calcutta  the  first 
of  tliis  month  ;  so  that  he  will  probably  arrive  in  England  in  about 
a  fortnight.'' 

"  Indeed  !"  she  replied,  and  then  remained  silent  and  absorbed 
in  thought,  her  large  dark  blue  eyes  distended,  gazing  fixedly  on 
vacancy. 

Ford  looked  at  her  intently,  quite  unperccived  by  her,  until  he 
suddenly  rose  from  his  chair,  and  executed  his  favourite  flank 
movement  upon  the  window.     Then  she  said  with  a  smile  : 

"  Well,  Mr.  Ford,  he  may  come  or  go.    I  must  trouble  m^'self 
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to  furUier  abont  him.  He  has  rejected  my  offer  with  more  than 
BOom,  and  has  evidently  heard  some  rumour  of  the  second  will,  for 
he  threatens  to  dispute  the  first.  Oh,  what  would  I  not  give  to 
find  that  second  will,  or  to  know  certainly  that  it  does  not  exist ! 
I  shall  never  feel  really  safe  or  settled  until  I  am  satisfied  one  way 
at  the  other." 

'^  It  u  a  painful  position  for  you,'*  said  Ford,  once  more  seating 
bimaelf  beside  her ;  "  but  I  think  you  may  make  up  your  mind 
that  nothing  more  will  ever  be  discovered,  although  I  once  knew 
a  case  somewhat  in  point  where,  after  a  year,  the  final  will  waa 
f  oond.  But  as  to  Sir  Hugh  s  threats,  they  are  not  worth  think- 
ing of." 

"  So  Mr.  Beed  tells  me ;  and  I  will  try  not  to  think  of  them. 
Pray,  Mr.  Ford" — with  an  abrupt  change  of  voice — "have  you 
Men  able  to  see  poor  Mr.  Gregory's  daughter  for  me  ?" 

^  No,  indeed,  I  regret  to  say,'*  replied  Ford.  **  I  have  been  much 
engaged  since  we  met,  but  I  have  ascertained  her  address." 

'*  Oh,  thank  you.  Pray  give  it  to  me.  Perhaps  I  had  better 
caD.  I  have  much  more  time  to  spare  than  you,  and  I  ought  not 
to  trouble  you.** 

"Trouble I'*  repeated  Ford,  emphatically.  **When  did  I  ever 
think  anything  a  trouble  for  you  ?'* 

There  was  a  perceptible  quiver  in  his  voice.  Mrs.  Travers  looked 
np  quickly  with  a  startled  expression,  meeting  his  eyes  steadily. 

**  Oh,  yon  may  be  so  good  as  not  to  consider  me  troublesome," 
■lie  said,  with  a  certain  quiet,  careless  composure,  very  refrige- 
rating to  an  ardent,  vain,  timid  man.  "  But  I  am  all  the  more 
bound  not  to  give  you  trouble.  So  let  me  have  the  address,  and 
I  shall  call  upon  this  poor  woman  in  a  day  or  two.** 

There  was  a  tinge  of  command  in  both  voice  and  manner  that 
ndted  her  well ;  and  Ford  instantly  obeyed. 

*^  There,**  he  said,  taking  a  slip  of  paper  from  his  pocket-book. 
"  It  is  not  a  very  attractive  locahty,  you  observe.*'  Then,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  "I  trust  I  have  not  unwittingly  offended  by 
involuntarily  fallmg  back  to  the  tone  warranted  in  former,  and  tc 
cne,  happier  days." 
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■  ^"t  :I  «-  Lt-i  rrnei  -Jix:  r«rij!=aa.  wiih  head  erect  and 
*tj.-\l.  7,-  :  ■;>  *  I  1^  i:  ~:':r  wcxj.**:  I  -iasa  sav  too  can  direct 
c:ir  *:rTri  ::  *.:=:•£  Tr«rr^  in*  :i  soe--£rr.  IX?  Toa  ever  tzr  any 
«i*::lv.rj  I:  «»:  lz.!  I  :-.:l1:  ".t*  t-cc  a  iini  or  iwo.  I  should  be 
=■-•*:  :  '-TV      Itl  --Ji-r  i*-«  I  iii  aj=f?r:  eZ^iei  an  artistic  line, 
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y.T^  TrsT"-:r«  ft*.:  ---5: ill-  T>a5c-.'.  when  Fonl  disappeared, 
b:::  'r-.i*  :.v-  r*--:'-  ror-risi  -sn:!  c:l«r  :h:':y:h«  than  to  bestow 
a:.;.  -  y-.rz.  The  =c^r  4rrr:a;h  ::  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  filled  her 
w::h  ur.,iii:r.aVle  ir..i  '-r^a>:::i":Ic  -iieafinew :  but  she  made  a 
re^ol.'.io  ar.i  5-.:cce5«:-I  effort  to  binish  ^^rn  from  her  mind. 
•■  There  :<  1:  ^  ufo  in  jcir.  j  ;.:  =:eet  trouble  half  Tvay,"  she  reflected ; 
"  he  cav.  <i-^  me  no  real  harm."  She  looked  at  the  address  given 
her  by  Ford.  "  *  Mr?.  Bell.  Duke's  Square.  Lambeth,  near  Vaux- 
hall. "  I  will  tr;.-  and  sec  her  lo-morrow  ;  perhaps  it  is  foolish  and 
Quixotic  to  go  myself,  but  it  cannot  be  wrong:  and  I  haye  so 
much  time,  and  help  must  seem  long  in  coming  to  her,  poor  souL'* 
So  the  fair  widow's  thoughts  flowed  out  in  benevolent  plans,  in 
half-.safl.  lialf-8wcet  reminiscences.  How  long  she  sat  in  luxurious 
solitude  fihe  did  not  know,  when  she  was  roused  by  an  opening 
<lorir  au'l  the  announcement  of  "  Mr.  Reed." 

**  My  *lear  Tom,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  !  What  became  of  you 
IliiN  morning  ;  and  how  have  you  managed  to  arrive  at  this  unusual 
liniir  V 

'•  \V«'1I.  you  HK;,  one  of  *our  own  correspondents*  has  just 
nriiviMl   from   fmliji.     IIft.s  l)een  with  Outram  at  Delhi ;  and  we 
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late  last  night,  or  rather  this  mormug.  'i'ne  Monung 
Tkreaher  men  gave  him  a  sapper ;  so  he  offered  to  drive  me 
down,  as  he  was  ooming  to  see  some  fellow  he  knew  in  India  who 
IB  quartered  here." 

''Well,  I  am  Tery  glad  to  see  yoa.  Will  yon  have  8ome 
Inncheon  ?" 

**  No,  thank  yon ;  I  have  just  finished  breakfast ;"  and  Tom 
Reed  ensconced  himself  in  a  comfortable  chair^  yet  seemed  restless, 
-while  Mrs.  Travers  asked  and  received  the  news. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Tom  ?"  she  said  at  length.  "  You  seem 
on  the  look-out  for  somefching.  "  Oh,  I  know  I  I  suspect  you 
miss  Fanny's  attacks.  She  is  out ;  she  good-naturedly  undertook 
to  guide  Mr.  Ford  to  some  picturesque  points ;  and  I  was  not  sorry 
to  be  left  in  peace." 

Oh,  indeed,  they  will  be  back  to  dinner,  then  ?" 
Yes,  unless  they  elope  ;  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Ford  is  much  too 
proper  to  suggest  such  a  thing,"  returned  Mrs.  Travers,  laughing. 

'*  Then  you  do  not  think  the  difficulty  would  arise  on  Fanny's 
side  ?"  said  Beed,  a  little  querulously. 

"  Poor  dear  Fanny !  she  would  inevitably  box  his  ears  if  the 
spirit  moved  him  so  far.  Under  enormous  excitement,  I  could 
fancy  Mr.  Ford  on  one  knee  exclaiming,  *  A  carriage-and-four 
awaits  us  in  the  ravine  ;  fiy  with  me  I*  or  some  such  correct  incor- 
rectness ;  but  I  can  not  fancy  Fan  saying  '  Yes.'  Ah  I  Tom,  Tom^ 
you  must  put  up  with  me,  only  me,  for  the  next  half -hour." 

'*  Only  you  I"  cried  Beed.  "  And  am  I  not  the  luckiest  of  dogs 
to  have  a  teU-d-tete  with  you  even  for  once  ;  to  have  the  entree  of 
your  pleasant  home-like  house.  Seriously,  you  have  done  me  a 
world  of  good.  Do  you  know  I  am  crystallising  into  a  degree  of 
steadiness  calculated  to  result  in  a  millionaire  condition,  if  I  only 
had  a  trifle  to  begin  with.  As  it  is,  I  trust  it  may  not  impart  a 
solidity  to  my  pen  which  will  unfit  it  for  lighter  literature.'' 

'*  Do  not  fear.  Yolatihty  is  so  ingrained  in  you  that  any  graver 
habits  contracted  here  will  be  but  the  sponge-cake  underlying  the 
whipt  cream  of  your  existence." 

^'  Perhaps  so,"  returned  Tom  gravely.    *^  All  I  can  say  is,  that 
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the  cream  of  my  existence  has  been  very  considerably  whipt 
hitherto." 

Mrs.  Travers  smiled.  "  Yon  wonid  not  be  so  good  a  fellow  if 
the  rod  of  circumstance  had  been  more  sparingly  applied." 

"  So  be  it ;  but  the  process  has  had  its  unpleasantness.** 

•*  No  doubt.  Now  tell  me,  what  wonders  did  *  your  own  cor- 
respondent *  tell  of  his  adventures  in  India  ?  I  dare  say  I  have 
read  the  best  of  them ;  but  a  little  priyate  bit  flatters  one*8 
vanity.*' 

"  Well,  curiously  enough,  our  talk  all  the  way  down  here  was 
about  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith.  Markham  (that*B  our  man)  knew  him 
well.** 

^^You  do  not  say  so!**  exclaimed  Mrs.  Traven,  with  much 
intei'est.    **  And  what  does  he  say  of  him  ?** 

"  He  evidently  likes  him :  says  he  is  not  a  bad  fellow — a 
thorough  soldier ;  a  keen  sportsman  ;  rather  silent  and  hanght\-, 
but  as  plucky  as  a — well,  as  a  well-bred  Englishman  gene- 
rally is.** 

"  Or  an  ill-bred  one  either,**  put  in  Mrs.  Travers. 

^*  AVell,  as  an  Englishman,  then.  Perhaps,  when  he  comes  to 
lOngland,  he  may  be  induced  to  hear  reason  and  do  you  justice.'* 

"  That  I  imagine  he  will  never  do,**  said  Mrs.  Travers.  *'  How 
is  it  that  he  has  not  arrived  as  well  as  this  correspondent  of 
voi!r^  .•' 

''  Oh,  his  passage  was  taken,  I  understand,  but  he  was  too  ill  to 
go  on  board.  It  seems  he  was  rather  severely  wounded  defending 
tiie  entrance  to  a  fort  with  a  handful  of  men,  to  give  the  women 
and  sick  time  to  escape.  I.  hear  he  is  to  have  the  Victoria 
Cross.** 

"  Indeed,"  returned  Mrs.  Travers  coldly  ;  and,  after  a  minute's 
fsilence,  added,  *^  then  he  can  hardly  be  here  before  the  end  of 
March." 

'*!  should  think  not,**  said  Beed,  rising  and  walking  towards 
the  window.  "  It  is  very  fine,  Mrs.  Travers ;  do  you  not  feei  dis- 
posed to  follow  Fanny's  example  and  come  out  ?" 

'*  No,  I  do  not,  Tom,    she  re^ilied,  smiling  ;  "  but  pray  do  not 
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imnd  me.  I  see  you  are  longing  to  be  away — go  :  and  if  you 
bend  your  steps  towards  Bushey  Park,  you  will  probably  meet  the 
tmants.'* 

"  Ah,  you  want  to  get  rid  of  me  !"  cried  Tom.  *'  You  have 
p'^Tiie  delightful  novel  hidden  away  somewhere  which  I  interfere 
with  ;  so  I  am  off.'*  He  waved  his  hand  to  his  fair  hostess,  and 
xmn  downstairs  with  his  usual  alert  rapidity. 

Mrs.  Travers  looked  after  him  with  a  kindly,  half -amused  smile  ; 
hot  though  she  rose  and  took  a  thick,  tough-looking  book  from 
her  writing-table,  it  lay  open  unread  for  a  long  time  upon  her 
knee.  Partly  she  thought  of  Tom  Beed's  irrepressible  uneasiness 
when  he  found  Fanny  was  absent,  but  more  of  his  careless  sen- 
tence, "  I  hear  he  is  to  have  the  Victoria  Cross."  It  was  curious 
liow  it  ruffled  the  repose  of  her  mind  to  hear  of  any  worth  in 
Hugh  Galbraith — any  liking  towards  him  in  others.  It  always 
seemed  to  reflect  reproach  upon  her  dead  husband  and  herself — 
and  how  much  she  had  offended  in  urging  Mr.  Travers  to  do  him 
justice,  no  one  save  herself  knew.  It  was  such  an  effort  to  her  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Travers  on  any  forbidden  subject,  and  Galbraith  was 
always  tabooed.  Now,  all  her  efforts  were  worse  than  useless ! 
Well,  she  had,  at  all  events,  striven  to  do  right ;  and  she  could 
not  help  believing  that  her  conduct  would  come  to  light  some  day, 
even  if  not  ....  She  raised  her  book  and  strove  to  read,  but 
only  succeeded  brokenly  ;  disagreeable  thoughts  would  flit  be- 
tween her  mind  and  the  subject  before  it.  It  was  quite  a  relief 
to  hear  Fanny's  voice  on  the  stairs,  and  to  receive  the  three 
pedestrians. 

'*  I  was  so  surprised  to  see  Tom !"  cried  Fanny,  as  she  entered. 
^  1  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes  when  I  saw  him  coming  along. 
We  have  had  such  a  nice  walk ;  have  we  not,  Mr.  Ford  ?'' 

"  I  should  be  a  very  strange  individual  to  deny  it,"  returned 
that  gentleman,  with  much  urbanity.  '*  I  wish  we  could  have 
persuaded  you,  Mrs.  Travers,  to  have  joined  us;  I  think  you 
would  have  enjoyed  the  delicious  spring  feeling,  the  charming 


views." 


'*  ^'o  doubt,  Mr.  Ford  ;  but  I  seldom  go  out  on  Sunday.    Now, 
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dinner  nrill  be  ready  in  five  minutas,  so  those  who  vish  to  adorn 

had  Ijeiter  do  so/* 

o  o  o  •  •  e 

Tlio  day  but  one  after  this  conretsation.  Mis.  TraTers,  yielding 

tf>  A  kindly  impulse,  determined  to  seekont  the  old  clerks  daughter 

liorHolf.    A  deep  grateful  sense  of  happiness  had  been  developing 

within  her,  and  gradually  pervading  her  whole  being  during  the 

thriio  months  of  harmonious  quiet  which  had  succeeded  her  hns- 

bnnd  N  death.    It  was  in  vain  she  reproached  herself  for  this  dis- 

biynlty  U>  bin  memory ;  in  Tain  she  told  herself  that  her  mourning 

should  \io.  deeper  and  more  prolonged  for  him  to  whom  she  owed 

ov(t|•yibin^^     Nature  was  too  strong  to  be  held  back  from  its  irre- 

proNHJhlc*  gci*mination.     She   felt  she  was  young  and  fair;  she 

IciH'w  h\h>  woh  free,  rich,  full  to  the  lips  with  life,  and  she  looked 

I  (Hind,  lon^in^  to  bestow  some  of  her  happiness  on  others.    Sub- 

Mi-ii|iii(iiiH  (,fi  uKoful  charities  were  all  very  right ;  but  she  wanted 

1"  MH  V  I.O  Nonio  Horrowful  ones,  "  Here,  take  of  my  abundance  ;  let 

nil'  li;ivi«  (lio  Hiii)romft  pleasure  of  drying  your  tears.**    She  longed 

«••  K'vo  ri'liiif,  not  merely  by  gifts,  but  by  the  balm  of  personal 

'•\  iii|mt.Iiy.     So  Hho  started  in  the  most  generous  mood — she  went 

rilfiiir 

"  Pour  oil  I  Mr.  (JrejTory's  people  must  be  superior,"  she  thought. 

"  MiM   dllll^dlinr  will   speak  more  freely  to  me,  if  I  am  alone." 

HliM  IIu.it»|nio  look  tho  train  to  Vauxhall,  and  a  cab  from  thence 

t^»  Mil'  fidiln.HH  j^ivon  hor  by  Ford.     It  was  a  better  locality  than 

"'"*  •'M»«"1'mI.     T\w.  Kiimiixj  was  a  large  grass-plot,  adorned  by  a 

r.'w   wiM.pi,,!^  willowH.  fomod  by  wooden  rails  painted  white,  and 

"tiiroiiiidn.l  |,v  old  fiiNJiicned,  respectable-looking  red-brick  houses. 

TliP  oiin  Hhi.  Hoii^rht  |,.^,i  a  i,raH8  plate  on  the  door,  which  announced 

"MiM.   |j,.|rN  oHtnhliNJimont  for  young  ladies.'*     As  Mrs.  Travers 

nttiK,  Ihi^  d.H,r  op,.,„.d,  and  a  stout,  square-looking  man,  in  a  brown 

••voiToul.  ii.id  l,;i;rjfv  t.vniKors,  ramo  out ;  he  had  a  taU,  fluffy  hat 

"'»|  H..„,„„d  to  have  \u^n  brnsliod  tlic  wrong  way,  and  held  a  book 

with  a  hrasH  clasp,  out  of  wliich  various  papers  protruded.     He 

HUN  followed  by  a  sn.all  palo  woman,  with  a  strained,  imploring 

"^'''''''""  m  her  eyes,  and  hair  much  whiter  than  it  ought  to  have 
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been  at  her  years.  She  was  dressed  in  msty  black,  and  had  a 
email,  grey,  knitted  shawl  drawn  tight  round  her  shoulders  ;  yet 
was  there  no  tinge  of  commonness  in  her  aspect,  nor  in  her  accent, 
as  she  answered  the  man^s  imperatiye  **0n  Monday,  then,  at 
farthest,**  with  a  low,  sad- toned,  **  On  Monday,  if  I  possibly  can  ;*' 
and  then  continued  standing,  the  door  in  her  hand,  as  he  walked 
away — ^looking  with  surprise  at  Mrs.  Travers. 

*'  I  wish,  if  conTenient  to  her,  to  see  Mrs.  Bell,**  said  she,  ad- 
vancing and  drawing  a  card  from  her  case. 

"  I  am  Mrs.  Bell,  returned  the  little  woman  with  a  sigh,  as  if  * 
the  name  was  identified  with  trouble  ;  "  walk  in,  if  you  please.** 

She  led  the  way  into  what  was  evidently  a  schoolroom,  as  the 
front  and  back  parlours  opened  into  each  other,  and  were  scantily 
supplied  with  desks  and  forms. 

"Pray  sit  down,**  continued  Mrs.  Bell,  drawing  forward  the 
only  chair  in  the  room,  which  had  a  relaxed  cane  seat.  *^  I  pre- 
sume you  have  called  about  my  advertisement.** 

"  No,*'  said  Kate  Travers  ;  "  I  was  not  aware  of  any  advertise- 
ment,** and  she  placed  her  card  in  the  little  woman's  thin,  tremu- 
lous hand. 

"  Mrs.  Travers  !**  she  exclaimed  in  great  surprise.  "  This  is  most 
unexpected  I** — ^the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  and  her  lips  quivered. 

^  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  calling  on  you,**  said  Mrs.  Travers, 
colouring,  and  feeling  keenly  the  awkwardness  of  venturing  to 
intrude  her  knowledge  of  the  diJQ&culties  with  which  this  poor  soul 
had  to  contend  upon  her  notice — **  because — ^because  your  late 
father  was  much  respected  by  Mr.  Travers ;  and  had  not  his  own 
illness  come  on  so  soon  after  Mr.  Gregory's  death,  he  would,  I 

doubt  not,  have  made  it  his  business  to  ascertain **  she  paused, 

at  a  loss  how  to  proceed. 

"  Yes,**  returned  Mrs.  Bell  breathlessly,  her  thin  hands  clutch- 
ing nervously  at  her  shawL 

"  If  he  could  have  been  of  any  use  to  you,**  resumed  Kate 
Travers,  clearing  her  difficulties  at  a  bound ;  "  and  I  have  come 
to  act  for  him.  Will  you  forget  I  am  a  stranger,  and  speak  to  me 
openly  of  your  affairs  ?'* 


M 
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The  kind,  frank  eyes,  the  sweet,  modest,  hesitating  Yoice,  that 
seemed  to  a^^k  rather  than  to  confer  a  favour,  melted  the  struggling 
woman's  heart.  A  sudden  overpowering  gleam  of  hope  seemed  to 
turn  her  giddy :  she  leant  her  elbows  on  one  of  the  desks,  and, 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  she  kept  silence  for  one  trem- 
bling moment. 

"  You  are  very,  very  good !"  she  exclaimed  at  length  ;  "  and  I 
heartily  thank  you  ;  but  I  fear,  I  greatly  fear,  it  is  almost  too  late 
for  help." 

"  Do  not  say  so,"  cried  Mrs.  Travers,  feeling  at  ease  now  that 
tlio  ice  was  broken.  **  I  am  sure,  if  you  will  confide  in  me,  some> 
thing  can  be  done — some  way  of  escape  found.** 

She  spoke  warmly  and  quickly,  for,  without  a  word  of  explana- 
tion, she  perceived  that  her  listener  was  in  great  trouble.  After  a 
few  more  sentences  had  been  exchanged,  Mrs.  Belief*  shy  reserve 
gave  way,  and,  while  unheeded  tears  welled  over  and  stole  down 
her  sunken  cheek,  she  told  her  whole  story. 

While  her  father  lived  with  her,  she  was  comparatively  pros- 
I)erous ;  he  paid  her  rent,  and  further  contributed  to  the  cost  of 
the  little  household.  She  had  a  fairly  successful  school,  and  had 
contrived  to  educate  her  daughter,  now  grown  up,  a  son,  who  had 
evidently  been  a  **  ne'er-do-weel,"  whose  illness  and  death  not  long 
before  his  grandfather's  had  helped  to  exhaust  her  scanty  savings, 
and  another  boy,  her  youngest,  who  was  not  yet  twelve  years  old. 
But  with  her  father  she  lost  her  mainstay.  Her  school  fluctuated ; 
Khe  got  bel^nd  with  her  rent.  Her  landlord  had,  perhaps  unfortu- 
nately, been  tolerably  patient ;  she  had  struggled  on,  not  liking  to 
throw  away  the  connection  she  had  formed,  especially  as  ^*  dear 
Gracey  "  had  just  come  home  "  finished  "  from  an  excellent  school, 
where  she  had  gained  nearly  all  the  prizes,  and  worked  with  her 
whole  soul  in  order  to  be  a  help  to  the  '*  dear  mother  "  at  home, 
and  Mrs.  Bell  could  therefore  offer  fresh  advantages  to  her 
pjpils. 

Do  what  she  would,  however,  the  net  closed  round  the  poor 
woman ;  and,  as  the  last  chance  of  paying  her  debts  and  setting 
herself  and  daughter  free,  she  had  advertised  her  school  for  sale, 
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hoping  to  make  an  existence  by  giying  lessons,  as  she  could  no 
longer  leoeiTe  pupils.  They  had  now  nearly  come  to  the  end  of 
all  their  reaonrces — the  widow's  brother  was  at  sea,  had  been  un- 
heard of  for  months — ^the  landlord  had  just  left,  after  informing 
her  that,  if  not  paid  on  Monday,  he  must  seize  her  furniture. 

'^  And  all  will  go/*  concluded  Mrs.  Bell,  who  had  talked  herself 
into  composure ;  **  for,  between  rent  and  taxes,  there  are  nearly 
twenty-fire  pounds  due.  Then  I  do  not  know  where  to  turn  I 
With  this  house  will  go  my  last  chance  of  independence.  And 
there  is  poor  Georgie  ;  he  has  not  been  to  school  for  three  months 
— what  is  to  become  of  him  ?" 

*'  You  must  have  courage  still,**  said  Kate,  taking  her  hand,  while 
sympathetic  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.  **  The  house  shall  not  go  nor 
the  fomiture." 

*'  But,  dear  madam,  it  would  take  such  a  large  sum  to  set  me 
straight." 

**  How  much  ?"  returned  Mrs.  Travers  quickly, 

*^  Well,  you  see,  I  ought  to  be  sure  of  six  months*  rent  besides 
what  is  due,  and  just  the  little  weekly  bills,  and  a  trifle  of  ready 
money  for  books  and  things.  Oh,  I  am  afraid  I  dare  not  stay  on 
with  less  than  seventy  pounds,  and  that  is  a  fortune  I*' 

'*  Keyertheless,  you  shall  have  it,**  cried  Kate  Travers  impul- 
sively— ''you  shall  indeed  I  I  am  certain,  if  my  husband  had 
known  about  you,  he  would  have  done  as  much  or  more.** 

'*  But,  Mrs.  Travers,  pray  think  what  a  large  sum  it  is  to  pro- 
mise I  Your  kind  heart  is  moved  by  the  story  of  my  ti;publes.  I 
should  be  so  sorry  to  hu:  ry  you  into  anything  you  would  regret.** 

*'  You  shall  have  the  half  to-morrow,*'  returned  Kate,  '^  and  the 
rest  in  a  week ;  so  pray  cheer  up,  and  set  to  work  to  inform  all  your 
friends  that  your  school  is  not  to  be  given  up  ;  and  as  to  your  boy,*' 
— ^e  stopped — a  list  of  all  the  institutions  of  which  Mr.  Travern 
had  been  a  governor,  or  a  benefactor,  rose  before  her  mental  vision — 
^  we  must  provide  for  his  education  in  some  way.** 

But  her  hearer  was  faint,  and  overcome  by  this  unexpected  turn 
of  fortune.  Mrs.  Travers,  frightened  to  see  her  look  so  pale,  hastily 
rang  the  bell,  which  was  immediately  answered  by  a  graceful. 
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prettr.  dark-€yei  girl,  a  yoathfc]  pictnxe  of  the  fided  woman  who 
war  now  sobbing  hvstericallv  as  she  sat  npon  one  of  the  l<xnns^^ 
with  her  head  against  an  ink-spUshed  deek.  A  few  minutes  of 
cocfi2«ion  and  misunderstanding,  and  then  the  glorious  news  of 
their  emancipation  was  made  known  to  ^  Gzaoey.'*  who.  though 
preeerring  her  composure,  was  eTidantlv  as  much  orexjojed  as  her 
moth€:r. 

*'  The  good  God  has  sent  yon  to  ns  !"*  she  said,  in  a  choking 
voice.  **  I  have  no  fear  of  the  fntnie  if  we  can  bnt  keep  up  the 
hchool.  and  people  always  liked  to  send  their  children  to  mother. 
Then,  if  we  can  let  a  couple  of  rooms  upstairs,  we  shall  do  welL 
Oh.  you  have  indeed  given  us  hope  and  strength  !** 

Kate  remained  some  time  talking  over  the  simple  plans  of  mother 
and  da  lighter,  deeply  thankful  that  she  had  come  herself  without 
K^H  of  time,  and  utterly  winning  the  hearts  of  both  by  ^.!:e  un- 
afTecti^d  friendliness  of  her  interest  in  their  projects.  She  could 
collect  from  their  conversation  that  theirs  had  been  lives  of  unre- 
mitting industry  and  humble  content ;  no  worthier  recipients  of 
her  bounty  could  be  found. 

How  little  it  cost  to  restore  sunshine  to  their  hearts — simshino 
that  reflected  itself  glowingly  in  her  own ! 

After  this  visit,  the  pleasant  monotony  of  Mrs.  Traverses  life 
was  varied  by  an  occasional  visit  to  the  quiet  little  schoolmistress 
and  her  daughter — not  too  many — Kate  was  delicately  fearful  of 
F>eing  op[iressive,  and  in  going  through  the  forms  necessary  to 
procure  admittance  for  her  boy  into  one  of  the  many  institutions 
to  which  Mr.  T ravers  had  subscribed,  to  some  of  which  she  had 
alM>  herself  contributed. 

Thus  another  month  had  almost  s^Jpped  by,  and  the  promise  she 
had  made  to  her  protegee  had  been  faithfully  fulfilled.  After  con- 
hultation  with  Mr.  Ford,  Kate  had  determined  to  increase  her  gift 
by  an  additional  twenty  pounds,  which  would  make  it  about 
half  a  years  pout  obit  salary  on  account  of  the  long  and  efficient 
services  of  the  old  clerk. 

Mr.  Wall  had  now  ceased  to  warn  his  fair  client  that  she  must 
**  just^'  wait ;  and  she  herself  had  begun  to  plan  an  early  move  to 
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the  Contment,  beginning  with  Naples,  and  intending  to  work  her 
way  northward  as  summer  advanced. 

A  delicious  scheme,  over  which  her  fancy  revelled,  yet  in  which 
Fanny  somehow  did  not  seem  to  take  as  vivid  an  interest  as  might 
have  been  expected. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

'*  I  WONDER  what  solemnity  Mr.  Ford  intends  to  perform  to-day?'* 
■aid  Mrs.  Travers,  looking  up  from  a  note  she  was  reading  as  she 
sat  at  breakfast. 

"  Is  be  coming  here  ?"  asked  Fanny,  who  was  diligently  spread- 
ing honey  on  her  bread  and  butter. 

'^  Yes.  He  says  :  *  A  matter  of  deep  importance  induces  me  so 
to  arrange  my  work  here,  as  to  enable  me  to  present  myself  at 
noon,  when  I  hope  you  will  grant  me  a  private  interview.'  " 

'*  Ob,  my  goodness,  Kate  I"  cried  Fanny,  her  eyes  sparkling  with 
fan.  *^  Depend  upon  it,  he  is  going  to  make  you  au  offer,  or  a  de- 
claration, or  whatever  is  the  right  word." 

'  Fanny  !"  said  Mrs.  Travers  indignantly.  "  How  strange  it  is 
that  a  really  nice  girl,  as  you  are,  should  be  guilty  of  such  glaring 
vulgarity,  even  in  jest !  Do  you  forget  the  position  in  which  Mr. 
Ford  stands  to  me  ?    Never  make  such  a  speech  again." 

"  Oh,  mercy  !"  exclaimed  Fanny,  clasping  her  hands  as  if  in  terror. 
*'  Do  not  grind  me  quite  to  powder !  But  do  you  mean  to  say  you 
don't  know  that  nice,  proper,  polite  personage  is  in  love  with  you  ? 
because,  if  you  do  not,  I  shall  begin  to  think  I  am  more  than  your 
equal  intellectually.*' 

*'  Absurd  I**  returned  Mrs.  Travers  angrily.  "  I  have  a  sincere 
respect  for  Mr.  Ford,  and  such  remarks  are  insulting  to  him  as  well 
as  to  me  ;  besides,  I  am  vexed  that  you  should  be  so  regardless  of 
all  propriety — ^there,  Fanny  I  I  do  not  mean  to  be  cross,  but  do 
not  be  so  thoughtless  again  I** 

''  No,  I  will  not,  indeed,  dearest.  I  know  I  am  a  wretch  ;  but, 
Kate,  I  do  not  give  up  my  opinion  for  all  that."  . 
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*'  Think  what  nonsense  yoa  hke,  but  do  not  utter  it  I"  retnmed 
Mis.  Trayera,  looking  to  the  second  page  of  the  note,  in  obedience 
to  a  "  P.  T.  o/'  at  the  foot  of  the  first.  **  Listen  to  this,  Fan  :  ^  I 
saw  the  junior  partner  of  Booth  Brothers  this  morning.  He  had 
reached  London  only  last  night,  having  travelled  from  Marseilles 
with  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith,  though  not  exactly  in  his  company.' 
There/'  continued  Mrs.  Trayers,  *'  I  feel  as  if  I  were  before  the 
enemy,  and  on  the  point  of  going  into  action  I" 

**  Sir  Hugh  absolutely  in  London  !"  cried  Fanny.  "  Is  it  not 
sooner  than  we  expected  ?    *  HI  birds  fiy  fast.*  ** 

"No,  not  sooner  than  is  quite  possible,**  said  Mrs.  Travers 
thoughtfully,  as  she  laid  the  note  beside  her  plate.  '^  Onr  life  is 
so  serene  and  happy,  no  wonder  that  we  take  no  heed  of  time— 
*is!'  I  fear  *has  been/  would  be  more  correct  I  I  feel  quite  a 
coward  at  the  idea  of  the  unrest  that  is  before  me  ;  and  an  enemy 
is  so  horrible  —an  implacable  enemy,  who  cannot  be  bought  off  !** 
she  continued,  smiling.  "  I  am  ashamed  of  my  cowardice.  If  that 
man  had  not  a  sort  of  right  to  consider  himself  ill-used,  I  should 
be  braver.    However,  he  may  annoy,  but  he  cannot  hurt  me  I'* 

"  Take  some  more  coilce,  and  I  will  cut  you  such  a  nice  thin  alioe 
of  ham/*  said  Fanny  soothingly. 

*'  No,  thank  you — nothing  more." 

"  Why,  Kate,  you  have  scarce  eaten  any  breakfast  I** 

^'  Never  mind,  I  shall  eat  the  more  luncheon.  And,  Fanny  dear, 
I  wish  you  would  write  and  ask  Tom  Beed  to  come  down  to  din- 
ner, if  possible,  to-day.  I  will  put  on  my  bonnet  while  you  write, 
and  go  to  the  post  myself — a  walk  will  brighten  my  ideas  and 
steady  my  nerves.'* 

"  Shall  I  go  with  you  ?*'  asked  Fanny. 

'*  No.  I  want  to  think,  and  you  would  have  to  be  silent,  so  you 
would  be  bored.** 

"  Very  well,"  returned  Fanny  good-humouredly.** 

Although  a  dull  grey  morning,  the  air  and  motion  revived  the 
young  widow.  She  strove  gallantly  to  throw  off  the  depression 
aud  fearful  looking  for  evil  which  had  fallen  upon  her  spirit ;  but 
though  partially  successful,  she  could  not  quite  repress  the  sort  of 
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nBrnm  watchfulness  which  constautly  di'cw  hor  eyes  to  the  clock. 

It  zDiut  be  some  matter  of  no  ordinary  importance  that  could  in- 

incb  Mr.  Ford  to  leave  the  office  in  the  morning,  on  a  foreign  post 
dajf  too ! — ^then  she  remembered  that  Friday  was  the  post  day, 
and  credited  it  with  a  reputation  for  unlimited  ilMuck,  at  which 
fflonel  of  superstition  reason  smiled  and  imagination  shuddered. 

The  first  ten  minutes  after  midday  had  ticked  slowly  by,  and 
3rrs.  Travers,  though  fully  prepared,  could  not  help  a  nervous 
start  when  *'  Mr.  Ford  **  was  announced. 

Even  while  exchanging  the  ordinary  greetings,  Mrs.  Travers  was 
sknick  by  his  altered  appearance.  His  face  was  thinner  than  when 
she  bad  seen  him  scarcely  a  fortnight  before,  and  deadly  pale  ;  his 
eager,  glittering  eyes  had  a  haggard,  strange  expression,  which  im- 
pfressed  her  painfully. 

"  I  fear  you  have  been  ill,  Mr.  Ford  I''  she  exclaimed,  almost  in- 
Tolnntarily,  as  she  pointed  to  a  seat  near  the  fire,  and  opposite  her 


'*  lU  at  ease  I  certainly  have  been  since  yesterday,"  he  replied, 
laying  a  square,  thin  brown  paper  parcel,  folded  and  tied  with  liis 
accnatomed  accuracy,  on  the  table,  and  moving  his  chair  so  as  to 
flit  with  his  back  to  the  light. 

"  I  trust  you  have  no  very  bad  news  to  tell  me,"  said  Mrs.  Tra- 
Ters,  while  her  heart  beat  loudly. 

"Nothing  good,  I  acknowledge,"  he  returned,  taking  out  his 
handkerchief,  and  passing  it  rapidly  over  his  face. 

Mrs.  Travers  made  no  answer,  and  with  a  sort  of  choking  sound 
in  the  throat,  Ford  resumed  abruptly :  *^  The  missing  will,  for 
which  we  have  sought  so  diligently — I  have  found  it." 

^  Indeed  I"  cried  Mrg.  Travers,  with  a  sensation  of  relief.  "  I 
am  very  glad." 

"  But,  my  dear  hidy,"  said  Ford,  lowering  his  voice  and  leaning 
a  little  forward  towards  her,  "  I — ^I — as  an  old  and  trusted  friend, 
I  ventured  to  peruse  it,  and — " 

''Well,  well,  Mr.  Ford,''  interrupted  Mrs.  Travers  impatiently ; 
**  I  am  sure  yon  were  actuated  by  the  best  motives.  I  do  hope  Sir 
Hugh  is  lemembeied." 
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**  Sir  Hugh  I"  repeated  Mr.  Ford  in  a  peculiar  tone.  "  You 
iball  Bee  ;"  and  he  began  to  untie  the  parcel.  "  I  do  not  know/* 
he  continued,  **  what  induced  me,  perhaps,  to  transgress  the  limits 
of  prudence,  but  my  deep  anxiety  and  regard  for  your  interests — 
in  short,  I  read  the  document !  and  I  am  most  thankful  I  did,  for 
I  at  once  decided  that  yours  should  be  the  first  eyes  to  fall  upon  it. 
You  can  then  act  as  you  think  best." 

^^  But  where,''  exclaimed  Mrs.  Trayers,  who  had  turned  some- 
what pale — "  where  did  you  find  it  ?" 

*'  You  remember  the  large,  old-fashioned  bureau  that  stood  in 
Mr.  Traverses  private  room  ? — but  no,  you  were  there  but  once." 

"  I  have  heard  you  and  Mr.  Wall  speak  of  it,"  she  replied. 

"  We  had  examined  it  carefully,  for  Mr.  Travers  used  to  keep 
his  private  papers,  bonds,  securities — matters  unconnected  with 
the  business  of  the  house — there.  The  day  before  yesterday  I 
iad  noticed,  in  a  list  of  drawings  published  in  the  Times,  some 
numbers  of  Turkish  coupons  which  I  felt  sure  were  held  by  our 
excellent  principal,  and  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  had  breathing 
time,  I  determined  to  look  for  the  numbers  which  I  had  noted 
down.  While  so  engaged,  Poole  came  to  me  with  one  of  the  large 
ledgers  which  I  usually  lock  away  in  the  safe  myself,  as  he  had 
requested  permission  to  leave  early.  I  took  it  from  him  ;  but,  as  he 
closed  the  door,  I  remembered  a  commission  I  wished  him  to  execute 
next  morning,  and,  turning  abruptly  to  catch  him,  the  heavy  ledger 
fell  from  my  hand,  striking  the  inlaid  border  that  surrounds  the 
writing-table  part  of  the  bureau.  It  is  one  of  those  enclosed  by  a 
semicircular  revolving  cover,  which  shuts  all  in.  The  comer  of 
the  cover  must  have  come  with  much  force  upon  a  spring,  for  I 
heard  a  slight  click,  a  secret  drawer  on  the  right,  outside  the 
bureau,  flew  open,  and  in  it  I  found  this," — ^laying  his  hand  upon 
a  thick  folded  paper  which  he  had  taken  from  its  cover  while  he 

spoke. 

"  And  it  is ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Travers  breathlessly. 

"  The  missing  will,"  added  Ford.  "  And  now,  my  dear  friend," 
he  continued,  with  a  tinge  of  unusual  familiarity,  "  I  must  beg  you 
to  nerve  yourself,  for  you  will  find  this  document  to  be  singularly 
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onjost.  I  may  say  baaely  unjust !''  He  paused  nervously,  bitin<; 
hifl  under  lip,  and,  as  he  met  the  young  widow's  full,  searching, 
slmoBt  stem  gaze,  he  averted  his  eyes.  When  he  looked  at  her 
again,  she  was  holding  out  her  hand  for  the  document. 

^I  dare  say  you  exaggerate  its  injustice,  Mr.  Ford,"  she  said. 
^  Even  if  the  bulk  of  the  property  is  left  to  Sir  Hugh,  I  shall  not 
complain.  He  is  the  natural  heir.  I  have  no  right  to  more  than 
%  fair  dower.** 

"  Read  it,**  returned  Ford  emphatically ;  "  read  it,  and  ** — sinking 
his  voice,  and  drawing  his  chair  a  little  nearer  to  her — ^'^  remember, 
whatever  course  you  may  adopt,  whatever  decision  you  may  make, 
I  am  utterly  at  your  service.**     He  stopped  abruptly. 

Mrs.  Travers  looked  at  him  as  if  puzzled,  and  then  unfolded  the 
crackling  paper,  her  eyes  intently  darting  upon  the  stiff,  legal 
writing  with  which  it  was  covered.  "  Ah  !"  she  exclaimed  after  a 
few  moments,  which  were  very  long  to  Ford,  '*  I  seem  lost  in  a 
maze  of  words,  and  cannot  gather  the  sense.'* 

"  Allow  me  to  read  to  you,'*  he  said,  moving  to  her  side.  ^^  Tou 
can  follow,  and  I  will  explain.  "  You  observe  the  date — March 
the  10th.    Does  that  bring  anything  to  your  recollection  ?'* 

"  No,  nothing,**  returned  Mrs.  Travers  quickly ;  "  pray  read  on.** 

Ford  plunged  into  the  wilderness  of  words,  skimming  the  tech- 
nicalities quiddy,  yet  with  a  slight  tremor  and  catch  in  his  voice, 
and  bringing  out  the  important  morsels,  dotted  like  islets  in  an 
iEgean  of  verbiage,  with  slackened  speed  and  clear  emphasis. 
Mrs.  Travers  listened  in  steady,  unbroken  silence  to  the  very  end  ; 
the  hand  with  which  she  held  one  side  of  the  sheet  firm  and  still, 
while  Ford's  shook  perceptibly.  Cleared  of  circumlocution,  the 
will,  after  some  small  bequests  to  old  employ<Ss,  all  more  or  less 
different  from  similar  dispositions  in  the  first  will,  proceeded  to 
express  a  wish  that  the  house  of  Travers  should  not  be  broken  up, 
but  kept  in  working  order,  either  by  the  inheritor  or  a  firm  of 
partners ;  this  was  not  distinctly  diroctod,  but  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  executors.  The  testator  then  remarked,  that,  having  pro- 
vided for  all  just  claims  upon  him  by  gifts  and  otherwise  during 
his  hfetime,  he  desired  that  all  his  property,  real  and  personal, 
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Wb*-  Firf  oexs^i  reaiir^.  Sirs.  Trarer?  i-med  q:::cklv  to  the 
•  .^a:-re?  i-i  r*s-:  ilen  &Ic~d  in  a  -wciifcrlz^  :.:ze.  Ford  row, 
i:-d  fv>--i  at  &  I;::le  ci5:ir:re.  silen.  bzt  viiiliz^  her  icrently. 
A^n  Mrs.  TrsTsrs  i-rr.r^  i.:-  the  bt^lnnizr.  as  :h:i'^h  she  would 
read  x:  t::?*  nc-re  :  the::.  leirlrr  it  fall,  she  1:  :kei  -p  full  at  Ford, 
aad.  p-5h:r.z  ia:k  her  Lair  frczi  her  brow.  cic!i:=:C'3.  "I  cannot 
understar.c  :: !  la:::  cever  znectiozed  !  •  He  his  provided  for  aU 
juat  claim*  fiir.zL^  hi?  Lfetir::e.*  "What  docs  it  Eean?  Oh,  Mr. 
Fore.  ih:«  zzi^x  V-e  a  f -.rzery .'     Ton  cannot  Lcliove  i:  genuine?" 

•*  I  wo-!i  fain  believe  it  false."  he  began  in  an  unsteady  voice, 
which  he  r-r:u^'..t  more  luider  command  as  he  proceeded.  "  I 
dreaded  it?  eriec:  cp-:  n  yon  when  I  found  whit  it  was.  and  at  onca 
'leoidei  tL'*:  ;  o-j.  fini  you  al'ne.  should  first  peruse  it  before  any 
living  soul  kr.ew  of  its  existence." 

"Oh,  yes.  yes!"  cried  3Irs.  Travcrs  impatiently;  **ymi  are 
alwavs  ver".  l'O'-*-  :  but  do  vou  mean  to  sar  tliat  vou  believe  Mr. 
'iravers — my  husLrir.d — would  execute  a  will  in  which  I  am  not 
^  ven  name  J  :  in  which  I  am  totally  unprovided  for — unthought  of, 
unlcFs  the  sen:ence  about  having  provided  for  all  claims  by  gifts 
during  his  lifetime  glances  at  me?'* 

'*And  I  suppose  he  made  no  deed  of  gift  or  settlement  upon 
yoo  ?■' 

••  Xo,  certainly  not.  I  remember  being  so  vexed  before  we  were 
married,  by  old  "Mt.  Lee  asking  for  some  such  thing.  ^Ir.  Travers 
was  rather  offended,  and  said  I  might  trust  him  ;  and  I  did  com- 
pletely—justly—for  **  (with  suppressed  vehemence)  "I  will  never 
tielicve  this  thing  is  real  Xo,  not  if  one  rose  from  the  dead  to  tell 
me  HO  I     Do  you  believe  in  it,  Mr.  Ford  ?" 

Ford  made  an  attempt  to  speak  before  he  could  command  his 
voicfl. 

"  I  fear,  my  dear  Mrs.  Trnveis,  it  will  be  difficult  to  disprove  it 
r  arn  riiost  reluctantly  obliged  to  place  the  reality  of  the  questicc 
lM!foro  you.  Fii-8t,  wo  have  the  fact  that  Poole,  shortly  before  ^Ir 
Travom's  death,  admitted  voluntarily  that  he  and  old  Gregory  had, 
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«mrly  in  the  preTiomi  spring,  witnessed  a  will  which  Poole  believes 
Gregory  (who  was  one  time  a  lawyer's  clerk)  had  drawn  up  under 
Mr.  Traverses  own  direction.  Then  we  have  your  own  belief  that 
A  will  subsequent  to  that  existed.  Indeed,  you  thought  your  own 
strong  wisb  that  justice  should  be  done  to  Sir  Hugh  suggested  a 
change  in  Mr.  Traverses  testamentary  dispositions.  We  searched 
for  the  will  in  vain,  our  idea  being  that,  as  for  some  reason  Mr. 
Travers  chose  to  keep  his  intentions  a  secret  from  Messrs.  Wall 
and  Wref  ord,  the  bureau  in  his  private  room  was  the  mo»t  likely 
place  to  find  his  wilL  There,  accordingly,  I,  by  a  curious  accident, 
do  find  it.  The  witnesses  are  the  same  as  previously  mentioned ; 
the  date  also  tallies  with  what  we  were  led  to  expect ;  and,  should 
yon  unfortunately  not  be  able  to  arrange  a  compromise  with  Sir 
Hugh  Galbraith,  and  if  my  evidence  was  called  for,  as  it  no  doubt 
would  be,  I  should  bo  compelled  to  admit  that,  shortly  before  the 
date  of  that  will,  there  was  a  disagreement  of  a  somewhat  painful 
nature  on  the  subject  of  money  between  you  and  your  late  hus- 
band."   He  looked  very  intently  at  Mrs.  Travers  while  he  spoke. 

"  Of  course  you  would  have  to  speak  the  truth,*'  she  returned 
sharply.  "  But  you  surely  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  trifling 
altercation  you  unfortunately  overheard  could  have  influenced  Mr. 
Timyers  in  so  serious  a  matter  as  his  will  ?'* 

•^  It  is  impossible  to  say,*'  said  Ford.  "  No  one  knows  better 
than  yourself  that  your  late  good  husband  was  not  altogether  free 
from  crotchets  more  or  less  unreasonable.'' 

Mrs.  Travers  made  no  immediate  answer,  but  seemed  looking 
through  the  document  with  some  care. 

^  The  names  appear  all  written  in  a  different  hand  from  the 
rest/*  she  said  at  last.    "  It  is  strange  !    It  is  incomprehensible  I" 

"  It  is  cruel  and  deplorable,"  added  Ford  ;  "  and  " — dropping  his 
voice — ^"  not  the  least  painful  result  is,  that  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith, 
that  haughty,  overbearing  fellow,  will  find  a  triumph  prepared  for 
him  aa  soon  as  he  arrives." 

**  Ah  !  then  you  believe  this  horrible,  cruel,  unjust  will  is 
genuine.     You  cannot,  Mr.  Ford,  surely  you  cannot  1" 

**  My  dear  lady — ^my  dear  Mrs.  Travers,  it  cuts  me  to  the  heart 
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;o  be  GLIir<srd  to  tuoftm  irxi  joa  viQ  find  h  hard.  nar.  impossible, 
to  eei  ii  aside."  £je  roee  from  her  Mas  and  walked  towards 
tLe  Tiadow  as  be  spoke ;  be  paused  a  moment,  looking  anxiously 
after  her.  and  then  lesuiued :  **  SdD.  I  would  b^  you  not  to  be 
too  mcch  cast  down.  Sir  Hngb  cannot  be  dermd  of  all  humanity; 
TOO  obserre  )Ir.  Gerrais.  the  ezecator  to  the  first  will,  is  joint 
executor  with  Sir  Hugh  Jiiwf^lf  He  is,  I  imagine,  friendly  to . 
you  ;  if  he  represents  yoor  case  jodidoQaly,  I  am  sore  the  fortu- 
nate heir  will  not  refuse  yon,  his  cousin  and  benefactor  s  widow, 
the  means  of  subsistence,  especially  as  yon  had  made  him  a  hand- 
some offer  of  Tour  own  free  will  when  von  belicTed  he  had  no 
claim.  I  think  we  may  hope  that  Sir  Hugh  will  make  yon  some 
Fmall " 

3Ir&.  Travers  had  turned,  and  come  slowly  back  from  the  win- 
dow while  Ford  spoke,  and  now  broke  in  upon  lus  speculations  in 
a  low.  concentrated  voice,  while  her  eyes  flashed. 

**  What  are  you  speaking  about.  Mr.  Ford  ?  Do  you  think  the 
will  of  any  man  could  lower  me  into  a  dependent  upon  Sir  Hughes 
charity  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  he  will  immediately  declare,  and 
believe,  that  I  knew  of  this — this — vile  forgery,  and  so  tried  to 
buy  Lim  off  and  quiet  my  own  conscience  ?  Do  you  not  see  what 
an  ab^'ss  of  mortification  and  misrepresentation  has  opened  at  my 
feet  ? — and  if — ^if  this  thing  cannot  be  proved  false,  I  must  plunge 
in  ;  there  is  no  way  of  escape  !"  She  grasped  the  back  of  a  chair 
as  she  spoke,  and  Ford  could  see  from  the  tight  clutch  of  the 
white  hands  how  strongly  her  spirit  was  moved. 

*'  I  do  indeed  see  how  horrible  it  is  ;  how  much  more  horrible  it 
trill  be  !"  returned  Ford,  the  colour  rising  in  his  cheek,  and  a  light 
Imginning  to  sparkle  in  his  eyes.  ^*  My  heart  bleeds  for  you  ;  and 
yet  I  must  draw  your  attention  to  another  point,  of  which  J  feel 
Kurc  Sir  Ilugh  and  others  will  make  the  most  and  the  worst." 

"  AVhat  more  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Travers,  as  if  her  thoughts  were  far 
away. 

"  Tlicro  is  another  name  omitted  from  this  will  that  was  honour- 
ably mentioned  in  the  former  one — ^my  own.  You  did  not  per- 
hai>»  rnmombor  that  I  was  i*»*t  five  hundred  pounds  ?" 
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**  Ycrii,  3-es ;  I  remember.*' 

"  Then,"  resumed  Ford,  "  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  total 
silence  of  this  document  respecting  us  both,  coupled,  in  the  mind 
of  a  worldly  and  not  very  high-toned  man,  with  my  pure  devotion 
to  your  serTice ;  our  previous " 

^  I  cannot  imagine  how  any  person  could  see  the  least  connection 
between  them,**  said  Mrs.  Travers.  "  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  I 
leel  the  ground  giving  way  beneath  my  feet.  I  know  this  wretched 
will  is  forged,  untrue ;  and  yet,  where  can  I  turn  for  proof  ?  How 
can  I  save  myself  from  the  humiliation  of  yielding,  rescue  or  no 
rescue,  to  my  insolent  enemy  ?** 

The  last  word  was  uttered  with  intense  verve  from  between  her 
clenched  teeth  by  the  fair,  soft-looking  widow* 

^  Can  we  find  no  way  of  escape  ?**  asked  Ford,  in  a  low  tone, 
looking  intently  at  Mrs.  Travers.  She  did  not  reply,  and  he  re- 
sumed :  *'  Yon  would  do  much,  anything  to  avoid  submission  to 
Sir  Hugh  ?" 

"  Yes,  aujrthing,**  she  replied  slowly. 

'*  Then,  Mrs.  Travers,**  exclaimed  Ford,  his  breath  coming  short 
and  quick,  "  as  you  believe  this  will  not  to  be  genuine,  suppress  it  I 
Not  a  soul  knows  of  it  save  you  and  myself ;  you  think  it  forged ; 
yon  willy  therefore,  do  no  moral  wrong.  Need  I  assure  you  how 
completely  you  may  trust  me  ;  how  I  would  guard  you  from  dis- 
eovezy  even  more  watchfully  than  you  would  guard  yourself  I**  He 
ceased  abruptly  with  a  gasp,  as  if  for  breath. 

Mrs.  Travers  turned,  and  looked  at  him  full  and  steadily  for  a 
moment.  '*  No  1**  she  said,  "  that  would  indeed  be  to  humiliate 
myself  in  my  own  eyes,  and  put  myself  under  my  adversary's 
feet.  No,  no;  your  sympathy  for  me,  your  friendly  indigna- 
tion, blinds  you  for  the  moment;  we  will  blot  out  the  sugges- 
tion. I  see  you  more  than  half  believe  this  will  is  genuine,  and 
yon  are  the  more  indignant.  I  do  not  believe  it.  Nothing  will 
ever  make  me  believe  it — cruel,  base,  my  husband  never  could 
have  been ;  meantime,  I  must  show  it  to  Mr.  Wall,  and  get  Poole 
to  verify  his  signature.  How  xmf ortunate  that  poor  Gregory  is 
dead  t     He,  no  doubt,  was  acquainted  with  the  contents  ** 
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V 


Mr.  Ford  changed  colour  as  she  fpoke,  and  passed  his  handker- 
chief across  his  brow,  pressing  it  for  a  moment  against  his  vye^ 
"  Your  decision,"  he  said  at  last,  in  an  altered  tone,  "  does  more 
credit  to  your  conscience  than  to  your  worldly  wisdom.  Yet,  if 
the  advice  of  one  so  culpably  anxioos  for  your  welfare  as  I  am 
may  still  be  offered,  I  should  say,  "  Do  not  give  this  document 
too  hastily  into  Mr.  Wall's  hands.  Pause ;  think  of  all  yon  re- 
sign—wealth,  ease,  freedom  !  think  of  the  reverse  which  you  will 
unavoidably  incur— poverty,  obscurity,  hard  work,  possibly  a  faint 
suspicion  that  your  late  husband  had  some  good  cause  for  so 
complete,  so  eztraordinai-y  a  change  in  the  disposition  of  his  pro- 
perty." 

"  I  Hce  it  all,  Mr.  Ford,  painfully  clear ;  yet  I  must  not  do  this 
thiii((/'    She  spoke  sadly,  but  composedly. 

"  Then,"  exclaimed  Ford,  with  some  agitation,  "  I  have  placed 
iiiVholf  in  your  power  to  no  avail — my  character  is  in  your 
hands!" 

"  What  can  you  think  of  me,''  cried  Mrs.  Travers,  with  much 
wai-mth,  **  if  you  do  not  believe  that  I  would  be  as  true  to  you  as 
you  to  mc  ?  I  am  certain  you  would  never  do  for  yourself  what 
in  a  moment  of  mistaken  feeling  you  suggested  to  me.  Let  us 
forget  it.  To-morrow  you  will  think  differently ;  and,  as  to  me, 
the  proposition  shall  never  cross  my  mind  again.^*  She  looked 
kindly  and  frankly  at  him,  but  he  did  not  meet  her  eye.  **  But," 
she  resumed,  **  if  I  grieve  at  the  prospect  of  losing  my  all,  I  do 
not  forget  that  you  lose  the  legacy  you  so  well  deserved.  Nothing 
makes  me  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this,"  pointing  to  the  parch- 
ment, '^  more  than  the  omission  of  your  name." 

'*The  whims  of  testators  are  positively  unaccountable,**  said 
Ford  sullenly. 

"But  then,"  urged  Mrs.  Travers,  "there  was  no  shadow  of 
reason  for  showing  disapprobation  of  you.  Mr.  Travers  confided 
in  you — liked  you  to  the  last.  Yours  was  the  last  name  he  men- 
tioned. Ah !" — suddenly  she  stopped,  as.  with  a  flash  of  memory's 
Ughi,  tiie  d}'ing  man's  words  came  back  to  her.  **  Still,"  she  re- 
■amedy  speaking  to  herself,  "  my  faith  is  not  shaken." 


il 
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"  Some  expression  of  poor  Mr.  Trayers  no  doubt  recurs  to  you  ?" 
said  Ford  anxionslj,  while  he  watched  her  keenly. 

^  Yea/'  she  returned,  with  her  accustomed  candour.  '^  Scarcely 
an  hour  before  hia  death  he  said, '  You  will  think  I  haTe  been 
mrjust.'  Then,  after  a  while,  he  added, '  It  is  too  late !'  words 
which  I  always  thought  pointed  to  a  second  will,  but  not  one  like 
this.** 

"  Ftohaps  not ;  still  they  would  apply.  As  to  myself,  who  can 
teU  that  some  instinctiye  feeling  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Travers  may 
not  hsTe  biassed  him  against  me  ?  He  may  haye  recognised  the 
deep  admiration  I  once — ^nay,  ever  have  felt  since  those  happy 
days  when  first  I  knew  you  I  the  ardent  sympathy!  the  devo- 
tion—" 

Stop  I**  said  Mrs.  Travers  gravely,  coldly,  and  raising  her  hand 
an  imperious  gesture  which  arrested  the  movement  he  made 
towards  her.  '*  These  are  not  words  for  me  to  hear  ;  but  I  am 
willing  to  forget  them  also,  provided  they  are  never  repeated.  I 
say  so  with  no  disrespect  to  you." 

They  stood  for  a  moment  face  to  face,  and  Ford's  eyes  fell  under 
Mrs.  Traverses  composed  gaze  :  a  nervous,  sinister  smile  flickered 
on  his  lip.  He  controlled  himself  with  a  visible  effort,  and,  bow- 
ing low — 

**  You  teach  me  my  place,"  he  said — ^*'  a  lesson  I  shall  not  soon 
focget.  Onoe  there  was  little  difference  in  our  positions — there 
may  be  less  once  more  1  But  I  have  accomplished  my  errand,  and 
received  my  reward ;  so  I  wish  you  good-morning." 

"  I  do  not  wish  you  to  leave  me  in  anger,"  said  the  young  widow 
gravely.  *'  Be  just,  be  rational,  and  let  us  forget  the  whole  of  this 
morning's  conversation." 

*<  Foiget— foiget  I"  repeated  Ford  bitterly.  *'  It  is  easily  said. 
I  shall  so  tu  remember  as  not  to  intrude  again.  Good-morn- 
ing." 

He  turned  away  abruptly,  and  the  next  moment  Mrs.  Travers 
heard  the  front  door  open  and  shut  violently.  She  looked  after 
him  with  a  sigh,  and  a  troubled  expression  came  into  her  face. 

"  There  goes  another  enemy,"  she  murmured  \  then,  taking  up 
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tbe  fatal  paper,  she  slowlr  and  csrefnIiT  folded  it  np.  laid  it  in  a 
drawer,  which  she  locked,  and,  Btdng  down  to  her  wntiiig-table, 
qnicklj  penned  the  following : — 

"Dear  Sib, — I  shall  call  to-morrow  between  eleven  and  ivelTe. 
Endeavoor  to  meet  me  :  I  have  aomething  Teiy  in^Kxtant  to  com- 
manicate/' 

This  wa«  addressed  to  W.  Wall,  Eaq^  107,  B Street,  and 

she  had  it  ioatantly  despatched  bj  a  special  messenger. 

'*  Wliere  is  Miss  Lee  ?"  asked  Mrs.  TraTers,  when  the  serious 
Edwards  returned  to  sav  her  orders  had  been  obeved. 

*'  MLss  Lee  is  gone  out,  ma*anL  One  of  the  yonng  ladies  next 
door  called,  and  Miss  Lee  left  word  she  was  going  out  for  a  walk, 
and  did  not  like  to  distorb  yon,  as  yon  were  engaged.  Luncheon  is 
quiU*  really,  ma'am/' 

"  Very  well,"  returned  his  mistress  mechanically ;  "  but,  Ed- 
warrlH,  I  cannot  cat  luncheon  !  I  shall  ask  for  something  by-and- 
by.     Go — go  to  your  own  dinner." 

The  man  left  the  room,  and  Mrs.  TraTers  remained  gazing  out 
upon  tlic  garden,  where  a  flush  of  green  and  many  opening  blos- 
srrms  told  that  Spring's  first  breath  had  touched  the  earth.  Yagucly 
slie  looked  eut,  and  listened  to  the  dim  whisperings  of  her  form- 
lens  thought.  She  saw  Cullingford  and  her  cottage  home  quite  dis- 
tinctly across  that  mignonette  border.  She  felt  again  the  fluttered 
ploaMure  which  Mr.  Travers's  grave  notice  and  conversation  created. 
Slie  saw  Ford,  always  carefully  dressed,  open  the  garden  gate,  with 
hiH  ))Iack  bag  in  his  hand,  and  stop  to  assist  her  in  budding  roses. 
She  recalled  the  odd,  mixed  feelings  with  which  she  alwa^'s  re- 
garded him.  A  sort  of  compassion — a  dread  of  hurting  him — a 
tinge  of  ridicule — a  sensation  of  unsafety.  And  then  her  husband; 
HO  generous,  so  high-minded,  yet  so  narrow  and  jealous  I  A  hun- 
dro<l  instances  of  his  thoughtful  affection  returned  to  her  memory. 
lie  leave  her  unprovided  for,  dependent  on  her  enemy  ?  Never 
could  she  )>oliove  it.  Yet  the  effect  would  be  the  same  as  if  that 
horriblo  will  was  a»»ihentic. 
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A  certainty  of  del'eat— of  a  long,  weary  struggle — pressed  upon 
her.  Tbe  pleasant  yisions  of  travel,  of  study,  of  the  variety  and 
repose  which  easy  drcumstances  can  realise,  melted  utterly  away ; 
and  the  only  clear  idea  standing  up  out  of  this  misty  reverie  was, 
that  at  least  she  had  none  to  provide  for  save  herself. 

It  was  rather  a  relief  to  receive  a  message  from  Fanny  to  the 
effect  that  Mrs.  Danby  had  some  children  to  tea,  and  she  would 
be  so  glad  if  Miss  Lee  could  stay  to  assist  in  amusing  them. 

When  Fanny  returned,  Mrs.  Travers  had  gone  to  bed  with  a 
slight  headacha. 


-«o*- 


CHAPTER  VUI. 

Kate  Travers  cut  short  all  her  lively  friend's  questions  and  con- 
jectures when  they  met  the  next  morning  by  exclaiming,  "  There, 
Fanny  dear  I  ask  me  nothing,  and  say  as  little  as  possible.  I  am 
going  np  to  town  immediately.  When  I  return  I  will  tell  you 
everything,  and  you  shall  ask  fifty  questions  if  you  like  I'' 

"  I  am  sure  something  frightful  has  happened,"  cried  Fanny,  the 
tears  springing  to  her  bright  brown  eyes.  "  You  look  as  pale  as  a 
ghost,  and  as  stem  as  if  you  were  going  to  the  block.  I  wish  you 
wonld  tell  me  just  the  least  little  bit.  But,  no,  I  will  not  tease 
yon.  I  will  wait  till  you  choose.  And,  Elate,"  after  a  few  mo- 
ments* silence,  "  will  you  order  dinner  before  you  go  ?  for  I  fancy 
Tom  Beed  will  be  here  to-day  ;  he  neither  came  nor  wrote  yester- 
day." 

"  Oh,  Fanny,  I  cannot.  Besides,  there  is  no  time.  Ton  must 
be  housekeeper  for  to-day ;  order  everything  nice.  And  now  I 
must  go,  or  I  shall  be  late  for  Mr.  Wall.'' 

"Mr.  Wall  I"  echoed  Fanny.  "It  must  be  something  ter- 
rible.'' 

"Good-bye,  dear  Fan!"  cried  Mrs.  Travers;  "do  not  make 
yourself  miserable.  I  have  a  sort  of  faith  in  my  own  fortune.  I 
think  I  shall  conquer  in  the  end.  Good-bye."  And  she  ran  away 
to  put  on  her  bonnet  and  gloves,  summoning  Edwards  to  walk 
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after  her  to  the  station,  as  a  tribate  to  the  aristocratic  preja dices 
of  Hampton  Court. 

"  How  long  shall  I  hare  a  lacquey  to  follow  me  V  she  thought, 
as  the  well-bred  Edwards  handed  her  her  waterproof  doak  and 
closed  the  carriage-door,  touching  his  hat.  ^  And  how  long  shall  I 
be  able  to  pay  first-dass  fares  ?**  For.  in  spite  of  her  brave  words 
to  Fanny  Lee,  the  young  widow's  heart  sank  within  her.  It  was 
impossible  to  doubt  that  this  new  will  was  a  very  serious  misfor- 
tune, even  if,  as  she  hoped,  Mr.  Wall's  knowledge  and  experience 
enabled  him  to  find  some  weak  point  into  which  he  might  insert 
the  ^'edge  of  rei<istance.  A  long  course  of  litigation  I  She  shrank 
from  the  idea.  Yet  it  was  the  best  result  she  dared  to  hope  for ; 
and  most  resolutely  she  determined  to  fight  it  out,  were  it  to  cost 
her  fortune  and  embitter  her  life,  if— oh,  potent  monosyllable  ! — 
if  there  was  a  reasonable  objection  on  which  to  ground  resistance, 
l^ut  Kate  Travcrs  was  too  clear-headed  to  hope,  save  that  Mr. 
\VaIl  might  perceive  what  her  ignorance  overlooked. 

O  O  o  o  o  o 

"  It  ift  a  bad  business,  Mrs.  Travers,  a  very  bad  business,  I  m 
afraid !"  was  the  wise  man's  dictum  after  more  than  an  hour  of 
anxious  discussion  and  re-reading  of  Mr.  Ford's  unlucky  **  trove." 
"  1  cannot  understand  it.  Why  my  poor  friend  should  suddenly 
withdraw  the  confidence  he  had  always  reposed  in  this  firm,  and  in 
uiyKclf  particularly,  I  cannot  conceive,  except — and  this  is  one  of 
the  worst  features  in  the  case  for  you — ^that  he  was  well  aware  I 
should  never  have  assisted  to  draw  up  anything  so  unjust  towards 
y(ju.  I  was  vexed,  I  acknowledge,  that  he  should  leave  the  man 
lie  oiico  looked  upon  as  his  heir  totally  unprovided  for ;  and  so,  I 
nouo  believe,  were  3'ou.  But  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  brought  this  upon 
himself.  I  could  never  have  agreed  to  such  an  unjust  will — never ! 
W^hy,  it  lays  you  open  to— to— ^"  The  lawyer,  who  was  un- 
iiKually  moved,  pulled  himself  up  abruptly,  and  altered  his  phrsM 

-''  to  refund  all  the  moneys  expended  since  the  death  of  your 
hite  husband  —  all !"  with  emphasis.  He  paused,  and  met  his 
rlient's  eyes  fixed  earnestly  upcn  him.  A  slight  smile  curved  her 
4 1  p. 
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**  Lays  me  open  to  the  most  injurious  suspicionH,  you  were  goin^ 
to  '<ay/'  she  rejoined  quietly. 

*'  I  admit  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  realities  of  the  co^e  aro 
quite  enough,  without  adding  imaginary  hardships/' 

*'  But,  Mr.  Wall,  you  do  not  seem  to  take  in  my  idea  that  this 
will  is  not  genuine  ?** 

**  "What  are  your  reasons  for  that  opinion  ?"  asked  the  lawyer 
■everely,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  and  thrusting  his  hands  into  his 
trousers  pockets. 

"  My  reasons  I"  repeated  poor  Kate,  feeling  how  unreasonnble 
they  would  appear  to  the  legal  mind.  '*  Alas !  they  are  scarce 
worthy  the  name,  though  very  convincing  to  me.  First,  nothing 
oonld  persuade  me  that  Mr.  Travers  would  make  a  will  and  never 
mention  my  name  ;  then,  his  employing  some  stranger  to  draw  it 
— ^his  keeping  it  a  secret — the  different  handwriting  in  parts — the 
change  in  all  his  former  dispositions — ^his " 

"  My  dear  lady/'  interrupted  Mr.  Wall,  removing  his  hands  from 
his  pockets,  and  running  his  finger  along  the  lines  of  the  fatal 
paper  which  lay  open  on  his  desk,  **  the  law  ignores  innate  convic- 
tions. I  observe  the  various  names  are  filled  in  in  a  different 
hand  ;  that  is  nothing,  a  very  ordinary  occurrence  when  there  is  a 
wish  for  secrecy.  Kow  let  me  ask  you,  Whose  interest  would  it 
be  to  forge  this  will  ?  No  one  s  save  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith's ;  and  I 
do  not  think,  even  in  your  present  very  naturally  excited  frame  of 
mind,  you  could  for  a  moment  suspect  a  gentleman  of  unblemished 
honour,  a  soldier,  to  whom  no  amount  of  fortune  could  atone  for 
the  slightest  taint—" 

^  I  have  not  suspected  him,**  returned  Mrs.  Travers,  in  a  low, 
concentrated  voice,  *'*  though  he  did  not  hesitate  to  write  his  sus- 
pidona  that  I  had  suppressed  a  will  favourable  to  himself." 

*'  That  was  quite  a  different  matter,"  said  Mr.  Wall,  disposed,  as 
men  usually  are,  to  pooh-pooh  a  woman^s  claim  to  stand  on  the 
same  platform  as  themselves  in  a  question  of  honour.  "It  was 
very  wrong,  of  course,  but  he  was  in  a  passion,  and,  you  must  re- 
member, he  knew  nothing  of  you." 

"  Nor  I  anything  to  Sir  Hugh's  advantage.  But  I  am  not  in  a 
panion,  nor  do  I  suspect  him.    Mr.  Ford — " 
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"  My  dear  Mrs.  Travers,"  interrupted  the  lawyer,  "  your  doubts 
irirely  cannot  wander  in  that  direction !  The  poor  man  loses  his 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  probably  wiU  lose  his  employment  into 
the  bargain." 

•*  You  are  too  quick,  Mr.  Wall.  I  was  not  going  to  say  " — with 
a  slight  emphasis — ^^  that  I  doubted  Mr.  Ford." 

*^  Well,  excuse  me.  Now  I  must  ask  you  one  or  two  questions, 
which  I  entreat  you  to  answer  truthfully — I  mean  faithfully. 
More  mischief  is  done  and  causes  lost,  through  the  impossibility  of 
getting  litigants  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
to  their  advisors  than  from  anything  else." 

^'  I  have  always  tried  to  be  faithf  al  and  true,"  said  Mrs.  Travers 
sadly,  tears  welhng  up  in  her  large  dark-blue  eyes,  as  she  looked 
steadfastly  into  those  of  her  companion.  "  Ask  what  you  will — I 
have  nothing  to  conceal." 

"  I  believe  you — I  believe  you !"  returned  Wall,  quickly  and 
earnestly.  **Look  back  as  clearly  as  you  can,  and,  if  possible, 
recall  any  quarrel,  any  little  difference  of  opinion  which  may  have 
arisen  between  you  and  your  excellent  husband  ; — every  trifle  you 
can  remember  may  prove  important — differences  will  arise  even 
between  the  most  attached  ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  crotchets  of 
testators  are  perfectly  incredible,  as  well  as  the  indolence  which  so 
often  holds  men  back  from  undoing  the  wrongs  into  which  temper, 
or  jealousy,  or  Heaven  knows  what,  has  hurried  them." 

"  Latterly,  no  doubt  from  failing  health,  Mr.  Travers  was  rather 
difficult,"  she  replied ;  "  but  the  only  serious  difference  that  ever 
arose  between  us  was  when,  after  the  death  of  Miss  Lee's  grand- 
father, I  sent  her  a  small  present  of  money.  My  allowance  was 
verv  liberal,  and  I  did  not  require  Mr.  Traverses  help ;  so  I  sent  it 
without  letting  him  know.  Her  letter  acknowledging  the  money 
fell  into  his  hands,  and  I  was  astonished  at  the  anger  it  caused. 
Ho  said  much  that  I  have  forgotten  and  he  did  not  really  mean, 
but  he  did  not  get  over  the  irritation  for  some  time." 

"  Did  you  do  your  best  to  soothe  him  and  make  the  amende  .*" 
interrupted  the  lawyer. 

'*  I  did  my  best.    I  told  him  I  would  never  again  repeat  the 
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offence,  as  it  caused  him  annoyance ;  but  I  could  not  agree  with 
him  in  thinking  that  I  was  wrong  in  doing  what  I  had  done  ;  and 
I  am  of  the  same  opinion  stilL" 

^  Just  so/'  returned  Mr.  Wall,  in  a  cynical  tone.  **  You  stuck 
to  your  own  opinion,  cost  what  it  might — a  yery  womanish  pro- 
ceeding, excuse  me.** 

"  Yes,  I  excuse  you,**  replied  Mrs.  Travers,  colouring  slightly  \ 
''  only  if  you  insist  on  women  misrepresenting  their  opinions,  do 
not  quarrel  with  them  for  occasional  departure  from  truth,  which 
may  not  suit  you  quite  so  welL** 

"•  Anyhow,*'  returned  the  lawyer,  turning  aside  from  this  thrust, 
**  your  steadfastness  has  probably  cost  you  a  fortune !  When  did 
the  altercation  happen  ?'* 

"  Some  time  in  February  last  year — about  the  end,  I  think.** 

"  And  this  is  dated  the  10th  of  March  I  I  think  that  is  strong 
presumptive  evidence  of  the  mischief  you  did  yourself.  No  doubt 
Mr.  Travers  argued  that,  when  a  free  woman,  you  would  squander 
an  bis  hard  earnings  on  your  own  friends ;  and  men  contract  a 
wonderful  affection  for  money  they  have  scraped  together !  Un- 
just as  it  is,  I  have  known  the  disposition  of  large  properties 
totally  changed  for  a  slighter  cause.  I  fear  you  have  yourself  to 
blame  for  this,**  striking  the  sheet  with  his  finger,  and  unconsciously 
finding  a  sort  of  relief  in  what  he  could  not  resist  feeling  was  a 
certain  palliation  of  his  late  client*s  cruel  will. 

*^And  can  you  believe  this?'*  cried  Mrs.  Travers  passionately. 
She  had  kept  herself  well  in  hand  hitherto,  and  now  broke  out  only 
for  an  instant.  "  Can  you  be  so  unjust  to  your  friend  as  to  imagine 
that,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  reason,  he  could  have  lived  on, 
treating  me  with  seeming  confidence  and  affection,  and  yet  be  con- 
scious of  the  treachery  that  would  leave  me  penniless  at  his  death  I 
I  knew  him  better,  and  nothing  will  ever  make  me  believe  this  to 
be  his  genuine  will  I** 

**"  It  is  not  like  him  to  have  so  acted,"  said  the  lawyer ;  *'  but,' 
shrugging  his  shoulders  with  an  air  of  superior  wisdom,  ^'  if  you 
knew  as  much  of  testamentary  vagaries  as  I  do,  nothing  would 
teem  incredible.    Nevertheless,  I  quite  believe  your  late  husband 
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intended  to  change  his  will,  and,  as  ao  many  haTe  done  before  him 
pat  it  off  a  little  too  long."* 

**  He  neTvr  agned  this  one,**  retrxnied  Mzs.  Triren,  sadly  but 
emphaticaDj  ;  **  and  now  what  is  to  be  done,  Mr.  Wall?*' 

"  Ha— hum !    I;  is  realhr **  he  began,  hentating,  and  looking 

again  thiongh  the  obnozioiis  document.    ^'Gregoiyy  one  of  the 
witnesses,  is  dead.*^ 

"  Yes ;  he  died  hwt  autumn.  Mr.  Ford  saja  that  Poole  is  under 
the  impression  the  will  was  written  out  by  poor  old  Gregory ;  but 
this  is  not  his  writing,  so  Mr.  Foid  says.** 

^  Ah.  that  is  nothing.  I  must  see  this  man  Poole,  and  try  what 
I  can  make  of  him ;  but,  my  dear  madam,  I  dare  not  flatter  you 
with  much  hope.  Eyerything  tallies,  you  see,  with  the  first  report 
that  another  will  was  in  existence.  Poole  mentioned  the  end  of 
February  or  beginning  of  March  as  the  period  at  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  witness  what  he  believed  to  be  the  will " 

'*  And  then  ?"  persisted  Mrs.  Travers. 

"  Well,  then^  if  Poole  is  able  to  swear  not  only  to  his  own  signa- 
ture, but  that  he  and  Gregory  were  present  together  on  the  day 
the  will  purports  to  be  dated,  and  that  he,  Poole,  saw  the  testator 
sign  the  will  in  the  place  where  his  name  now  appears  thereon,  in 
the  presence  of  himself  and  Gr^ory,  the  other  witness,  and  that 
they  then  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Travers  and  of  each 
other,  afi&zed  their  names  as  witnesses  thereto — why  then  I  fear 
we  cannot  upset  such  proof,  and  must  inform  Messrs.  Payne  and 
Layton,  Sir  Hughes  solidtors — a  very  respectable  firm — and  try  to 
make  the  best  terms  we  can  for  you.  From  all  I  hare  known  of 
him,  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  is  not  the  man  to—" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  the  widow,  colouring  Tery  deoply, 
and  opening  her  large  eyes  full  upon  him. 

''  That  he  must  be  induced  to  make  you  some  allowance  out  of 
the  estate  ;  he  certainly  ought — ." 

"  Never  mention  such  a  thing  !**  cried  Mrs.  TraTen,  rising  from 
her  seat  in  her  excitement.  '*  I  utterly  forbid  it  I  What !  accept 
a  compromise,  and  forego  my  right  to  dispute  this  base  imposition 
—my  chance  of  upsetting  it  1    Never  I    I  am  young  and  healthy. 
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and  not  uneducated ;  I  will  earn  my  bread  somehow.    But  give  up 
the  possibilities  of  the  future — ^never,  never  I" 

The  lawyer  was  a  little  startled  by  her  suppressed  vehemence. 

'*  Very  natural  you  should  say  so  just  now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Tra- 
rers ;  pray  sit  down  again.  We  must  reflect,  above  all  things — 
reflect  carefully,  before  taking  a  single  step.  Nothing  need  be 
done  hurriedly ;  but  I  would  advise  your  quietly  collecting  togethei 
everything  poor  Mr.  Travers  gave  you  in  his  lifetime ;  remember 
yon  are  entiUed  to  eoery  thing  he  has  ever  given  you — plate,  pic< 
tores,  furniture,  jewels,  books,  &c. — and  be  careful  in  your  expen 
diture.    For  how  long  have  you  that  house  at  Hampton  Court  ?'' 

"  Six  months  longer.    Ah,  Mr.  Wall,  I  see  there  is  no  hope  I'' 

"  I  do  not  exactly  say  so — " 

*^  I  should  like  to  see  Poole  myself,**  interrupted  Mrs.  Travers. 
Hereafter  if  you  will.    I  must  see  him  alone  first." 
There  is  no  more  to  be  said  now,"  returned  the  young  widow, 
drawing  down  her  veiL    '*  I  will  go.    Thank  you  for  the  friendly 
feeling  you  have  shown.    If  there  is  the  shadow  of  a  chance  you 
will  fight,  will  you  not  ?" 

"  Not  for  a  shadow,  my  dear  lady — not  for  a  shadow.  I  would 
rather  secure  a  little  substance  for  you." 

**  I  will  have  none  of  the  substance  you  mean." 

^  Well,  well  1  Ton  must  reflect  calmly  when  you  have  cooled 
down.    Nothing  is  a  bad  alternative." 

^  Good-bye,"  said  Mrs.  Travers,  turning  quickly  away. 

The  lawyer  followed  her  to  the  door. 

"I  will  write  the  moment  I  have  anything  to  communicate, 
depend  upon  that." 

She  bowed  and  was  gone. 

"An  ugly  business — a  very  ugly  business,'  said  the  lawyer  to 
himself,  as  he  went  back  to  his  desk,  and  penned  a  note  to  Mr. 
Ford,  requesting  him  to  send  up  Poole  immediately,  and  to  call 
himself  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon.  This  he  despatched  by  a 
special  messenger. 

o  o  o  o  o  o 

Her  present  trial  had  in  it  elements  of  strength  and  bitterness 
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totally  dissimilar  from  Kate  Traverses  former  experiences.  There 
i!vaH  nothing  to  touch  her  heart,  for  she  exonerated  her  husband 
fully,  utterly,  from  the  cruelty  and  treachery  of  which  Mr.  Wall 
evidently  suspected  him.  Impossible  as  it  now  seemed  that  she 
could  ever  prove  it,  or  even  find  a  plausible  theory  to  account  for 
her  conviction,  she  was  as  certain  that  will  was  forged  as  though 
she  had  witnessed  the  operation.  A  vague  idea  that  some  one 
might  have  done  it  to  obtain  a  hold  upon  Sir  Hugh  floated  through 
her  brain,  and  was  dismissed  with  a  start,  as  it  suggested  another 
suspicion  which  seemed  so  preposterous  that  she  strove  to  banish 
it  immediately  ;  yet  it  would  not  go,  and  haunted  her  for  many  a 
(lay  iind  night,  although  she  resolutely  refrained  from  uttering  it. 

She  was  too  natural  and  healthy  a  woman  not  to  put  a  true 
value  on  the  advantage  of  wealth — 1.«.,  she  was  heartily  sorry  to 
lose  it,  but  by  no  means  overwhelmed  with  dismay  at  the  prospect 
The  real  sting  lay  in  her  adversary's  victory — ^in  the  cause  given  to 
the  iiKilicious  and  the  idly  gossiping  to  shake  their  heads  and  cry, 
"  Fi(;  upon  her  !  It  is  plain  old  Travers  knew  of  something  very 
tlisj^Tjiceful,  as  plain  as  if  we  saw  it  with  our  eyes.  "After  all  '* — 
she  pondered,  trying  hard  to  keep  fast  hold  of  reason — **  my  pos- 
Kible  errors  and  misfortunes  will  soon  be  forgotten !  But  what 
Hhall  I  do,  and  where  shall  I  go  ?  Not  out  of  England — not  too 
far  from  London.  I  will  never  lose  the  remotest  chance  of  dis- 
proving that  will." 

Tlio  young  widow  had  given  up  all  hope  for  the  present ;  fomr 
da}'K  had  elapned  since  her  interview  with  the  lawyer,  and  she  had 
heard  from  him  in  the  interim.  Poole,  he  wrote,  had  made  the 
necessary  affidavit  as  to  the  due  execution  of  the  will  by  Mr.  Tra- 
vers in  his  and  Gregory's  presence,  so  that  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  submit,  and  the  sooner  the  new  will  was  communicated  to 
the  opposite  party,  the  better  chance  of  making  good  terms. 

In  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Travers  had  gone  through  some  trying 
scenes  with  poor  Fanny  Lee  and  the  faithful  Mills.  The  latter 
was  cruelly  disappointed,  and  strongly  inclined  to  quarrel  with 
every  one,  including  her  much-enduring  mistress.  But  Fann^^a 
grief  and  teiTor  at  the  idea  that  she  might  possibly  be  separated 
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from  her  tender  protectress  touched  her  to  the  heart.  *'  You  will 
not  send  me  awaj,  dear.  I  will  do  anything — be  the  servant,  and 
sweep,  and  dust,  and  cook !  I  can  do  a  ch— chop  nicely  !'*  sobbed 
Fanny.  "  I  know  I  am  a  selfish  thing,  and  very  little  use,  but  I'll 
break  my  heart  and  die  if  I  leave  you  and  go  among  strangers 
again!" 

*'  Dear  child !  yon  shall  not  go  if  I  can  possibly  help  it,"  replied 
Mrs.  Travers  soothingly. 

Mrs.  Mills,  with  much  significant  head-shaking  and  screwing  up 
of  the  month,  hinted  her  opinion  ^*  that  if  her  advice  had  been 
taken,  things  might  have  been  different.  It  was  true  she  hadn't 
much  edication,  but  she  could  see  how  things  was  going  clearer 
than  most,"  &c.,  &c. 

Tom  Beed,  too,  the  widow^s  prime  counsellor,  had  run  down 
twice  to  see  them,  and  even  he  was  overwhelmed.  At  first  he 
oonld  hardly  credit  the  misfortune,  but  after  he  had  seen  Mr.  Wall, 
and  perused  the  unlucky  discovery,  he  too  counselled  compromise, 
and  had  gone  away  the  evening  before  with  carte  hlanche  to  agree 
to  any  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wall's,  except  to  ask  for  an  allowance 
from  the  widow's  triumphant  foe. 

Meditating  on  these  unpleasant  topics,  Mrs.  Travers  strolled  into 
the  Palace  gardens,  at  the  hour  when  luncheon  generally  left  them 
much  deserted.  She  wanted  the  freedom  of  lonehncss.  She 
wanted  the  fresh  air,  and  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  place,  feeling 
that  beauty  might  be  a  rare  ingredient  in  her  future  every-day  life. 

She  wanted,  too,  to  re-read  one  or  two  advertisements  in  the 
Times  which  had  caught  her  eye,  and  suggested  plans  ;  so  she  took 
that  famous  broad-sheet  with  her,  and,  seating  herself  on  a  bench 
that  encircled  a  large  yew  tree,  remained  for  some  time  in  a  sort 
of  unconscious  reverie — ^the  nearest  approach  to  stillness  the  waking 
brain  can  know.  The  dehcate  perfume  of  the  early  flowers,  the 
first  flush  of  tender  green  upon  the  trees,  the  joyous  spring  note 
of  the  birds,  the  delicious  odour  of  the  freshly-chpped  grass,  the 
high-bred  beauty  of  the  stately  garden,  filled  her  with  a  sad  plea-* 
sure.  To  all  this,  and  such  as  this,  she  must  soon  be  a  stranger 
banished  from  the  pleasant  and  lovely  places  of  life  by  a  caprice  of 
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oircnmstance  I  She  knew  how  well  suited  to  her  taste,  her  natoro^ 
nay.  even  her  ontward  presence,  was  all  that  is  noble  and  beauti- 
ful, and  she  never  seemed  to  have  fallen  into  her  right  place.  She 
never  grew  to  be  at  home  with  the  richly-dressed  and  fairly  well- 
bred  wives  and  daughters  of  Mr.  Traverses  City  friends,  or  rather 
acquaintances — there  was  a  lack  of  subjects  in  common  between 
them.  They  dimly  looked  down  upon  her  as  a  person  of  no  con- 
nections, and  she,  too  careless  in  her  innate  strength  to  recognise 
the  wherefore,  felt  there  was  an  indefinable  barrier  between  them 
— an  invisible  fence,  harder  to  clear  than  a  stone  wall.  "  The  upper 
ten  have  certainly  never  taken  kindly  to  me,  if  my  Hereford  Square 
acquaintance  can  be  so  classed.  I  suppose  Sir  Hugh  would  scarcely 
look  on  them  as  equals." 

While  she  thus  conjectured  idly,  steps  approached,  and  the  scent 
of  an  excellent  cigar  reached  her.  Voices — ^men's  voices — came 
nearer,  and  two  gentlemen,  one  in  undress  uniform,  sat  down  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  tree. 

''It  is  a  deucedly  lucky  turn  for  you,  but  hard  lines  for  the 
other.  I  wonder  what  vexed  old  Travers,  and  induced  him  to  cut 
her  off  ?'*  said  one  of  the  voices ;  and  Elate  could  not  resist  listen- 
ing eagerly  for  a  few  moments. 

"  Heaven  knows,"  replied  the  other — a  harsh,  deep-toned  voice, 
somewhat  monotonous  in  its  strength.  ''  He  must  have  been  crazy 
altogether — first  to  forget  all  that  was  due  to  his  age,  his  station, 
everything,  and  marry  the  low-bred  daughter  of  a  lodging-house 
keeper ;  some  bit  of  vulgar  prettiness,  whose  highest  ambition 
could  not  have  soared  beyond  the  owner  of  the  general  shop  in  bcr 
native  village  I  Faugh  I  Give  me  a  fresh  cigar,  Upton  I  If  in 
his  old  age  poor  Travers  had  such  vagaries,  could  he  not  have  been 
content  to  take  her  for  a  mistress  ?  but  to  give  her  his  name,  and 
the  fortune  he  once  intended  for  me,  and  then  to  leave  her  penni- 
less, dependent  on  my  charity !    It  was  insanity  I" 

"  You  had  better  not  suggest  the  idea,"  said  the  other  dryly. 

"  It  would  be  of  no  consequence,**  replied  the  second  speaker. 
**  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  upset  a  wiU.  No  lawyer  would  take  up 
this  female's  case — but  I  shall  not  let  the  creature  starve.     By  the 
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way,  sho  offered  me  a  good  slice  of  the  property  at  the  outset ; 
depend  upon  it,  she  knew  there  was  another  will  somewhere.  Tra- 
vers  had  found  her  out  in  some  delinquency — conscience  had  made 
a  coward  of  her." 

*^  I  don*t  know/*  began  the  other ;  but  Mrs.  Travers,  colouring 
with  shame  both  at  what  she  had  heard  and  for  having  stayed  to 
hear  it,  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  stole  swiftly,  softly  away. 

But  for  omnipotent  appearances,  she  would  have  ran  at  full 
speed  to  hide  herself  in  her  own  room,  to  try  and  silence  the  cruel 
words  that  rang  over  and  over  again  in  her  ears.  All  her  worst 
and  bitterest  anticipations  were  realised.  The  basest  of  her  sex 
could  not  have  been  spoken  of  with  deeper  scorn. 

No  spark  of  manly  consideration  tempered  this  gentleaoiXiL^  judg- 
ment of  a  defeated,  and,  for  all  he  knew,  friendless  woman.  And 
this  was  a  man  of  the  class  and  profession  usually  credited  with 
chivabous  traditions  I  Because  he  was  reared  in  the  purple  of  a 
higher  caste  he  permitted  himself  to  believe  there  was  no  honour, 
no  principle,  no  heart,  among  the  unfortunates  in  whose  veins 
flowed  the  blood  of  those  serfs  over  whom  this  proud  man's  fore- 
fathers had  tyrannised,  and  who,  in  spite  of  every  disadvantage, 
had  developed  themselves  into  the  strength  and  power  of  the 
nation.  How  she  hated  and  scorned  him,  and  almost  prayed  for  a 
chance  of  putting  her  foot  upon  his  neck.  It  would  be  no  conmiou 
revenge  that  would  satisfy  her.  No  more  aristocracy  or  gentility 
for  her.  No  I  She  would  enroll  herself  in  the  ranks  of  the  simple, 
undistinguished  workers.  Though  far  from  being  a  crying,  hyste- 
rical woman,  Kate  Travers,  already  a  little  strained  by  the  resolute 
suppression  of  her  feelings,  could  not  control  a  violent  fit  of  weep- 
ing, so  helpless  and  humiliated  did  she  feel  under  a  sense  of  unde- 
served defeat.  All  around  was  so  dark  too !  Not  a  gleam  of  hope 
in  any  quarter  of  the  horizon  I  For  more  than  the  space  of  half 
an  hour  she  felt  beaten  to  the  earth ;  and  then  her  healthy  hope- 
ful nature  began  to  assert  itself.  She  would  rouse  up  and  be 
doing  something  ;  and  she  had  need  to  look  round  her  quickly,  for 
she  was  well-nigh  penniless.  And  no  stress  of  circumstances  would 
induce  her  to  accept  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith's  ^'  charity." 
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At  this  point  of  her  reflections  there  was  a  tap  at  the  door,  and 
Fanny's  voice  asked,  '*  Are  you  there,  Kate  ?" 

**  Yes." 

"  We  have  been  looking  all  over  the  gardens  for  you.  I  did  not 
know  you  had  come  in.  Tom  Beed  is  downstairs  and  wants  to 
see  you." 

*'  I  will  come  directly." 

But  it  took  some  time  to  bathe  her  eyes  effectually,  and  she  was 
vexed  to  see  they  were  still  red  and  swollen,  when  she  felt  ashamed 
to  keep  her  visitor  waiting  any  longer. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"Dear  Madam, — ^I  have  had  a  long  interview  with  Sir  Hugh 
Galbraith's  solicitor.  He  informs  me  he  is  authorised  to  offer  you 
an  allowance  during  your  lifetime  from  the  estate  of  your  late 
husband  of  three  hundred  pounds  (£300)  per  annum,  on  condition 
that  you  agree  to  accept  the  will  to  which  Sir  Hugh  administers 
as  the  true  and  final  expression  of  the  testator*s  intentions,  and 
sign  a  declaration  to  that  effect. 

"  I  urged  that  the  allowance  was  considerably  disproportioned 
to  the  estate ;  and  he  very  naturally  replied  that  Sir  Hugh  was 
in  no  way  bound  to  consider  this,  or  to  make  any  allowance  what- 
ever. 

"  Now,  my  dear  madam,  let  me  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of 
giving  this  offer  due  consideration.  Both  as  your  legal  adviser 
and,  if  you  will  permit  it,  as  your  friend,  I  strongly  advise  you  to 
accept.  I  do  not  see  the  most  remote  prospect  of  being  able  to 
dispute  this  very  unjust  will,  and  you  are,  I  am  sure,  too  sensible 
a  woman  not  to  recognise  the  wisdom  of  the  old  proverb,  ^  Half  a 
loaf,'  &c.  Messrs.  Payne,  Sir  Hugh's  solicitors,  are  willing  to 
renounce  all  claim  for  moneys  disbursed  sinc«  the  death  of  Mr. 
Travel's,  as  I  have  represented  that  you  simply  kept  up  the  estab- 
lishment as  your  late  husband  left  it ;  and  I  must  here  warn  3*ou 
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that  rent,  wages,  &c.,  now  due,  should  be  paid  by  the  executors 
out  of  the  estate. 

"  Any  further  information  you  may  require  you  can  obtain  from 
Mr.  Beed,  who  is  good  enough  to  take  charge  of  this  letter,  and 
with  whom  I  would  suggest  your  taking  counsel ;  ho  seems  truly 
interested  in  you,  and  is  also  a  man  of  business. 
"'  Hoping  to  see  you  in  a  few  days, 

^'  I  am,  dear  Madam, 

**  Yours  truly, 

"  F.  Wall. 
"  Mrs.  Trayers,  Hampton  Court." 

This  letter  was  handed  to  the  widow  by  Beed  as  soon  as  their 
first  greetings  had  been  exchanged.  And  she  read  it  through 
steadily,  without  moving  a  muscle  of  her  countenance,  while  Heed 
watched,  with  the  keenest  sympathy,  the  traces  of  tears  and  mental 
conflict  upon  her  fair  face. 

^*  Well,  Tom,'*  she  said,  with  a  brave  attempt  to  smile  as  she 
finished  reading, ''  it  is  all  over.  There  is  nothing  now  to  be  done 
but  to  go  forth  into  the  wilderness." 

"  It  is  by  far  the  most  infer "  began  Heed. 

"  Hush,  dear  old  friend,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Travers ;  "  do  not 
rouse  up  the  passion  and  bitterness  I  have  scarcely  succeeded  in 
croBhing  down  for  the  present." 

*'  No,  I  will  not,"  he  returned  persistently.  "  But  Wall  commis- 
sioned me  to  mention  one  or  two  matters  which  he  omitted  to 
write ^"  and  Beed  paused  abruptly. 

*'  Disagreeable  things,  I  suppose,  Tom,"  said  Mrs.  Travers  with 
a  sigh  "  But  you  need  not  fear  to  *  put  a  name '  to  anything.  I 
fancy  my  thoughts  have  been  before  you.  The  strongest  f eeUng 
I  have  is  an  ardent  desire  to  leave  this  place,  where  I  have  now 
no  right  to  be." 

**  Exactly,"  cried  Beed.  "  That  was  the  first  point  I  was  to 
speak  about.  The  sooner  you  move  the  better.  And  Galbraith's 
solicitors,  I  was  to  tell  you,  are  authorised  to  pay  a  quarter's 
allowance,  annuity,  or  whatever  it  is  " — he  stumbled  a  little  over 


I 


tb  poTt  Gf  ha  ipccc^— -  m  A^wsce.  ^Kwidwl  job  cm  TMmte  at 


*~Do  thcT  dkmk  I  mat  be  brfted  to  gxve  up  wbat  Sir  Hugh 
Galbrudi  kMsks  z^Ka  M  kk  fKopatr?*  Mid  Ifn^TniFen.     ^I 
quite  mdr  tt>  go ;  bat  toq  moift  yinlfiilind  me,  Tom !     I 


**^A  Tetj  Bxtmal  retacazaoe."  begm  Tom  nothinglT.  mnd 
lanni^'cd  into  a  eriwiWe  and  peEBBsre  ^eecb — for  this  wis  the 
point  spedaDr  mnfMed  to  hit  tact  and  eloqnenea  bj  Mr.  WaU. 

Mza.  TraTea  fistoied  qmedr,  witboot  tbe  gnaHeit  intermption, 
and  when  Tom  Reed.  haTing  exhaosfeed  hia  subject,  paused  for  a 
reply,  she  said  in  a  low,  firm  race,  ^Do  not  waste  any  more 
words,  Tom.  On  this  matter  my  mind  Is  mialterably  made  up. 
Had  I  children,  I  might  decide  difEerently.  As  I  am,  so  necessity 
fihaU  compel  me  to  touch  Sir  Hugb*s  money.** 

**  Poor  Fanny  !**  escaped  almost  inTolontarily  from  Beed*s  lips. 
**  She  will  be  homeless  strain.** 

^  She  shall  not,**  returned  Mrs.  TrsTers,  glancing  with  a  kindly 
smile  at  her  companion,  while  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.  ^  I  could 
not  bear  to  part  with  that  dear,  ^thf ol,  thoughtless  child — for 
she  is  a  child  in  many  ways.  Bat,  Tom,  I  have  a  dim  sort  of  pro- 
ject of  which  I  shall  speak  to  you  presently.  And  I  am  not  quite 
without  resources.  I  have  some  jewels,  diamonds,  and  other 
things  which  Mr.  Ti-avers  bought  for  me,  and  which  are  distinctly 


mine."  # 


^  What  are  they  worth  ?  A  mere  trifle ;  nothing  to  reckon 
upon/*  replied  Beed,  in  a  disparaging  tone. 

^  They  cost  seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds,  if  not  more.** 

*^  And  they  would  not  bring  half  that  money  when  sold,**  he  re- 
joined. **  Even  if  they  did,  what  is  the  interest  of  seven  hundred 
pounds  ? — not  enough  to  buy  you  scented  soap.** 

And  again  Tom  urged  the  acceptance  of  Sir  Hugh*8  bounty, 
and  almost  lost  his  temper  at  the  widow*s  senseless  obstinacy,  as 
be  termed  it.  Then  she  shed  a  few  tears,  which  disarmed  Tom ; 
m  the;*  parted,  Mrs.  TraYer8*s  resolution  still  unmoved,  and  Beed 
refusing  to  couHider  her  decision  final. 
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-  Tell  Mr.  Wall,"  were  her  parting  words,  "  that  the  day  after 
io-monow  he  can  hand  over  this  house  to  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith,  or 
the  owner.    I  shall  leave  it  before  noon." 

^  But,  my  dear  soul !  you  will  never  be  able  to  pack  up  your 
traps,  and  decamp  by  the  day  after  to-morrow  I" 

**  I  shalL  Poor  Mills,  Fanny,  and  myself  have  been  preparing 
ever  since  I  saw  Mr.  WalL  I  only  require  to  find  a  lodging  some- 
where in  town.  I  can  do  that  to-morrow ;  and  then,  Tom,  you 
will  still  be  my  counsellor  and  familiar  friend,  though  I  am  unfor- 
tunate, and  stupid,  and  blind  to  my  own  interests,  and  everything 
else  that  is  wrong  ?" 

^  Look  here,  Mrs.  Travers,"  cried  Tom,  grasping  her  hand  ener- 
getically ;  '^  right  or  wrong,  111  stick  to  you  through  thick  and 
thin!" 

"  I  believe  you,"  she  returned,  trying  bravely  not  to  cry.  "  You 
shall  have  a  line  from  me  with  the  new  address  some  time  to- 
morrow ;  and  you  must  come  and  see  us  very  soon." 

"  Won't  I  ?  And  now— excuse  the  question — ^have  you  any 
cash?" 

*'  Yes ;  enough  for  the  present.  Go,  and  bid  Fanny  good-bye. 
I  have  too  much  to  do  to  ask  you  to  stay." 

o  o  o  o  o  O 

A  few  days  later,  Beed  foimd  Mrs.  Travers  and  his  cousin 
oomparatively  settled  in  a  small  street  in  that  part  of  Camden 
Town  which  oonsiden  itself  entitled  to  write  Begent's  Park  on  its 


The  change  from  the  airy,  stately,  old-fashioned  house  to  the 
narrow  front-parlour  struck  him  with  a  keen  sense  of  pain ;  but 
he  could  not  refrain  from  observing  that  Mrs.  Travers  looked 
brighter  and  Fanny  less  tearful  than  when  he  had  seen  them  last. 

It  waa  evening  when  he  reached  their  abode,  and  the  Uttle  room 
waa  aooiewhat  gloomy ;  but  Mrs.  Travers  ht  the  gas  at  once,  and 
then  he  beheld  a  table  laid  for  tea,  with  the  addition  of  cold  meat 
and  wateroreHea.  There  were  even  tufts  of  primroses  and  violetn 
on  the  mantel-flhelf ,  and  a  general  look  of  order  and  occupation 
inseparable  from  the  presence  of  cultivated,  thoughtful  women. 
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"  Oh,  Toniy  I  am  bo  glad  to  see  you,"  cried  Fanny,  springing  to 
meet  him. 

**  And  so  am  I/*  said  Mrs.  Travers  heartily ;  while  Milb.  who 
had  been  seated  at  table,  rose  with  a  rueful  countenance,  curtsied, 
and  made  as  though  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Do  not  stir,  Mills.  Tom,  you  will  be  pleased  to  have  MiUs 
at  tea.    We  are  all  companions  in  misfortune,"  said  Mrs.  Travers. 

"  To  be  sure,"  cried  Tom  cheerfully.  **  Sit  down,  Mrs.  MiUs 
You  look  pretty  comfortable.  Tea  I  I  am  dying  for  a  cup.  Come, 
Fanny  ;  I  will  let  you  sit  next  me,  if  you  promise  to  cut  my  bread 
and  butter." 

And  the  friends  gathered  round  the  table  with  wonderfully 
cheerful  exteriors,  at  all  events  ;  and  for  a  while  the  talk  flowed 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

^'  There  is  no  use  in  moping,"  cried  Tom  at  last.  '*  What  do 
you  say  to  a  box  at  the  Haymarket  to-morrow  night  ?  There  is  a 
capital  piece  on  there,  and  I  think  I  can  get  you  a  box." 

"  Take  Fanny,  by  all  means,"  replied  Mrs.  Travers  ;  "  as  for  me, 
I  do  not  pretend  I  should  not  enjoy  it,  but  it  would  be  most  un- 
seemly." 

''  If  you  think  so,  I  can  say  no  more  ;  but  you  will  come,  Fanny  ? 
and  I  tell  you  what,  we  will  take  Mrs.  Mills.  I  dare  say  her 
*  young  man  *  has  not  treated  lier  to  the  theatre  all  the  time  she 
was  vegetating  at  Hampton  Court." 

"  Ah,  go  'long  with  you,  Mr.  Tom  1"  returned  Mrs.  Mills,  slightly 
relaxing  as  Reed,  raising  his  voice,  addressed  her.  He  was  an 
immense  favourite  with  the  afi&icted  Mills,  who  remembered  him 
in  his  school-boy  days  of  tatterdomalionism. 

'*  Yes,  yes.  Mills,  you  must  come  I"  cried  Fanny.  "  It  will  do 
you  all  the  good  in  the  world." 

"  Well,  now.  Miss  Fanny,  I  did  think  you  would  be  the  last  to 
leave  my  poor  dear  lady  all  alone  in  her  trouble,  to  fret  and  break 
her  heart ;  but  you  go  and  amuse  yourself,  I'll  stay  and  keep  her 
company." 

**  But,  Mills,  you  are  so  miserable  yourself  you  won't  do  her  one 
bit  of  good,"  returned  Fanny  at  the  top  of  her  voice.    Then  sud- 
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denly  lowering  it,  and  in  deep  penitence,  ^^  There  !  what  a  stupid 
I  am  I  I  have  done  it,"  watching  Mills,  whose  face  assumed  an 
awf  al  expression. 

'*  You  needn't  tell  me  so,  Miss  Fanny.  I  know  well  enough  I 
am  no  good  now  ;  but  you  needn^t  tell  me  so." 

"  I  do  declare,  Millg,  I  never  meant  anything  of  the  kind." 

"  Xo,  no,"  said  Tom,  cutting  a  tempting  thin  slice  of  bread  and 
butter  ;  *'  Miss  Fanny  only  meant  to  say  you  and  Mrs.  Travers 
would  do  each  other  no  good  if  you  were  left  together.  A  little 
more  bread  and  butter,  Mrs.  MilLs  ?" 

''  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  I  have  had  enough.  No  good,  in- 
deed !"  and  Milla^  refusing  everything,  comfort  included,  made  her 
exit,  stating  she  had  plenty  to  do. 

^'  And  now,  Tom,"  said  Mrs.  Travers,  when  the  table  was  cleared, 
^  let  us  have  a  committee  of  ways  and  means  ;  bring  over  my 
writing-book  and  the  ink,  Fanny,  while  I  get  all  my  worldly  goods 
for  Tom's  inspection." 

"  Oh,  Tom  I"  cried  Fanny,  as  Mrs.  Travers  left  the  room  ;  "  do 
not  let  her  send  me  away  !  I  cannot  tell  you  how  miserable  I  am 
sometimes  when  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  comes  across  me. 
I  ahiver  and  turn  cold,  and  I  know  I  look  blue.  I  suppose  I  am 
Tery  selfish  and  good-for-nothing  to  feel  so  ;  I  ought  to  be  brave 
and  go  away  and  earn  my  own  bread,  but  I  can't,  dear  Tom,  I  can't 
indeed.  It  was  so  horrible  before  ;  I  could  do  anything  with  her 
— but  alone " 

She  broke  down  abruptly.  Poor  Beed's  heart  was  at  his  lips, 
he  caught  her  hand  in  both  his  own,  his  keen  black  eyes  softening 
with  the  tenderest  sympathy.  "  Dearest,  sweetest  cousin !"  he 
exclaimed,  in  such  an  imusual  tone  that  Fanny  looked  up  startled, 
'*  you  must  not  fret  yourself.  I  think  Mrs.  Travers  will  manage 
to  keep  you  with  her  still ;  and  if  she  cannot — why,  you  had  better 
come  and  manage  my  housekeeping."  And  he  kissed  the  hand  he 
held  lovingly. 

^  Oh  \  Tom,"  returned  Fanny,  with  a  vivid  blush  as  a  conscious- 
ness of  his  meaning  dawned  upon  her ;  ^*  that  is  nonsense." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is,  just  at  present,"  said  Tom,  with  u  sigh  and  a 
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smile,  as  he  slowly  relinquished  her  hand.  **  But  if  ever "  in- 
terrupting himself,  "  Fanny  I  I  must  never  indulge  myself  in  such 
talk  till  it  ceases  to  be  nonsense.    Eh,  Fanny,  darling  ?" 

**  Nothing  short  of  the  profoundest  sense  should  ever  be  ad- 
dressed to  such  a  sage  as  I  am,**  returned  Fanny,  arranging  the 
writing  materials  a  little  nervously  ;  "  so  no  more  nonsense  an  you 
love  me,  Tom.** 

'*  As  I  love  you,  no  I'*  said  Eeed  with  unwonted  seriousness. 

Mrs.  Travers  re-entered  at  that  moment,  perhaps  fortunately 
for  Tom  Heed's  self-controL  "  I  have  restored  Mills*8  equanimity/* 
she  said,  smiling,  *'  which  kept  me  a  little.  Here,  here  is  all  I 
possess  I"  and  she  placed  sundry  morocoo-covered  cases  on  the 
table. 

*'  Ah  I  now  for  an  examination,*'  cried  Tom ;  and  the  three 
friends  drew  in  their  chairs.  **  What  have  we  here  ?**  he  continued, 
Assuming  a  solenm  and  magisterial  air.  **  Three  diamond  stars  I 
By  Jove  I  they  are  sparklers  I** 

"  How  lovely,  Kate  1  Why  did  you  never  show  them  to  me 
before  ?    Is  it  not  cruel  to  have  to  sell  them  ?**  said  Fanny. 

*'  Here  are  the  earrings  to  match,**  said  Mrs.  Travers.  ''  Poor 
Mr.  Travers  bought  them  after  the  first  great  dinner-party  we  went 
to  together,  when  he  observed  I  was  the  only  lady  present  without 
jewels  ;  the  stars  cost  t\\o  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  and  the  ear- 
rings one  hundred.*' 

"  Put  that  down,  Fanny  ;  mmd  you  make  nice  figures.  What 
next,  madam  ?*' 

*'  These  bracelets,  opal  and  diamond,  and  emeralds.  Mr.  Travers 
gave  seventy  pounds  for  one,  but  I  do  not  know  how  much  for  the 
other.'* 

'*  The  stones  look  very  fine  ;  but  I  am  no  judge,*'  said  Heed. 
And  so  they  went  through  the  whole  array — bracelets,  rings  and 
lockets,  jewelled  hair-pins  and  earrings ;  the  prices  of  but  few 
were  known  to  Mrs.  Travers,  and  Beed  tried  to  guess  at  their 
probable  cost,  always  telling  Fanny  to  put  down  considerably  less. 
Yet  on  examining  the  list,  he  found  a  sum  total  of  six  huudred 
and  thirty-five  pounds. 
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A  decent  little  capital,  if  you  could  but  realise  it/*  cried  Tom 
^e  must  not  hope  for  that,  I  fear.  Yon  may  get  something 
r  the  Talne  of  the  stones  if  we  can  find  an  honest  jeweller. 
s  diamonds  ought  to  sell  well  if  we  could  find  a  private  pur- 
ser. My  own  experience  in  such  matters  is  extremely  limited — 
ited,  in  short,  to  small  transactions  in  da3r8  bygone,  with  a 
liiTe  whose  natural  and  acquired  sharpness,  quite  unsof  tened 
any  kinsmanly  consideration,  was  more  than  a  match  for  my 
xperienoe.'*  Mrs.  Trayers  laughed,  and  Fanny  opened  her  eyes. 
7e  must  do  the  best  we  can,"  resumed  Tom.  ''  I  shall  take 
rice.  Perhaps,**  insinuatingly,  "  when  you  find  how  little  these 
tty  things  will  produce,  you  will  give  more  favourable  consider- 
>n  to  the  offer        ** 

If  they  only  bring  me  twenty-five  pounds,  or  nothing,  my  de- 
mination  will  be  still  the  same ;  do  not  mention  that  man  or 
offer,**  said  Mrs.  Travers  in  a  low  voice. 

Do  you  know  I  have  seen  him?**  exclaimed  Fanny,  with 
gled  horror  and  triumph. 

You  !  impossible  I**  cried  Mrs.  Travers  and  Tom  together. 

Tes,  I  did.    It  was  that  day,  just  before  we  left,  when  I  went 

ok  for  you,  Kate,  in  the  Palace  gardens,  I  saw  Colonel  Upton 

ng  with  a  great,  tall,  ugly,  red-looking  man.    I  felt  in  some 

:)rdinary  way  that  it  was — him,**  continued  Fanny,  suppress- 

le  name.    **  And  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  was  paying  the 

ou  know,  Kate,  I  met  that  horrid  Mrs.  Danby,  and  she  cried 

las  Sir  Hugh  Galbndth  been  to  see  you  ?  for  he  is  down 

-day  with  Colonel  Upton.*  ** 

w  has  the  charming  Mrs.  Danby  become  horrid?**  asked 
oking  up  from  his  figures,  to  change  the  conversation. 

she  was  so  prying  and  unfeeling,  and ** 

*  resumed  the  prime  counsellor,  turning  to  Mrs.  Travers, 
silence,  "  suppose  you  succeed  in  getting,  say,  half  th& 
rather  the  cost  of  these  pretty  things.  What  is  your 
for  I  see  you  have  one.** 

that,*'  replied  Mrs.  Travers,  opening  her  pocket-book 
out  a  slip  of  newspaper  ;  '^  read  it  aloud.** 
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Tom  took  it  and  read  as  follows  :— 

'*  To  be  disposed  of,  on  moderate  terms,  in  consequence  of  the 
owner's  death,  the  goodwill  and  stock-in-hand  of  a  first-class 
fancy-work  and  stationery  business  in  a  thriTing  town  on  the  sea- 
coast,  not  far  from  London,  much  frequented  by  summer  visitors, 
and  surrounded  by  resident  gentry.  The  lease  of  the  house  (old- 
fashioned  and  commodious),  seven  years  unexpired,  to  be  included 
in  the  purchase.  Address  C.  P.,  Messrs.  Hook  and  Crook,  Size 
Lane,  City." 

^*  Why,  what  in  Heaven's  name  has  this  to  do  with  it  ?**  cried 
Tom,  when  he  finished,  looking  up  with  a  bewildered  air. 

'•  Everything,"  returned  Mrs.  Travers  quietly.  "  If,  on  inquiry, 
it  turns  out  a  promising  speculation,  and  I  can  get  money  enough, 
I  shall  buy  it  and  turn  tradeswoman — ^you  know  I  am  partly  *  to 
the  manner  bom,'  Tom." 

'•  Keep  a  shop !  you !"  exclaimed  Fanny,  in  open-mouthed 
amazement,  and  then  became  silent,  too  stunned  to  talk. 

''  Well,  this  is  quite  in  keeping  with  your  refusal  to  accept  the 
tolerable  means  of  existence  to  which  you  have  an  undoubted 
right.  I  never  heard  anything  so  preposterous,"  said  Tom,  with 
some  heat.  "  What  would  poor  old  Travers  say,  if  he  could  look 
out  of  his  grave,  to  see  his  name  over  the  door  of  a  miserable 
shop ! — and  you  always  say  you  respect  his  wishes." 

^^  His  name  was  long  enough  on  a  doorpost ;  but  it  shall  not  be 
over  any  shop.  Have  patience,  Tom ;  hear  all  my  scheme,"  said 
Mrs.  Travers,  with  much  sweetness,  and  then  went  on  rapidly,  "'  I 
have  thought  of  everything.  I  must  work  to  live — the  question  is 
how?  There  are  only  two  lines  open  to  women,  teaching,  or 
business  in  a  small  way.  I  leave  the  miserable  indefiniteness  of 
'companionship'  out  of  the  question.  If  I  adopt  teaching  I 
become  at  once  a  homeless  waif,  and  Fanny  the  same ;  while 
Milb  will  have  to  be  provided  for  somehow.  True,  I  might 
attempt  a  school,  where  they  would  be  of  use  to  me  ;  but  I  cannot 
find  that  I  have  courage  for  such  a  hopeless  struggle  as  working 
up  a  school.  Now,  this  *■  business '  will  give  me  a  home  and  evenings 
to  myself.    I  have  already  written  for  particulars.    If  they  are 
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Mfisfictorv  I  will   risk  it.  Tom  :  hut  <>iu'    tliin"   I    p^()llli^^'.  vnu, 

unless  I  can  pay  the  whole  purcliase-inonev  at  onco.  I  will  ^ive  it 

Dp.  I  will  not  begin  with  a  burden  of  debt  on  my  back.  Fanny 
jhaJI  be  my  assistant,  Mills  our  housekeeper,  so  the  old  home  j<hall 
not  be  broken  up  ;  and  trust  mo,  I  will  put  heart  and  soul,  energy 
and  plack,  into  my  new  career.*^ 

^  Career  !"  echoed  Tom,  "  I  never  heard  such  insanity  !  you  will 
lose  year  money,  and  your  position  into  the  bargain.  Fancy  you 
behind  a  counter,  and  Fanny  matching  wools  !  I  can  never  con- 
sent to  such  degradation." 

"  Is  that  a  suitable  word  from  the  sub-editor  of  a  *  high-class 
Liberal  paper  ?'  For  shame,  Tom  I  do  not  be  false  to  your  prin- 
ciples. My  career  shall  not  be  degrading  ;  but  listen  to  me.  I  do 
not  want  any  one  save  yourself  to  know  where  I  am.  I  want  to 
lie  in  wait  for  some  evidence  about  this  will.  I  shall  never  rest 
until  I  know  the  truth — there  is  some  unaccountable  mystery 
about  it" 

**  Xot  much,  I  am  afraid,**  said  Tom,  shaking  his  head. 

"  I  always  think  that  horrid  Mr.  Ford  made  it  up  to  worry  us 
all,"  exclaimed  Fanny,  at  the  last  speaking  with  her  tongue. 

"  I  see  I  shall  have  to  secure  berths  for  both  of  vou  at  Hanwell," 
said  Tom  resignedly.  "  Mrs.  Travers  wanting  to  keep  a  shop,  and 
yon,  Fanny,  accusing  that  poor  fellow,  Ford — who  has  lost  his 
legacy,  and  wiU  no  doubt  lose  his  situation,  who  has  always  been 
Mrs.  Traverses  most  devoted  servant— of  forging  a  will  directly 
opposed  to  his  own  interests! — really,  you  are  a  pair  of  very 
charming  madwomen  I'* 

^  Do  not  be  so  ridiculous,  Tom ;  I  never  could  bear  Mr.  Ford." 

"  Ah,  then,  I  dare  say  he  has  conmiitfced  a  couple  of  murders, 
aod  forged  no  end  of  things,"  said  Tom,  with  an  air  of  assumed 
oonviction. 

**  Do  not  talk  such  nonsense,  Fanny  dear,"  added  Mrs.  Travers 
absently. 

"Now,  let  ns  say  no  more  about  this  wild  project,"  said  Tom, 
rising.  "You  will  think  differently  when  you  have  reflected  a 
little  mote.    It  is  getting  late.    I  will  make  all  the  inquiries  I  can 
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tfvmorrow  ;is  to  tlie  best  course  to  be  pursued  with   the  jewel:?' 
and  perhaps  have  something  to  suggest  when  I  come  for  Fanny  tz  -^ 
go  to  the  Haymarket ;  for  we  must  not  lose  our  expedition  because  * 
we  quarrel — eh,  mesdames  ?" 

"No,  certainly  not,"  replied  Kate.    "One  word,  Tom,  befor— • 
you  go.    Your  word  of  honour,  that  you  keep  this  project  of  mii 
a  secret  from  every  one,  especially  Mr.  Wall  and  Mr.  Ford." 

''  Trust  me,  I  would  not  mention  your  temporary  insanity  to  an] 
one.    By  the  way.  Ford  was  with  me  to-day — and  deucedly  cut-  - 
up  he  looks — to  ask  your  address.    I  said  I  did  not  know  if  I  ws 
at  liberty  to  give  it ;  but  that  I  would  forward  any  note.     He  tok 
me  he  heard  old  Mr.  Gervais  had  refused  to  act  as  executor." 

**  Then  everything  is  absolutely  in  Sir  Hugh's  hands,"  exclaimef^ 
Mrs.  Travors.   ''  Time,  and  time  only,  can  unravel  this  web !    Good- 
night, Tom  ;  bear  with  me  yet." 

"0(x>d-night,  Fanny,"  squeezing  her  hand;  on  which  the  mis — 
chievous  little  witch  cried,  "  Oh,  you  hurt  me  ;  see  the  mark  my«4 
ring  has  made !"  whereat  Mrs.  Travers  laughed  good-humouredly^^ 
and  Tom,  also  laughing,  disappeared. 

*'  Toll  me,  Fanny,"  said  Mrs.  Travers  thoughtfully,  when  they^* 
wcri'  left  alone,  '^  would  it  break  your  heart  to  keep  a  shop  with   ^ 

**  Oil,  to  tell  the  real  truth,  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  a  shop  at 
all.  I  always  fancy  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Danby  turning  up  to 
buy  twopence-halfpenny  worth  of  wool,  and  her  polite,  well-bred 
surpriso  at  fmding  you  and  me  there.  But  Kate,  dear,  rather  than 
l>e  parted  from  you,  I  would  help  you  to  keep  a  rag-and-bone  shop  I*' 
cried  Fanny  heartily,  falling  on  her  neck  and  kissing  her.  "  Only 
you  must  mind  what  Tom  says.  He  knows  everything !  and,  Kate 
— I  did  not  like  to  mention  it  before  him — ^but  there  is  that  beau- 
tiful pearl  locket  and  the  turquoise  bracelet  you  gave  me.  You 
do  not  suppose  I  am  going  to  keep  them  ?  There !"  taking  two 
oases  from  her  pocket.  **  I  got  them  out  when  I  heard  you  say 
yon  wex6  going  to  look  over  your  things ;  and,"  continued  Fanny, 
Uuihiiig,  **  I  have  five  poands  left  of  what  you  arc  pleased  to  call 
mj  qnirtor*!  salary — there  it  is  I    I  am  ashamed  to  have  so  little. 
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•nd  I  would  not  even  have  that,  only  it  is  so  soon  after  quarter- 
day." 

T  think,  dear  Fan,  we  may  spare  my  little  gifts — at  least  at 
pnieni  But  I  will  gratefully  accept  the  money.  Keep  a  sovereign, 
jmt  to  prevent  your  being  penniless !'' 

^'Oh,  I  am  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  have  five  shillings  left.  More, 
&ie— dearest  Kate — than  I  had  when  you  took  me  in  I**    Another 

"  Well,  go  to  bed,  dear,"  returned  the  young  widow.    "  We  can 
^  no  more  at  present.    I  believe,  Fanny,  there  is  a  happy  f  uturo 
^oie  you ;  and  for  myself,  somehow,  I  cannot  fear,  so  long  as  I 
^n  work  in  my  own  way." 

^anny  disappeared ;  but  Kate  Travers  sat  long  alone,  and  in 
Profound  meditation. 


CHAPTER  X. 

^^^E  Deemed  very  long  to  our  dispossessed  heroine  and  her  depen- 
^Hts  while  Tom  Beed  sought,  with  all  the  energy  and  shrewdness 
*^  which  he  was  remarkable,  to  do  the  best  for  his  friends.  Of  the 
^'bree,  Fanny  seemed  to  bear  the  lingering  days  best.  Mrs.  Travers 
lU)ticed  that  since  her  visit  to  the  theatre  under  her  cousin  s  escort, 
there  had  been  a  remarkable  look  of  quiet  happiness  in  her  eyes,  a 
little  less  of  flightiness  in  her  conversation,  from  which  she  drew 
her  own  conclusions,  though  she  asked  no  injudicious  questions. 

Meantime  the  reply  to  her  inquiries  respecting  the  fancy-work 
business  duly  arrived,  and  seemed  satisfactory  and  straightforward. 
The  last  possessor  had  maintained  an  invalid  husband  and  a  daughter 
besides  herself  upon  the  proceeds.  The  daughter  was  married  and 
in  easy  circumstances,  so  was  not  disposed  to  carry  on  the  under- 
taking. She  therefore  wished  to  sell  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
sink  the  money  and  some  small  savings  in  a  life  annuity  for  her 
father.  The  sum  asked  (four  hundred  pounds),  though  not  largo, 
was  the  difficidty,  as  Mrs.  Travers  found  the  prices  offered  for  her 

jewels  were  far  below  what  she  had  anticipated. 
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If  she  had  any  other  scheme  within  the  bounds  of  reason  on  foot, 
Heed  said,  she  might  take  counsel  with,  and  obtain  assistance  from, 
Mr.  Wall,  though  he  was  deeply  incensed  by  her  refusal  of  Sir 
Hugh  Galbraith's  offer. 

But  one  of  Mrs.  Travers's  objects,  indeed  her  chief  object, 
seemed  a  desire  to  vanish  from  the  scene  into  obscurity,  at  least 
for  the  present.  "And,"  she  thought — for  she  was  pondering 
those  things  as  usual,  while  dressing  one  morning,  a  few  days  after 
the  interview  last  described — "  I  must  not  forget  Mrs.  Bell,  poor 
old  Gregory*8  daughter.  I  dare  say  she  knows  nothing  of  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place.  I  must  let  her  know  that  it  is  out 
of  my  power  to  fulfil  my  promise  of  a  further  gift.  What  a  dis- 
appointment it  will  be  to  her !  I  will  call  upon  her  to-day ;  and  I 
will  also  see  Mr.  Wall,  and  ask  him  to  intercede  with  Sir  Hugh, 
and  induce  him  to  make  her  some  small  allowance  or  present.  I 
dread  seeing  that  severe  lawyer,  but  I  must,  and  this  is  a  topic  that 
will  nerve  me." 

Mrs.  Travers's  expectations  of  a  chilling  reception  were  amply 
fulfilled.  Mr.  Wall  was  expressively  silent  on  the  subject  which 
was  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  each,  though  he  slightly  relaxed 
the  terrors  of  his  countenance  as  the  young  widow,  her  violet-blue 
eyes  suffused  with  tears,  thanked  him  in  her  low,  clear  tones,  for 
the  friendly  interest  he  had  shown  in  her. 

''  I  could  have  done  much  more  for  you  had  you  acted  with  the 
Kame  common  sense  you  have  hitherto  shown,"  he  replied  gloomily. 
And  Mrs.  Travers  remarked,  with  an  inward  smile,  the  subtle 
change  in  his  tone.  It  was  far  from  being  careless  or  disrespect- 
ful ;  but  it  was  perceptibly  more  familiar  than  in  the  days  so  short 
a  time  ago— yet  so  infinitely  far  back — when  she  was  surrounded 
by  the  halo  of  that  divinity  which  doth  hedge  the  owner  of  real 
and  personal  property. 

'*  And  have  you  formed  any  plans  ? — though  perhaps  you  do  not 
care  to  divulge  them  to  a  person  whose  advice  was  so  unaccept- 
able." 

''  I  cannot  fix  anything  until  some  jewels  I  have  are  disposed  of 
I  have  thought  of  going  on  the  Continent.    I  know  German  and 
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Germany  tolerably ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  I  should  try 
and  establish  a  school  for  English  girls  in  one  of  the  Rhine  towns/ 
letumed  Mn.  Travers  hesitatingly. 

""  fia  !  not  a  bad  idea.  And  the  jewels — may  I  ask  their  probable 
valae  T 

^  Seyen  or  eight  hundred  pounds.  At  least,  they  cost  that  sum. 
Do  yon  think  you  could  assist  me  to  dispose  of  them  ?'' 

"  I  do  not  think  I  could.  I  dont  think  I  could  :  but  you  might 
let  me  see  them,"  added  the  worthy  lawyer,  melting  more  and 
more. 

"  I  win.  And  now,  Mr.  Wall,  I  have  a  great  favour  to  ask," 
began  Mrs.  Travers,  and  proceeded  to  unfold  her  benevolent  plan 
of  representing  poor  ftrs.  Bell's  case  to  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith. 

Bnt  this  proposition  had  a  most  unfortunate  effect  in  rousing 
Mr.  Wall's  indignation  at  the  idea  of  asking  that  consideration  for 
another  which  she  rejected  for  herself ;  and  he  absolutely  refused. 
*'  The  application,  if  it  be  made,  should  come  through  Mr.  Ford,'* 
concluded  the  lawyer,  in  a  chilling  voice. 

"Bnt  may  he  not  be  dismissed  by  this  time?"  apked  Mrs. 
Travers. 

"  I  should  say  certainly  not.  Ford  is  too  essential  to  the  wind- 
ing np  of  the  business,  if  it  is  to  be  wound  up.  I  should  not  be 
■nrprised  if  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  bestows  upon  him  the  five  hundred 
originally  bequeathed.  If  he  is  wise,  he  will ;  and  I  dare  say  he 
wiU  not  reject  it." 

^  Then  I  shall  ask  Mr.  Ford's  assistance,"  replied  Mrs.  Travers. 
with  some  spirit,  and  rising  as  she  spoke.  *^  I  need  not  trespass 
any  longer  on  your  time.  If  we  should  not  meet  again,  pray  re- 
member I  shall  always  be  grateful  for  your  friendliness ;  and  I 
consider  your  displeasure  proves  a  high  degree  of  friendliness," 
concluded  the  young  widow,  holding  out  her  hand  with  a  smile 
half  sad,  half  playfuL 

The  old  lawyer,  slightly  thawing  once  more,  began,  "  I  shaU 
always  be  happy  to  be  of  use  to  you."  Then,  checking  himself, 
added,   "But,  excuse  me,  no  one  can  be  of    use  to  a   wilful 


woman.** 
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^  Crood-bve."  ndd  Mn.  Trayeis,  decliniiig  the  combat ;  and  she 
bastilj  left  the  room. 

It  surprised  her  to  feel  such  a  choking  sensation  in  her  throat 
when  she  found  herself  once  more  alone  and  in  the  street.  Was 
her  courage  going  to  fail  ?  That  must  not  be.  Yet  it  was  rather 
appalling  to  look  round  and  see  every  one  against  her — Tom,  Mr. 
Wall.  Fanny,  and  last,  far  from  least,  Mills.  Gould  she  only  be 
right  and  all  these  wrong  ?  How  hard  it  is  to  have  faith  in  one's 
own  convictions,  especially  for  those  frank  minds  who  can  believe 
heartily,  and  are  yet  free  from  obstinacy  ?  "  Nevertheless,  I  will 
persevere.  If  I  can  muster  money  enough  for  this  purchase,  I 
will  make  it.  What  a  grand  triumph  it  would  be  to  make  a  busi- 
ness pay  !  to  prove  myself  the  best  judge  of  my  own  affairs,  even 
if  my  other  *•  dim  religious'  hope  be  unfulfilled.  Yet  I  risk  and 
resign  much." 

So  thinking,  she  persevered  in  a  hot,  dusty  walk,  and  a  still 
hotter,  dustier  **  ride''  in  an  omnibus,  in  order  to  reach  Mrs.  Bell's 
abode. 

It  was  past  four  o'clock,  and  she  was  delighted  to  see  quite  a 
stream  of  little  girls,  bag  or  satchel  in  hand,  issuing  from  the  door. 
The  whole  aspect  of  the  house  was  clianged,  as  was  also  that  of 
Mrs.  Bell  and  her  dauglitor. 

**  I  am  sorry  to  be  the  bearer  of  what  is  bad  news  for  us  both, 
Mrs.  Bell,"  she  began,  and  at  once  plunged  into  the  narrative  of 
her  changed  fortunes ;  her  listener's  countenance  fell  as  she  pro- 
ceeded. 

**  Dear  me,"  she  observed,  when  Mrs.  Travers  stopped,  **  I  can 
hardly  believe  it.  It  is  a  shame,  and  you  can  do  nothing  ?  Surely 
the  law  can  stop  such  a  will  as  that  ?" 

"  I  fear  not,  Mrs.  Bell.  Pray  have  yon  ever  heard  your  father 
speak  of  having  ^Titten  out  a  will  at  Mr.  Travers'a  dictation  ?*' 

**  I  have  heard  something  about  it.  but  I  forget  what.  What 
was  it  now  ?"  striving  painfully  to  remember,  while  she  mecLani- 
caUy  plaited  up  the  edge  of  a  large  black  stuff  apron  which  covered 
her  dress.  "  It  was  something  I  heard  my  father  say  one  evening, 
not  long  before  my  brother  sailed  last  time,  a  year  ago.  about  work- 
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fng  after  hoars  for  Mr.  Travers,  and  that  he  thought  he  ought  to 
have  a  rise  when  Mr.  Travers  trusted  him  to  do  private  businen 
he  did  not  give  even  to  Mr.  Ford.     I  think  those  were  his  words.'* 
"Do  you   think  your  brother  would  know  anything  more?" 
asked  Mrs.  Travers  eagerly. 

*'  He  might  and  he  might  not.    You  see,  John  has  a  great  deal 
on  his  mind ;  but  that  is  all  /  remember.** 

'*  When  do  you  expect  Captain  Gregory  back  ?'* 
^^I  do  not  exactly  know.      He  was  to  have  been  home  next 
month,  but  my  sister-in-law  had  a  letter  last  week,  and  his  ship  is 
taken  up  to  carry  rice  somewhere  in  India,  and  he  does  not  seem  to 
know  when  he  will  be  home.** 

'*  You  will  let  me  know  whenever  he  returns,  will  you  not  ?** 
said  Mrs.  Travers  impressively. 
*^  You  may  depend  upon  me.*' 

3Irs.  Travers  then  proceeded  to  tell  her  downcast  protege  of  her 
intended  application  to  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith,  with  what  success  she 
could  not  pretend  to  foresee,  and  after  some  kindly,  friendly  talk, 
left  Mrs.  Bell  somewhat  cheered,  and  giving  her  own  address  to 
Beed*B  care. 

It  was  late,  and  she  felt  greatly  wearied  when  she  reached  her 
lodgings  ;  and  although  Mrs.  Mills  met  her  with  many  half -testy, 
half -sympathetic  expressions  of  regret  that  she  should  go  and  just 
wear  herself  out,  she  was  wonderfully  disappointed  to  find  that 
Fanny  had  gone  away  with  Mr.  Reed  for  a  walk  in  the  park. 

But  she  was  not  left  long  alone  ;  by  the  time  tea  was  prepared 
the  cousins  returned,  and  Mrs.  Travers  fancied  there  was  the  pro- 
mise of  something  cheering  in  the  expression  of  Tom  Reed's  coun- 
tenance. He  said  nothing,  however,  till  the  tea-things  were  re- 
moved, and  they  were  once  more  in  committee. 

''  Well,**  he  exclaimed,  "  I  think  I  have  found  a  chance  for  dis- 
posing of  the  diamonds  at  last,  Mrs.  Travers.  A  friend  of  oul 
*  chief,'  a  young  fellow  from  Lancashire,  who  is  up  in  town  spend 
ing  his  money  and  seeing  life,  wants  to  present  a  lady  with  some 
diamonds  (I  suppose  hia  fiancee).  I  overheard  him  ask  Penington 
(that  is  our  editor)  what  a  regular  turn-out  would  be  likely  to 
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cost  ?  He  said,  '•  Oh,  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  pounds/  This 
seemed  to  stagger  our  young  rustic,  so  I  put  in  my  oar.  *  I  could 
get  you  a  first-rate  set  for  four  hundred,  good  as  new,  from  one  of 

the  first  houses  in  London'  (yours  were  from  H ,  were  they 

not  ?).  He  pricked  up  his  ears  at  this,  and,  in  short,  I  have  agreed 
to  show  him  the  jewels,  if  you  will  trust  them  with  me." 

"  What  a  good  fellow  you  are,  Tom,"  cried  Mrs.  Travers.  "  You 
never  lose  a  chance.*' 

*'*'  And  be  sure  you  make  him  pay  four  hundred  guineas !''  ex- 
claimed Fanny. 

"  Oh,  you  greedy  creature  !  No,  Tom,  I  shall  be  quite  satisfied 
if  I  can  get  what  they  cost." 

*'  Diamonds  is  *  riz '  since  those  were  bought,"  returned  Reed 
solemnly.  **  The  young  man  shall  have  them  at  a  trifle  below  the 
present  value — if  he  will  buy  them.  You  will  please  to  remember 
there  is  an  *  if '  in  the  case." 

"  I  am  quite  aware  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Travers.  **  There,  Fanny, 
is  the  key  of  my  dressing- box  :  bring  down  the  three  red  morocco 
cases."  Then,  as  she  left  the  room,  she  added,  "  How  well  Fan 
looks,  and  what  a  comfort  she  is  to  me  I  I  do  hope,  Tom,  you  will 
not,  as  her  next  of  kin,  raise  any  serious  objection  to  her  joining 
me  in  business.  I  would  not  feel  justified  in  deliberately  opposing 
you." 

"•  I  do  not  think  she  would  mind  me  if  I  did,"  returned  Reed, 
smiling  and  shrugging  his  shoulders.  "  But  I  have  no  right  to  in- 
terfere— at  present.  Remember,  this  admission  is  without  preju- 
dice to  any  future  interference  I  may  feel  entitled  to." 

"  I  undei*stand,"  replied  Mrs.  Travers,  smiling  kindly  upon  him. 

*'  For  the  present  we  must  only  think  of  you,  and  how  best  to 
help  you,"  he  resumed  ;  "  and  though  your  scheme  at  first  seemed 
the  maddest  idea,  I  begin  to  think  it  might  be  managed  if  you  had 
the  least  knowledge  of  business  ;  but  I  am  afraid  you  will  come  to 
giief." 

"  I  think  I  shall  manage  it,"  said  Kate  Travers  thoughtfully, 
"  if  I  can  only  get  a  margin,  after  the  purchase,  to  live  upon  for 
the  first  }ear,  and  make  the  business  feed  itself." 
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"  And  what  margin  would  yon  require  ?" 

^  Well,  the  rent  ia  low,  and  we  have  plenty  of  clothes  :  I  dare 
■ay  a  hundred  and  thirty  or  forty  pounds/* 

^  A  hundred  and  thirty  pounds !"  echoed  Tom.  "  You  will 
never  do  it." 

Here  Fanny  returned  with  the  diamonds.  They  were  again 
examined  and  admired.  The  high  preservation  of  the  cases  was 
pointed  out  as  a  most  favourable  circumstance.  Then  Tom  Reed 
pot  them  in  his  breast-pocket,  buttoned  up  his  coat,  and  swore 
melodramatically  that  whoever  attempted  to  take  them  would  first 
have  to  rifle  his  mangled  corse. 

'^  Talking  of  mangling,  Tom/'  said  Fanny,  "  I  saw  that  dreadful- 
looking  man  you  spoke  to  at  Waterloo  Station  the  day  I  came  from 
Yorkshire  in  the  park  to-day,  sitting  under  the  trees  near  the 
canal ;  but  I  would  not  tell  you,  for  fear  you  would  speak." 

"  Yon  saw  him,  then  ?  So  did  I ;  but  said  nothing,  lest  you 
should  do  anything  to  attract  his  attention.  Poor  devil !  he  looks 
worse  than  ever.  I  wonder  who  he  has  got  hold  of — a  well-dressed, 
respectable-looking  fellow.'* 

'^Yee,  he  was,*'  replied  Fanny;  "and  I  have  an  idea  I  know  his  face!*' 

^  Nonsense,  Fan  I**  cried  Mrs.  Travers.  "  You  are  always  fancy- 
ing you  remember  people." 

**  I  have  a  wonderful  memory  for  faces,"  said  that  young  person, 
shaking  her  head  gravely. 

<*  And  now  farewell,  and  peace  be  with  you,"  said  Tom,  rising. 

**  One  moment,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Travers.  "  I  had  almost 
forgotten.    Have  you  given  Mr.  Ford  my  address  ?*' 

"  Ko,  I  never  thought  of  it" 

**  I  will  write  to  him  myself,  then.  I  must  see  him  about  that 
poor  woman,  Mrs.  Bell,  though  I  would  much  rather  not.  Bemem- 
ber,  Tom,  should  you  meet  him,  not  a  word  of  my  plans." 

**  Sovereign  I  to  hear  is  to  obey.'* 

Writing  to  ask  a  favour  of  Mr.  Ford  was  an  especially  distasteful 
taitk  to  Kate.  She  felt  it  must  lead  to  the  unpleasantness  of  au 
iiterview,  there  was  so  much  to  be  discussed  between  them.  More- 
orer,  she  was  anxious  not  to  show  anything  like  resentment  for  the 
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tr.'.ible  he  was  the  innocent  means  of  bringing  upon  her;  and. 
V.  iih  the  eiTort  to  compose  a  suitable  note,  came  a  curious  train  of 
thought.  Old  feelings  of  distrust  and  undefiaable,  unreasonable 
aversion  came  back  upon  her  ;  suspicions  she  could  not  drive  away, 
and  was  ashamed  to  express,  thronged  her  mind,  thick,  shapeless, 
like  volumes  of  vapour,  too  vague  to  be  combated,  too  pervading 
to  be  resisted. 

Yet.  if  she  did  not  speak  her  thoughts,  how  was  she  ever  to  make 
an  onward  step  in  her  progress  towards  nnravelling  the  mystery  of 
the  will  ?  '*  Ah,  there  is  no  use  in  thinking  about  it  now.  I  must 
wait — I  must  wait."  said  Mrs.  Travers,  with  a  sigh,  resuming  her 
pen  and  hastily  finishing  her  note,  not  at  all  to  her  satisfaction ; 
but  she  could  do  no  better,  so  she  let  it  go. 

It  was  speedily  answered.  Mr.  Ford  stated,  in  the  best  possible 
English,  that  he  had  been  somewhat  seriously  indisposed,  or  he 
should  have  made  an  attempt  to  see  Mrs.  Travers  before ;  and,  as 
it  was  impossible  to  discuss  the  matter  mentioned  in  her  note 
except  in  a  personal  interview,  he  would  do  himself  the  honour  of 
calling  on  Mrs.  Travers  on  the  following  Thursday  evening. 

Mrs.  Travers  laid  down  the  note  with  a  sigh,  and  opened  one 
from  Kced,  which  informed  her  that  *'  the  Lancashire  lad  *'  was 
favourably  disposed  towards  the  diamonds,  but  wished  to  look 
about  him  before  purchasing  them. 

^'  So  there  is  still  an  '  if  *  in  the  case,'*  wrote  Reed,  *'  but  it  is  no 

longer  in  italics." 

o  e  o  o  o  o 

Mrs.  Travers  was  positively  startled  at  the  change  in  Mr.  Ford's 

appearance  when  he  presented  himself  on  the  appointed  evening. 

He  looked  years  older,  greyer,  thinner,  less  erect,  and  ghastly  pale. 

**Yoa  must  have  been  ill  indeed,  Mr.  Ford,''  said  the  young 

widow  kindly  as  she  gave  him  her  hand. 

"  I  hftve  been  somewhat  seriously  unwell,  which  was  very  incon- 

I  my  services  were  much  wanted.    But,  Mrs.  Travers,  to 

\joa  h&te — ^here,  in  this  mean  abode.    It  is  more  almost  than  I 

P    His  voioe  &iled,  and  he  sat  down  hastily,  as  if  unable 
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'^Dear  me !  Have  a  glass  of  wine,  or  a  little  brandy  and  water/* 
cried  Fanny,  quite  melted  from  her  hardness  of  heart  by  the  evident 
feeling  of  the  obnoxious  Mr.  Ford. 

"Nothing,  I  thank  yon — nothing.  And,  Mrs.  Travers,  it  is 
tftoflishing  to  see  how  well  yon  bear  yourself  under  such  a  reverse  ! 
And  hov  well  you  look  !** 

"  I  am  quite  well,  and  far  from  hopeless.** 

•  May  I  ask  if  you  intend  to  remain  here,  or " 

''I  have  made  no  plan  as  yet,**  returned  Mrs.  Travers  quickly. 
^  In  &ct,  I  cannot  until  Mr.  Beed  has  made  some  arrangements 
vkich  he  has  kindly  undertaken  for  me  ;  but  we  think  of  going  on 
the  Continent.** 

"On  the  Continent  !**  he  repeated  ;  and  then  went  on  with  the 
Krt  of  deprecatory  smile  and  slight  catch  in  his  voice  which  Mrs. 
Travers  always  thought  an  indication  that  he  was  forcing  himself 
to  say  something  he  knew  to  be  disagreeable.  "  It  has  been  some 
■light  consolation  to  me  to  reflect  that  at  least  you  possessed  jewels 
<rf  considerable  value.  J  well  remember  filling  up  the  cheques  to 
P*.v  for  them.  And  it  has  struck  me  that  my  services  might  be 
Meful  m  disposing  of  them." 

^  Travers  coloured  vividly.  This  determination  still  to 
ttterfere  in  her  affairs  roused  a  degree  of  indignation  quite  dis- 
pfoportioned  to  the  cause  ;  but  she  carefully  restrained  herself. 

"  You  are  very  good,  Mr.  Ford  ;  but  Mr.  Reed  has  undertaken 
wttt  matter ;  so  I  need  not  trespass  on  you.  You  must  be  fully 
**^pied,  and  I  fear  not  equal  to  much  exertion." 

ford  looked  down  and  wiped  his  brow.  "  I  felt  obliged  to 
^'^^l  back  to  the  office  the  day  before  yesterday,"  he  said,  '•  and 
were  I  saw  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith.  I  cannot  say  he  made  a  favour- 
"*^  impression  upon  me.  He  is  a  cold,  haughty,  overbearing 
""^i  who,  though  passably  civil,  evidently  looks  upon  all  the 
•^plo}Lfl  of  the  house  as  infinitely  beneath  liim.  Even  if  the  fiiTa 
*«tiJl  kept  on,  nothing  would  tempt  me  to  continue  in  his  employ- 
ment." 

**And  La  the  old  firm  to  be  broken  up  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Travers,  with 
«Kp  interest,  remembering  sadly  her  own  dreams  on  this  subject. 
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"  I  do  not  know  certainly  ;  but  I  think  so.  The  refusal  of  !Mr 
Gervais  to  act  under  the  will  has,  I  believe,  greatly  annoyed  Sir 
Hugh.  Ho  is,  I  understand,  anxious  to  realise,  and  cut  all  con- 
nection with  the  City.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Sii 
Hugh  Galbraith  to-day.  When,  though  much  against  my  inclina- 
tion, in  obedience  to  your  wish,  Mrs.  Travers,  I  mentioned  Mrs. 
Beirs  case  to  him,  he  listened  not  unf ayourably,  and  said  he  would 
consult  his  solicitors  on  the  subject,  and  added  some  remarks  very 
favourable  to  myself,  which  yet,'*  added  Mr.  Ford  fervently,  "  did 
little  to  reconcile  me  to  the  terrible  change  of  rulers.  Sir  Hugh 
Galbraith  in  your  place,  my  dear  lady,  is  an  hourly  living  torture 
I — I— cannot  stand  *' — and  Mr.  Ford  again  pressed  his  handker- 
chief to  his  brow. 

'^  I  trust  this  man  will  have  some  respect  for  your  interests,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Travers,  feeling  a  little  puzzled  how  to  reply. 

^'  My  interests,"  he  returned,  waving  his  hand,  ^^  are  of  small  im- 
portance if  I  only  could" he  paused  abruptly. 

"  They  are  of  importance  to  yourself,  at  any  rate,"  observed  Mrs. 
Travers,  to  break  the  awkward  pause  which  followed. 

"  Will  you  excuse  me  ?"  said  Ford,  with  a  sort  of  desperate 
effort  to  Fanny  :  *'  but  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  Mrs.  Travers, 
which  are  for  her  ear  alone." 

*'  Certainly,"  replied  Fanny,  rising. 

*'  But,  Mr.  Ford,  I  have  no  secrets  from  Miss  Lee,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Travers. 

*'  Nevertheless,  I  trust  you  will  grant  me  a  few  moments,"  said 
that  gentleman,  his  brows  slightly  contracting  as  he  marked  the 
young  widow's  substitution  of  "  Miss  Lee"  for  **  Fanny,"  when  she 
spoke  of  her  friend  to  him. 

'*  Oh,  as  you  will,"  returned  Mrs.  Travers,  and  Fanny  left  the 
room.  Then  a  painful  silence  ensued.  At  last  Mr.  Ford  began  in 
a  tremulous  voice,  and  evidently  contending  with  some  strong 
emotion.  "  My  dear  Mrs.  Travers,  my  head  is  in  such  painful  con- 
fusion I  scarce  know  how  to  express  the  thoughts  that  throng  upon 
me.  I  have  known  no  rest  since  the  discovery  of  that  hateful  wilL 
Over  and  over  again  I  have  regretted  not  destroying  it — not  leav- 
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matters  as  they  were !  But  to  have  injured  you — to  have 
benefited  that  haughty,  contemptuous  fellow !  Can  you  forgive 
tte?*'  He  chisped  his  hands  together  in  an  attitude  of  entreaty, 
^te  carried  away  beyond  his  ordinary  conventionality  and  studied 
pluueology  by  the  force  of  his  feelings. 

*'Pny  do  not  speak  in  this  way,  Mr.  Ford !  I  have  nothing  to 
^Te.     You  have  simply  done  your  duty — your  unavoidable 
^,''  said  Mrs.  Travers.    Then,  fixing  her  earnest  eyes  full  upon 
*nn,  she  added  in  a  lower,  graver  tone,  "  And  I  pity  you — pity  you 
feply." 

^ord,  with  a  rapid,  involuntary  motion,  pressed  one  hand  over 
^  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  hers  ;  but  recovering  himself  imme- 
"^tely,  asked  quickly,  "  Pity  me  !    Why  ?    I  know  I  am  wretched, 
»ot  -why  do  you  compassionate  me  ?'* 

^  Because  you  have  been  the  means  of  causing  mortification  and 
**»  to  one  whom  you  profess  to  like  and  respect." 

You  are  very  cruel,"  cried  Ford,  his  pale  face  flushing. 
I  do  not  mean  to  be  so,"  returned  Mrs.  Travers  quietly,  and 
"^H  looking  at  him. 

^  Perhaps  not ;  but  hear  me.    One  purpose  of  my  visit  to-night 

^  to  inform  you  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  has  expressed  his  desire  that 

^  legacy  of  five  hundred  pounds  originally  left  me  by  Mr.  Travers 

*^Tild  be  paid  over  at  once.    He  is  pleased  to  say  that  I  have 

^ply  deserved  it,  and  he  cannot  understand  why  it  was  struck 

<Kit.    Now,  Mrs.  Travers,  I  consider  this  ought  to  be  yours.     It  is 

joars.    I  will  never  touch  it.    By  all  that  I  hold  sacred,  I  will 

nerer  touch  it.      You  will  take  it,  will  you  not?"   he  urged 

ibireriflhly,  rising  from  his  seat  and  clasping  her  hand  in  a  burning 

tiembling  grasp. 

Mrs.  Travers  was  much  moved,  but  instantly  withdrew  from  hii 
touch. 

*'It  is  a  very  kind,  generous  impulse  that  prompts  you,  Mr. 
Ford.  I  shall  always  remember  your  offer  with  gratitude  ;  but 
when  you  are  stronger  and  better  able  to  reflect  calmly,  you  will 
youTBelf  see  the  impossibility  of  my  acceptance." 

'*  I  do  not  see  it.     The  money  is  of  no  value  to  me.    I  have 
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lived  sparingly.  I  have  saved.  I  have  money  enough — more  than 
people  think ;  and  I  am  alone — alone  !" 

"  Yes,  at  present,"  said  Mrs.  Travers  kindly  but  firmly,  with  the 
indefinable  tone  of  superiority  which  always  subdued,  yet  maddened 
Ford.  "  But  you  are  quite  young  enough  to  form  the  closest  ties 
— ^to  create  a  home  for  yourself ;  and  hereafter,  when  you  may 
want  to  push  the  fortunes  of  your  children,  you  will  be  glad  of 
the  money  you  would  now  give  away." 

"  Never,"  he  cried,  walking  up  and  down  the  room.  "  Nothing 
is  of  value  to  me,  except  so  far  as  it  is  of  use  to  you.  I  have  in- 
jured you  I  I  mean,  I  have  involuntarily  been  the  means  of  in- 
juring you.  Let  me  atone.  All  that  belongs  to  me  is  yours — my 
whole  life,  if  it  can  be  of  the  shghtest  use." 

"  Mr.  Ford,  these  are  expressions  I  cannot  listen  to.  You  are 
unnerved  ;  you  are  not  yourself.  You  must  understand  that  it  is 
impossible  I  could  entertain  such  a  proposition  for  a  moment.  I 
cannot  listen  to  such  wild  words." 

"  But  I  will  speak  out  for  once,"  cried  Ford,  greatly  agitated. 
"  Why  should  you  despise  and  turn  from  me  ?  What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  us  ?  When  first  I  knew  you,  mine  was  the  best 
position  of  the  two.  I  always  loved  you.  I  strove  and  saved  to 
make  you  my  wife ;  but  my  master" — with  great  bitterness — 
"  stepped  in  and  robbed  me.  And  do  you  think  I  did  not  watch 
how  he  spoiled  your  life,  and  felt  nearly  mad  between  a  sort  of 
joy  to  think  he  was  leaving  your  heart  for  me,  and  the  bitterest 
sorrow  for  you.  And  then  to  find  you — you  that  I  had  always 
dreamed  of  as  in  a  measure  dependent  on  me — assume  the  mastery, 
and  treat  me  as  a  favoured  servant.  Oh,  Mrs.  Travers  !  Oh, 
Kate  !  God  pardon  you  for  the  suffering  you  have  inflicted.  Now 
it  is  all  over.  You  are  poor  and  alone.  I  am  wealthy  compared 
to  you.  Take  it  all !  take  my  whole  existence — be  my  wife. 
There,  I  have  broken  through  the  strange  spell  you  have  always 
laid  upon  me.  That  is  my  hope — my  heart's  dearest  wish  ;  nothing 
short  of  it  will  satisfy  me." 

He  paused  out  of  breath,  his  heart  heaving,  j^et  not  brave 
enough  to  diminish  by  a  step  ihu  distance  b«jLween  them. 
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Ktb.  Trayers  was  greatly  moved  ;  half  frightened,  half  revolted. 
Ton  give  me  infinite  pain/'  she  exclaimed  after  a  moment's 

pBQse.    "  Do  you  not  see  how  distressing,  how  shocking  it  mast  be 

to  a  woman  so  lately  widowed  to  hear  sach  words  from  any  man  ? 

T^  are  almost  an  insult." 
•^Then,"  cried  Ford,  interrupting  her,  "when  may  I  speak? 
flame  months  hence  ?    Oh  I  I  will  wait  if " 

^  Never  dare  to  address  me  in  the  same  strain,"  said  Mrs.  Travel's, 

ha  curious  antipathy  to  the  unfortunate  Ford  flaming  up  into  a 

sadden  activity  that  quite  overcame  her  self-control.    "  I  do  not 

mean  any  disrespect  to  you.    I  know  that  your  position  was  as  good 

as  my  own  ;  but  I  now  represent  my  late  husband,  and  your  words 

are  an  unseemly  anomaly.    More.    However  worthy  of  regard,  it 

is  not  always  given  to  men  to  meet  with  reciprocity.    Position  out 

of  the  question,  you  should  have  seen  there  was  no  chance  for  you 

with  me.    We  can  never  meet  again.    I — I  do  not  want  to  be  harsh 

or  unfeeling,  but  you  have  brought  this  on  yourself.     How  dared 

YOU  think  of  me  with  such  feelings  during  your  master's  life  !   We 

must  never  meet  again." 

"  Enough,"  cried  Ford ;  "  you  have  finished  your  work  and  re- 
stored me  some  strength.  Good-evening,  Mrs.  Travers.  In  all 
probability  your  wish  will  be  fulfilled.  We  may  never  meet  again; 
but  you  may  regret  it." 

With  a  ghastly  pale  face  and  gleaming  eyes,  full  of  rage  and 
hatred,  Mr.  Ford,  snatched  up  his  hat  and  departed. 

Mrs.  Travers  sat  down  to  collect  and  recover  herself  before 
meeting  Fanny  Lee.  She  was  considerably  puzzled  by  her  own 
emotions.  Here  was  she,  a  democrat  by  conviction,  recognising 
tho  right  of  men  to  work  their  way  up  from  the  lowest  rung  of 
the  social  ladder.  Why  should  she  be  so  indignant  with  her  hus- 
band s  managing  clerk  for  raising  his  eyes  to  her  ?  Had  it  been 
Tom  Reed,  or  another  Mr.  Travers,  or  even  that  starched  INIr. 
Wall — ^her  acquaintance  with  gentlemen  was  very  limited — she 
would  no  doubt  have  refused  thom  all,  and  thought  they  were 
rather  premature ;  but  she  would  have  done  so  with  tenderness 
and  sympathy,  and  certainly  liinthout  indignation.    Why,  then,  did 
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she  feel  so  angry  and  degraded  in  her  own  eyes  ?  Is  it  because 
Nature  has  her  own  nobles,  amid  which  Mr.  Ford  certainly  held 
no  place  ?  But  then,  did  Tom,  or  Mr.  Wall,  or  even  Mr.  Travers  ? 
Yes;  these  men  had  reached  manhood.  They  were  straightforward, 
and  gifted  with  the  average  pluck  of  every  day.  Mr.  Ford  was  not 
unkindly  or  uncultivated ;  he  was  very  nearly  a  gentleman.  It 
was  the  sort  of  nameless  moral  slinking — a  constant  soreness  at 
the  non-recognition  of  claims  he  dared  not  uphold — a  serpent-like 
mingling  of  the  crawl  and  the  sting,  from  which  Mrs.  Travers 
shrank  revolted  and  antagonistic. 

"  And  perhaps  this  is  all  owing  to  some  defect  in  the  circulation, 
or  the  nerves,  or  some  of  the  marvellous  mechanism  by  which  the 
inner  self  works,*'  she  thought.  "Why,  then,  do  I  feel  disgust 
instead  of  compassion  ?  Is  this  instinct  in  me  wrong  or  false,  and 
ought  I  to  control  it  with  reason  ?  Heigh-ho !  I  shall  find  no 
time  for  such  puzzles  when  I  am  matching  wools  and  tracing  pat- 
terns at  Pierstoife.    I  wish  I  was  there  now." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

The  next  morning  brought  a  welcome  distraction  to  Mis.  Travers'a 
thoughts  in  the  shape  of  an  answer  from  the  agent  to  whom  she 
had  written  for  further  information  respecting  the  fancy  business. 
He  stated  that  the  price  asked  included  furniture  and  fittings, 
which  were  certainly  worth  two  hundred  pounds,  and  suggested  a 
personal  interview,  as  there  were  other  parties  making  inquiries, 
and  she  had  better  not  lose  time. 

This  commimication  sent  her  in  haste  to  try  and  catch  Tom 
Reed  before  he  left  his  chambers  for  the  day ;  but  she  missed  him, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  wait  with  what  patience  she  could  till  even- 
ing brought  him  in  reply  to  an  urgent  note. 

"  Four  hundred  pounds,"  said  their  kindly  mentor  ;  "  four  of 
my  teeth  sooner  !  Look  here,  Mrs.  Travers,  I  have  been  making 
All  sorts  of  inquiries,  and  I  imagine  the  sea-side  party  will  jump  at 
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fine  hundred ;  if  not,  an  additional  ten  or  fifteen  will  clinch  the 
■>tter,~that  is  to  say,  unless  yon  take  my  advice  and  give  it  up. 
^f  And  I  have  seen  my  Lancashire  friend.  He  has  been  making  in- 
^nziei,  too,  and  is  willing  to  give  three  hundred  for  the  diamonds ; 
teis  not  80  bad,  and  I  think  yon  had  better  take  it.  You  would 
Botget  so  much  from  any  jeweller." 

"  Oh,  what  a  mean,  stingy  creature  your  Lancashire  friend  must 
^l  Did  you  tell  him  what  they  cost  ?"  cried  Fanny. 
"Indeed  I  did  not,  or  he  would  not  have  offered  so  much.**    • 
**  Tom !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Travers,  "  I  have  a  sudden  inspiration. 
I  will  not  sell  any  more.    The  diamonds  are  your  friend's  at  his 
Jirioe.    Oet  the  money  as  soon  as  you  can,  but  all  the  rest  I  wiU 
'^b  to  those  people  you  call '  Relatives.*  '* 

"  I  Lombardi  ?**  asked  Tom  ;  **  pawnbrokers — not  to  be  unin- 
Wligible  ?" 

"  Exactly.     They  may  give  me  more  than  the  jewellers,  think- 
'^^  that  I  wiU  release  them." 

*"'  Relatives  of  that  class  are  not  given  to  flights  of  imagination," 
"^^laarked  Tom. 

*'*'  At  any  rate,  I  shall  have  the  chance  of  redeeming  them ;  and 
^  X  disprove  that  will,  I  shall,"  said  Mrs.  Travers. 

"Xom  shook  his  head ;  while  Fanny  observed  parenthetically, 
-^nd  you  will !    as  sure  as  I  see  Tom  shaking  his  head,  and 
ii^^Jdng  himself  ridiculous."    Mrs.  Travers  went  on,  not  heeding 
***^  interruption.. 

^*  At  the  worst,  they  can  but  go.     Then  I  need  not  part  with  all 
^*  «ttoe,  you  know.    Will  you  help  me  in  this  too,  Tom  ?" 

*'*  It  is  not  such  a  bad  idea,"  said  her  chivalrous  counsellor ;  ^*  and 
*^^  ^our  cause  1*11  beard  every  uncle  in  London  in  his  own  particular 
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^'Tou  are  a  darling,**  said  Fanny. 

**  Ton*re  another,**  retorted  her  cousin.  "  And  remember,  Mrs. 
-^^^avers,**  he  continued,  "  you  are  on  no  account  to  go  near  those 
^i«e  Lane  people  without  me.  It  would  be  the  spider  and  the  fly 
^v«r  igain.** 

The  progress  of  a  transaction  such  as  Kate  Travem.  with  Reed*fl 
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help,  was  now  trying  to  bring  to  a  condosionf  though  deeply  i 
teresting  to  the  parties  concerned,  is  not  exciting  to  read  aboi 
Suffice  it  to  say,  the  bargain  was  accomplished  with  the  provi 
that  Mrs.  Travers  was  to  inspect  the  shop  and  house  herself,  a: 
personally  test  the  business  by  residing  on  the  premises  for  a  fo: 
night,  before  paying  over  the  price,  which  was  to  be,  as  Tom  sv 
gested,  three  hundred  pounds  for  all. 

"  Pierstoffe,  Maltshire,"  read  Tom  Reed  from  a  "  Guide  Bool 
the  evening  after  matters  had  so  far  been  arranged.  "  Populati( 
7372i." 

"  You  have  added  the  half  yourself,  surely,  Tom." 

"  Silence,  Fanny,  do  not  interrupt  the  lecture.  A  picturesq 
and  rising  town,  in  much  request  as  a  bathing-place.  It  commaD 
a  fine  prospect  of  cliff  and  sea,  and  several  blocks  of  commodio 
houses  have  lately  been  erected.  Hotels :  *  The  Marine  Hot< 
*  The  Queen's,'  and  *  The  Robinson  Crusoe.'  Objects  of  inten 
in  the  neighbourhood  :  Colnebrook  Castle,  the  seat  of  Sir  Herv 
Brooke,  Bart.,  D.L.  ;  Acol  Court,  the  residence  of  Colonel  Cra 
«roft,  J.P. ;  Weston,  formerly  a  moated  grange  ;  and  the  ruins 
St.  Olave's  Priory,  all  within  an  easy  drive.  Distance  from  Londc 
four  hours  and  fifteen  minutes.     Express,  three  hours  and  a  half. 

"  I  shall  always  travel  express  when  I  come  to  see  you,"  said  Toi 
shutting  up  his  book.     "But  I  am  afraid  a  population  of  73 
will  not  supply  custom  to  the  extent  of  twenty  pounds  a  week, 
hat  man  asserted  were  the  trade  returns  of  the  '  Berlin  Bazaar.' 

"  No  ;  I  do  not  expect  so  much  as  that,"  observed  Mrs.  Travc 
"  But  remember — he  said  in  the  season.  By  the  way,  I  am  glad  o 
future  abode  has  a  title  already.  I  would  rather  not  have  an  £ 
sunied  name  over  the  shop." 

''  Yes  ;  by  the  way,  I  observed  Hook  addressed  you  as  M: 
Temple." 

"  I  do  not  intend  to  resume  that  of  Travers  until  I  regain  t 
property  that  ought  to  go  with  it,"  said  Mrs.  Travers,  closing  h 
mouth  tightly.    "  So  begin  to  practise  at  once,  Fauny." 

"  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  remember." 

*^  Is  it  wise  to  change  your  name  ?"  asked  Reed. 
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"Yes,  dear  Tom;  I  want  to  be  altogether  lost  for  awhile.  I  aball 
be  bappier  for  feeling  I  have  left  no  traces." 

"And  who  would  trace  you  ?" 

"Oh,  I  do  not  know — Mr.  Ford,  perhaps.  And  then  that  horrid 
■Ban  is  tormenting  me  to  accept  bis  miserable  offer  of  an  allowance. 
1  bid  another  note  from  Kfr.  Wall  to-daj:  I  am  sure  Sir  Hugh  feels 
iDncnre,  or  be  would  not  press  the  matter." 

IToDi  shook  bis  head  incredulously. 
"I  Aoald  not  be  surprised  if  be  induced  Mr.  Ford  to  persecute 
BK  ibont  it,"  Mrs.  Trayers  went  on.  "  And  now,  Tom  and  Fanny, 
fo!  nj  latest  scheme.  I  am  to  go  down  to  Pierstolfe  on  Wednes- 
^j— this  is  Saturday — on  Monday  our  week  in  these  lodgii^s  ex- 
pici.  Fanny  and  Mills  must  live  somcwhera  while  I  am  studying 
Mc  under  the  excellent  yodng  lady  whom  Mr.  Hook  describes  as 
left  in  charge.  I  propose  that  we  all  go  over  to  Boulogne.  I  know 
■tilittle  ;  I  was  at  school  tiiuie  for  a  few  months  before  I  went  to 
'Hnnany  ;  spartmentt  are  cheap ;  I  shall  leave  Fanny  there  with 
Vilh  Dntil  I  am  ready  to  receive  them,  and  return  on  Wednesday 
Itigodown  to  Pierstoffe.  Tou  see"  (drawing  &  paper  from  her 
Ptx^)  "  ■  steamer  sails  for  Boulc^no  from  London  Bridge  on 
UoDday  evening  at  six.  I  will  thus  give  every  one  the  slip,  and  will 
be  able,  when  writing  to  Mr.  Wall,  to  say  with  truth  that  I  leave 
""ndon  for  the  Continent  on  Monday.  You  will  keep  our  heavy 
''^u,  Tom,  and  guard  my  address  religiously." 

^o  this,  after  some  discussion  and  remonstrances  from  Fanny, 

■^  strongly  objected  to  be  left  alone  with  Jlills,  all  agreed. 

^londay  was  a  close,  damp  day,  with  an  occasional  drizzle  of  rain, 

""^t  depressing  tfl  the  spirits,  and  poor  Fanny's  were  at  the  lowest 

*''''-      Mrs.  Mills  was  calm  and  resigned.     Her  beloved  mistress  had 

*'^ed  long  and  confidentially  with  her,  aud  succeeded  in  piercing 

^   i-cngh  and  bristly  exterior  husk  of  the  old  woman's  nature,  and 

™'>diiiig  the  sound,  good  heart  that  lay  within ;  so  for  awhile  Mills 

***  lifted  above  her  crotchets  and  ill  tempers,  and  graciously  pro- 

''*'**«d  to  take  care  of  Fanny.     Mrs.  Travers  was  the  unflf^'ging 

^^^er  of  the  expedition,  for  Tom  Reed,  in  his  ardent  symjiath| 

Vid  efforts  to  console  his  cousin,  was  leas  eiGcient  than  usual. 
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"  1*11  come  and  see  yon,  Fanny,  in  a  week  or  ten  days — I  will  in- 
deed. I  will  run  over  next  Saturday  till  Monday,  and  by  that  time 
yon  and  Mrs.  Mills  will  be  qualified  to  lionise  me  all  over  *  our 
French  watering-place,*  as  Dickens  calls  it.*' 

"  But  it  will  cost  you  such  a  heap  of  money,"  said  the  tearful 
Fanny. 

They  were  now  somewhat  tightly  packed  in  a  cab,  and  somewhat 
painfully  crawling  through  the  City. 

"■  Who  is  that  man  ?"  cried  Tom,  sharply,  to  Mrs.  Travers. 

"  What  man  ?" 

^*  The  man  that  just  passed  now,  and  crossed  under  the  horse's 
nose — ^you  bowed  to  him." 

"  Oh,  that  was  one  of  poor  Mr.  Traverses  clerks-^Poole— the 
witness  to  the  will." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  him  now  ' 

''  Why,  that  was  the  man  we  saw  the  other  day  in  the  Park, 
speaking  to  your  shabby  friend,"  said  Fanny  ;  "  was  it  not,  Tom  ?" 

^*  I  think  you  must  be  mistaken." 

At  last  they  reached  the  steamer,  Tom  Reed  exerting  himself  to 
the  last  to  secure  what  comfort  he  could  for  them  in  that  abode  of 
misery,  the  ladies*  cabin.  He  bid  Fanny  a  private  adieu  at  the  foot 
of  the  companion-ladder,  and  then  followed  Mrs.  Travers,  who  had 
gone  on  deck.  "  Good-bye  !  God  bless  you  !  You  are  the  best  of 
good  fellows,  Tom,"  she  said,  holding  his  hand  in  both  her  own. 

"  And  you — I  can  only  say  you  are  no  end  of  a  brick.  Good- 
bye ;  you  will  be  off  in  another  moment,"  and  Tom  hurried  on 

shore. 

o  o  •  o  o  o 

Pierstoffe  was  not  unfaithfully  described,  in  the  advertisement 
which  had  fascinated  Kate  Travers,  as  a  thriving  town.  Originally 
a  fishing  and  smuggling  village,  the  latter  line  of  business  had 
created  a  certain  degree  of  wealth,  and  the  style  of  houses  which 
the  successful  owners  of  the  various  schooners  and  luggers  plying 
between  Pierstoife  and  the  coast  of  France  and  Holland  built  for 
themselves  in  later  years  were  of  a  very  superior  description  from 
the  lowly  cottages  which  used  to  cluster  round  the  "point,"  as  it 
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emphatically  caUed.  The  point  being  the  soathem  promontory 
in  which  a  bold  range  of  cliffs  ended,  and  which  sheltered  the  wide 
open  bay  from  the  prevalent  winds.  Bnt  the  cottages,  the  original 
nncleoa  from  which  Pierstoffe  had  spmng,  had  been  pulled  down 
more  than  ten  years  before,  and  an  enterprising  bnilder  had  erected 
in  their  place,  and  on  the  very  verge  of  the  shore,  a  hnge,  square, 
hideons  marine  hotel,  with  a  sea  wall  and  a  terrace,  a  ladies'  bath- 
ing place  at  one  side,  and,  screened  from  observation,  a  gentleman's 
on  the  other.  Having  accomplished  this  patriotic  work,  he  smashed 
up,  and  other  men  entered  into  his  labours. 

Pierstoffe  began  to  look  np,  and  a  row  of  lodging-houses  were 
built  dose  down  on  the  sea,  and  in  front  of  a  little,  narrow 
tortnons  street  of  shabby  shops  which  crept  along  the  base  of  the 
overhanging  cliffs,  to  where  they  sunk  somewhat  suddenly  into  a 
vaUey  which  widened  as  it  ran  inland,  and  where  the  sweep  of  the 
bay  compelled  the  new  houses  to  cease,  and  permit  some  of  the 
better  and  later  edifices  of  old  Pierstoffe  still  to  face  the  sea,  and  a 
wide  slip  on  which  the  pleasure-skiffs  lay  drawn  up  for  hire,  where 
the  fiehing-boats  came  in,  and  the  weather-beaten  fishermen  disen- 
tangled their  silvery,  scaly  treasures  from  the  dark-brown  nets. 

Here  the  old  coach-road  turned  inwards,  and  a  few  furlongs 
farther  on  bifurcated,  one  line  ascending  by  steep  zigzags  to  tlie 
northern  heights,  the  other  leading  away  down  the  valley  to  where 
the  open  country,  rich  in  cornfields  and  pastures,  with  patches  of 
woodland  sheltered  by  the  high  cliffs  from  easterly  gales,  afforded 
first-rate  sport  to  a  fox-hunting  gentry.  Farther  on,  past  the  slip, 
were  the  most  genteel,  the  most  costly,  and  the  newest  houses  in 
Pierstoffe,  called  the  North  Parade,  behind  which  the  cliffs  again 
rose  to  a  great  height.  Many  improvements  were  being  carried  on. 
A  branch  line  from  the  **  East  Mercian,  Stoneborough,  and  Bar- 
mouth Junction  "  had  been  brought  by  a  tunnel  almost  to  the  door 
of  the  Marine  Hotel,  and  a  small  pier  was  being  built  also  near 
that  favoured  spot,  where  summer  sailors  might  more  conveniently 
land  from  their  pretty  vessels.  There  was  a  library  and  a  reading- 
room  also,  where  a  visitor's  book  was  kept,  and  there  was  talk  of  a 
}acht  club ;  but  they  had  got  no  further  than  erecting  a  fiag-staff 
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before  the  library  on  the  esplanade,  whence  the  flag  of  the  club 
Was  to  float  whenever  the  one  and  the  other  had  been  called  into 
existence. 

Snch  were  the  principal  features  of  the  residence  Mrs.  TraTen 
had  chosen.  She  was  very  weary,  and  consequently  dispirited  when 
she  reached  her  destination  by  the  last  train.  It  was  dusk,  but  not 
quite  dark,  and  she  could  trace  the  outlines  of  the  cliffs  and  bay  as 
she  stood  on  the  open  space  before  the  hotel,  while  a  porter  called 
a  cab — or,  as  it  is  usually  called  out  of  London,  ''  a  fly  *'  (will  some 
Max  Miiller  of  the  future  account  for  this  variation  in  the  growth 
of  language  ?).  The  soft  salt  breeze  (it  was  a  lovely  April  night) 
came  to  her  cheek  like  a  caress.  The  breath  of  the  sea  seemed  to 
call  back  her  scattered  forces,  and  she  had  roused  herself  from  the 
weariness  of  spirit  which  hung  upon  her  since  she  had  parted  with 
Fanny  and  Mills,  by  the  time  a  very  stuffy  conveyance  had  rattled 
her  over  some  rough  pavement,  and  through  a  street  so  narrow  that 
she  wondered  the  jolting  did  not  overturn  her  vehicle  into  a  shop 
window  on  the  right  hand  or  on  the  loft.  Then  she  felt  once  more 
in  the  open,  and  beard  the  gentle  dash  of  the  waves  as  the  driver 
drew  up  at  a  corner  house. 

"  This  is  it,  ma'am—*  The  Berlin  Bazaar/  " 

"  Will  you  please  stop  at  the  private  door  round  the  comer  ?" 
said  a  shrill  treble  voice,  and  a  dim  figure,  tall  and  narrow,  appeared 
at  the  shop  door. 

A  small  boy  was  putting  up  the  shutters  (the  early  "  closing 
movement "  had  always  been  moving  at  Pierstoffe),  who  hastily 
desisted  and  ran  round  to  carry  up  the  luggage.  The  next  moment 
Mrs.  Temple  (as  we  must  call  her  in  future)  stood  in  a  short,  wide, 
low,  panneled  passage,  where  a  thin,  angular  female,  with  flat  bands 
of  hair  secured  by  a  couple  of  rows  of  narrow  black  velvet  and  a 
high  back-comb,  hold  a  tall  tliin  candle  in  a  brass  candlestick.  She 
was  evidently  an  eldcrlj-  young  lady,  with  a  sweet  simper,  which 
displayed  very  largo  tooth— in  fact,  her  bony  system  was  largely 
developed.  She  produced  on  ]\Irs.  Temple  a  general  impression  of 
being  brown.  Her  dress  was  brown  merino,  so  tightly  and  accu- 
rately fitting,  that  it  Ci:>uveyed  the  idea  that  slie  had  been  meltoj 
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down  an<l  pourcMl  into  ;i  brown  luoiiM.  Il«,'j-  n»at  collar  w;i-i  fa>t«.*neil 
with  II  brown  bow  ol  libbon.  liur  liands  wiTc  (•ovoro<l  with  brown 
leather  mitten-*,  and  her  complexion  was  not  many  sliadcs  lighter. 

*•  Mrs.  Temple,  I  am  sure  I  am  very  glad  you  have  arrived,"  she 
Baid  with  a  gracious  bend,  which  made  the  composite  grease  of  her 
candle  drip  over.     "  I  expected  you  somewhat  cirlior.'* 

"  Miss  Potter,  I  suppose  ?**  returned  the  young  widow  pleasantly. 
'*  I  hoped  to  have  been  here  earlier,  but  I  have  had  a  long  journey.*' 

**  Dear,  dear,  I  dare  say  you  are  quite  overcome  with  fatigue. 
Here.  Sarah,  take  up  Mrs.  Temple's  box.  Perhaps  you  will  step 
into  oar  little  sitting-room  at  once.''  And  Miss  Potter,  with  the 
most  scrupnlous  politeness,  and  holding  the  candle  above  her  head  ■ 
opened  a  side  door  and  ushered  her  guest  into  a  long,  low  room 
also  panneled,  with  a  narrow  door  at  the  opposite  angle  from  where 
they  entered,  and  beside  it,  stretching  towards  the  fire-place,  was  a 
long  window,  not  more  than  one  pane  in  height,  but  several  in  width, 
across  which  hung  a  muslin  curtain. 

A  small  fire  burned  in  an  old-fashioned  grate,  with  wide  hobs 
•nd  extensive  *'  cheeks,"  to  limit  its  dimensions,  und  before  it  stood 
a  three-legged  iron  stand,  or  "  footman,"  supporting  a  carefully- 
covered  dish.  A  table  set  with  tea-things  stood  near  the  window, 
and  a  small  copper  kettle  hummed  upon  the  fire. 

*'  I  am  very  thankful  to  be  here,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  looking 
round  her,  not  displeased  by  the  aspect  of  things,  as  she  untied  her 
bonnet  and  laid  it  aside.    **  I  hope  my  late  arrival  has  caused  you 


no  inconvenience." 


**  Ob,  none  in  the  least,  I  aasure  you,  ma'am,"  said  Miss  Potter, 
bustling  about  actively  to  get  tea.  '^  And  I  think  you  will  like  the 
place  and  the  business.  Poor  Mrs.  Browne,  the  late  owner,  as  nice 
a  woman  as  ever  lived,  did  not  make  it  what  it  might  be,  as  I  have 
told  her  times  and  times  ;  but  it  is  steady,  and  regular,  and  par- 
ticolarly  genteel."  Miss  Potter,  when  not  excited,  talked  in  a  loud 
impressive  whisper.  ''  It  is  like  keeping  a  stall  at  a  fancy  fair,  in 
n  manner  of  speaking.  Indeed,  I  tell  my  brother — ^my  brother  is 
in  Australia  in  a  y&cy  large  way  of  business,  and  I  am  going  out  to 
him.    I  should  have  done  so  long  since,  but  that  I  could  not  leave 
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Mrs.  Browne  ;  for  as  she  said  to  me  over  and  oyer  again, '  If  yon 
leave  me,  Maria '  (my  name  is  Maria),  *  my  whole  dependence  is 
gone  ;  for  Mrs.  Penny '  (that  is  her  daughter)  *  is  not  exactly  the 
sort  of ' — but  there,  censoriousness  is  not  my  line.  Poor  dear  soul, 
I  was  her  whole  stay." 

By  this  time  Miss  Potter  had  wandered  through  so  many  paren- 
theses, that  she  had  forgotten  what  she  had  told  her  brother,  so 
wisely  dropped  the  subject,  and  allowed  K&te  to  take  her  tea  in 
comparative  quiet. 

Although  her  acquaintance  with  Miss  Potter  soon  came  to  an 
end,  and  she  dropped  out  of  her  life  altogether,  Kate  Travers 
never  forgot  the  relief  which  the  even  flow  of  her  unoffending 
though  very  small  talk  proved  on  that  trying  night.  It  gave  a 
welcome  tinge  of  the  ludicrous  to  the  awful  strangeness  of  her 
position  ;  it  held  back  the  rising  tide  of  sorrowful,  half -indignant 
recollections  that  threatened  to  engulf  her  courage  and  composure, 
as  gently  sloping  sandy  beaches  hold  back  the  ocean.  Then  the 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  "business"  which  her  ready  intelligence 
gathered  from  this  chatter,  roused  her  interest  in  what  had  now 
become  her  career,  and  so  the  first  evening,  in  what  was  to  be  her 
new  home,  passed  over  less  painfully  than  she  expected. 

She  woke  early  the  next  morning,  and  soon  was  up  and  dressed. 
A  fresh  breeze  from  the  south-east  was  crisping  the  bay  into  short 
tossing  foam-crested  waves,  and  dashing  them  with  a  sound  full  of 
haste  and  vigour  upon  the  slip  before  described,  and  which  hei 
window  overlooked.  The  bright  clear  sunshine,  the  wide  stretch 
of  open  sea,  the  tall  cliffs  which  sheltered  the  little  town  to  the 
north,  and  of  which  she  caught  a  glimpse  on  her  left,  all  seemed 
to  her  very  good.  Her  spirit  roused  itself  in  response  to  the  tu- 
multuous activity  of  the  nature  she  gazed  upon,  and  seemed  to 
promise  her  success.  To  succeed  in  a  "  Berlin  Bazaar  "  is  not  an 
"  o'er- vaulting  ambition,"  scarcely  in  accord  with  the  idea  of 
"  deep  calling  unto  deep,"  which  certainly  suggested  itself  to  the 
young  widow  as  she  stood  gazing  at  the  wild  play  of  the  waters, 
and  conscious  of  the  sympathy  between  her  inner  self  and  the 
speechless  world  without,  the  "  voice  "  of  which  is  yet  so  articn- 
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late.  But  not  to  sncceed  in  this  humble  enterprise  implied  so  ter- 
rible a  defeat,  suoh  an  incapacity  on  her  part  to  jndge  for  herself, 
and  to  stand  alone,  that  success  was  thrown  up  into  colossal  pro- 
portions by  the  depth  of  shadow  behind  it.  Shaking  ofE  her 
thooght  fit,  Mrs.  Temple,  as  she  schooled  herself  to  think  she  was, 
descended  to  the  parlour,  where  she  had  partaken  of  tea  the  night 
before,  and  found  a  small  girl  in  a  long  sort  of  linen  bib  that 
reached  from  her  throat  to  her  insteps,  setting  the  breakfast 
things ;  she  stopped  short  and  dropped  a  staccato  courtesy  when 
she  perceived  the  strange  lady,  continuing  to  gaze  at  her  with  a 
seared  expression  and  without  moTing. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  the  housemaid  ?"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  good- 
natoredly  seeking  to  break  the  spell  by  the  charm  of  speech. 

"  Yes  'm — and  I  does  the  cooking  too  *m ;  only  mother  comes 
in  twice  a  week  to  help  clean  up.  Leastways,  she  used — but  I 
does  all  for  Miss  Potter  now,''  said  the  small  statue,  restored  to 
conscionsness. 

"  Is  Mils  Potter  up  yet  ?**  asked  Mrs.  Temple,  measuring  the 
child  in  her  mind,  and  conjecturing  whether  she  might  do  for  an 
assistant  to  Mills— for  Mills  could  not  manage  oYerything  quite 
alone. 

*'  Oh  yes  *m !  Miss  Potter  is  dusting  of  the  shop.  I  was  to  tell 
her  when  you  comed  down — ^111  just  get  the  kettle.'* 

Though  April  was  drawing  to  a  close,  a  fire  was  not  imaccept- 
able  in  the  dhill  freshness  of  a  sea-side  morning,  and  Mrs.  Temple 
had  placed  one  foot  upon  the  fender,  when  Miss  Potter  came  in 
through  the  narrow  door  which  led  into  the  shop. 

"  Dear,  dear,  I  did  not  know  you  were  down.  I  hope  you  have 
not  been  waiting  long."  Miss  Potter  held  a  feather-broom  and 
a  duster,  and  another  cleaner  duster  was  tied  over  her  head.  She 
was  attired  in  a  print  morning- wrapper,  washed  out  to  a  dim  ochre 
tint.  "  I  told  that  girl  to  let  me  know  directly  you  were  down ; 
bnt  she  is  so  stupid." 

Mrs.  Temple  exonerated  the  girl,  and  Miss  Potter  went  on : 

^  I  am  glad  yon  are  an  early  riser — I  always  was — and  it's  a 
great  thing  hen.    You  see,  ours  is  that  sort  of  a  genteel  business 
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i]:at  ilioic  i.s  no  iu:vd  lo  I'pen  much  before  ten.  Indeed,  ii>r  tiis 
matter,  l)eforo  eleven,  only  for  the  appearance!  and  one  can  g* 
a  j^reat  deal  done  between  an  eight  o'clock  breakfast  and  t^^^n — s 
vou  will  find.  I  tliiuk  vou  said  you  never  were  in  business  before  'r 

*•  Never,"  said  Kate. 

^liss  Potter  shook  her  head  gloomily  as  she  made  the  tes 
"  Business  is  uphill  work  for  them  that  haven't  been  brought  u 
to  it." 

"  Yet  it  cannot  be  so  mysterious  that  a  woman  of  my  age  cannc 
learn  it,"  replied  Kate ;  and  added,  smiling, "  with  yonr  good  help. 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  I  am  willing  to  do  the  best  I  can ;  and  I  can 
lielp  thinking  that  a  little  outlay  would  fetch  up  the  busines 
wonderfully.  I  always  told  poor  dear  Mrs.  Browne  that  sh 
starved  it !  Indeed,  at  one  time,  when  I  thought  of  taking  i 
myself,  I  used  to  bo  rather  annoyed.  Then,  poor  Mrs.  Brown 
had  heav}-  expenses.  Now,  you  see,  you  have  no  husband,"  as  i 
this  was  an  enormous  advantage  in  an  economic  point  of  vie^ 
*'  At  least — you'll  excuse  me — I  understood  you  were  a  widow  ?" 

"  I  am,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  smiling ;  while  her  eyes  filled  wit 
tears  at  the  recollection  of  the  husband  who  had  so  caref ull 
^niarded  her  from  all  of  pain,  save  what  his  own  jealous  love  ii 
flic  ted. 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Browne  suffered  a  deal  with  hers.     I  am  sure 
little  thought  she  would  go  before  him  I"  in  a  slightly  injure 
tone,  as  if  Providence  had  made  a  decided  mistake.    '*  But,  thoug 
I  do  not  mean  the  least  disrespect  to  you,  I  can  t  say  I  have  an 
right  to  like  widows  I" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it !    May  I  ask  why  ?'* 

"  Well,"  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  if  it  wasn't  for  one,  I  would  be  in 
very  different  position  to  what  I  am."  Whereupon  Miss  Pott< 
plunged  into  a  very  lengthy  parenthetical  history  of  certain  lo\ 
passages  which  had  passed  between  herself  and  one  of  the  assis 
ants  at  Mr.  Turner's  (this  was  the  shop  2>or  excellence  of  Pie; 
stofEe) — a  most  elegant  young  man  from  London — quite  a  "  milling 
tary  "  looking  man  ;  but  a  designing  widow  (nothing  at  all  to  loo 
Kit),  the  widow  of  &  small  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  wc 
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him  from  her,  and  they  were  now  married  and  established  in  quite 
a  luge  business  in  Stoneborough.  *^  She  had  a  little  money,"  con- 
doded  Miss  Potter,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  and  I  believe  he  has  never 
Rgretied  it  bnt  once,  and  that  was  always/ 

"Probably  it  was  the  widow's  money,  not  the  widow,  which 
attracted  him,"  began  Mrs.  Temple  in  a  consolatory  tone  ;  but  she 
^^  interrupted  by  a  sharp  click  and  the  convulsive  tinkle  of  a 
little  bell,  whereupon  Miss  Potter  started  to  her  feet,  exclaiming 
**  Dear,  dear,  I  had  no  idea  the  time  was  running  on  so,"  and  darted 
into  the  shop. 

Htb.  Temple,  wondering  at  the  revelations  she  had  just  heard, 

almost  as  much  as  if  one  of  the  wooden  dolls  of  a  past  generation 

had  opened  its  vermilion  hps  to  speak  of  a  heart  within,  could  not 

lesiflt  looking  with  some  curiosity  through  the  wide,  low  window 

from  which  the  blind  was  partially  withdrawn.    A  small  child  in 

hobnailed  shoes,  whose  snubby  nose  was  scarce  on  a  level  with  the 

counter,  was  holding  up  a  penny  in  a  paw  as  brown  as  the  coin, 

and  Miss  Potter  was  drawing  forth  a  skein  of  black  wool  from  a 

carefully-papered  parcel. 

**My  first  customer,"  thought  Kate,  "and  a  specimen  of  the 
gentility  of  my  business !  I  shall  do  away  with  that  bell ;  it  re- 
minds me  of  poor  old  Sally  Martin's  sweety  shop  at  Gullingf  ord, 
where  Tom  used  to  spend  so  many  pennies.** 

Here  Miss  Potter  returned,  and  proposed  to  show  her  over  the 
house  before  any  one  else  came. 

It  was  a  better  place  of  abode  than  Mrs.  Temple  had  hoped  for. 
Only  two  stories  high,  it  was  larger  than  it  looked  ;  for,  being 
built  on  a  comer  piece  of  ground,  its  depth  was  greater  than  ita 
frontage.  The  centre  was  divided  into  good  square  rooms,  leaving 
snippets  of  space  to  form  curious  little  crooked  chambers,  and 
three-cornered  cupboards  with  odd,  unexpected  steps  leading  to 
them.  The  furniture  was  scanty  but  clean,  the  best  things  being 
placed  in  a  sitting-room  upstairs,  which  possessed  a  large  window 
over  the  front  door,  commanding  the  Stoneborough  Road  and  the 
new  North  Parade  houses.  Next  to  this  was  the  bedroom  which 
had  been  prepared  for  Mrs.  Temple.     Behind  these,  somewhat     ^^ 


'..  .:  -'.  .  .  :..-.  ..._-..  ji.-l:  -:  i^e  li.k.  "s-^re  :i:vc  «: :Ler  t.-edDx-ms- 
L-;lo-*-.  iLe  &h'.p  an-i  pari.^ir  before  des^r.be-i  and  at  the  otherr 
f^lde  of  the  hall,  a  ple^^ant.  retired  eitiing-room  with  one  larg^ 
window  opening  on  a  neglected  garden,  which  lav  between  th^ 
hooje  and  the  lower  cliff,  which  there  sleeted  steeply  down  to  th» 
roadwaj.  The  kitchen  came  next,  with  Tuioos  oonvenient  off- 
shoots in  the  shape  of  sculleries  and  washhonses. 

^  If  the  business  will  only  answer,  I  haTe  not  made  a  bad  bar- 
gain,*"  thought  Mrs.  Temple. 

Once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  their  inspection.  Miss  Potter  had 
been  called  away  by  a  shrill  yeU  of  ^  Shop  !**  from  the  diminutive 
girl,  and  had  each  time  returned  breathless,  exclaiming  at  the 
unusual  number  of  early  customers. 

'^  Poor  dear  Mrs.  Browne  was  rather  fortunate  latterly  in  letting 
the  upstairs  rooms.  Dr.  Slade  was  a  Tery  good  friend  to  her  in 
that  way,  though  he  is  rather  peculiar :  but  he  used  to  recommend 
invalid  gentlemen — two  guineas  a  week  for  the  season.** 

'*  Oh,  she  let  lodgings  ?''  asked  Mrs.  Temple,  smiling  to  herself 
at  the  turn  of  Fortune*s  wheel  which  had  brought  her  back  to  the 
point  from  whence  she  had  started.  ^  I  think  I  shall  do  the  same ; 
it  will  lighten  the  rent/' 

*'  Oh,  considerably,  I  assure  you  I  but  we  had  better  go  into  the 
shop  now." 


■'•O^ 


CHAPTER  XIL 

This  first  day  was  both  wearisome  and  depressing.  Mrs.  Temple 
felt  bewildered  by  the  effort  to  understand  the  mystery  of  marks 
and  all  the  technicalities  which  the  accomplished  Miss  Potter  90  glibly 
poured  forth,  and  cast  down  by  the  trifling  nature*  of  the  sales.  A 
few  girls,  with  broad,  country  accents,  and  exceedingly  unpolished 
manners,  came  in  for  pennyworths  of  this  and  sixpenceworth  of 
the  other.  One  young  lady  (the  clergyman's  daughter  Miss  Pottef 
•aid)  asked  for  some  traced  muslin-work,  which  cost  the  large  sum 
of  two  shillings  and  sixpence.    And  a  huge,  good-humoured-look- 
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ing  tinner  with  yellow  leggings,  a  low-crowned  hat,  a  whip,  spurs, 
ud  a  fieiy-red  face,  who  called  Mrs.  Temple  '^  mum,"  brought  a 
ooDsiderablj-rabbed  Berlin-wool  pattern,  and  asked  that  all  the 
nqniute  wools  might  be  supplied,  and  he  would  call  for  the  parcel 
on  Ids  way  homB  in  a  couple  of  hours,  which  he  did,  and  paid  for 
it  itinding  in  the  dooirway,  his  face  redder  than  ever,  the  reins  of 
In  nag  over  one  ann,  his  whip  under  the  other,  while  he  exclaimed 
at  the  coat  of  '*  such-like  darned  fiddle-faddles,  and  hoped  his  lass 
voold  be  satisfied  now." 

"This  has  not  been  a  fair  average  day,"  said  Miss  Potter,  as  she 
counted  up  the  day's  gain  and  found  it  amounted  to  seven  shillings 
uidfiTepence  halfpenny.  "  In  short,  I  have  never  known  it  so  low." 

''That  is  curious,"  said  Mrs.  Temple  dryly,  "  and  discouraging." 

"It is,"  returned  Miss  Potter  candidly  ;  **  but  I  wouldn't  mind, 
^  I  were  you.  There  are  many  things  to  account  for  a  temporary 
^spiesaion.  It  is  just  after  the  Easter  holidays  ;  and  the  young 
^^  at  Miss  Monitor's  have  scarcely  settled  to  their  work  and 
^  studies.  And  a  great  archery  fete  at  Colnebrook  Castle  was 
to  come  off  yesterday,  you  see ;  so  none  of  the  county  ladies  would 
liiTe  time  to  think  of  fancy-work  the  very  day  after.  You  must 
W.  wait  a  bit." 

^  the  young  widow  resolved  to  be  patient,  more  especially  as 

"v  lilceci  the  look  of  the  place,  and  felt  still  more  disposed  towards 

^  ifter  an  evening  stroll  past  the  North  Parade  houses,  to  whore 

^  roadway  widened  into  a  gravel  sweep,  from  which  she  dis- 

^(^red  a  narrow  path  leading  along  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  now 

wending  almost  to  the  beach,  now  climbing  steeply  up  over  some 

Projecting  crag,  which  was  lashed  or  caressed  by  the  waves  at  high 

^ter.    Following  this,  in  some  places,  rather  giddy  footway,  Mrs. 

Temple  reached  a  spot  where  a  sudden  inward  curve  of  the  cliffs 

^^'iDfid  a  tiny  bay.    The  path  she  had  followed  zigzagged  upwards 

w  a  coastguard  station,  but  another  branched  off,  and  led  gently 

^own  a  few  paces  to  a  little  rough  wooden  jetty,  bleached  almost 

f^itatly  white  by  the  constant  wash  of  the  sea ;  while  some  outlying 

standing  timbers,  set  up  to  break  the  force  of  the  waves,  were 

oovered  with  bliusk-green  seaweed,  which,  as  the  tide  was  now  half- 
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high,  and  coming  in,  floated  moamf  ully  on  the  waters,  like  the 
long  locks  of  some  drowning  creature.  The  shelter  afforded  liere 
had  permitted  a  growth  of  grass  and  brambles,  mixed  with  the  goi*se, 
now  in  full  yellow  bloom,  and  loading  the  air  with  its  hone\  cd 
sweetness,  to  tone  down  the  rugged  grandeur  of  the  cliff,  and  in 
the  deeper  hollow  where  the  slope  was  least  steep,  and  more  of  soil 
would  lie,  a  small  group  of  stunted  oak-trees  nestled,  throwing  out 
thick  gnarled  branches  with  the  ungainly  strength  of  mis-shapen 
dwarfs. 

The  utter  silence,  the  unspeakable  repose,  enchanted  Kate.  She 
descended  to  the  little  pier,  and  strolled  leisurely  along  it,  resting 
for  a  while  on  the  low  bench  at  the  end,  and  drinking  in  the  love- 
liness of  sea  and  sky.  By  and  by,  a  grey-bearded  coastguard-man, 
in  a  little  boat,  pulled  round  one  of  the  points  which  sheltered  the 
bay,  and  fastened  his  skiff  to  the  pier,  ascending  by  a  straight  sort 
of  ladder  made  between  the  timbers,  with  a  goodly  basket  of  fish 
on  his  arm,  and  a  loose  heap  of  brown  net  on  his  shoulder.  He 
gave  Mrs.  Temple  a  friendly  "  good-even,"  and  they  exchanged  a 
little  talk.  Then  she  watched  him  lazily  as  he  walked  up  the 
path,  after  having  spread  out  his  net  to  dry,  and  looked  into  a  sort 
of  cave,  half-natural,  half -artificial,  where  a  large  six-oared  boat 
was  safely  stowed. 

"  What  a  relief  it  will  be  sometimes  to  come  here  after  the  toils 
of  tlie  day,"  said  Mrs.  Temple  as  she  rose,  wonderfully  refreshed, 
to  return.  "  If  I  can  at  all  make  an  existence,  I  will  stay  here." 
And,  as  she  mused,  the  memory  of  the  last  time  she  had  sat  in  the 
open  air  came  back  to  her,  with  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith's  cruel  words, 
which  had  so  often  sounded  in  her  ear  since.  She  had  never 
breathed  them  to  any  one  ;  she  never  would,  but  not  the  less  clearly 
were  they  remembered.  Generally,  the  thought  roused  indigna- 
tion, and  a  fierce  desire  to  show  that,  at  any  rate,  she  had  held  the 
same  place  in  her  husband's  estimation  from  first  to  last,  by  proving 
that  the  will  which  had  robbed  her,  to  enrich  him,  was  false  ;  but 
to-nig)it  the  loneliness,  the  beauty  of  her  surroundings,  inclined 
her  to  a  kind  of  melancholy  regret  that  she  should  be  so  misjudged, 
■o  cruelly  wronged  I    It  was  sad,  too,  after  a  glimpse  of  all  that 
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fife  might  have  giyen  to  her,  young,  rich  in  a  BcnRe  of  enjoyment, 
ind  rich  enough  in  material  wealth,  to  be  suddenly  cast  out  into 
tbe  outer  world  of  poverty  and  hard  work.  "  I  must  not  be  false 
to  mj  own  principles,"  she  thought,  rallying  her  forces  as  she 
Innied  on,  slightly  alarmed  by  the  increasing  darkness.  "  Work 
Ml  good  thing  in  itself.  All  I  hope  is  that  Fanny  will  not  find  life 
Mpportably  duU  here.  I  shall  not  keep  her  long,  that  I  can  see. 
It  will  be  terrible  to  be  without  her." 

Hin  Potter's  astonishment  was  loud  when  she  found  where  Mrs. 
Tomple  had  directed  her  evening  walk.  "  Dear,  dear,  it  is  such  a 
wly,  dismal  place  I  I  don't  think  even  the  visitors  go  there, 
Q&IesB  indeed  in  a  party,  to  gather  seaweed  at  the  cove  when  the 
tide  is  out." 

^be  succeeding  day  was  considerably  more  animated.  Some 
jOQng  ladies  on  horseback  rode  in  from  one  of  the  neighbouring 
places,  and  made  quite  a  clatter  outside,  while  one  of  the  attendant 
JF'^onis  came  in  for  a  variety  of  articles,  and  Miss  Potter  herself 
"•d  to  go  out  and  receive  directions. 

I«ater  in  the  day,  a  very  tall,  thin,  elderly  gentleman,  with  glit- 
tofiiig  black  eyes  and  rather  hectic  colour,  thin  iron-grey  hair 
brushed  back  from  a  bony  brow,  a  huge  shirt-frill,  and  a  long 
■i^le-breasted  green  coat,  came  in  with  some  importance. 

"Good-morning,  good-morning  1" — knocking  the  top  of  his  hunt- 

iog-whip  against  the  brim  of  his  hat.    **  All  blooming,  I  see.    And 

this  is  our  new  proprietress — eh—  eh  ?" — a  keen  stare  at  Mrs. 

Temple,  with  slightly  knitted  brow. 

"  Yes,  Dr.  Shide,"  simpered  Miss  Potter ;  "  this  is  Mrs.  Temple." 

The  doctor  knocked  his  whip  against  his  hat  again,  and  Mrs. 

Temple  bent  her  head  with  a  sudden  strange  feeling  of  being  out 

of  her  place — ^the  introduction  was  so  anhke  anything  she  had  ever 

experienced  before. 

**  Well,  ma'am,"  said  the  doctor,  "  shall  you  let  lodgings,  like  your 
predecessor,  or  have  you  a  tribe  of  children  to  overflow  into  the 
nooks  and  crannies  of  this  old  Noah's  Ark  ?" 

Mrs.  Temple  had  time  to  school  herself  while  he  spoke,  and 
was  ready  to  answer  with  a  smile  when  he  ceased. 
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'■  I  dare  say  I  shall  let  lodgings,  Dr.  Slade  ;  bnt  I  scarcely  yet 
know  what  I  shall  do.** 

"  Well,  you  had  better  let  me  know  when  yon  make  np  your 
mind.  I  am  the  dispenser  of  fortane,  as  well  as  physic,  in  this 
direction.  I  fancy  HI  have  a  conple  of  invalids  on  my  hands  this 
season ;  bnt  yon  mnst  give  better  cooking  than  the  last  snfferer 
had.  Chops  frightened  by  frizzling  till  they  were  black  in  the 
face — ^by  jingo !  that's  not  nntritious  diet.*' 

''  Bnt  my  chops,  if  I  ever  have  the  hononr  of  seiTing  any  to  yonr 
patients,  shall '  blnsh  celestial  rosy  red '  at  their  own  perfection," 
said  Mrs.  Temple,  langhing  good-hnmonredly. 

The  doctor  stared  for  a  moment,  and  then  cried,  '*  Shall  they  ? 
By  Japiter !  those  are  the  sort  of  chops,  and  you  are  the  sort  of 
woman  that  will  do."  Then,  turning  to  Miss  Potter,  he  asked, 
"  Have  yon,  among  the  rubbish  of  yonr  nonsensical  bazaar,  a  piece 

of  court-plaster  ?     I  know  I  have  none ;  and  a  bramble 

caught  my  hand  here  **  (holding  it  out)  '^  as  I  was  cutting  across  a 
comer  of  the  dingle,  after  being  kept  nearly  an  hour  listening  to 
that  old  blockhead,  Farmer  Owen,  maundering  about  his  inside. 
>So  I  thought  I  would  give  you  a  chance  before  going  on  to  the 
chemist." 

"  Dear,  dear,  what  a  bad  place,"  said  Miss  Potter  sympathis- 
ingly ;  '^  and  I  am  really  afraid  we  don't  keep  such  a  thing  as  court- 
plaster." 

"  I  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  have  looked  for  anything 
useful  here,"  retorted  the  doctor,  with  an  awful  scowl. 

And  then  an  instinctive  "trade"  impulse  stirred  our  young 
^vidow  to  exclaim,  "  If  it  is  not  in  the  shop.  Dr.  Slade,  I  have  some 
in  my  dressing-case.  I  will  bring  it,  and  put  it  on  for  you,  if  you  will 
promise  never  to  go  elsewhere  for  your  court-plaster  in  future." 

"  Done !"  cried  the  doctor,  slapping  his  hand  against  his  leg ; 
**  but  mind  you  don't  let  yourself  be  out  of  it.  By  George  !"  he 
continued,  as  Mrs.  Temple  left  the  shop,  "  that's  a  clever  baggage  ! 
Why,  she  would  buy  and  sell  you  and  poor  Mrs.  Browne  before 
you  would  know  where  you  wore." 

*'  mio  is  very  pleasant,  I  am  sure ;  but  rather  inexperienced^ 
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MF  to  bnsmess — and  depends  a  great  deal  upon  me,"'  returned 
l£w  Potter,  with  her  sweetest  smile. 

"Bepends  upon  you!**  repeated  the  doctor  with  anything  but 
litering  emphasis.  "  Who  is  she  ?  Where  did  you  pick  her  up  ?" 
"^  Oh,  I  know  nothing  of  Mrs.  Temple,  except  that  she  answered 
e  adirertisement  about  the  business,  and  that  she  comes  from 
»ndon.'* 

^  London  is  a  wide  place,**  said  the  doctor. 
Sere  Mrs.  Temple  returned  with  the  required  plaster,  and  pro- 
dded coolly  and  dexterously  to  cut  and  affix  it,  undisturbed  by 
!  doctor's  announcement  that  he  was  in  a  desperate  hurry ;  that 

hsd  left  his  horse  outside  with  the  reins  over  a  post,  and  he 
red  say  he  would  chuck  them  off  and  run  away,  to  the  damage 
an  juvenile  Pierstoffe. 

*  Do  you  want  to  test  my  nerve  ?"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  suddenly 
ling  her  soft  eyes  to  his  with  a  smile,  which  produced  a  very 
f erent  effect  from  poor  Miss  Potter's. 

'*•  I  fancy  you  are  equal  to  it,  if  I  do,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  sort 
grim  gallantry.  *'  Tou  are  a  deuced  wide-awake  young  woman, 
r  dear." 

•'  Thank  yon,'*  returned  Mrs.  Temple  gravely.  "  There  ;  I  think 
it  will  keep  your  hand  comfortable.  Remember,  in  future  you 
3  to  come  here  for  your  court-plaster." 

*  That's  a  bargain,*  cried  Dr.  Blade ;  " and,  moreover,  I  shall 
ike  my  wife  buy  all  her  stuff  to  knit  my  socks  with  here — that 
to  say,  if  what  you  sell  isn't  rotten." 

**■  Thank  you,  again,**  said  Mrs.  Temple. 

"  Mrs.  Slade  always  did  patronise  us,"  simpered  Miss  Potter. 

**  Did  she  ?    I  know  she  used  to  send  for  balls  of  worsted  yam 

what  do  you  call  it  ? — to  Stoneborough — ay,  to  London.    Don't 

u  believe  all  she  told  you.    Good-morning  to  you."    Another 

lock  of  the  whip  against  his  hat,  and  the  doctor  strode  away. 

*'  Tour  doctor  Feems  something  of  a  character,"  said  Mrs.  Temple, 

>king  after  him. 

**  Oh,  indeed,  he  is  a  most  extraordinary  man.    He  was  looked 

ton  as  quite  the  king  of  Pierstolfe ;  but  I  think  things  are  a  little 
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f]i!!'.r.,.*  !:'.vv.  'I'i.'-rt-  i>  a  r.ou"  «i.-,-VL  'i*  l:^.'!v — a  quiet,  irravo.  t'X- 
reo<lin_:ly  Lrentfol  yr.unc.'  man — who  is  making  his  way  won«lerfnlly, 
oven  with  the  best  famihes  in  the  town.  But  Dr.  Slade  still  keeps 
in  with  the  county  people.  You  see  he  hunts  with  the  gentry,  and 
thev  are  used  to  him  :  but  it  is  said  that  young  Mr. — I  mean  Dr. — 
Bryant  made  one  or  two  extraordinary  cures  of  people  that  had 
gone  on  years  and  years  with  Dr.  Slade.  Any  way,  Dr.  Slade  hates 
the  other  like  poison,  and  abuses  and  swears  at  him  quite  awful ; 
but  Dr.  Bryant,  I  am  told,  neyer  mentions  Dr.  Slade  but  with  the 
greatest  respect.  The  young  doctor  is  not  married,  and  that  made 
matters  worse  when  Miss  Monitor  called  him  in  ;  every  one  said  that 
an  elderly,  not  to  say  old  married  man,  was  the  proper  person 
for  a  young  ladies'  school  (though  there  are  very  curious  stories 
told  of  Dr.  Slade  some  years  back).  But  Miss  Monitor  declared 
that  a  great  London  doctor  said  if  Miss  Goldfrass  (that's  a  great 
heiress,  who  is  at  the  school)  was  ill — and  she  generally  is — no 
one  was  to  be  called  in  but  Dr.  Bryant.  Then  he  is  so  regnlar  at 
church  ;  and  poor  Dr.  Slade  never  darkens  the  door  of  church  or 
chapel." 

*'  Xot  a  ver)'  pleasant  account,"  said  the  young  widow  thought- 
fully. "  Still,  I  seem  fated  to  accept  this  rather  rampant  Hakeem 
for  my  partisan." 

*'  What  did  you  say  ?'*  asked  Miss  Potter,  puzzled. 

**  Oh,  that  Dr.  Slade  seemed  inclined  to  be  friendly,  "\7hat  is 
his  wife  like  ?" 

"  A  very  nice  lady  indeed,  but  that  timid  and  nervous  it  makes 
one  uncomfortable.  I  believe  she  was  a  great  beauty  once,  but 
there  is  very  little  of  it  left  now." 

Ten  days  flew  away  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  Kate  Travera 
was  astonished  to  find  how  quickly  things,  so  new  and  strange, 
were  growing  familiar.  The  hardest  nut  of  all  was  to  take  kindly 
and  easily  to  the  peculiar  style  of  civility  with  which  women,  often 
her  inferiors,  never  her  superiors,  addressed  her,  as  some  one  quite 
out  of  their  sphere.  But  she  was  too  sensible  not  to  school  her- 
Bolf  to  look  on  this  as  a  mere  accident  of  business,  not  touching; 
her  real  position. 
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"I hope  when  Fanny  comes  she  will  not  be  thoughtless  and 
offend  people,  onr  fellow-citizens  in  trade/^  mased  Kate  ;  "  for  it 
^  not  do  to  hold  aloof,  and  make  ourselves  unpopular.  After 
all.  they  have  the  same  natures,  the  same  objects  in  life,  the  same 
ftffecti(ms ;  the  difference  only  lies  in  our  exterior  coats  of  varnish. 
What  tn  amount  of  vulgar  ignorance  exists  among  nominally  edu- 
cated kdies,  who  speak  correctly,  and  are  sufficiently  well  bred  not 
to  rob  you  the  wrong  way  unless  it  suits  them  I  Women  are 
S^ienlly  tolerable,  but  men  without  the  *  outward  and  visible' 
Bgns  of  gentlemen  must  be  dreadful,  and  yet  real  gentlemen  must 
be  exceedingly  rare  in  every  class.  StiU  there  is  knowledge  to  be 
gained  from  every  fresh  page  in  the  book  of  life,  and  ere  long  I 
■haD  torn  to  another." 

Then,  as  usual,  her  thoughts  flew  away  to  the  standing  obstacle 
<tf  her  fife.  She  counted  largely  on  what  old  Gregory's  son  would 
have  to  tell  of  his  father's  communications,  touching  the  will  he 
had  witnessed,  and  was  supposed  to  have  written.  But  when 
would  he  return  ?  She  had  carefully  kept  up  a  correspondence 
^th  his  sLster,  Mrs.  Bell,  who  had  told  her  that  she  had  received 
ahandaome  present  from  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith,  that  she  had  quite 
I'^^tabHshed  her  school,  and  hoped  to  do  well ;  but  there  was  stiU 
^  news  of  her  brother. 

Aa  the  fortnight  progressed  Mrs.  Temple  saw,  or  imagined  she 
*^^i  her  way  to  a  fair  amount  of  success  in  the  new  hf e  she  had 
^'^ted.  Many  things  were  asked  for  which  were  not  in  stock, 
^  she  thus  gathered  ideas  as  to  the  further  development  of  the 
butioogg  already  existing  at  the  Berlin  Bazaar.  Moreover,  a 
j^dicioxis  selection  of  magazines  and  periodicals,  sent  by  the  in- 
^^tigable  Tom,  took  Pierstoffe  by  surprise,  and  acted  favourably 
CO  other  branches  of  her  trade. 

^,  therefore,  made  up  her  mind  to  close  with  the  agent,  and 
^th  infinite  pleasure  wrote  for  Fanny  and  Mills  to  join  her.  With 
vhat  delight  she  looked  forward  to  seeing  them  once  more,  after 
heing  plunged  in  such  a  flood  of  strangeness  I  All  this  time  she 
^  had  frequent  letters  from  Fanny,  written  in  better  spirits  than 
^  faithful  httle  soul  really  felt ;  on  one  point  they  were  unani- 
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mons,  Mills  was  perfectly  angelic.  **  If  she  had  not  a  tolerab 
fair  appetite,  I  should  think  she  was  going  to  die/'  conclud 
Fanny  in  one  of  her  epistles.  Tom  had  paid  his  promised  vis 
and  was  more  delightful  and  andadons  than  ever.  So  the  yon: 
widow's  mind  had  been  kept  tranquil  in  the  direction  of  Boulogi 

It  was  the  day  after  she  had  despatched  her  letter  of  recall,  a: 
market-day  besides,  so  they  had  been  quite  busy  all  the  momii 
Now  dinner-time  was  past,  and  the  little  shop  had  been  empty  1 
a  few  minutes — Miss  Potter  was  absent — ^when  the  door  was  su 
denly  darkened  by  the  entrance  of  an  exceedingly  large  lady,  i 
as  well  as  stout,  richly  dressed  in  a  thick  violet  silk,  a  black  Teh 
mantle  trimmed  with  costly  lace,  a  green  velvet  and  satin  bom 
with  crimson  roses,  and  Brussels  lace  veil,  a  chain  round  her  net 
and  bracelets  slipping  down  on  the  fat,  pudgy  hands,  which  w< 
tightly  crammed  into  violet  gloves  ;  one  of  them  held  a  violet  a 
lace  parasol,  the  other  a  ribbon,  the  other  end  of  which  was  i\ 
tened  to  a  painfully  corpulent  pug.  at  whose  collar  a  little  ball- 11 
bell  tinkled  perpetually.  All  this  finery,  it  must  be  confess 
looked  like  every -day  gear,  not  Sunday  clothes,  on  the  stout  lac 
who  waddled  into  the  middle  of  the  shop,  and  then,  gazing  full 
Mrs.  Temple  with  little  sharp  green-grey  eyes,  exclaimed  in  a  i 
voice,  but  with  a  good  accent  and  pleasant  manner,  "I  do  i 
think  I  ever  saw  you  before  !    Where  is  Miss  Potter  ?'* 

"  She  has  only  just  left  the  shop,  and  will  be  here  directly.*' 

*'  And.  in  the  meantime,  have  you  any  materials  for  this  sort 
lace-work?'*  resumed  the  lady,  taking  a  small  parcel  from  I 
pocket,  and  opening  it. 

Mrs.  Temple  examined  it  with  much  interest.  '*  I  am  sorry 
say  we  have  not.  nor  have  I  seen  anything  like  it  in  England." 

'*  Then,  have  vou  been  lately  on  the  Continent  ?*'  asked  her  ci 
tomer  quickly. 

**  I  came  from  France  ten  da^-s  ago.*' 

*^  Oh.  indeed !  Well,  and  what  am  I  to  do  about  the  worl 
There  is  a  young  lady  staging  with  me — a  charming  girl,  but  ve 
delicate — and  quite  craay  about  this  work.  I  promised  to  brii 
httr  back  patterns,  and  everj-thing.'' 
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"lam  exceedingly  sorry  not  to  have  it.  Could  the  young  lady 
vut  three  days,  and  she  shall  have  seyeral  patterns  to  choose 
from?"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  thinking  of  Fanny's  arrival. 

"I  dare  say  she  would.  It  would  take  as  long  to  send  to  town. 
Oil,  IGbb  Potter,  how  do  you  do  ?*'  as  that  individual  returned. 
"What  is  going  to  be  done  now  ?  Has  the  Berlin  Bazaar  been 
*oU?    Axe  yon  going  to  desert  us  ?" 

**  Well,  my  lady,  I  suppose  I  shall  be  going  out  to  my  orother 
*OQn.    Can  I  get  you  anything  this  morning  ?'* 

^  Yes ;  there  is  a  list  of  cottons  and  tapes  my  maid  gave  me. 
^nd  ten  me — how  is  poor  old  Mr.  Browne  ?  has  he  gone  to  live 
^th  his  daughter  ?" 

'*  He  is  pretty  well — at  least  was — when  I  heard  last.    He  is  not 
^^vo%  with  Mrs.  Penny." 

""^  Well,  he  ought  I    Where  has  she  sent  him  ?" 
'^  Oh,  he  is  quite  comfortable,  I  assure  you,  my  lady.     He  is 
^^<>Qrded  with  a  very  respectable  party  quite  near  Mrs.  Penny^s 
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**  Ah,  the  respectable  party  will  take  the  money  and  starve  him, 
P^^bably." 

^*  I  hope  not,"  replied  Miss  Potter  meekly.  She  had  permitted 
^^^^  Temple  to  take  the  list  and  select  the  articles  named  in  it,  in 
^^^er  to  attend  to  her  ladyship's  cross-examination. 

^And  who  is  this  person?"  continued  the  stout  lady,  in  an 
^"^  dible  aside. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Temple ;  she  is  going  to  purchase  the  business  and 
^^^Ue  here." 

"Doesn^t  look  the  least  like  business  herself."    Then  to  Mrs. 
'«mple,  "  So  yon  are  to  be  our  old  friend  Mrs.  Browne's  successoc 
^   hope  the  Bazaar  wiU  be  equally  successful  with  you." 
**  Thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  bowing  slightly. 
^Bnt  latterly  there  has  been  a  decided  falling  off.    Miss  Potter 
^  always  *  just  out '  of  whatever  one  wants." 

"  I  shall,  of  course,  renew  the  stock,  and  hope  to  add  some  useful 
branches  to  the  business.  I  have  akeady  some  of  the  newest  pub- 
lications.** 

9—2 
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"  Ah.  ycji.  I  hco."  interrupted  her  ladyship,  wheeling  her  chair 
round  with  a  sudden,  violent  effort,  and  beginning  to  overhaul 
them.  " '  Household  Words,'  *  The  Family  Herald,'  *  The  Cheer- 
ful Visitor,' — newspapers,  too!  that's  a  good  idea.  And,  pray, 
had  you  a  shop  in  France,  ^Irs.  Temple  ?" 

"  No,"  said  the  young  widow  gently.  She  could  not  bring  her- 
self to  add  "  my  lady/'  which  slipped  so  readily  from  Miss  Potter's 
tongue. 

**  Ah,  perhaps  yoiu:  husband  managed  the  business  ?*^ 

^'Hedid." 

*'  Ah,  you  will  be  quite  a  tyro,  then.  Pray,  have  you  many  chil- 
dren?" 

"  I  have  none." 

'^  So  much  the  better — 00  much  the  better.  Children  an^  busi- 
ness do  not  agree,  I  imagine.  And  are  you  going  to  live  here  all 
alone  ?    Have  you  any  friends  in  Pierstoffe  ?** 

**  I  know  no  one  here  ;  but  I  shall  be  joined  by  a  young  lady — 
I  mean  person,"  correcting  herself  with  a  smile,  **  who  will  be  my 
assistant  when  I  lose  Miss  Potter,  who  cannot,  I  fear,  stay  with  me 
as  long  as  I  should  wish." 

"  Hum  I  that  may  do ;  but  you  must  be  very  circumspect.  You 
must  indeed — a  handsome  young  woman  like  you  I  Are  you  going 
to  send  out  circulars  ?" 

"  I  shall  act  on  your  suggestion,"  said  Mrs.  Temple  gravely,  **  as 
soon  as  I  have  finally  arranged  the  purchase." 

**  Do  ;  and  be  sure  to  send  me  one.  And  I  tell  you  what — ^j^ou 
ought  to  give  credit.  There  is  so  much  inconvenience  and  vul- 
garity about  ready  money.  I  would  certainly  give  three  months* 
credit  to  residents  and  the  county,  if  I  were  you ;  but  don't  trust 
the  visitors  ;  they  are  a  doubtful  set." 

'*  I  shall  consider  it,"  returned  Mrs.  Temple. 

*'  "Well,  are  these  my  cottons  and  things  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lady." 

"  How  much  does  it  all  come  to  ?** 

**  Three-and-fourpence-halfpenny." 

^  What  a  quantity  of  money  1    There,  I  have  only  three-and' 
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threepence,  and  I  do  not  care  to  change  a  sovereign.  I  will  pay 
the  three-halfpence  another  time.  You  see  ^' — to  Mrs.  Temple — 
*'  there  is  a  case  in  point.  I  feel  the  cost  of  those  wretched  reels 
of  cotton  because  I  see  three  shillings  going  out  of  my  hands  into 
yours ;  but  if  your  account  for  five  pounds,  or  more,  came  in  at 
the  end  of  three  months,  I  would  write  a  cheque  for  it  as  cheer- 
fully as  possible  !  It  is  wonderful  what  a  melancholy  effect  it  has 
seeing  the  actual  coin  go  away  from  you.  Now  I  must  leave  you; 
I  have  to  pay  a  visit  at  No.  6,  North  Parade.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing of  the  people?''  To  Miss  Potter,  "Have  they  been  in 
here  ?" 

Miss  Potter  professed  complete  ignorance. 

"  /  know  nothing  about  them,"  continued  the  stout  lady  ;  "  but 
a  cousin  of  mine  in  town  begged  me  to  call ;  there  is  a  sick  child 
or  some  such  reason  for  coming  here  so  early.  Good-morning. 
Mind  you  get  the  lace  patterns,  Mrs.  Temple.  I  shall  look  in  soon 
again,  and  see  how  you  are  getting  on." 

Another  unmitigated  stare—"  I  ean't  help  thinking  I  have  seen 
you  somewhere  before.  Good-morning,"  and  she  walked  out  of 
the  shop  with  surprising  briskness  for  so  heavy  a  figure. 

"  And,  pray,  who  is  that  remarkably  curious  personage  ?"  cried 
Mrs.  Temple,  when  she  was  fairly  out  of  hearing. 

"  That  is  one  of  our  great  ladies,  and  best  customers,"  returned 
Miss  Potter.  "  That  is  Lady  Styles,  of  Weston.  She  has  a  beau- 
tiful place  about  four  or  five  mUes  away,  on  the  road  to  Stone- 
borough.  She  is  a  wealthy  lady,  and  quite  her  own  mistress,  for 
Sir  Marmaduke  Styles  is  very  sickly,  and  is  often  away  in  London 
for  his  health ;  but  she  is  the  greatest  gossip  in  the  whole  country. 
She  will  come  and  buy  things  here  if  it  was  only  to  cross-question 
you,  till  she  finds  out  ever3rthing.  She  is  not  ill-nalfbred,  I  believe, 
but  so  dreadfully  curious.  There  is  no  keeping  anything  from 
her." 

"  I  shall  try,  however,"  thought  Mrs.  Temple  to  herself.  "  I 
wonder  if  she  has  ever  really  met  me.  I  think  not ;  I  think  I 
should  remember  her."  And  Mrs.  Temple  ran  quickly  upstair  to 
write  for  the  post,  enjoining  Fanny  on  no  account  to  quit  Bou- 
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logne  without  a  supply  of  patterns  and  materials  auoh  as  had 
caught  their  attention,  during  the  only  ramble  for  which  they  had 
had  time,  in  the  Rue  de  I'Ecu. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

Kate  Travers,  or  rather  Mrs.  Temple,  had  not  felt  so  light  of 
heart  since  the  day  on  which  Ford  disclosed  his  nnlucky  discoTery, 
as  she  did  when  welcoming  Fanny  and  Mills  to  their  new  home. 
First,  there  was  the  great  joy  of  having  them  once  more  with  her 
— the  consciousness  of  her  own  courage  in  having  opposed  the 
opinion  of  those  she  most  regarded,  justified  as  she  felt  by  the 
strong  hope  of  success  in  her  brave  undertaking,  and  then  a  cer- 
tain satisfaction  in  the  pleasantness  of  the  locality  where  her  lot 
had  fallen.  She  had  had  tea  laid  in  the  best  sitting-room,  and  as  she 
had  permitted  herself  the  extravagance  of  a  man  to  put  the  garden 
in  order,  and  prune  its  wild  luxuriance,  things  looked  their  best. 

"What  a  pretty  place,  Kate!  Quite  a  lady-like  room,"  ex- 
claimed Fanny,  who  was  enjoying  her  tea  with  a  traveller's  ap- 
petite. "  Do  you  know,  I  long  to  be  in  the  shop,  coaxing  people 
to  buy  all  sorts  of  things  they  do  not  want.  What  is  the  next 
article,  madam  ?    Is  not  that  the  style  ?" 

"  Bless  me,  Miss  Fanny,  how  you  do  run  on  !'*  said  Mills. 

"  I  trust  you  may  like  it,"  returned  Mrs.  Travers.  "  But  you 
will  find  standing  all  day  very  fatiguing.  I  did  at  first,  but  I  have 
become  used  to  it.** 

"  Must  you  never  sit  down  ?" 

"Oh  yes,  you  can  sometimes,  when  there  is  nothing  to  do 
But  we  hope  to  have  very  little  of  that  sort  of  rest." 

*  Dear,  dear  I" — a  deep  sigh  from  Mills. 

"  And  have  any  of  your  neighbours  called  upon  you  ?"  continued 
Faimy,  helping  herself  to  more  brown  bread  and  butter.  "i>o 
shop-keepers  call  on  each  other  ?" 

"  I  really  cannot  tell,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  smiling.  "  I  am  not 
thoroughly  initiated  yet.    I  imagine  they  have  no  time  for  these 
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cenmotiiaa ;  at  any  rate,  no  dds  has  called  upon  me  except  the 
doctor,  and,  altbongli  he  generally  bnya  a  peanyworth  of  this  or 
BizpenceworUi  of  the  other,  I  alwaja  look  upon  hia  viatts  as  per- 
aoual ;  he  gets  so  roach  talk  for  hia  money." 

"  Indeed !"  cried  Fanny.  "  And  has  be  a  wife  ?  Is  he  <dd  or 
young,  or  nice  or  nasty,  or " 

"  Rein  up  yonr  cnriouty  a  little,  Fanny.  H«  has  a  wife — he  is 
rather  old — and  I  cannot  exactly  say  he  is  nice." 

"  Uy  cnrioaity  is  at  an  end,  then.  Do  yon  know.  Hills  and  I 
grew  rather  fond  of  Boulogne.  We  would  have  been  quite  fond 
of  it  had  yon  been  there." 

"  Me  fond  of  it  I  no  indeed  t  It's  a  queer,  muutmal  place," 
quoth  Mills.  "  Why,  if  yon  even  go  to  thread  a  needle,  the  more 
jou  twist  the  thread  the  more  it  comes  untwisted.  And  then  the 
soap  and  the  messes !  Why,  you  get  up  nearly  as  hungry  as  when 
you  sat  down." 

"  All  the  better  for  digestion ;  hut  oome,  Eate,  let  us  see  your 
new  abode,''  said  Fanny,  rising. 

And  then  a  pleasant  excursion  through  the  various  nooks  and 
corners,  the  more  dignified  apartments  and  domestic  ofGcea  of  the 
house,  ensued.  Fanny  expressed  the  most  ardent  admiration,  and 
sketched  the  ontline  of  a  romantic  tale,  as  she  inspected  the  prin- 
cipal rooms,  which  Mrs.  Temple  intended  to  lei  A  melancholy 
and  mysterions  invalid,  of  refined  habits  and  blighted  affections, 
was  to  occupy  tbem.  Mrs.  Temple  was  to  soothe  bis  lost  mo- 
ments \  he  was  to  prove  a  millionaire,  and  leave  all  bis  wealth 
"  to  you,"  conclnded  Fanny,  "  or  to  me — and  then  we  should  go 

"  No  more  wills,  if  you  love  me,  Fan,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  laugh- 
ing. "  Why  should  he  not  recover,  find  balm  foe  his  wounded 
heart,  and  marry  you .'" 

"  Oh  I  but  I  couldn't,  yon  know,"  cried  Fanny,  and  stopped, 
blushing  brightly. 

"  I  know  notbing,"  returned  her  friend,  "  but  I  guess  a  good 
deaL" 

Mrs.  Mills  did  not  commit  herself.     She  fonnd  do  fault,  neither 
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did  she  bestow  much  approval  The  *'  wash'us  **  was,  she  admitted, 
handy,  and  the  cupboards  convenient ;  but  this  was  balanced  by 
considerable  doubts  touching  *^  no  end  of  work "  to  keep  such  a 
heap  of  odd  comers  clean.  Then  the  '*  girl  '*  underwent  a  grim 
examination,  from  which  she  evidently  drew  unfavourable  auguries 
of  her  own  future,  and  asked  if  she  might  go  home  **to  see 
mother/'  Then,  as  the  evening  was  lovely,  and  Miss  Potter  quite 
willing  to  take  entire  charge  of  the  shop  for  the  short  time  that 
remained  before  closing,  the  young  widow  proposed  a  stroll  on  the 
beach,  as  Fanny  did  not  seem  very  tired. 

'*  Tiled !  I  am  as  fresh  as  a  lark ;  ready  for  anything !"  was  the 
reply. 

''Here,  Miss  Fanny,"  said  Mills,  coming  downstairs  at  that 
moment ;  '*  here's  the  parcel  you  said  Mrs.  Travers  was " 

''  Hush  I"  cried  that  lady.  ''  Do  be  careful,  Mills.  I  am  Mi's. 
Temple  now.    Yon  really  must  not  forget.    Give  me  the  parcel !" 

''  But,  Kate,"  said  Fanny,  as  they  left  the  house  together, ''  it  is 
very  hard  to  remember ;  and  I  spoiled  ever  so  many  envelopes 
when  I  wrote  to  you.  I  was  sure  to  have  *  Travers '  down  before 
I  could  think.  I  wish  you  had  not  changed  it.  Was  it  neces- 
sary T 

"  Yee  i  I  thought  so.  I  did  not  like  to  associate  poor  Mr. 
Tnivers'B  name  with  a  shop,  for  I  know  my  being  here  is  not  his 
fault.  Besides,  I  have  an  odd,  obstinate,  perhaps  stupid  dislike 
to  the  idea  of  resuming  it  again  until  I  have  won  my  rights." 

"  Heigho  I"  said  Fanny. 

"  Which  means,"  returned  Mrs.  Temple,  a  little  sharply,  "  that 
Tom  has  persuaded  you  that  my  hopes  and  convictions  are  insane 
crotchets.     You  think  Tom  an  oracle ;  but  he  is  not  infallible." 

"  No,  indeed  I  do  not ;  but  he  knows  a  great  deal  about  law 
and  things,  more  even  than  you  do ;  though  yon  are  very,  very 

clever,  Kate  dear.    I  wouldn't  make  so  sure  of of  anything,  if 

I  were  you." 

"  Patience,  patience,  time  will  show,"  returned  her  friend  a  little 
wearily  ;  then,  after  a  few  moments'  thought,  she  exclaimed  pas- 
sionately, '^  You  cannot  know  how  deeply  this  blow  has  sunk  intc 
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nj  Kml  I  I  shall  never  be  quite  the  same  again  till  I  have  rolled 
bickthat  nian*8  triumph  on  himself,  and  proved  that  I  possessed — 
0vai  if  I  did  not  deserve  it — mj  husband's  love  and  confidence  to  the 
lut!  After  all,"  she  went  on,  speaking  slowly,  dreamily,  *'  my  lot 
Iw  been  a  little  hard.  I  have  never  known  real  love — love  I  could 
beirtOy  return — ^now  I  am  compelled  by  fortune  to  turn  aside  out 
of  the  way  of  it.  And  I  do  believe  that  not  only  is  love  the  whole 
folfiHing  of  the  law,  but  of  life,  too,  to  a  woman.  But,"  in  a 
dwerier  tone,  "  there  are  many  pleasant  things  left — among  them 
SDCoen  and  revenge ;  not  desperate,  cruel  revenge,  you  know,  but 
>  little  pinching  of  one's  enemy,  just  to  give  salt  to  the  success. 
Tell  me  about  yourself.  Fan  ?" 

A  long  confidential  talk  ensued,  for  Fanny  was  unusually  sen- 
sible and  satisfying,  yet  she  avoided  her  own  affairs  somewhat ;  so 
lErs.  Temple  concluded  that  her  engagement  to  Tom,  if  it  existed, 
WAS  a  tacit  one.    It  was  dusk  when  they  reached  the  house. 

**And,  Kate,  how  long  is  that  horrid,  skinny  Miss  Potter  to 
stay?" 

^*  Another  month,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  laughing.  '*  It  will  take 
all  that  time  to  train  you.  She  is  very  useful,  and  a  good  creature." 
**  I  hate  good  creatures,"  said  Fanny  with  a  pout. 
'*  Which  shows  you  are  not  one  yourself,"  returned  Mrs.  Temple, 
putting  the  latch-key  in  the  lock.  "  How  thankful  I  am  that  every- 
thing has  turned  out  favourably  so  far,  though  we  must  not  expect 
it  to  be  always  sunshine !  What  a  comfort  that  Mills  seems  toler- 
ably pleased  and  in  good  spirits — where  is  she,  by  the  way  ?"  Mrs. 
Temple  opened  the  kitchen-door  as  she  spoke,  and  beheld  Mills 
seated  by  the  fast-dying  fire,  her  feet  stretched  out  resting  on  each 
other,  her  hands  clasped  together,  her  apron  thrown  over  her  face, 
a  picture  of  hopeless  affliction. 

e  o  o  e  o  e  . 

Time  flew  by  with  amazing  rapidity  in  the  busy  monotony  of  the 
new  life  upon  which  Kate  and  Fanny  had  entered.  To  the  former 
it  was  far  from  uninteresting.  Her  self-esteem  was  deeply  pledged 
to  its  success,  and  she  soon  began,  under  the  pressure  of  such  a 
motive,  to  understand  her  work.    Misunderstanding  is  at  the  root 
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of  so  many  dislikes  ;  to  be  thoroughly  known  is  often,  to  the  least 
attractive,  to  possess  sympathy  and  liking.  Then  it  was  very  de- 
lightful to  perceive  that,  as  the  town  filled,  so  did  her  trade  in- 
crease. The  possession  of  a  little  ready  money,  too,  was  a  great 
advantage  at  the  outset,  as  it  enabled  her  to  renew  her  stock  oo 
good  terms,  and  without  any  difficulty  respecting  references,  which 
would  have  been  puzzling  to  find.  As  soon  as  she  began  to  as- 
certain the  kind  of  goods  most  in  demand,  she  felt  emboldened  tc 
add  sundry'  fancy  articles  to  her  stock  of  jet  ornaments  and  trinkets 
— she  even  ventured  to  run  up  to  town  from  Friday  morning  to  the 
following  evening  and  visit  the  great  emporiums  in  Cannon  Street 
where,  if  "  fancy  "  was  not  originally  **  bred,"  she  has  developed 
to  an  extraordinary  degree.  All  Pierstoffe  was  attracted  by  the 
dazzling  array  which  resulted  from  this  visit,  and  Mrs.  Temple 
could  not  refrain  from  laughing  at  the  sort  of  pride  she  detectec 
in  her  own  heart  on  finding  that  for  some  time  both  Fanny  anc 
herself  were  decidedly  overworked,  while  the  average  of  receipts 
was  a  trifle  under  fourteen  pounds  a  week. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that,  Tom  ?"  wrote  the  widow  to  hei 
faithful  ally  ;  **  I  have  put  away  half  the  money  to  replace  whal 
has  been  sold,  and  the  rest  I  shall  keep  in  the  bank,  as  I  shal 
want  nothing  for  our  house  or  other  expenditure  for  six  monthi 
at  least." 

Meantime  Fanny  had  caught  the  taste  for  business,  or  pretendec 
she  did,  though  Kate  shrewdly  suspected  she  viewed  the  whoh 
undertaking  as  playing  at  shop-keeping,  and  could  not  believe  thai 
in  sober  earnest  they  were  always  to  work. 

Small  troubles,  of  course,  arose.  Mrs.  Mills  started  with  a  fixec 
and  unalterable  hatred  to  the  unhappy  ^^  girl "  who  had  been  kepi 
on  by  Mrs.  Temple.  Mills  knew  too  well  what  was  due  to  herselj 
to  hear  any  reason  on  the  subject ;  and  her  mistress,  though  soreh 
tempted  to  give  way,  was  determined  not  to  yield  to  an  unjusi 
prejudice,  consequently  **  Sarah  Jane's  "  was  not  a  life  of  unbrokei 
sunshine  ;  some  respite,  however,  was  afforded  to  all  parties  by  hei 
returning  each  evening  to  '^c/o"  for  her  grandmother,  and  he: 
remaining  under  the  maternal  roof  till  nine  the  following  morning 
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Iddf  Styles  was  another  thorn  in  their  side,  though  by  no  means 

an  ounixed  evlL    Being  rich  and  idle,  she  was  an  excellent  cus- 

tomer,  and  not  only  bought  herself  but  brought  many  to  buy  ;  for 

bir  boiue  was  always  full.    Her  extreme  curiosity  was  distressing, 

and  80  alarming  to  poor  Fanny,  who  had  been  solemnly  warned  by 

her  friend  against  gratifying  it,  that  her  ladyship*s  first  visits  gene- 

nlly  oost  the  pretty  little  assistant  a  fit  of  crying.    Lady  Styles 

took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  Berlin  Bazaar  and  its  owner,  who 

hid  taken  her  advice  respecting  the  credit  system,  to  which  fact 

her  ladyship  attributed  the  entire  success,  so  far,  of  the  young 

vidow'a  speculation.    Perhaps  the  true  source  of  Lady  Styles'  in- 

tonit  lay  in  her  unslaked  curiosity.    Mrs.  Temple  and  Fanny  grew 

quite  skilled  in  fencing  off  her  queries,  and  tacitly  permitting  her 

to  fonn  one  theory  after  another  as  to  their  previous  history.   Her 

^^^ojectues,  always  stated  with  the  most  insolent  candour,  were 

<ifteik  eoiiously  ingenious ;  but  the  fact  of  Mrs.  Temple  having 

come  direct  from  France  bafBed  her  a  good  deal.    That  there  was 

*  niystery  about  the  fair,  sedate,  attentive  widow,  she  felt  quite 

\     eoK,  and  she  also  felt  herself  bound  to  unravel  it,  if  only  to  keep 

Qp  her  character.    In  this  Dr.  Slade  was  somewhat  a  hindrance. 

The  doctor  and  she  were  old  acquaintances — often  partners  at 

vhist  at  the  various  dinners  to  which  the  former,  in  his  double 

'     character  of  sportsman  and  doctor,  was  frequently  invited — but 

!     v*K^  more  or  less  rivals  in  pursuit  of  the  latest,  the  most  correct, 

*od  the  most  startling  intelligence  ;  Dr.  Slade  generally  mention- 

iiy  Lady  Styles  (in  safe  quarters)  as  that  '*  blundering  old  gossip, 

vho  always  has  the  wrong  end  of  a  story ;''  while  Lady  Styles 

Ofoally  spoke  of  him  as  "poor  dear  Dr.  Slade!  you  never  can 

exactly  depend  on  anything  from  him''  Therefore,  whatever  theory 

started  by  her  ladyship  was  either  openly  negatived  by  the  doctor, 

or  he  shook  his  head  with  a  calmly  contemptuous  smile,  as  if  he 

knew  ever  so  much  better,  only  he  could  not  speak,  which,  as  Lady 

Styles  remarked,  would  be  **  perfectly  ridiculous  if  it  was  not  mad- 


ff 


The  doctor  continued  very  friendly,  and  masked  his  batteries 
moce  skilfully  than  Lady  Styles.    He  fulfilled  his  promise  by  in* 
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trodncing  an  invalid  gentleman  and  his  valet  as  tenants  to  Mi 
Temple,  whose  three  months'  occnpancy  of  her  rooms  very  near 
paid  a  whole  year's  rent ;  bnt  this  piece  of  good  fortune  was  n 
altogether  without  its  unpleasantness  also.  The  "  valet/'  a  thic 
set,  "  dour  "-looking  individual,  unaccomplished  in  any  of  the  sna- 
graces  which  usually  distinguish  a  "  gentleman's  gentleman,'*  gave 
good  deal  of  trouble  about  his  own  and  his  master's  food,  ai 
attracted  so  much  of  Mrs.  Mills's  wrath  and  indignation  upon  hii 
self  that  she  had  none  to  spare  for  "  Sarah  Jane,"  and  grew  qui 
friendly  towards  that  victim  during  the  period  of  oounter-irritatio 
The  tenant  himself — a  red-faced,  grey- whiskered,  short,  slight  m^ 
of  mild  aspect,  well  dressed  in  an  old-fashioned  style,  and  alwa 
wearing  shoes  and  gaiters — developed  a  onrioua  tendency  to  sli* 
down  the  banisters  when  he  thought  no  one  was  looking,  and 
sit  in  his  open  window  when  all  PierstofEe  was  out  in  its  best  atti] 
with  his  nightcap  over  his  hat.  Whatever  doubts  the  peculiariti 
might  have  suggested  were  quickly  resolved  into  certainty  by  Lai 
Styles  on  the  first  opportunity. 

**  I  have  just  been  talking  to  Dr.  Slade,  Mrs.  Temple,"  she  sai 
"  and  I  told  him  it  was  a  great  shame  to  quarter  a  madman  ai 
his  keeper  on  you.  Yes,  a  madman  I  But  immensely  rich — ma 
a  fortune  in  one  day  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  lost  his  senses 
consequence.  They  say  he  is  not  dangerous ;  but  you  can  nev 
be  sure.  He  may  get  up  any  night  and  murder  you  and  this  ni 
little  creature  in  your  sleep.  His  valet  sleeps  in  his  room,  you  sai 
Oh,  the  cunning  of  madness  is  so  extraordinary  !  he  would  esca 
the  keeper." 

A  suggestion  which  gave  Mrs.  Temple  no  small  amount 
trouble,  as  Fanny  could  neither  control  nor  conceal  her  fears,  ai 
every  night  went  through  nearly  an  hour's  searching  in  cupboar< 
behind  curtains,  and  under  beds  before  she  finally  locked  hersc 
into  her  room. 

On  the  whole,  this  slightly  capricious  young  person  was  of  mc 
real  use  than  Mrs.  Temple  had  ventured  to  hope,  and  for  the  fi 
two  or  three  months  things  went  smoothly  in  the  main.  By  tl 
iime,  however,  their  fellow-townspeople  began  to  evince  a  des 
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lOBub  their  acquaintance,  and  Mrs.  Temple  determined  not  to 
kdd  iloof  from  the  proffered  intercourse. 

Among  the  higher  class  of  tradespeople  none  stood  higher  than 
Mr.  Tamer,  of  "  Turner  and  Sons,"  the  grand,  and,  indeed,  only 
dnpezy  emporium  of  Pierstoffe.  He  was  a  very  honest,  respect- 
ibie  man,  understanding  his  own  work  thoroughly,  but  little  else  ; 
for  education  in  the  "  good  old  da3r8  "  of  his  boyhood  was  held  to 
lie  in  nnholy  thing  for  any  one  below  the  rank  of  an  esquire ;  and 
gentlemen  thought  they  best  served  "  God  and  the  king  "  by  heap- 
isg  np  barriers  of  difference  between  them  and  the  brethren  like 
into  themselves  whom  Providence,  for  some  wise  purpose,  had 
phced  upon  this  earth  to  do  their  bidding.  Education  or  no  edu- 
Ciition,  Mr.  Turner  managed  to  amass  a  good  deal  of  money,  and 
tlw  more  he  advanced  in  wealth  and  consideration — which  are  in- 
^  synonymous  terms — the  more  he  felt  the  want  of  what  he 
^noself  would  have  termed  ^^  learning."  Not  that  he  said  so,  even 
to  the  wife  of  his  bosom — ^he  said  very  little  on  any  subject — but 
k  Keolved  that  his  son — his  only  son,  Joseph — should  have  all  the 
idvantages  he  had  never  known. 

Kow  Joseph,  though  an  only  son,  was  not  an  only  child  ;  three 
^^  sisters  alternately  cuddled  and  cuffed  him  through  an  early 
%bood  of  much  spoiling,  while  two  younger  ones  afforded  ample 
"^  for  the  tyranny  over  weaker  vessels  so  natural  to  incipient 
"^  Bat  no  only  child  could  have  been  an  object  of  fonder  hopes. 
He  was  carefully  instructed  at  the  Stoncborough  Grammar  School ; 
^  ^tt  sent  from  thence  to  a  commercial  academy  in  the  neigh- 
^hood  of  London,  and  finally  placed  in  a  West-end  establish- 
'"^t,  to  learn  the  higher  and  more  elegant  mysteries  of  business. 

He  was  far  from  a  dull  boy.  He  learned  something  of  ''ali  this, 
^  ^  good  deal  more  besides. 

^.  Tomer  and  his  family  attended  the  little  old  parish  church, 
^oich  modem  Pierstoffe  had  far  outgrown.  He  was  equally  opposed 
to  attending  the  Baptist  Chapel,  Salem  Chapel,  Little  Bethel,  or  St. 
Monica  8  Church,  a  brand-new  edifice  erected  by  subscription  to  ac- 
^^^'^^iQodate  increasing  numbers  both  of  inhabitants  and  visitors  (as  a 
^B^of  business,  Mr.  Turner  had  subscribed  to  it :  as  a  man  of  Pro- 
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te>>t;int  ivligioii,  he  refused  to  attend  it),  and  supported  by  an  offe^* 
tory  whicli  an  excellent  hard-worJdng,  Ian  tern -jawed,  long-coaie-*^ 
Anglican  priest  toiled  to  fill  with  energy  and  ingenuity  that  voul  A 
have  been  invaluable  in  the  purveyor  to  a  music-hall — in  all  respec* 
be  it  written — for  the  Rev.  Claudius  St.  John  cared  little  for  thi^ 
world's  goods,  but  he  loved  to  see  his  church  beautiful,  and  h^ 
heartily  cared  for  the  poor.    To  return  :  Mr.  Turner  attended  th« 
old  parish  church,  and  insisted  on  his  family  attending  it  also* 
Although  he  looked  on  his  son  as  a  superior,  or  rather  a  fanc^ 
article,  his  will  was  on  some  points  law  to  the  yonng  man,  and  this 
was  one  of  them ;  so  it  fell  out  that  Mr.  Joseph  Turner  saw  Mr& 
Temple  and  Fanny.    They  had  also  elected  to  sit  under  the  rector, 
a  mild,  well-bred,  indolent  old  gentleman,  who,  as  the  poor  people 
used  to  say  admiringly,  '*  never  harmed  no  one.**    In  the  animated 
discussions  which  ensued  respecting  the  new  people  at  the  Berlin 
Bazaar,  Mr.  Joseph  was  unusually  silent;  and  although  he  fre- 
quently took  occasion  to  saunter  by  the  Berlin  establishment  of  an 
evening  in  an  admirable,  London-made,  sea-side  suit,  and  a  cigarette 
(refinement  was  his  forte !)  in  his  mouth,  he  never  met  the  new 
proprietress  and  her  assistant  save  once,  when  they  were  very 
simply  attired,  and  moving  briskly  towards  the  Barmouth  Road, 
evidently  bent  on  a  refreshing  country  walk.    As  spring  advanced, 
a  movement  among  the  more  enterprising  townsfolk  to  water  the 
street  and  roadway  of  the  Esplanade,  culminated  in  a  meeting  and 
a  resolution  to  that  effect,  which  was  neatly  drawn  out  on  a  sheet 
of  foolscap,  and  ordered  to  be  taken  round  by  some  one  of  the 
committee  to  all  the  principal  houses  to  collect  subscriptions.     Mr. 
Turner,  senior,  as  a  churchwarden  and  a  representative  man,  felt 
that  he  ought  to  be  first  in  such  an  excellent  work ;  but  be  by  no 
means  fancied  the  undertaking.    He  was,  therefore,  doubly  gratified 
when  his  son  volunteered  his  services — first,  because  such  a  mark 
of  interest  in  mundane  affairs  was  rather  rare  in  the  sullen  young 
gentleman ;  secondly,  because  it  was  a  personal  rehef.    Thus  it 
same  about  that  just  after  the  early  dinner  hour,  when  things  were 
quiet  one  blazing  afternoon  in  early  Jime,  Fanny  peeped  between 
the  half -worked  cushions  and  slippers,  the  traced  screens  and  oma- 
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mntal  baskets  that  adorned  the  window,  and  exclaimed,  "  Here 
eonw  tint  elegant  young  man  who  stares  so  at  us  in  church ! — 
ttd,  Kate  I  I  protest  he  is  coming  in  !'* 

The  next  moment  Mr.  Joeeph,  in  unquestionable  attire,  was 
aiBDg  his  hat  with  metropolitan  grace,  as  he  stood  in  the  centre 
tf  tbe  shop,  Macassar  in  his  looks,  a  moss-rose  in  his  button-hole, 
ad  a  handkerchief  redolent  of  millefleurs  in  his  hand. 

''A  thousand  pardons  1"  he  said,  in  a  mild  and  rather  squeaky 

wka.   "  I  haye  taken  the  liberty  of  calling  in  the  character  of  a 

petitioDer.    Fact  is,  a  number  of  respectable  buffers  belonging  to 

this  town,  my  goTemor  among  them,  have  decided  on  levying — a 

^Hxmtributions  for  the  desirable  object  of  laying  the  dust,  and  I 

hMYe  therefore  to  request  you  will  come  down  with  your  dust — ^if 

jon  will  excuse  that  form  of  address.** 

This  speech,  though  carisfully  conned,  and  delivered  with  a  cer- 
tain fluency,  cost  the  speaker  no  small  effort.  He  was  in  a  violent 
perspiration  before  it  ended,  and,  as  usual,  the  effort  to  conceal  his 
real  bashfnlness,  of  which  he  was  heartily  ashamed,  made  him 
assome  an  unnecessarily  brazen  front.  As  he  paused,  he  drew 
forth  from  a  breast-pocket  and  presented  to  Mrs.  Temple  the 
foolscap  aforesaid.  She  received  it  with  a  gracious  bow  and  smile, 
proceeding  to  peruse  it  before  committing  herself  to  speech. 
Wliile  she  did  so,  Mr.  Joseph  addressed  some  remarks  on  the 
veather  to  Fanny,  in  much  less  an  audacious  tone  than  that  in 
-which  he  b^^.  That  volatile  little  lady,  infinitely  amused  by 
the  young  man's  air  of  fashion  and  elaborate  elegance,  replied  with 
mnch  suavity,  quite  running  over  with  smiles. 

^'  A  very  necessary  undertaking,''  said  Mrs.  Temple,  interrupting 
their  conversation,  as  she  finished  perusing  the  *^  resolution."  *'  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  contribute ;"  and,  drawing  forth  her  purse, 
■he  returned  the  paper  with  a  smile  and  a  half-sovereign. 

^Yery  handsome,  indeed,"  observed  her  visitor,  '^for  a  new- 


comer. 


"  But  I  hope  to  be  long  reckoned  among  the  townsfolk,"  returned 
MxB.  Temple. 

**  If  I  may  be  considered  in  any  way  representing  Pierstoffe," 
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replied  ^Ir.  Jcxi-ph  gallantly,  but  not  without  a  i'uv^e  of  Bclf-ii 
portance,  "  I  should  say  the  town  is  honoured  by  the  addition  c 
two  such  ladies  to  its  residents.  Perhaps,"  he  went  on,  half-jes 
half -earnest,  *'  I  may  one  of  these  days  be  its  Parliamentary  repr^  " 
sentative — who  knows  !  the  age  of  progress,  you  know  ;  a — impo^-  " 
sible  to  say  what  it  may  lead  to.  As  strangers,  yon  may  not 
aware  that  my  father's  Mr.  Turner,  of  the  Emporium,  ma*am^ 
the  oldest-established  firm  in  the  place,  except  Prodgers,  the 
cer ;  but  then  the  difference  of  position  is  enormous  I  My  govemo^^ 
is  desperately  fond  of  the  concern,  though  there  is  really  no  neoes — 

sity  for  his  working  it.    Were  the  choice  left  to  me "    A  grace—— 

ful  flourish  of  his  perfumed  handkerchief,  and  the  rest  was  left 
imagination. 

*^  Does  Pierstoffe  return  a  member  to  Parliament  ?''  asked  Mrs. 
Temple,  a  little  puzzled  how  to  reply,  and  seizing  the  only  point  of 
general  interest  in  his  speech. 

'*  Not  as  yet,"  said  the  future  M.P.,  lifting  and  re-arranging  his 
hat  on  his  Macassar  curls.  *^The  narrow-minded  agriculturists, 
who  absorb  Parliamentary  powers,  have  as  yet  ignored  the  growing 
— I  may  say,  the  fast-growing  claims  of  this  rising  town.  Never- 
theless, the  hour  is  coming — perhaps  the  man  will  not  be  wanting.** 

Mi*s.  Temple  generally  hoped  all  possible  success  to  that  myste- 
rious individual. 

Still  Mr.  Turner  lingered.  He  talked  of  "  Town  "  with  an  air 
of  exhaustive  knowledge,  and  strove,  though  not  very  persistently, 
to  ascertain  if  they  were  Londoners.  Fanny's  knowledge  of  what 
had  been  going  on  at  the  theatres  six  months  before  fixed  her 
locale;  but  Mrs.  Temple  was  impervious,  and,  to  a  point-blank 
inquiry,  replied,  as  was  her  habit  now  : 

"  I  have  lived  in  London,  but  I  came  last  from  France." 

This  reply,  coupled  with  an  admission  that  her  husband  dealt  in 
Eastern  produce,  gave  rise  to  a  generally-received  theory  that  the 
late  Mr.  Temple  had  been  in  the  grocery  line,  in  a  large  way  ;  had 
failed ;  had  fled  to  France  to  escape  his  creditors  and  get  brandy 
cheap,  as  he  took  to  drink,  and,  after  inflicting  much  suffering  on 
vife,  died  and  left  her  in  the  direst  poverty.    Her  friends  and 
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1Gb  Lee's  had  bought  the  ^'  Berlin  Bazaar  '*  and  8et  them  up — the 
mooey  was  chiefly  Miss  Lee's.  She  came  of  a  high  family  in  some 
mjBtetioas  way — the  natural  daughter  of  an  earl — of  a  marchioness 
-of  a  general  officer.  It  was  easy  to  see  she  was  unaccustomed  to 
boRDess,  and  the  most  independent  of  the  two,  &c.,  &c. 

Meantime,  Mr.  J.  Turner,  jun.,  as  was  printed  on  his  cards. 
Thich  had  led  to  his  being  familiarly  styled  J.  T.  J.,  posed  and 
talked  till,  to  Mrs.  Temple's  relief,  the  entrance  of  some  customers 
obliged  him  to  retire ;  not,  however,  before  he  expressed  a  hope  on 
tbe  part  of  the  ladies  of  his  family,  which  they  had  not  authorised 
bim  to  do,  that  on  some  suitable  occasion  they  might  become  ac 
quainted  with  Mrs.  Temple  and  her  friend. 

So  gradually  the  widow  found  herself  drawn  into  social  relations 

with  her  fellows.    She  accepted  their  advances  with  a  frankness 

that  proved  her  best  safeguard  against  intrusion,  as  what  seems 

within  the  grasp  is  never  too  eagerly  sought.     But  the  only  inti- 

^^  she  found  was  with  the  chemist's  wife — a  gentlewoman  by 

'^^tare,  but  "sair  hauden  doon"  by  a  large  and  ever -increasing 

family.    To  her  Mrs.  Temple  and  her  friend  were  real  "God- 

*''^* ;"  so  much  help,  refreshment,  and  courage  did  she  glean  from 

°^^  ^ndly  and  congenial  neighbours. 

^^8  the  first  months  of  their  life  at  Piers  toff e  rolled  over  for 

*®  Iravers  and  her  friend. 


■  01 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

**^  ^X^ite  of  prudence  and  all  the  other  reasonable  bugbears  you 

^>"  gainst  me,  I  will  run  down  on  Saturday  and  see  how  you  are 

gcttuwj.  Qjj  tt  wrote  Tom  Keed  to  Mrs.  Temple  a  week  or  two  after 

ine  Viait  of  Mr.  Turner,  described  in  the  last  chapter ;  for  Mrs. 

leiapig  had  requested  that  for  a  while  he  would  abstain  from  visit- 

"^  ^llem  until  they  had  established  themselves,  fearing  that  Tom's 

^^lessly  gentlemanlike  air  might  afford  food  for  scandal  and 

****^i^cture.    "  You  will  be  quite  satisfied  with  my  appearance.     I 

^^  invested  in  a  travelling  suit  of  the  most '  gent  *-like  aspect.    I 

10 
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shall  put  rings  on  my  fingers,  and  would  put  bells  on  the  other 
fingers  (as  the  French  have  it),  if  they  would  facilitate  matters. 
In  short,  I  hope  to  look  the  character  of  your  London  agent  per- 
fectly, and  expect  to  be  welcomed  literally  and  metaphorically  with 
open  arms.** 

^'  How  delightful  it  will  be  to  see  him  !"  cried  Kate,  after  reading 
this  aloud.  **  But  it  is  almost  too  soon  for  him  to  come.  Don't 
you  think  so,  Fanny  ?*' 

**  No,  indeed  I  do  not,"  returned  that  young  lady  candidly,  and 
sparkling  all  over  with  smiles.  "  I  have  rather  wondered  why  he 
kept  away  so  long — I  mean  after  Miss  Potter  went ;"  for  *'  Mrs. 
Browne's  right-hand  woman  **  had  departed  a  considerable  time 
before,  much  gratified  by  a  small  present  over  and  above  the  sum 
agreed  upon  for  her  services,  and  eloquent  in  her  good  wishes  for 
the  young  widow*8  success. 

"  You  know  I  have  always  warned  him  not  to  come.** 

"  But  for  all  that."  pouted  Fanny,  "  he  has  been  marvellously 
patient.** 

**  You  are  an  unreasonable  little  goose,**  said  her  friend.  '*  How- 
ever, I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  him.  He  cannot  be  here  till  late. 
We  must  have  something  very  nice  for  supper,  and  an  extra  good 
dinner  on  Sunday.  I  will  go  and  speak  to  Mills.**  And  Mrs. 
Temple  rose  from  the  breakfast  table,  where  this  conversation 
took  place. 

"  I  do  not  think  Tom  cares  much  for  eating,**  said  Fanny,  with 
a  slight  sigh  and  a  tinge  of  sentiment  in  the  outlook  of  her  bright 
brown  eyes. 

*'  Nonsense,**  returned  Mrs.  Temple.  '*  There  is  a  strong  dash  of 
the  Epicurean  in  the  dear  old  fellow.  Depend  upon  it  he  loves 
sugar  and  spice,  and  all  that*s  nice,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  though  I 
believe  he  is  man  enough  to  do  without  anything  cheerfully,  if 
necessary.**  And  Mrs.  Temple  went  off  quickly  to  consult  Mills, 
whose  countenance  relaxed  even  towards  the  ex-stockbroker's 
gentleman  when  she  heard  she  was  to  *'  kill  the  fatted  calf  "  for 
Master  Tom. 

Business  was  quite  over,  and  the  '*  shutters  up  ** — phrase  suggee- 
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tiye  of  repose — whi'?i  T.>ni  arrived.  TIk;  i>tv^t  sit t i;i<_r  rnoui  h.i-l 
been  pr(.|.»;iivd  :  tl:.'  laiiip  wa-s  burnin^^  >OLt  but  !H-i.;lit,  ;  thf  wiiiilow, 
open  iip-.n  the  gurJen.  let  in  the  delicious  perfuuio  of  miguoiictio 
mingled  with,  new-mown  grass,  for  the  little  plat  had  l)cen  care- 
folly  shaven  in  the  afternoon,  that  things  might  look  their  best  ; 
the  old  furniture  judiciously  arranged,  with  some  telling  additions 
of  ornamental  needlework. 

"  I  am  sure  it  all  looks  lovely,"  said  Fanny,  putting  the  finishing 
tooches  with  trembling  fingers.  Both  friends  were  in  a  state  of 
JoyoM excitement  at  the  prospect  of  Reed's  visit.  To  Fanny  it 
Vtt  all  joy  ;  but  Kate  was  surprised  and  vexed  to  feel  how  keen 
wd  painful  weie  the  memories  revived  by  the  prospect  of  seeing 
™-  Bravely  as  she  worked  and  faced  her  destiny,  she  still  quivered 
10^  the  sense  of  defeat  and  injustice ;  she  still  burned  with  the 
Attire  to  right  herself  and  revenge  the  insults  that  had  been  heaped 
upon  her,  which  were  none  the  less  bitter  for  being  unconsciously 
offered. 

"Listen !  a  carriage,  or  something,  has  stopped  at  the  door,"  she 
^^cUimed,  tnming  gladly  from  her  own  stinging  thoughts  ;  and  the 
^^  moment  all  their  past  life  seemed  to  rush  back  upon  them  as 
Tom  entered,  in  a  bright  purple- tinted  "  heather  suit,''  with  broad 
"^los  down  his  trousers,  and  an  indescribable  felt  hat  on  his  head, 
which  he  speedily  removed. 

My  dear  Tom !  how  delighted  I  am  to  see  you !"  cried  Mrs. 
^ple,  holding  ont  both  hands. 

And  I  am  not  sorry/*  added  Fanny,  trying  with  shy  coquetry 
^  to  look  too  happy. 

** 'What's  yonr  delight  to  mine  !*'  exclaimed  Tom,  clasping  the 
widow's  hands  warmly,  then  letting  them  go  to  grasp  Fanny's,  and 
'■vther  proceeding  to  a  hasty,  ecstatic  hng.  ^^  I  have  been  the  most 
^Itie  and  disconsolate  of  bachelors  since  yon  left.  Nothing  but 
"^^peof  getting  leave  to  run  down  to  see  yon  has  kept  me  from 
8^  utterly  to  the  bad.  And  what  a  jolly  place  yon  have  I"  snifi^g 
"*  iweet  air,  "  The  perfume  of  the  garden  is  heavenly  ;  and  how 
^  yon  are  both  looking  !  By  Jove !  I  fancy  this  is  the  orna* 
■•ntal  side  of  shopkeeping.'* 

10—2 
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"  It  has  its  uglier  aspects/*  retnmed  Mrs.  Temple  ;  *'  but  we 
not  worn  to  skeletons  yet.** 

"  No  ?"  said  Tom  interrogatiyely ;  then  holding  ont  his  arm 
again  to  Fanny.    *^  I  should  like  to  test  the  truth  of  that  assertion. 

"Ah/*  said  Fanny,  retreating,  "this  *  London  assurance*  ln^ 
not  do,  Tom.** 

"  Come,  you  must  be  famished/*  remarked  the  fair  hostesi 
moving  to  the  table. 

"  Nearly/*  said  her  guest ;  "  but  before  proceeding  to  business 
will  secure  quarters  for  the  night.    Where  shall  I  go  ?     I  want  tJ 
avoid  the  haunts  of  a  bloated  aristocracy,  lest  the  arrival  of  0 
distinguished  an  individual  might  be  bruited  abroad.** 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  any  hotel  except  the  *  Marine 
and  that  is — ** 

"  Far  too  fine/'  interrupted  Tom ;  **  but  my  cab  is  at  the  door- 
111  confide  in  the  driver.  I  shall  return  in  ten  minutes,  and  devoiv 
everything  before  me." 

"  He  may  say  what  he  likes  about  being  desolate,**  cried  Fann>^ 
"  I  never  saw  him  look  better.*' 

"  I  am  sure  I  have/'  returned  Mrs.  Temple.  '*  And  what  aa 
absurd  suit  of  clothes  !" 

It  was  a  verj'  joyous  supper  that  night.  Tom  was  in  the  wildes' 
spirits.  A  little  piece  he  had  wTitten  for  the  Lesbian  Theatre  hac 
been  accepted,  and  would  be,  he  hoped,  produced  in  a  few  montha 

'*  You  see  I  could  not  refrain  from  coming  to  tell  the  news  ir 
person,"  continued  Tom.  settling  himself  at  table  and  unfolding 
his  napkin,  while  Mrs.  Temple  supplied  him  with  cold  lamb,  and 
Fanny,  on  the  other  side,  became  the  ministering  angel  of  cucumber 
mint  sauce,  and  admirably-mixed  salad.  "  Of  course  the  thing  will 
.succeed  ;  lots  of  ^  go  *  in  it,  sparkling  dialogue  (I  had  your  reparteee 
in  my  head,  Fan,  as  I  wTote),  delicate  sentiment  (reminiscences  ol 
Mrs.  Travers — I  mean  Temple),  Attic  salt,  myself." 

"  And  a  little  Durham  mustard,  I  hope,**  added  Fanny. 

"  Yon  small  barbarian !" 

"  Now,  Tom,  what  will  you  have  in  the  way  of  liquids  ?**  askeJ 
bife^  kind  hostess. 
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''Oh,  barley  wine — known  to  the  vulgar  as  bitter  beer/*  returned 
Tom. 

"  Tea,  there  is  some  to  be  had  here  quite  equal  to  Bass  or  Allsopp, 
thoogh  its  bitterness  is  somewhat  wasted  on  tho  obscurity  of 
Fkntofb.  Fanny  shall  be  your  Hebe,  and  I  will  draw  the 
eotk." 

80  ihe  two  fair  women  petted  and  pampered  their  friend  and 
dimpion,  till,  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair,  he  protested  he 
mM  eat  no  more,  finishing  with  the  quotation,  *'  And  oh,  if  there 
bo  an  Elysium  on  earth,  it  is  this — it  is  this  !" 

'^Altiiough  behind  a  Berlin  Bazaar,"  added  Mrs.  Temple,  laugh- 
ng.  ^  And  now  you  have  appeased  the  pangs  of  hunger,  open 
joar  budget,  and  tell  us  the  news." 

"Which  means  tidings  of  the  enemy.    I  have  not  much.    The 
ifaief  enemy,  I  hear,  made  a  capital  book  on  the  Derby." 
"  His  star  is  in  the  ascendant  at  present,"  murmured  Kate. 
"And  the  report  is,"  continued  Tom,  **  that  old  Scrymgeour,  of 
>(Mie  great  banking  concern — a  Liberal  of  the  stingy  order — is  going 
to  retire  from  the  representation  of  Bibbleston,  and  Sir  Hugh 
Galbraith  is  going  to  contest  it  in  the  Conservative  interest,  as  the 
deioendant  of  some  Gtdbraith  in  the  good  old  times  who  used  to 
hirry  the  inhabitants." 
"  Indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Temple  thoughtfully.    "  And,  Tom,  there 
1^     in  no  tidings  at  present  of  poor  old  Gregory's  son.    I  trust  and 
wpe  he  has  not  gone  down  at  sea  !" 

"None.  By  the  way,  I  met  Poole— one  of  the  witnesses,  you 
"^^^flinber — at  the  Derby.  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  was  with  that 
^w  Trapes,  who  seemed  rather  flourishing  than  otherwise  ;  and, 
W  to  keep  him  in  sight,  I  made  a  small  bet  with  him.  Strange 
*  8fty,  I  won,  which  I  do  not  often,  and  Poole  begged  I  would 
^w  him  to  call  and  settle  it,  as  he  was  a  little  short  of  cash.  I 
^^^ly  agreed,  took  his  note,  and  when  he  did  call  to  make 
^°^r  excuses,  had  some  chat,  but  could  get  nothing  out  of  him 
"^  short,  he  has  nothing  to  tell,  I  imagine.  I  gave  him  a  still 
■^i^  time  to  pay  up,  warned  him  against  the  turf  and  turfites  ; 
■*  *  Biniled,  and  then  we  parted.'    No,  by-the-bye,  he  first  told  me 
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that  Ford  had  cut  St.  Hilda's  Place,  had  set  up  as  a  stockbrok^^'^ 
and  was  doing  well." 

"  And  Poole,  then,  has  no  suspicion  about  that  will  ?" 

^'  None,  I  should  say.  He  seemed  uncomfortable  and  shaky,  but 
I  think  that  is  owing  to  his  pursuits,  poor  devil  !*' 

"  I  wish "  began  Mrs.  Temple  ;  but  her  wish  was  cut  short 

by  a  mysterious  pounding  overhead. 

'*  What  the  deuce  is  that  ?"  asked  Tom. 

*'  Oh,  it  is  only  our  tenant,"  said  Fanny,  laughing,  "  going  to 
bed  ;  we  always  hear  that  sort  of  noise  about  this  hour,  whenever 
we  sit  in  this  room.  I  fancy  he  performs  an  Ojibbeway  war-dance 
round  his  bedstead  before  turning  in." 

*^  Is  he  a  madman  ?" 

"  Something  very  like  it,"  said  Mrs.  Temple.  "  He  will  not  be 
here  much  longer  ;  and,  alas !  for  the  lowness  of  my  motives,  he 
pays  well." 

"  That  is  consolatoiy,  at  all  events,"  said  Tom.  "  A  propos  of 
pay,  let  me  have  a  look  at  the  accounts  you  write  about,  Mrs. — a — 
Temple.  I  am  afraid  to  believe  they  are  as  flourishing  as  you  de- 
scribe. Ladies  are  not  always  able  to  see  their  way  through  figures. 
Now  I  am  a  tolerable  accountant." 

"  You  used  always  to  be  in  trouble  over  the  multiplication  table, 
Tom,  I  remember  quite  well,"  said  Fanny. 

^^  That  is  invented  for  the  occasion,"  he  returned. 

"  Yes,  Tom,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  "  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
look  through  my  books.  I  do  not  think  I  have  many  bad  debts  ;** 
and  she  went  to  fetch  them. 

Tom  s  head  was  very  near  Fanny's  when  she  re-entered,  and  the 
former,  to  cover  any  awkwardness,  immediately  exclaimed,  "  I 
have  just  been  consulting  Fan  whether  we  might  not  get  a  trap  of 
some  kind  to-morrow,  and  make  an  excursion  into  the  *  picturesque 
vicinity,'  of  which  the  Pierstoffe  Guide  speaks." 

"  It  would  be  perfectly  delightful !"  cried  Fanny. 

"  It  would  indeed,"  echoed  Mrs.  Temple.  "  I  dare  say  you  can 
get  some  sort  of  conveyance  at  your  hotel.  Where  are  you  putting 
up,  Tom  ?" 
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**  Oh,  It  the  *  Shakespeare/  the  favourite  house,  I  imagine,  from 

ito  ^nenl  aspect,  of  thoee  knights  errant  of  modern  life,  com- 

nexnaH  traTellem,  who  issue  forth  armed  cap-d-pie  with  Punch  and 

Bradtham  to  uphold  the  firms  they  represent  against  all  comers. 
JUas .'  what  a  change  I  Tomkins  and  Co/s  genuine  articles,  instead 
of  the  peerless  Isabella  or  Sophonisba.    Nevertheless,  I  dare  say 
a  tnp  and  horse  aie  to  be  found  there.    Now  for  the  books.'* 

The  examination  proved  more  satisfactory  than  the  chief  coun- 
sellor anticipated.    *'  Upon  my  soul,  this  is  magnificent  I"  he  ex 
claimed.    **  I  never  thought  you  would  turn  out  such  a  first-rate 
woman  of  business,  Mrs.  Travers.    Tour  books  are  so  beautifully 
clean,  too !  where  did  you  learn  book-keeping  ?" 

'*  Some  hints  from  Miss  Potter  put  me  in'  the  way,  and  a  keen 
sense  of  my  own  interest  kept  me  there,"  she  rephed.  ^'  You  know 
I  always  had  a  taste  for  business.  Had  matters  not  gone  wrong,  I 
should  have  liked  to  keep  up  and  extend  the  old  house  of  Travers. 
Heigho !  there  is  no  uto  in  thinking  of  that  now." 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  Tom ;  '^  let  us  return  to  the  books.  I  really 
believe  yon  will  do  a  very  good  business  here." 

''  Yes,  just  now  ;  but  you  must  remember  this  is  the  very  height 
of  onr  season.    The  autumn  and  dreary  winter  are  yet  to  come." 

**  True,"  returned  Tool  "  Could  you  not  add  something  useful 
to  your  stock  ?  I  confess  it  amazes  me  to  see  such  a  lot  of  money 
paid  for  things  that  every  one  oould  do  perfectly  well  without." 

"  It  if  surprising,"  said  the  widow  quietly.  '*  But  your  sugges- 
tion is  good.    I  shall  think  about  it,  Tom." 

"  And  Mr.  Ford  has  left  the  *  house '  and  turned  stockbroker  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Temple,  as  Tom  Beed  rose  to  say  good-night.  "  Did  he 
quarrel  with  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  ?" 

**  I  do  not  know.  Galbraith,  it  seems,  has  scarcely  ever  shown 
at  St.  Hilda's  Place,  and  the  concern  is  being  wound  up." 

*'  Indeed  I    Do  you  ever  see  Mr.  Ford  ?" 

'*  Never.  He  is  out  of  my  way,  and  I  never  liked  him.  I  do 
not  know  why,  except  that  I  always  fancied  him  a  bit  of  a 
neak." 

'* I  do  not  think  that,"  said  Mrs.  Temple  thoughtfully.     "I 
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think  his  spirit  was  always  willing,  but  lus  flesh  was  weak.  Th 
was  a  want  of  pluck — I  can  find  no  other  word — ^in  him,  whicl 
imagine  always  put  him  at  odds  with  himself ;  for  his  impul 
were  very  good." 

'*  Perhaps  so,"  returned  Tom  carelessly.  "  By  the  way  I  f 
warded  you  a  letter  from  Wall  about  a  month  ago,  and  was 
hopes  it  might  contain  some  good  news ;  but  as  you  said  nothr 
my  hopes  died  away." 

"  I  remember.  It  only  contained  a  repetition  of  Sir  Hugh  G 
braith's  offer  ;  and  enclosed  a  letter  from  the  wife  of  our  clcr; 
man  at  Hereford  Square.  She  was  the  only  one  of  my  neighbo 
there  with  whom  I  contracted  any  intimacy ;  and  although  I  ] 
sight  of  her  when  we  went  to  Hampton  Court,  she  very  kin 
wrote,  on  hearing  of  the  great  wrong  that  had  been  done  me,  a 
ing  my  plans— and  if  she  could  in  any  way  serve  me.  It  is 
only  offer  of  the  kind  I  have  received ;  few  women  have  ever  stt 
more  alone  than  I  do." 

"  You  are  a  host  in  yourself,"  said  Tom  cheerfully.  '*  But 
^pite  of  the  flourishing  aspect  of  your  affairs  at  present,  I  wish  ; 
had  accepted  the  baronet*s  offer — certainty  is  certain — and  * 
concern  does  not  belong  to  the  category*." 

'^  On  this  head  silence,  dear  Tom  !  even  from  good  words." 

o  o  o  o  o  o  o 

The  next  morning  was  an  ideal  summer's  day,  tempered  I 
delicious  breeze.     "  I  feel  like  a  real  tradeswoman  going  out 
a  Simday  jaunt,"  said  Fanny,  as  Tom  Heed  was  a.ssisting  her  i 
a  very  presentable  pony  phaeton,  which  looked  rather  small  for 
steady  Komau-nosed  steed  attached  to  it. 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  a  sham  one  !"  retorted  Mrs.  Temple,  lai 
ing.  "This  is  very  enjoyable,"  she  continued,  as  they  bov 
along  at  a  better  pace  than  the  *'  Roman  "  seemed  to  promit^e. 
hope  you  have  studied  a  map  of  the  country,  for  Fan  and  I 
quite  unable  to  direct  you  ;  our  expeditions  have  been  limitct 
walking  distance." 

"  Oh  yes.    I  have  informed  myself.     In  fact,  after  I  left 
last  night,  I  improved  my  opportunities  by  cultivating  one  of 
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higbis  errant  of  whom  we  were  speaking ;  and  he  was  good 
voogh  to  introduce  me  to  the  commercial-room,  for  I  assure  you 
tbemen  of  the  road  are  exceedingly  exclusive.  They  gave  me  lots 
of  infonnation  as  to  the  surrounding  country",  and  were  exceed- 
ioglj  pleasant  fellows—fanciful,  perhaps,  in  the  distribution  of 
ttor'h's,'  but  emphatically  men  of  the  world.  I  picked  up  some 
ideis  from  them,  I  can  assure  you.  There  wa»  one  curious  speci- 
nea  of  an  ambitious  son  of  trade  there,  a  Radical,  a  poet — an 
ivfol  an — and  he  was  properly  chaffed.  I  fancy  he  was  a  Piers- 
toffeao." 

"It must  have  been  Turner  junior,"  said  Fanny  aside  to  Kate. 

''What !  do  you  know  any  of  the  aborigines  ?"  asked  Tom,  over- 
bearing. 

**  ^66 ;  we  know  several  of  oar  neighbours,^'  replied  Mrs.  Temple. 

'  "It  Would  never  do  to  hold  aloof,  as  if  we  were  made  of  different 

'^ff.  which  we  are  not.    It  is  foolish,  and  yet  so  easy  to  make 

^^^^niies.     You  remember  the  Italian  proverb :  *  Hast  thou  fifty 

"*^<ls,  *tis  not  enough  ;  hast  thou  one  enemy,  'tis  too  much.' " 

^0  you  know,  Mrs.  Trav — Temple,  I  mean — I  am  lost  in  ad- 
""''ation  of  your  common  sense !"  exclaimed  Tom.  "  Though 
^y  We  should  call  that  common  which  is  the  rarest  of  gifts  I  do 

because  it  is  chiefly  exercised  in  everyday  matters,  perhaps," 

^ou  see,  mine  is  the  ttncommon  sens:e,"  put  in  Fanny.     '^  So  I 

^  i^uch  higher  sort  of  creature  than  either  of  you.    Instead  of 

''^i>ling  along  the  ground  over  all  sorts  of  reasonable  impedi- 

''^f  I  soar  right  away  to  conclusions,  which,  I  am  quite  sure, 

^   Mrill  prove  to  be  correct." 

''^  c^r  instance  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Temple. 

■^^r.  Ford,"  returned  Fanny  promptly.    "You  and  Tom  blind 

^  ^^afen  yourselves  to  your  own  dislike  of  him,  because  he  has 

A  w^^g  behaved  well  and  been  obliging,  and  it  is  uni-easonable  to 

^^ttVi-l;  }jim     I  don't  care  for  reason.    I  do  not  like  him  I    I  never 

^^'       I  am  certain  he  is  a  tiresome,  conceited,  spiteful  creature  ; 

^^  you  will  find  him  out  to  be  a  villain  of  the  deepest  dye  I" 
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"  Oh,  Fanny,  Fanny  I"  cried  Mrs.  Temple  and  Tom  together 
laughing. 

"  And  there  is  Dr.  Slade !  I  don't  like  him.  I  can't  tell  why, 
but  I  am  quite  sure  I  am  right — ^he  is  a  tyrannical  old  humbug.'* 

*^  Do  not  let  us  abuse  people  this  delicious  evening/*  said  Mrs. 
Temple  ;  and  then  the  conversation  turned  on  Tom  Beed's  con- 
cerns, his  hopes  and  prospects,  while  the  three  friends  deeply  en- 
joyed the  fragrant  fields  and  shady  lanes  through  which  their 
road  led  to  the  ruined  Priory  mentioned  in  the  description  of 
Pierstoffe  which  Tom  had  read  aloud  in  the  dingy  London 
lodging. 

Here  a  gaping  boy  was  easily  induced  to  watch  the  little  carriage 
and  the  horse,  while  the  trio  rambled  about  the  ruins,  and  drank 
in  the  still  beauty  of  the  place,  the  atmosphere,  the  sunset  views, 
with  delighted  eyes. 

**  Tell  me,"  said  Tom,  as  they  neared  the  town  on  their  way 
back,  addressing  Mrs.  Temple  in  confidential  tones,  *'  are  you  really 
happy  ?  You  look  well,  but  there  is  something  in  your  eyes,  your 
expression,  that  used  not  to  be  there." 

"  You  are  a  keen  observer,"  she  returned,  smiling.  "  Yes,  I  am 
happy  just  now ;  but  a  feeling  of  weariness  and  dissatisfaction 
sometimes  creeps  over  me.  I  know  I  cannot  go  on  always  living  as 
I  do  now  ;  I  want  a  wider  range.  I  often  feel  a  wild  wish  to  be  in 
the  thick  of  the  world,  not  shunted  into  a  corner  as  I  am.  But  I 
can  wait.  I  am  young ;  I  want  to  make  some  money,  and  I  have 
an  innate  conviction,  quite  unreasoning  enough  to  please  Fanny, 
that  there  is  a  change  coming.'* 

"  Why  do  you  not  write  ?"  asked  Tom.  "  There  is  more  in  that 
pretty,  stately  head  of  yours,  I  believe,  than  in  half  our  women 
writers.  Why  don't  you  go  in  for  a  thrilling  tale  ?  I  am  sure  you 
have  diablerie  enough  to  invent  one." 

''  Thank  you,  no  ;  I  am  afraid  I  have  nothing  to  say  the  public 
would  like  to  hear  ;  so  I  shaU  reserve  myself  for  the  battle  of  Ar- 
mageddon which  is  before  me." 

^'  I  wish  you  would  put  that  out  of  your  head  I  a  haunting,  iin- 
healthy  dream  like  this  will  spoil  your  nature  and  your  life." 
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"  I  cannot  help  it,  Tom ;  I  cannot,"  said  Mrs.  Temple  earnestly. 
"  Life  will  be  one  long  defeat  if  I  cannot  upset  that  will." 

These  words  brought  them  to  the  door,  and  Tom  checked  his 
desire  to  press  the  subject  further. 

"  It  is  a  lovely  night !"  he  exclaimed,  for  the  sun  had  gone  down 
half  an  hour  before.  *'  As  soon  as  I  leave  the  trap  at  the  stables, 
I  will  return,  and  perhaps  you  will  take  a  stroll  along  the  beach 
with  me,  Fanny  ?" 

"  Yes — ^if  Kate  will  come  too,"  said  Fanny,  with  sudden  shyness. 

*'  Nonsense !"  returned  Mrs.  Temple,  laughing.  '*  I  think  you 
may  venture  on  a  walk  without  my  chaperonage." 

When  the  cousins  had  departed  on  their  stroll,  and  she  had 
assisted  Mills  to  prepare  supper,  Mrs.  Temple  sat  down  by  her  bed- 
room window  to  watch  the  glimmering  moonlight  growing  more 
distinct  as  the  last  tints  of  the  sunset  died  out,  and  listen  to  the 
soft,  sleepy  ripple  of  the  advancing  tide.  The  book  she  had  taken 
up  dropped  upon  her  knee,  and  h^r  thoughts  flew  away.  Was  she 
happy  ?  No  ;  she  had  not  been  for  many  a  long  day ;  not  since 
the  old  free  days  of  poverty  and  light-heartedness  at  Cullingf ord. 
Her  husband — well,  jshe  thought  of  him  tenderly,  gratefully  ;  but 
she  would  have  been  sorry  to  live  the  repressed  life  she  had  led 
with  him  over  again.  Wealth  hAd  only  been  a  hindrance  to  her ; 
yet  the  loss  of  it,  and  all  that  it  entailed,  had  been  a  bitter  blow. 
She  knew  all  the  longing  for  a  full,  active,  loving  life  that  heaved 
and  struggled  unspoken  in  her  heart ;  she  knew  the  deep  capacity 
for  enjoyment,  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  the  desire  to  go  out  into 
the  world  and  possess  it  through  a  full  understanding  of  its  va- 
rieties, that  lay  under  the  well-controlled  surface  of  her  life. 

**  I  must  break  away  from  this  routine  sometime,  but  for  the 
present  I  must  be  patient,  and  for  the  present  I  have  done  the  best 
I  could.  Where,  where  shall  I  see  the  first  glimmer  of  light  to 
guide  me  out  of  the  puzzling  darkness  of  the  present  ?  Tom  is  right ; 
this  dream  of  mine,  if  unfulfilled,  wiU  spoil  my  life.  Tet  I  cannot, 
will  not  give  it  up.  But  can  those  be  Tom  and  Fanny  coming  back 
abready  ?" 

It  was  that  happy  couple ;  and  no  sooner  had  Mrs.  Temple  lit 
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che  lamp  and  looked  upon  them  than  she  saw  something  was 
wrong. 

"^  Had  you  a  nice  walk  ?*'  asked  Kate. 

"  Oh,  very !"  replied  Fanny  in  a  peculiar  tone. 

**  Perhaps  you  thought  so ;  I  didn't  1"  said  Tom  savagely. 

"  What  has  happened  ?"  asked  the  widow. 

"  Why,"  exclaimed  Tom,  getting  up  and  walking  over  to  Mrs. 
Temple,  *^  who  do  you  think  joined  us  ?  That  unmitigated  idiot 
who  made  such  an  ass  of  himself  last  night  with  those  bagmen. 
He  talked  to  Fanny  as  if  he  had  known  her  all  his  life !  And  she 
encouraged  him,  and  laughed  and  talked  nonsense  till  he  did  not 
know  whether  he  was  on  his  head  or  his  heels.  I  did  my  best  to 
stop  her " 

^  You  did,*'  said  Fanny ;  **  you  pinched  my  arm  black  and  blue  !" 

*^  But  it  was  no  use !  It  is  too  bad  that  either  of  you  should  be 
obliged  to  hold  any  communication  with  such  an  insufferable  snob  ! 
but  that  Fanny  should  encourage  him  to  stay  and  spoil  our  walk 
was,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  bad  taste !" 

"'  How  can  you  be  so  craf  s  and  disagreeable,  Tom  ?  I  could  not 
help  it,  Kate.  It  was  so  funny  to  hear  him  patronising  Tom, 
asking  him  if  he  knew  this  place,  and  that  theatre,  and  Tom  sternly 
denying  all  knowledge  of  everj'thing,  till  Turner  junior  evidently 
thought  he  was  a  mere  hard-working  drone,  utterly  inexperienced 
in  life  I     I  know  you  would  have  been  amused." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Tom,  controlling  himself,  and  sitting  down  to 
supper  with  a  very  bad  grace,  "  I  see  you  are  fonder  of  fun  than 
your  friends,  or  your  friend  I  I  used  to  flatter  myself  that  I  wi. . 
your  friend  par  excellence  ;  but  if  all  is  fish  that  comes  to  your  net, 
provided  they  make  you  laugh,  I  do  not  care  to  be  included  in  the 
haul!" 

"  Don't  be  so  stupid  and  serious,"  cried  Fanny,  enjoying  to  the 
full  the  sense  of  power  of  which  Tom's  ill  temper  gave  her  a 
glimpse.  "  I  haven't  you  always,  and  1  can't  afford  to  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Turner,  for  he  is  constantly  here  ;  so  be  a  good  boy,  and  make 
friends." 

But  Tom  was  not  to  be  pacified,  though  Fanny  made  some  pretty 
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little  advance^  :  still  sho  lic-ld  her  ^roim<l  ^Mll;mtly.     Ti  was  so  <le- 
L';:ijtrul  to  ho  able  to  shako  the  airy  coniposun'  she  liad  .-o  often 
admired  in  those  days  when  her  cousin  appeared  to  her  a  iiiij^hty 
and  irresistible  swell. 

So  Tom's  delightful  visit  ended  less  brightly  than  it  began. 

Overnight  he  declared  he  would  leave  by  an  early  train  before 

Pierstoffe  had  opened  its  eyes ;  but  he,  nevertheless,  appeared  at 

breakfast,  and  bid  Mrs.  Temple  a  tender  adieu,  contenting  himself 

wit^  ■>n^lHTig  Fanny^s  hand  coldly,  and  never  once  asked  for  a  kiss ! 


CHAPTER  XV. 

This  Utile  quarrel  took  some  time  and  trouble  to  heal.  After 
holding  out  saucily  and  defiantly  for  a  while,  even  with  her  dear 
friend  and  confidant,  Fanny  suddenly  burst  into  tears  as  she  waK 
bidding  her  good-night,  and  declared  herself  the  most  miserable, 
stnpid,  good-for-nothing  girl  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  never- 
theless that  Tom  was  equally  worthless  and  much  more  ill-natured  ! 
still,  undeserving  though  he  might  be,  she  would  break  her  heart 
if  he  did  not  make  it  up.  But  Kate  was  on  no  account  to  mention 
this  in  her  letters,  yet  she  was  to  write  so  as  to  convince  the  culprit 
of  the  havoc  he  was  making  of  her  (Fanny^s)  happiness — and  Mrs. 
Temple  might  also  hint  that  the  obnoxious  Turner  had  been  as 
nearly  cut  as  circumstances  would  admit.  But  the  affair  was  not 
finally  arranged  until  Tom  paid  them  a  flying  and  unexpected  visit 
— when,  being  taken  unawares,  Fanny  gave  him  such  a  warm  re- 
GeptioQ  that  all  doubts  and  difficulties  disappeared. 

A  long  monotonons  stretch  of  time  ensued.  The  season,  which 
had  been  both  long  and  good,  wore  itself  away.  The  excitable 
tenant  and  his  moody  man  departed,  leaving  however  a  blessing 
b^lnini  as  regarded  Mrs.  Mills^s  disposition  towards  the  "  gurl.'* 
Bome  alight  excitement  was  created  by  the  addition  of  a  few  more 
miefal  artideB,  such  as  gloves,  warm  ties,  and  hosiery,  to  the 
widow's  stock,  in  accordance  with  Tom's  suggestion,  but  by  th9 
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end  of  October  the  last  visitor  of  summer  had  departed,  lou* 
Styles  had  returned  after  a  brief  yisit  to  Vichy,  and  all  things  b. 
settled  down  to  the  dead  level  of  winter.  Mrs.  Temple's  receip 
showed  the  difference  between  in  and  out  of  season  custom  v^ : 
distinctly  ;  but  against  this  must  be  balanced  t>he  diminished  oi'x 
lay,  as  she  did  not  require  to  renew  her  stock,  and  steadily  work^ 
off  what  remained  on  hand.  StiU  she  was  able  to  make  a  coi 
siderable  addition  to  her  deposit  account  at  the  Branch,  which  tl: 
'* Stoneborough  and  Shire  Bank**  had  found  it  worth  while  ' 
establish  at  Pierstoffe. 

This  blank  period  was  broken  agreeably  by  Christmas,  when  th^ 
virere  again  enlivened  by  a  few  days  of  Tom's  society.  But  V 
could  not  stay  long.  The  editor  of  the  Morning  Thresher  had  be^ 
ailing  for  some  time  and  was  now  worse,  so  Tom  had  to  wof 
double  tides.  Nevertheless  he  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  eve- 
exchanged  a  polite  greeting  in  the  market-place  with  the  disconsolaf 
Joseph,  who  had  been  deeply  smitten  with  Fanny,  and  took  he 
coldness  very  much  to  heart. 

So  the  months  rolled  away ;  a  year  had  almost  gone  since  the 
gloomy  March  morning  when  Mr.  Ford  had  disclosed  his  evi 
tidings,  and  still  no  ray  of  light  had  penetrated  the  mystery  o: 
Mr.  Traverses  will.  His  widow  was  feeling  unusually  restless  anc 
rebellious,  it  seemed  so  hard  to  work  thus  for  mere  existence  !  Ii 
vain  she  told  herself  that  many  toiled  harder  for  a  poorer  return 
still  she  could  not  silence  the  question  that  arose  perpetually,  ^^  L 
it  to  be  always  thus  ?'*  Perhaps  a  doubt  sometimes  crossed  hei 
that  she  had  done  what  was  best  for  her  heart  and  mind  when  she 
turned  her  back  upon  "  that  station  in  life  **  to  which  she  had  beei 
originally  called.  If  so,  she  fought  gallantly  against  such  looking 
back ;  well  knowing  that  a  thought  once  crystallised  into  words 
becomes  much  more  tangible  and  irresistible,  she  never  permitted  a 
syllable  even  in  her  most  confidential  moments  to  pass  her  lips  thai 
could  impart  her  feelings  to  Fanny,  and  resolutely  checked  pooi 
Mills's  constant  lamentations  over  the  misfortunes  and  downfall 
which  had  overtaken  them. 
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Such  a  mood  was  strong  upon  the  young  widow  one  morning  to- 
wards the  middle  of  Februaiy,  aa  she  forced  hereetf  to  eat  ber 
breakfast  somewhat  against  the  grain. 

"  Did  you  Bleep,  dear  ?"  asked  Fanny,  whose  loving  ejes  were 
not  to  b«  deceived  aa  to  hei  fnecd's  aspect.  "  You  look  quite 
weary." 

"  Not  very  well,"  ahe  replied ;  "  I  had  tiresome  dreams." 

"  So  bad  I,"  said  Fanny  gravely.  "  I  dreamed  that  I  was  trying 
to  put  that  piece  of  work  we  had  from  Miss  Monitor  right,  where 
the  mistake  is  in  the  border  ;  and  a  little  black  crow  hopped  np  to 
me  and  began  uopiddng  the  stitches  with  hia  beak  ;  I  didn't  mind 
a  bit,  it  seemed  quite  natural  at  first,  but  after  a  while  I  said, 
'  Isn't  this  very  odd  ?'  when  he  looked  up  and  I  saw  he  waa  exactly 
like  Dr.  Slade  1  Was  it  not  funny  ?  A  crow  is  not  lucky  bat  a 
man  ia,  so  I  ahonldn't  be  anrprised  if  we  had  some " 

"  A  letter  for  yon  'm,"  said  Mills,  coming  in,  in  her  beautifully 
white  cap  and  apron,  "  enough,"  as  Tom  Beed  said,  "  to  casta  halo 
of  aristocracy  even  over  a  Berlin-wool  establishment." 

"  It's  the  crow,"  cried  Fanny  j  "  do  pray  open  it,  Kate." 

She  did  so,  and  as  she  read  her  colour  rose,  her  large  eyes 
brightened. 

"  Well  ?"  exclaimed  Fanny  interrogatively. 

"  Well,  dearest  Fan,  he  haa  arrived,"  aoid  Mrs.  Temple  eagerly. 

"  Who  has  arrived  ?" 

"  Captain  Gregory,  son  of  th*  old  man  who  drew  th«  will — tho 
real  will  I    At  last  I  shall  get  some  cine." 

"  Oh  1"  said  Fanny  ;  "  it  will  be  charming  to  Qpset  that  will  I" 

"  I  am  afraid  that  is  a  long  way  ofC,"  returned  Mrs.  Temple. 
"  Mn.  Bell  writes, '  I  hasten  to  inform  yon,  according  to  promise, 
that  we  were  jc^rfully  surprised  the  day  before  yeatditiay  by  the 
nnexpected  return  of  my  dear  brother,  nineas  haa  been  the  cause 
of  his  long  absence,  as  he  was  obliged  to  let  his  ship  go  away  from 
Bangkok  to  New  York  without  him  ;  he'wrote  home,  but  the  letter 
never  reached.  He  is  still  very  weak,  and  of  conrse  I  have  not 
•poken  to  him  respecting  your  aSairs,  dear  madam,  nor  rihould  I 
do  ao  unless  you  wish  ;  but  I  hasten  to  let  yon  know  of  his  retom, 
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and  will  do  whatever  you  desire  in  the  way  of  speaking*  to  him.    I 
am  happy  to  say  this  leaves  me  and  mine  quite  well ;  I  trust  and 
hope  foreign  parts  agree  with  you.    I  beg  to  express  my  best 
wishes,  and  remain  your  grateful  and  obedient  servant, — Maria  « 
Bell/  " 

''  What  shall  I  do,  Fanny  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Temple,  not  witii  the 
slightest  hope  of  receiving  any  suggestion. 

*'  I  am  sure  I  don't  know." 

*'  I  can't  go  up  and  see  him,  I  am  afraid  of  encountering  any  one* 
I  cannot  have  him  down  here,  for  they  must  not  know  I  am  iift^ 
England !  I  will  ask  Tom  to  see  him ;  and  Tom  is  so  convinced 
that  I  am  under  a  delusion,  he  will  not  examine  him  properly.*' 

"  I  am  sure  he  will !    What  does  he  say  ?'* 

"  Oh  !  nothing — merely  a  line  !  he  is  desperately  busy — ^there, 
read  it,''  and  Mrs.  Temple  tossed  the  note  across  to  Fanny. 

To  write  most  passionately,  urging  Tom  to  act  in  this  matter  as 
if  he  wore,  like  herself,  convinced  that  poor  Travers  s  last  found 
will  was  a  forgery  ;  to  entreat  his  careful  avoidance  of  Wall,  Fora, 
every  one  ;  and  to  enjoin  him  to  study  well  what  manner  of  man 
the  returned  sailor  was — was  Mrs.  Temple's  first  task  that  morn- 
ing, and  enclosing  Mrs.  Bell's  letter  she  posted  her  despatch  in  time 
for  the  first  mail  to  London. 

The  next  morning  brought  a  few  hasty  but  cordial  lines  in  reply. 
Tom  Heed  undertook  to  do  her  bidding  in  the  heartiest  good  faith 
"  And  as  to  the  opposite  party,  the  arch  enemy  is  out  of  the  waj. 
I  hoard  yesterday  at  the  Reform  Club  that  the  election  scheme 
went  off,  for  old  Scry-mgeour  recovered.  Sir  H.  G.  went  over  to  some 
of  the  German  gambling-places,  and  is  wintering  in  the  P3rrenee9.'' 
Tom  ended  by  warning  his  correspondent  that  he  could  not  pee 
Gregory  for  a  day  or  two,  but  within  a  w^eek  she  should  certainly 
have  news. 

The  interval  which  elapsed  was  a  severe  trial.  If  this  man  was 
stupid  or  sulky,  or  possessed  by  that  not  uncommon  English  deter- 
mination not  to  meddle  with  what  did  not  concern  him,  his  infor- 
mation would  not  be  available — then,  very  possibly  he  had  no 
information  whatever ;  in  this  case  her  last  state  would  be  more 
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WopeleaB  than  the  first.  Time  dragged  very  heavily  to  the  yonng 
tridow ;  in  Tain  she  strove  to  divert  her  thoughts  from  the  all:ab- 
MKbing  sabject ;  post  hours  made  her  heart  beat  to  suffocation,  and 
igK  teemed  to  have  passed  since  Mrs.  Bell's  letter  had  reached  her ; 
•vea  in  her  heart  she  said,  "  There  is  no  earnestness  or  energy  in 
Tom*'— Tom,  the  faithful  and  unwearied! — ^but  she  dared  not 
vtter  it  aloud. 

The  Saturday  following  this  disturbing  announcement  was  a 
■Od,  heavy  day — ^fog-banks  lay  upon  the  sea,  and  a  slight  mist  drove 
tan  time  to  time  across  the  tops  of  the  highest  cliffs.  Day-light 
U  not  yet  quite  faded,  and  Mrs.  Temple  was  somewhat  surprised 
bj  a  visit  from  Lady  Styles. 

'^Batiier  late,  eh  ?"  said  her  ladyship.  "  I  have  been  all  the  way 
o^  to  the  Grange,  and  the  tiresome  people  were  away  in  London ; 
viiit  can  they  want  in  London  in  February  ?  when  the  father  is 
not  in  the  house  I  So  I  stopped  to  bait  the  horses,  and  now  I  want 
Mne  glomes  and  filoselle — I  dare  say  you  don't  know  what  filoselle 

kr 

"Tea  I  do,  Lady  Styles,**  returned  Mrs.  Temple,  laughing  ;  **  and 
what  is  more — ^I  have  it.'* 

"I  protest  you  are  the  most  enlightened  woman  in  Pierstoffe,'* 
flried  Lady  Styles,  and  then  proceeded  to  turn  over  every  article  on 
the  oonnter  while  Fanny  sought  for  and  produced  the  desired 
ffloeelle.  *'  And  now  tell  me/'  proceeded  her  ladyship,  settling  her- 
self on  one  chair  and  placing  her  feet  on  the  bar  of  another,  **  how 
■TO  yon  gettyig  on?**  This  was  always  the  prelude  to  a  long 
chapter  of  gossip,  so  poor  Kate  resigned  herself,  though  feeling 
mnsually  bored  and  absent,  while  Fanny  affected  to  employ  her- 
Mlf  in  rearranging  all  that  Lady  Styles  had  disturbed,  not  Uking 
to  desert  her  friend  and  partner,  or  leave  her  alone  in  the  clutches 
of  the  grand  inquisitor. 

Meantime  Mrs.  Mills  having  scolded  the  "gurl**  through  the 
operation  of  "washing  up  and  putting  away,'*  after  the  early 
dimwr — ^not  scolded  in  any  anger,  but  in  her  ordinary  tone,  merely 
for  the  "  gurFs  *'  benefit — sat  down  to  plait  a  cap-border ;  but,  as 
4ho  light  faded,  which  it  did  sooner  at  the  back  than  the  front  of 
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the  house,  she  laid  aside  her  work  and,  calling  to  the  well-trained^ 
Sarah  to  put  on  the  kettle,  began  to  set  out  the  teacups,  cheenn^^^^ 
up  at  the  prospect  of  her  f  ayourite  beverage.    Suddenly  the  edlenoft 
was  broken  by  an  imperative  ring  of  the  front-door  belL    "  Kow 
who  can  that  be  ?"  said  Mrs.  Mills,  for  it  was  loud  enongh  to  reach 
her  dulled  ear.    She  paused — the  tea-caddy  open  in  one  hand,  a    \ 
broad,  stumpy  spoon  in  the  other — "  Who  can  that  be  ?*'  repeated    ; 
Mrs.  Mills,  not  without  a  tinge  of  indignation  in  her  tone. 

"  Shall  I  answer  the  door,  mum  ?*'  asked  the  "  gurl.'* 

"  Certainly  not  1"  said  Mrs.  Mills  with  much  dignity ;  and,  laying 
down  the  tea-caddy,  *^  not  while  the  strength  is  left  me  will  I  let  a 
chit  like  you  answer  my  missus's  street  door !" — A  second  loud  peaL 

*'  Bless  us  !  what  a  hurry  they  are  in,"  exclaimed  Mills,  hastening 
"  to  the  front." 

Opening  the  door  she  behold  a  gentleman  with  a  railway  mg  over 
his  shoulder,  and  a  black  bag  in  his  hand — Mills's  face  brightened. 
*'  AVhy,  Master  Tom— I  moan  Mr.  Reed  !  is  that  you  ?" 

**  My  own  self  and  no  other  !     How  is  every  one  ?" 

"  Step  in,  sir  !  the  ladies  will  be  delighted  to  see  you '*  clc.'^Ing 

tlic  street  door  and  opening  that  leading  into  what  the  household 
termed  the  '*  shop  parlour."  "  Sit  down  by  the  fire  a  minute,  sir ; 
the  evenings  here  are  chilly  and  raw.  I  will  call  Mias  Fanny 
directly." 

''  And  how  do  you  find  yourself,  Mrs.  Mills  ?'*  asked  Tom,  as  he 
deposited  his  bag  and  rug  on  a  chair  and  approached  the  fire,  raising 
his  voice,  but  not  to  the  proper  pitch,  for  Mills  repli^ — 

''  Just  the  same  as  ever,  sir — as  flighty  and  teasing !  yet,  if  a 

body  ails  a  bit,  that  kind  good ' 

But  yourself,  Mrs.  Mills/'  repeated  Tom  still  louder  ;  '"  how 
goes  ii  with  yourself  ?" 

*'  Bless  your  heart,  sir  !  I'm  that  stiff  with  rheumatics,  and  that 
heart-broken,  it*8  a  wonder  I  am  alive !  Look  there,  sir !"  lifting  a 
comer  of  the  muslin  blind  so  that  the  visitor  might  see  the  interioi 
of  the  shop,  *'  that's  enough  to  curl  the  blood  in  one's  veins  !  Oh, 
the  ups  and  downs  I  have  seen  1  Well,  no  matter — ^}  ou'U  have  a 
chop  to  your  tea,  sir  ?" 
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**  Jh,  anything,  anything/'  said  Tom.  "  And,  I  say,  Mrs.  Mills, 
couldn't  you  contrive  to  call  Miss  Lee  ?  She  does  not  seem  to  be 
doing  anything  in  particular/' 

^'  1*11  try,  sir,*'  she  returned ;  and  going  to  the  door  leading  into 
the  shop,  opened  it  gently  a  few  inches,  and  waited  a  moment  to 
catch  Fanny's  eye,  this  accomplished,  she  performed  a  mysterious 
mixed  movement  consisting  of  a  nod  and  an  upward-beckoning 
wave  of  the  head.  The  apparition  of  Mills  rather  startled  Fanny, 
who  followed  her  immediately,  exclaiming,  "  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Oh,  Tom !  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.    I  am  sure  you  have 

brought  some  good  news." 

'*  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  Are  you  really  glad  to  see  me,  my 
darling  V  glancing  quickly  round  to  see  if  Mills  had  gone,  but  she 
had  not. 

^*'  I  will  just  get  tea  ready/'  said  she,  and  slowly  retreated. 

A  moment  after  Fanny  exclaimed,  "  There,  that  is  enough  !  not 
one  more  ! — Come  and  sit  down  by  the  fire  ;  you  feel  quite  damp— ^ 
And  have  you  seen  this  sailor  man  ?" 

"  I  have  ;  but  I  reserve  my  tidings  for  your  worthy  principal,  as 
old  Ford  used  to  say.  How  well  you  are  looking,  Fan ! — insult- 
ingly well !  No  signs  of  pining  for  the  absent  one ! — have  yoa 
found  consolation  in  any  other  ambitious  shop-boy  ?" 

"  You  are  an  ill-natured  thing  I  You  know  very  well  I  never 
forget — but  where  is  the  good  of  crying  and  spoiling  oneself  about 
what  can't  be  helped  ?" 

"  True  !  -«Still  you  could  not  look  brighter  if  you  were  installed 
as  commander-in-chief  of  myself  and  my  not  over-brilliant  for- 
tunes !" 

^*  Ah,  Tom!"  returned  Fanny,  giving  him  her  hand  with  a  frank, 
sweet  smile  ;  ^^  you  little  know  how  bright  I  could  look."  The 
entrance  of  Mills  with  the  tea-tray  prevented  a  suitable  acknow- 
ledgment of  this  gracious  speech. 

*'  And  how  goes  on  the  business  ?"  asked  Tom  rather  absently, 
his  keen  black  eyes  fastened  upon  his  cousin's  face. 

^'  Admirably,  considering  the  season,"  she  returned,  jumping  up 
to  assist  Mills  in  laying  the  cloth.    "  Oh  Tom,  it  is  quite  wonderful 
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(he  way  Kate  manages.  You  cannot  think  what  queer  thingi 
people  come  and  ask  for ;  and  I  believe  if  any  one  was  to  ask  Eata 
for  the — ^the— oh  !  the  Lord  Chancellor's  wig,  she  wonld  say,  with 
her  air  of  grave  attention, '  We  don't  generally  keep  it  in  stock, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  I  could  procure  it  for  you  I' " — ^Peeping  under 
the  blind,  '^  How  long  Lady  Styles  is  staying  I  I  must  not  attempt 
to  call  Kate  away,  or  I  shall  have  to  stay  in  her  place,  and  Lady 
Styles  would  get  everything  out  of  me  in  two  minutes.*' 

"  Lady  Styles  be whipt !"  ejaculated  Tom. 

"  Don't  be  profane.  Mills,  have  you  no  shrimps  ?  A  PierstofEe 
tea  without  shrimps  is  a — what  do  you  call  it,  Tom  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know." 

"  Tes,  sure ! — but  I  haven't  two  pair  of  arms  I  I  can't  fetch 
everything  at  once,  can  I  ?"  quoth  Mills. 

"No,  certainly  not,"  returned  Fanny  soothingly.  "Will  yon 
go  '*  but  where  was  never  added,  for  again  the  door-bell  rang 
furiously,  hysterically. 

"  That  bell  is  gone  mad,"  cried  Mills,  hurrying  to  answer  it. 

"  Something  has  happened,"  said  Fanny,  drawing  a  little  nearer 
her  cousin. 

"  Perhaps  it's  a  runaway,"  replied  Tom,  taking  her  hand. 

Both  listened,  for  voices  could  be  heard  without;  and  then 
Mills,  opening  the  room-door  and  speaking  to  some  one  outside, 
said  :  "  You  had  better  come  in — ^for  I  can't  make  out  a  word  yon 
say. 

Whereupon  Dr.  Slade  entered  hastily,  his  top-boots  and  gar- 
ments much  splashed  with  mud,  his  shirt-frill  disordered—a  hunt- 
ing-whip in  one  hand,  his  hat  in  the  other. 

"  Pray  don't  be  startled  I"  he  began  ;  "  I  have  ridden  on  to  an- 
nounce that  there  has  been  a  bad  accident  in  the  hunting-field  just 
now  quite  close  to  this.  I  was  fortunately  on  the  spot,  and  have 
directed  the  sniTerer  to  be  brought  here.  It  is  nearer  than  the 
hotel,  which  is  of  importance,  besides — but,"  interrupting  himself, 
**  where  is  Mrs.  Temple  ?    I  must  see  her  I" 

"  Oh  dear !  she  is  in  the  shop !  I  will  call  her.  Is  he  very  much 
hurt  ?     What  shall  we  do  ?"  cried  Fanny,  clasping  her  hands. 
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"  Just  call  Mn.  Temple  like  a  good  girl/*  said  the  Doctor  im* 
pBtMDtlj;  and  Fanny,  forgetting  her  terror  of  Lady  Styles,  hastily 
fommozied  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  came  looking  much  sur- 
prised to  see  Tom  and  Dr.  Slade,  who  inmiediately  and  hurriedly 
ezpLuned  the  cause  of  his  visit. 

'^  It  18  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  poor  man  should  be 
placed  in  bed  as  soon  as  possible.  He  is  evidently  suffering  from 
copciWBion  of  the  brain,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
keep  him  quiet.  I  rather  think  his  arm  is  broken  also  !  I  imme- 
diately thought  of  your  house,  and  my  promise  to  give  you  a  lift  I 
now  this  gentleman  ia  a  person  of  condition,  and  will  not  be  an 
unprofitable  inmate.'* 

"  You  are  very  good,  Dr.  Slade,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  somewhat 
uneasily.  "  But  unless  you  think  it  would  be  injurious  for  this 
poor  gentleman  to  be  carried  farther,  I  would  rather  not  have 
him.    It  will  be  not  only  great  trouble,  but  great  anxiety,  and  I 

do  not  want  any  inmate *' 

"  Pooh,  nonsense,"  returned  the  Doctor  sharply ;  '*  it  will  be  a 
▼ery  good  thing  for  you,  and  he  will  be  all  right  in  a  few  days. 
If — and  all  depends  upon  this — ^if  he  can  at  once  be  placed  in  quiet 
and  comfort — come,  there  is  not  any  time  to  lose.  I  will  assist 
yon  to  prepare  all  that  is  necessary.  Have  you  any  one  you  can 
■end  with  a  note  to  my  surgery  ?"  and  Dr.  Slade  went  hastily  out 
of  the  room  followed  by  Mrs.  Temple,  who  merely  gave  herself 
tuna  to  say,  '*  I  am  so  delighted  to  see  you,  Tom  ;  you  have  some 
nawa  for  me.    Isn*t  this  a  terrible  business  ?" 

**  I  must  go  too,"  added  Fanny,  with  a  scared  look.  "  I  may  be 
aooBie  help,"  and  she  too  disappeared,  but  as  quickly  returned, 
carrying  a  plate  surmounted  by  a  bright  tin  cover,  and  evidently 
hoty  as  she  held  it  with  a  napkin ;  the  other  hand  bore  a  pic- 
turesque brown  jug,  over  the  rim  of  which  a  delicate  creamy 
foam  just  peeped. 

'^  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  be  starved  because  another  man  is 
half  killed,"  said  she,  placing  both  upon  the  table ;  "  pray  eat  it  all 
np  while  we  are  busy.  I  think  the  beer  is  nice,  but  if  you  would 
father  have  tea,  the  tea-pot  is  there  on  the  hob,  and  there  ara 
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>liiiiiip-  and  tl:iiiu>.  Oii  !  1  miist  run  awaj,  this  is  a  ternbltf 
up.^et !  I  wouder  why  that  old  Doctor  insists  on  bringing  the  poor 
man  here." 

'*  Fanny  !"  cried  Tom,  "  you  are  the  most  thoughtful  little  angel 
in  creation  ;  come  back  as  soon  as  ever  you  can." 

Fanny  found  the  Doctor,  Mrs.  Temple  and  Mills  assembled  in 
the  principal  bedroom — it  was  fortunately  unoccupied — and  all 
very  busily  employed.  The  Doctor  was  scribbling  some  lines  in 
pencil  upon  a  scrap  of  paper,  using  the  mantel-shelf  for  a  desk. 

*'  There/*  he  exclaimed,  as  Fanny  entered ;  '*  will  you  get  that 
taken  round  to  my  surgery  at  once,  my  dear  ;  and  tell  the  mes- 
senger to  wait  for  an  answer  ?" 

''  Send  Sarah/*  said  Mrs.  Temple,  who  was  putting  the  dressing- 
table  in  order,  while  MiUs  was  disentangling  herself  from  a  pile  of 
sheets  and  towels  she  had  just  brought  in. 

"  An  iron  bedstead  and  no  curtains — all  right,"  observed  the 
Doctor,  looking  round ;  "  but  you  have  another  mattress  ? — ^haven't 
you  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  two  ;  but  they  are  on  other  beds  to  be  kept  aired." 

"  Right  again,"  said  the  doctor,  '*  get  them  as  quickly  as  you  can 
—  and  have  plenty  of  hot  water  at  hand,"  Ac,  Ac. 

All  worked  with  a  will — but  things  were  scarcely  arranged  when 
Voices  outside,  and  the  trampling  of  men  and  horses  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  sufferer. 

**  I  wish  your  room  had  been  on  the  ground-floor,  for  he  is  a 
heavy  man,"  said  the  Doctor,  hurrying  downstairs  to  direct  the 
conveyance  of  his  patient. 

Fanny  immediately  ran  away  and  hid  herself  in  the  dim  recesses 
of  the  sitting-room.  Mrs.  Temple,  feeling  very  tremulous,  nearly 
followed  her  example,  but  stopped  just  inside  the  door.  Mills  lit 
the  lamp  on  the  stairs  and  stood  at  the  top,  ready  to  obey  the 
Doctor's  behests  ;  she  was  a  stout-hearted  capable  old  body, 
whenever  she  was  roused  beyond  the  influence  of  crotchets  and 
tempers. 

Then  Mrs.  Temple  heard  the  Doctor  issuing  directions  in  short 
sharp  snaps,  heard  the  tramp  as  of  several  men  slowly  ascending. 
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*ith  here  and  there  a  stumble  that  made  her  heart  first  vStop  and 
neii  beat  painfully. 
"Steady,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  don't  be  in  a  hurr}' ! — Keep  him  as 

le?ei  as  yen  can,  a  few  steps  more  and  you  are  up — the  second 

door  on  the  left." 

Aa  they  passed  she  ventured  to  peep  forth,  and  with  a  sickening 
•eosation  of  awe  and  pity,  saw  what  seemed  the  dead  body  of  a 
nun  extended  on  something,  a  ghastly  pale  face  streaked  with  clay 
and  blood,  a  torn  mud-stained  red  coat  and  splashed  boots ;  she 
fUt  Tery  faint  for  a  moment,  but  stood  her  ground  tiU  she  saw  the 
men  who  had  carried  up  the  body — would  it  ever  come  to  life 
agBin  ? — ^return  and  go  down  to  the  hall,  except  one,  who  seemed 
to  be  a  groom,  and  had  supported  the  head  of  the  sufferer. 

^'Have  they  all  gone  away  T'  asked  Fanny  in  a  horrified  little 
whisper  out  of  some  comer. 

"*  Yes,  I  think  we  may  go  too— stay,  hero  is  Mills.    Well,  Mills  ?" 

''They^ve  got  most  of  his  clothes  off,  ma'am — and  laid  him 
down.  He  is  shook  to  pieces,  poor  fellow.  I'm  just  going  for  hot 
water  and  flannels,  and  to  see  if  Sarah  has  come  back." 

^  I  will  run  and  fetch  them  to  the  door,"  cried  Fanny,  coming 
out  of  her  comer ;  "  it  will  save  you  going  up  and  down  stairs,  and 
I  can  shut  my  eyes  when  you  open  the  door." 

^  Thank  you  kindly.  Miss  Fanny." 

^  Oh,  Mills,*'  said  Mrs.  Temple,  who  looked  very  white,  "  how 
awfol  he  looked  I  do  you  think  he  is  dead  ?" 

"  The  Doctor  says  he  is  not,  ma'am ;  but  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know." 

Meantime  Tom  thought  the  best  return  he  could  make  for 
Fanny*!  kind  attention  was  to  eat  the  chop  she  had  provided.  He 
aooordingly  sat  down,  cut  a  slice  from  a  fresh  crusty  tempting 
loaf,  and  lifting  the  cover,  proceeded  to  discuss  a  couple  of  chopf^ 
cooked  to  an  almost  poetical  pitch  of  perfection.  He  had  not  sat 
thus  more  than  a  few  moments  when  a  tap  on  the  door  leading 
into  the  shop  attracted  his  attention. 

M  Come  in/'  said  Tom,  pausing  with  a  morsel  of  mutton  uplifted 
onhiBfork. 
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The  door  opened  gently,  and  a  stont  lady  richly  dressed  in  i^ 
vet  and  furs  stepped  in,  not  without  some  difficulty. 

"  Excuse  me,  but  could  I  speak  for  one  moment — just  one— to 
Mrs,  Temple  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Temple/'  said  Tom,  rising  politely,  *'  has  just  been  called 
away  to  attend  to  a  gentleman  who  has  broken  his  back,  or  his 
leg— or  his  arm — or  all " 

"  I  heard  the  young  person  who  assists  say  something  of  this," 

returned  Lady  Styles,  coming  still  further  into  the  room  ;  "  and  as 

I  know  most  of  the  gentlemen  about  here,  I  thought  I  would  just 

.ascertain  which  of  them  had  been  injured.    Pray  do  not  let  me 

disiv^'b  you  I  pray  go  on  with  your  tea." 

'^  Well,  I  will  then,  as  you  permit  me,  for  I  have  just  had  a  long 
journey." 

He  placed  a  chair  for  his  visitor,  and  reseated  himself.  Lady 
Styles'  eyes  sparkled ;  here  waa  an  opportunity. 

**  The  man  they  buy  their  wools  and  things  from,  no  doubt,"  she 
thought.  "  What's  this  they  call  them — *  Bagmen-*-Travellers?'— 
Quite  right,"  she  said  aloud,  ""  go  on,  don't  mind  me." 

"  Might  I  offer  you  some  refreshment — Mrs. ?"  resumed 

Tom,  hesitating  for  her  name,  and  peeping  into  the  jug. 

^'-Lady  Styles,  /  am  Lady  Styles." 

^^  Well !  perhaps  your  ladyship  would  have  a  glass  of  beer  or  a 
cup  of  tea  ?  there's  some  been  brewing  this  half-hour." 

**  He  means  to  be  monstrous  civil,"  said  Lady  Styles  to  herself  ; 
'*  he  is  really  a  good-looking  young  man.  I  will  sit  down  with  him, 
people  are  always  communicative  when  they  are  eating,  and  he 
may  tell  me  a  great  deal !" 

While  she  reflected  thus,  Tom  had  taken  the  tea-pot  from  the 
hob. 

**  Well,  really,"  said  she  aloud,  "  a  cup  of  tea  is  tempting,  and  it 
is  just  the  hour  when  I  always  have  one  ;"  so  saying  she  sat  down, 
drew  off  her  gloves,  and  threw  back  her  bonnet-strings,  while  Tom 
resumed  his  chop. 

^^  I  don't  presume  to  pour  out,"  he  remarked ;  "  that  is  a  lady's 
office." 
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Oil,  I  eon  help  myself,"  she  letumed.    "  And  do  you  often 
down  here  ?" 
''Not half  often  enough,"  replied  Tom. 

^Jost  according  to  the  seasons/'  said  Lady  Styles;  while 
ihs  made  a  mental  note — ^^  In  love  with  one  or  the  other  of 

''Exactly.  Bread,  Lady  Styles  ? — and  if  you  are  of  an  Indus- 
fnoDg  torn,  let  me  recommend  the  shrimps ;  for  securing  the 
Ingnt  amount  of  occupation  and  the  smallest  return  of  enjoyment 
time  is  nothing  like  shrimps  1" 

"Thank  you,  I  am  very  fond  of  shrimps  I  So  you  don't  require 
to  oome  round  often  ?  there  is  not  that  change  and  variety  in 
joor  business  there  is  in  other  branches — ^millinery  and  drapery, 
^  instance  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Tom,  smiling,  and  perceiving  her  mlstakai 
''There  is  a  good  deal  of  '  dressing  up '  in  my  line." 

"  hideed  I    CkMtumes,  eh  ?" 

''The British  public,"  returned  Tom,  "so  the  critics  say,  hava 
^(tied  to  care  for  a  plain  unvarnished  tale." 

''Ah,  I  see !    Periodicals  and  newspapers." 

"Ptecisely,"  said  Tom  Reed. 

"I suppose  you  have  only  known  Mrs.  Temple  since  she  was  in 
kottness?" 

^ce  she  was  in  business,"  echoed  Tom. 

6be  is  such  a  nice  lady-like  creature,  I  have  always  wondered 
'^  her  behind  a  counter,"  continued  Lady  Styles. 

^OEtraordinary  "  said  Tom. 

^  suppose,"  resumed  Lady  Styles,  pausing  as  she  picked  a  shrimp, 

Suppose  there  is  the  usual  story  of  speculation  and  failure,  and 

^^b«t    But  do  you  know  the  gossips  here — it's  a  terribly  gossip- 

^  Place — say  that  her  husband  is  still  alive,  and  undergoing  penal 

^'^tude  for  forgery  and  all  sorts  of  crimes  ?" 

X  assure  you  the  late  Mr.  T.  is  as  defunct  as  the  shrimp  that 
iw>W  occupies  your  ladyship's  fingers  1" 

^  Then  you  knew  her  in  her  husband's  lifetime,  eh  ?" 

"Good  heavens !"  cried  Tom,  "what  a  cross-examining  counsel 
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you  would  have  made  !    There  was  legal  acumen  in  the  way  yoo 
pounced  upon  that  inference/* 

Lady  Styles,  by  no  means  insensible  to  flattery,  laughed  good- 
humouredly. 

"  Experience  of  life,  my  dear  sir.  Well,  I  take  ^  deep  interest 
in  the  charming  widow.    I  fancy  she  reminds  me  of " 

But  her  ladyship^s  reminiscence  was  out  short  by  the  entrance 
of  Mrs.  Temple,  followed  in  a  few  minutes  by  Fanny. 

"  Tom  I"  exclaimed  the  young  widow,  and  stopped  abruptly, 
seeing  Lady  Styles,  and  then  addressed  her. 

^*  I  ought  to  apologise  for  having  left  you  so  abruptly,  but  a  sad 
accident  has  just  occurred " 

*'  So  I  hear,'*  interrupted  Lady  Styles.  '*  Pray  who  is  the  gentle- 
man ?" 

"  That  I  cannot  tell  you ;  Dr.  Slade  is  with  him  now,  and 
when  he  comes  down  I  will  ask  him.  Did  you  want  me,  Lady 
Styles  ?" 

"  Not  particularly ;  I  wished  to  hear  who  this  unfortunate  man 
is.  But  I  assure  you  your  friend  here  has  done  the  honours  in 
your  absence  remarkably  well ;  better  tea,  bread  and  butter,  and 
shrimps  I  have  never  tasted.'' 

^^  You  are  very  good  to  say  so.  I  imagine  from  a  remark  of 
Dr.  Slade 's  that  the  gentleman  is  one  of  the  party  that  has  occu- 
pied Hurst  Lodge  this  winter." 

"  Indeed  I"  cried  Lady  Styles ;  "  I  am  told  they  are  a  sad, 
rackety  set  I  I  would  get  rid  of  him  as  soon  as  I  could  if  I  were 
you,  or  you  will  have  the  whole  lot  in  and  out,  smoking  and  Heaven 
knows  what  T' 

*^  I  rather  think  not,"  said  Mrs.  Temple  quietly. 

'*  It  is  certainly  a  long  rough  way  to  take  him  back,"  continued 
Lady  Styles,  '^  and  much  more  convenient  for  Dr.  Slade  to  have 
him  close  by,  than  all  that  distance.     Here  is  the  Doctor.'* 

As  that  gentleman  entered,  looking  exceedingly  brisk,  though 
by  no  means  in  apple-pie  order — '^  How  is  ho  now  ?"  chorussed 
every  one. 

"  Still  quite  insensible,''  said  the  Doctor  cheerfully.     ^'  It  was 
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tither  a  cnriooa  accident ;  the  first  run  was  very  sovere,  but  short 


It 


""Bat  who  is  it,  Doctor  ?    I  have  waited  this  hour  to  hear/*  in- 
tnmpted  Lady  Styles  impatiently. 

"Oh!  a  gentleman  of  position  and  property.  Our  friend  Mrs. 
Temple  here  may  be  quite  sure  of  her  rent ;  he  is — Sir  Hu^b 
Qtlbiiith  r* 


CHAPTER  XVI 

"BieHcoh  Galbraith." 

Tbis  announcement  sent  a  sort  of  electric  shock  through  throe 
of  Dr.  Slade*s  hearers.  Mrs.  Temple  started,  visibly — to  Tom 
Beed^-And  her  cheeks  flushed,  but  she  instantly  recovered  her 
<<">90>Qn.  Fanny  uttered  a  prolonged  "  Oh  I"  which  Tom  Reed 
^ly^ved  by  a  fit  of  coughing,  and  Lady  Styles  exclaimed  with  great 
ttnnation,  "  You  do  not  say  so.  Doctor !"  Then,  turning  to  Kate, 
ttoiinaed,  *'  A  most  disagreeable  man,  my  dear  I  refuses  all  invi- 
tiiioiu !  would  not  dine  with  me.  And  we  all  know  that  if  a  man 
Ajects  respectable  society  it  is  because  he  prefers  disreputable 
p6q>]e.  Tou  must  make  him  well  as  soon  as  you  can,  Doctor,  and 
send  him  off.** 

**!  certainly  shall,"  returned  the  Doctor;   "but  it  may  be  a 

radions  affair ;  however,  there  are,  I  think,  no  internal  injuries, 

and  I  have  known  men  recover  perfectly  after  lying  insensible  for 

forty-eight  hours  or  more."    Looking  very  keenly  at  Tom  Reed 

while  he  spoke. 

*'  I  trust  it  will  not  be  a  very  bad  case,''  said  Tom,  answering 
the  look.  '*Mrs.  Temple  will  find  it  tough  work  to  attend  to 
business  and  an  invalid  at  the  same  time.*' 

"  This  gentleman  is  Miss  Lee*s  cousin,  and  acts  as  our  London 
agent,'*  Mrs.  Temple  hastened  to  explain,  though  she  felt  so  be- 
wildered that  her  own  voice  sounded  to  her  as  if  some  one  else 
was  speaking. 

••  Oh,"  said  Dr.  Slade. 
**  Ah,"  said  Lady  Styles. 
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*'  Well/*  continued  the  Doctor,  '*  it  seems  I  am  all  in  the  wroqg 
box.  I  thought  I  was  doing  Mrs.  Temple  a  good  turn  this  dead 
seajBon,  by  bringing  her  a  tenant  who  is  likely  to  be  tied  by  the  kg 
for  a  month  at  any  rate  ;  a  rich  man,  who  does  not  care  what  ha 
pays,  and  now  yon  are  all  down  upon  me  1" 

*'  My  dear  Doctor !"  cried  Lady  Styles  deprecatingly. 

*'  I  am  obliged  to  you,"  said  Mrs.  Temple  quickly ;  "  I  feel  mssm 
you  wished  to  serve  me.  We  must  all  do  our  utmost  to  make  thii 
— this  gentleman  well.  I  shall  think  nothing  a  trouble,  so  as  it  oi 
done  quickly  ;  but,"  with  great  emphaais,  *'  I  trust  he  will  not  dia 
under  my  roof  I" 

*'  Die  I  not  a  bit  of  it,"  exclaimed  the  Doctor  cheerfully ;  "  and 
as  to  trouble,  you  need  not  take  any.  Sir  Hugh's  own  serraotg 
who  seems  an  intelligent  handy  fellow,  can  do  nearly  all  that  oi 
necessary ;  if  you  want  more  help,  why  get  it,  and  put  it  in  tba 
bill ;  you  need  not  be  afraid  to  charge,"  and  Dr.  Slade  took  up  hifl 
hat  in  a  sort  of  hufEed  manner. 

*^  I  am  told  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  has  lately  come  into  a  large  for« 
tune  by  somebody's  will,"  said  Lady  Styles,  as  if  inclined  to  settte 
down  to  a  fresh  feast  of  gossip. 

"  There  is  some  one  in  the  shop,  I  think,  Fanny,"  observed  Mrs. 
Temple  significantly. 

Fanny  left  the  room  and  returned  almost  immediately,  while  Dr. 
Slade  was  remarking  sternly,  *^  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  ths 
man  except  that  he,  Lord  Herbert  de  Gourcy,  and  a  Colonel  Uptoa 
occupied  Hurst  Lodge  for  the  hunting  season.  I  have  heard,  too^ 
that  this  Galbraith  was  the  rich  man  of  the  party — so—" 

"  It  is  your  servant,  Lady  Styles,"  interrupted  Fanny.  ^  Tone 
carriage  has  been  waiting  some  time." 

**  Dear  me !  I  suppose  so.    It  must  be  five  o'clock  !** 

'*  Quarter  to  six,"  said  Tom,  looking  at  his  watch. 

"  And  I  have  nearly  four  miles  to  drive !"  cried  Lady  Styles.. 
''  I  must  really  run  away,  Mrs.  Temple  ;  but  I  shall  send  to-morrow 
to  inquire  how  Sir  Hugh  is  going  on.  The  day  after  we  are  going 
into  Yorkshire  to  stay  with  a  niece  of  mine  for  a  month,  but  as 
soon  as  ever  I  return  I  shall  call,  and  expect  to  have  a  lot  of 
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Gome,  Doctor,  I  will  set  yon  down  at  your  house  if  yon 

Oil,  Doctor  I  will  you  not  come  back  this  evening  ?"  said  MxB. 
Temple  anxiously. 

**  Certainly,  certainly  1  between  nine  and  ten.  And  look  here, 
Vol  Temple,  give  the  groom  a  good  supper,  it  will  keep  matters 
tbughi" 

''Good  morning,  or  rather  evening,  Mrs.  Temple.  Good-evening, 
]Ir.-Ht— Mr.  Tom,**  said  Lady  Styles  graciously.  "  I  shall  always 
noMmber  the  shrimps  whenever  I  hear  of  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith !" 
ad  the  squeezed  through  the  narrow  door,  followed  by  the  Doctor 
ad  Fanny  to  see  her  safe  off  the  premises. 

^  Tom  opened  his  lips,  Mrs.  Temple  raised  her  hand  to  enjoin 
deooe,  and  held  it  so,  listening  till  the  sound  of  the  carriage  driving 
<fl  ind  the  return  of  Fanny  seemed  to  relax  the  tension  of  her 
wnety  and  she  sat  down  suddenly,  as  if  no  longer  able  to  stand. 

"This  is  the  rummest  go  I  ever  knew  I"  cried  Tom,  taking  up  a 
poBtum  on  the  hearth-rug. 

''It  has  taken  away  my  breath,"  said  Fanny,  heaving  a  deep 

"Oh,  Tom,  Tom  I  how  dreadful  it  will  be  if  he  dies  !**  said  Mrs. 
^ple,  clasping  her  hands. 

*^  Awkward,  exceedingly  awkward  I*'  returned  Tom  though t- 
^1%.  "  However,  as  it  cannot  be  helped,  let  us  hope  he  will  ro- 
*ont  and  dear  out  quickly.  Don*t  you  be  tempted  to  put  strych- 
*itt  in  his  gruel,  or  prussic  acid  in  his  beef -tea." 

"But,  Tom,  he  looked  like  death  !'* 

"Why  did  yon  look  at  him  ?"  asked  Fanny.  ^  Ton  should  have 
^tback  in  the  dark,  as  I  did." 

Seriously  though,"  resumed  Tom  Reed,  "  this  contretemps  may 
11^^  very  awkward.  Suppose  his  solicitor  comes  down  to  see 
'K  and  recognises  yon?" 

^OQ  forget  I  I  never  saw  his  solicitor  in  my  life." 
That*s  all  right ;  then  there  is  nothing  to  fear.    I  fancied  you 
"^laet  Payne  one  day  at  Wall's.    Keep  out  of  Sir  Hugh's  way, 
■^  there  need  be  no  discovery.*' 
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*^  I  do  hope  he  will  not  die/*  repeated  Mrs.  Temple,  recovering 
herself :  "  for  every  reason.  Of  course  some  one  would  inherit 
after  him,  and  I  should  have  to  fight  the  battle  all  the  same,  but 
victory  would  lose  almost  all  its  charm  were  it  won  over  any  other 
antagonist.** 

"  May  we  venture  to  sit  down  and  talk  d  propos  of  this  saic^ 
battle  ?"  asked  Tom. 

"  Oh  yes  !**  cried  Mrs.  Temple ;  *'  I  am  burning  to  hear  yoo^ 
report.  Fanny,  will  you  see  Mills  and  ask  her  to  get  some  suppe  ^ 
ready  for  Sir  Hugh's  servant  ?  How  extraordinary  to  give 
directions !  Is  it  a  good  omen,  Tom — my  enemy  being  brought  i 
senseless  and  helpless  just  as  the  first  dawn  of  light  begins  to  b: 
— that  is  to  say,  if  you  have  brought  me  any  information  ?'* 

"  A  little — a  very  little,**  returned  Tom. 

''  Don't  begin  till  I  come  back,**  cried  Fanny.    **  And  oh,  Kate 
I  had  better  not  tell  Mills  who  it  is  to-night,  and  you  must  tell 
What  a  fury  she  'viill  be  in  !'* 

Tom,  disregarding  Fanny's  injunction,  immediately  began  t^^^ 
detail  his  interview  with  Captain  Gregory,  whom  he  described  as  ^ 
regular  merchant  seaman,  rough  but  kindly,  evidently  accustomec:== 
to  keep  his  eyes  open,  and  his  wits  ready  for  active  service.  H^ 
had  heard  but  little  of  the  subject  in  question  beyond  the  death  or= 
Mr.  Travers,  and  the  timely  assistance  afforded  to  Mrs.  Bell  by  hi^ 
widow.  He  was  therefore  sorry  to  hear  of  the  present  state  o^ 
things,  and  ready  to  give  all  the  information  in  his  power. 

^^He  said  he  well  remembered  'father'  mentioning  the  wiM 
though  not  its  contents.  'The  old  gentleman  was  a  bit  of  -^ 
*'  grumbler,"  '  said  Captain  Gregory,  *  and  I  remember  now,  nearly 
two  years  ago,  his  growling  about  Mr.  Travers  not  being  the  mii^ 
he  was,  or  he  would  have  raised  his  salary,  for  he  used  to  see  int-^ 
everything  himself,  but  now  he  left  too  much  for  Ford,  and  some^ 
how  Ford  didn't  use  to  be  very  friendly  to  father ;  but  for  all  that^ 
says  father,  "  Mr.  Travers  trusted  me  to  draw  his  will,  and  I  dc^ 
not  think  Ford  will  like  to  have  a  woman  over  him  by  and  by, 
he  will  have.'*  Whereby,*  added  the  Captain,  *I  thought  Mrs 
Travers  was  to  have  everything.'  '* 
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"'Didyonx  father  say  he  wrote  it  himself,  or  einploy«d  aome  one 
•be?'" 

" '  He  wrote  it  all — eo  I  nnderatood.  Father  wrote  a  splendid 
hand — two  or  three  sorti  of  hands ;  and  I  remember  hia  sajing  he 
thooght  he  might  have  a  rise  in  his  salary,  after  being  trasted  so 
far,  for  Mr.  Traven  made  a  secret  of  the  will ;  and,  yon  see,  my 
siBter  and  her  children  were  a  terrible  drain  on  father.  And  he 
aaid,  too,  that  there  was  no  mention  of  him  in  the  will,  for,  says 
be,  "  I  witnessed  it,  as  well  as  drew  it  "—he,  and  a  man  he 
called  Poole.  Bat  Mr.  Travers  sud  he  wonld  give  Mrs.  Travers 
some  instrnctions  tospecting  father,  which,'  addod  the  Captain, 
'I  suppose  he  did,  sir,  from  the  great  kindness  she  showed  my 

This  was  the  substance  of  all  Tom  Reed  could  extract  from 
Captain  Gr^oiy. 

Kate  listened,  without  intompting  by  word  or  motion  tbo  naira- 
tive,  and  kept  silent  for  a  moment  after  he  had  ceased. 

"  This  strongly  confirms  my  own  belief,"  she  said  at  last ;  "  but 
what  is  it  worth  in  the  opinion  of  others  ?" 

"  Not  a  great  deal,  I  fear,"  replied  Tom,  though  the  words  were 
■poken  more  to  himself  than  addressed  to  her.  "  You  see,  Mr. 
Tracers  might  have  destroyed  that  will  a  week,  a  day,  after  it 
was  made,  and  executed  another.  To  you  this  morsel  of  intel- 
ligence is  confirmation  strong ;  in  a  court  of  law  it  would  be 
valueless." 

"What  do  yon  think  yoorself  ?"  asked  Fanny,  who  had  crept 
qnietly  back  into  the  room. 

"  Well,"  Bfud  Beed,  looking  up  with  a  smile  at  Mrs.  Temple,  "  I 
am  exceedingly  reluctant  to  encourage  or  anggest  fah<e  hope,  but 
there  are  two  points  in  Gregory's  account  that  struck  me  as  sup- 
porting your  view  :  first,  the  will  drawn  by  his  father  muat  have 
been  execnted,  from  what  he  says,  about  the  same  time  as  the  one 
under  which  yon  have  been  disposaeesed ;  secondly,  the  witnesses 
are  the  same.  These  facts  certainly  give  colour  to  your  impres- 
sion, that  a  false  document  bos  been  substituted  for  the  one  drawn 
ont  by  Gregory." 
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^'What  is  the  penally  for  committixig  forgery?**  asked  Ite 
Temple  abruptly. 

"  Penal  servitude  for  a  term  of  years,  according  to  the  circniii- 
stances  of  the  case.  Why  ?  Have  yon  a  vision  of  your  unknown 
enemy  in  the  dock  ?** 

'*  I  have/*  said  Mrs.  Temple ;  "  and  the  horror  of  it  makea  mi 
hesitate,  for  it  wiU  yet  be  in  my  power  to  put  him  there.** 

Her  voice  faltered  as  she  said  this,  and  to  the  great  surprise  of 
both  Tom  and  Fanny,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  hurried  from  ths 
room. 

"  Poor  dear  Kate,**  cried  the  latter.  '*  I  do  not  know  when  I  saw 
her  cry  before.  But  she  has  been  wonderfully  upset  by  this  acci- 
dent, and  that  wretched  man  being  carried  in  1  Is  it  not  unforta- 
nate  ?    I  had  better  go  to  her.** 

*'No,  don't,**  said  Tom.  "I  am  certain  she  would  be  better 
alone.  Yes ;  it  is  most  unlucky  Galbraith  being  brought  hers ; 
yet  after  all  they  need  not  meet  !'* 

^'  No,  I  suppose  not.  But,  Tom,  I  would  so  much  like  to  go  id 
and  see  what  he  is  like — to  speak  to  him,  I  mean — that  is  if  he  re- 
covers. In  spite  of  poor  Eate*s  tears,  it  is  so  funny,  the  idea  of 
having  Sir  Hugh — the  great  bogie  of  our  existence,  absolutely 
living  in  the  house,  and  Mills  cooking  for  him.  How  will  Mills 
bear  it  when  she  knows  ? — and  she  must  know !  I  really  think  I 
will  go  and  ask  what  he  will  have  for  dinner  some  day,  as  if  I  was 
the  housemaid.** 

"  I  beg  you  will  do  no  such  thing,*'  said  Tom  sharply.  "  You 
are  so  thoughtless  !  You  would  never  be  out  of  a  scrape  if  you 
hadn't  Mrs.  Travers  at  your  elbow.** 

"  I  am  not  quite  such  a  stupid,**  pouted  Fanny  ;  "  and  I  can  teU 
you  I  shall  do  as  I  like  !*' 

"  My  dear  child,"  returned  Tom,  "  don't  you  think  it  is  only 
natural  I  should  wish  to  prevent  my  pretty  little  cousin  from  ven- 
turing into  the  den  of  an  ungodly  dragoon  like  Galbraith,  and  in 
the  character  of  a  housemaid,  too  ?  Heaven  only  knows  what  im- 
pertinence he  might  be  guilty  of  1** 
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"  Is  he  so  very  wicked  ?"  asked  Fanny,  opening  her  eyes,  but  not 
Appearing  as  much  horrified  as  she  ought  to  have  been. 

"  I  really  know  nothing  about  him,*'  said  Tom  Beed,  laughing. 
"  He  is  like  other  men,  I  suppose,  neither  better  nor  worse.  It  is 
very  natural  for  Mrs.  Travers  to  dislike  him  ;  but,  except  for  that 
foolish  and  insulting  letter  he  wrote,  he  has  done  nothing  excep- 
tionally wrong  or  unjust.  He  certainly  made  a  shabby  offer — I 
mean  the  allowance — but  I  dare  say  he  might  have  been  induced  to 
give  more.  Then  you  must  remember  he  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  correcting  his  idea  of  Mrs.  Travers  by  personal  intercourse, 
and " 

"  Tom  I"  interrupted  Fanny  indignantly,  "  I  am  astonished  at 
you !  making  excuses  for  Sir  Hugh  in  that  way  I  He  is  a  brute  ! 
at  any  rate,  he  behaved  like  one." 

*'I  protest,  Fanny,  you  are  the  most  unreasonable,  hopeless, 
faithful  little  partisan  that  any  one  was  ever  tormented  with.  I 
cannot  afford  to  quarrel  with  you,  because  I  must  be  in  town  on 
Monday  morning,  and  bid  you  good-bye  to-morrow.** 

The  conversation  accordingly  took  a  more  personal  direction. 
and  Mis.  Templets  absence  did  not  appear  so  prolonged  as  it  really 
was. 

'*  Perhaps,  after  all,**  said  Fanny,  who  had  gradually  changed 
round  to  take  a  more  rose-coloured  view  of  things  in  general,  after 
a  long,  desultory  but  charming  talk,  **  his  coming  here  may  lead  to 
good  ;  I  mean  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith." 

"  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?** 

"  He  may  get  to  know  Kate,  and  she  him,  and  divide  the  pro- 
perty.** 

*'  Don*t  talk  such  preposterous  nonsense,  my  darling  !  Don*t 
you  see,  it  would  never  do  for  him  to  know'  who  Mrs.  Temple  is  It 
It  would  be  the  most  cruel  mortification  to  her  to  be  recognised  by 
him  in  her  present  position.  If  you  are  all  quiet  and  prudent,  this 
eontretemps  will  not  signify ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  man  does  not  die. 
If  he  does,  it  will  be  most  awkward.** 

Here  Mrs.  Temple  returned.  The  sufferer,  she  said,  still  lay 
imconscious  and  insensible ;  but  his  servant.  Mills  reported,  seemed 
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not  despondent.  He  had  been  in  the  wars,  he  said,  with  hi5= 
master,  and  had  seen  him  worse  hit  and  recover.  **  And,  Fanny," 
continued  the  young  widow,  "  I  have  broken  the  fatal  intelligen 
to  Mills.  She  was  thunder-struck,  indignant,  speechless — but  sha 
is  now  calmer,  and  resigned  to  the  necessity  of  the  case.  This 
is  one  difficulty  off  my  mind/'  concluded  Mrs.  Temple,  with  » 
sigh. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Slade  came  in,  and  having  visited  his  patient,  re- 
entered  the  parlour  only  to  repeat  that  there  was  nothing  to  b9 
done — nothing  but  patience  ;  that  he  hoped  to-morrow  would  bring- 
a  favourable  change. 

He  then  proceeded  to  give  an  elaborate  account  of  how  the  ac- 
cident occurred,  much  of  which  was  Hebrew  and  Greek  to  Mrs. 
Temple  and  Fanny,  but  interested  Tom  Beed  considerably,  so  the 
Doctor  went  on  fluently.  The  rest  of  the  Hurst  Lodge  party  had 
left,  he  informed  them,  and  Sir  Hugh,  who  had  remained  for 
the  finish  of  the  season,  was  a  stranger  in  the  county  when  he  came 
down,  and  had  remained  so.  He  was  a  silent,  haughty,  ungenial 
sort  of  man,  Dr.  Slade  had  been  informed.  He  did  not  seem  to 
have  many  friends  or  relatives,  for  the  only  person,  suggested  by 
his  servant,  to  be  informed  of  the  accident  was  Colonel  Upton, 
— th  Hussars,  Dublin,  and  to  him  the  Doctor  had  accordingly 
written.  The  talk  then  flowed  from  hunting  to  politics,  and  the 
Doctor,  finding  Tom  Reed  a  companion  of  a  far  different  calibre 
from  those  to  whom  he  was  accustomed,  prolonged  the  sitting  till 
a  late  hour ;  but  at  last  he  departed,  and,  greatly  wearied  by  the 
events  and  emotions  of  the  day,  the  two  friends  bade  Tom  good- 
night, and  gladly  retired  to  rest. 

Another  day  of  great  anxiety,  though  not  of  so  much  excite- 
ment, ensued.  Several  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Hunt  came 
and  sent  to  make  inquiries  for  the  injured  baronet.  Lady  Styles 
despatched  a  man  on  horseback  with  a  note  to  Dr.  Slade,  which 
drew  forth  some  strong  language  from  that  gentleman,  as  he  ob- 
jected to  the  trouble  of  replying ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  these  dis- 
turbances, Mrs.  Temple  contrived  to  enjoy  some  comfort  in  taking 
counsel  with  Tom.    She  reluctantly  agreed  with  him  in  thiT^lHtig 
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^bffe  WIS  no  more  to  be  done  at  present.  Tom  suggested  that  the 
nbiiaDoe  of  Captain  Gregory's  statement  should  be  embodied  in 
la  iffidayit,  in  case  the  worthy  seaman  should  be  inaccessible  when 
uj  farther  light  came.  Then  they  must  fold  their  hands  again 
iDd  wait  This  course  was  decided  on,  also  that  it  waer  unneces- 
vn  to  open  the  subject  again  with  Messrs.  Wall  and  Wreford 
vntil  tbey  had  more  to  communicate. 

''Do  jon  know/*  said  Tom,  as  he  stood  ready  to  depart,  "  I  am 
*hM)it  sorry  we  have  looked  up  this  captain  ?  His  information 
^  not  done  yon  a  bit  of  good.  It  only  serves  to  irritate  and 
*^  you,  by  confirming  your  suspicions  of  foul  play.'* 

"Ko,  Tom,"  returned  Kate.  "  In  one  sense  it  comforts  me,  by 
confinning  my  belief  that  my  poor  husband  was  worthy  of  my 
affection  and  respect ;  that  he  was  not  base  enough  to  leave  me 
P^oiless,  friendless,  and  scarred  with  the  suspicions  to  which  such 
•  will  leaves  me  open  !" 

Yon  are  unnecessarily  sore  on  that  head  !     The  whims  of 

***»tor8  never  reflect  upon  those  who  suffer  from  them,"  returned 

Tom.    '» That  would  be  too  bad.    Now  I  must  be  off  :  write  to 

^  every  day,  one  or  other  of  you,  please.    I  shall  settle  that 

^^^t  of  the  affidavit  directly  I  get  to  town." 

*^  "Was  not  till  towards  evening  on  the  day  after  his  accident  that 
"^  Qngh  Galbraith  began  to  show  consciousness,  after  which 
^ff^ning  he  recovered  his  senses  rapidly. 

-'^^Q  third  day  brought  a  solemn,  carefully-dressed  gentleman 
^^  London,  who  announced  himself  to  be  Mr.  George  Galbraith, 
"^  iiext  of  kin  to  Sir  Hugh.  He  asked  to  see  the  mistress  of  the 
^^,  and  Mrs.  Temple  sent  Mills,  who  knew  more  of  the  patient's 
^^  than  she  did.  Mills  proved  an  excellent  representative.  She 
sported  the  new  comer  as  a  nice,  civil-spoken  gentleman.  He  had 
t^ved  intelligence  of  the  accident  from  Colonel  Upton,  who  had 
telegraphed  to  the  Doctor  requesting  further  tidings,  and  stating 
tbat  it  was  almost  impossible  that  he  could  leave  his  regiment  at 
pKsent. 

''Mr.  G.  St.  John  Galbraith  "  (such  was  the  inscription  on  his 
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card)  had  an  interview  with  his  cousin — not  a  very  long  one — ai 
departed,  "  looking,"  said  Fanny,  who  took  a  stolen  peep  at  hi 
through  an  inch- wide  opening  of  the  parlour  door,  "  *  a  sadder  aj 
a  wiser  man '  than  when  he  arrived.  Depend  upon  it,  Kate,  he 
the  next  heir,  and  is  quite  disappointed." 

"  For  shame,  Fanny,"  returned  her  friend. 

A  few  days  more,  and  ten  had  elapsed  since  the  accident,  j 
Dr.  Slade  had  assured  Mrs.  Temple,  there  was  very  little  to 
done,  and  very  little  additional  trouble  given  to  the  quiet  houf 
hold.  Mrs.  Mills  confessed  that  Sir  Hugh's  man  was  very  d: 
ferent  from  "  that  other  glum,  dour  fellow  we  had  here.  I 
doesn't  talk  much,  but  he  has  a  civil  word  when  he  does  open  1 
mouth,  and  saves  a  body  what  trouble  he  can." 

It  seemed  incredible  that  the  arch  enemy  should  be  install 
under  Kate  Travers's  roof  and  make  so  little  difference.  A  co 
stant  odour  of  beef-tea  in  the  kitchen,  a  little  more  componndii 
of  light  puddings,  a  larger  roast  for  the  one  o'clock  dinner,  a  larg 
consumption  of  the  bitter  beer  which  Tom  so  highly  approved 
these  were  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the  wonderful  eve 
that  had  so  mightily  disturbed  the  quiet  current  of  the  youi 
widow's  life. 

Sir  Hugh  had  now  progressed  into  the  sitting-room,  and 
times,  when  the  shop  was  silent,  Kate  and  Fanny  could  hear  hi 
slowly  pacing  to  and  fro.  Every  day  the  Doctor  paid  him  a  loi 
visit,  after  which  he  usually  informed  Mrs.  Temple,  rubbing  1 
hands  joyously  while  he  spoke,  that  ^^  Sir  Hugh  was  going  on  ve 
^ell — very  well  indeed — but  could  not  move  just  yet ;  would 
better  if  he  was  a  little  more  patient." 

Sir  Hugh  became  a  customer  also.  He  .had  aU  the  papers  ai 
publications  Mrs.  Temple  could  supply,  besides  book  from  Mudie 
Indian  papers,  literature  in  abundance  of  the  lighter  kind,  and, 
time  wore  on,  the  house  became  pervaded  by  the  perfume  of  ve 
good  tobacco. 

"  Ah !"  said  Fanny,  when  she  first  perceived  it,  "  that  is  de 
cious !  it  reminds  me  of  Tom  I" 

One  rainy  afternoon,  nearly  a  fortnight  after  Sir  Hugh  Gi 
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hsth  hid  become  ber  temmt,  Mrs.  Temple  and  Funny  were  boti 

u  At  (hop — the  Utter  at  work  on  a  piece  of  ''grounding"  she 

bpi  it  hand  for  onemployed  momente,  the  former  abelterod  be- 

^iKnen  of  pendent  pBttema,  finisbiag  a.  delightful,  brilliant 

•rticta  in  »  "  Westminster  Review  "  left  ber  by  Tom  B«ed.    It 

TUi hopeless  sort  of  day  for  business,  scarcely  any  cuatomerg  had 

''MHd  the  tbreshold,  and  Mrs.  Temple  fait  quite  at  liberty  to 

°^r  1  myBteriona  "nod  and  beck"  from  Mrs.  Mills,  delivered 

tlnxigh  the  little  parlour  window.    "  Do  yon  know,  ma'am,"  said 

"'Ui,  u  soon  as  her  mistress  crossed  the  threshold,  "  Sir  Hugh 

™limth  wants  yon  to  go  up  and  write  a  letter  for  him  ?" 

'Write  a  letter !"  repeated  Mrs.  Temple,  astounded. 

Tee,"  persisted  Mills,  frowning  yet  laughing.    "  I  felt  as  if  I 

'""U  throw  the  jog  I  had  in  my  hand  at  him.     His  man  has  gone 

•***»  to  the  place  he  had ;  I  believe  it  is  to  be  given  up  to-morrow. 

**  I  went  to  answer  the  bell,  and  says  he, '  Can  you  write  ?'    '  Of 

•"ttse  I  can,'  says  I.     '  Very  well,'  saya  he  ;  '  quick  I  get  the  writing 

lutetiaia,  and  be  so  good  as  to  write  a  letter  for  mo.'    '  That's 

^*Ute  difEerent,'  says  I ;  '  I  couldn't  write  well  enough  for  you,  sir.' 

^b  !' lays  he, 'you  are  notthe  woman  of  the  house,are  yon?'  'No, 

^t'  say*  I.     '  Well,  I  dare  say  she  writes  well  enough  ;  I  wish  yon 

would  aak  her  to  come  here,'  says  he,  impatient  like.    So  I  just 

"*».«  to  yon,  for  I  didn't  know  what  to  say." 

^ACn.  Temple  stood  silent,  gazing  fixedly  at  Mills  without  seeing 

""Ky  fdi  a  minute  or  two  in  deep  thought.    Should  she  refuse? 

8tto«ld  she  send  Fanny  ?    No ;  Fanny  was  too  young — too  giddy, 

"oreorer  she  had  ^  strange  sort  of  wish  to  stand  face  to  face  with 

•>««'  Aw.    While  she  hesitated,  a  sbatp,  angry  peal  of  the  drawing- 

'****™  bell  startled  her  into  decision.    "  I  will  go,  Mills,"  she  said  ■ 

'  ^^  Uiss  Fanny."    Without  giving  herself  time  to  think  or  grov 

"^^^oqb  Kate  ran  upetain,  and  opening  the  door,  which  stood  ajar, 

""^^t^d  so  quietly  that  Sir  Hugh  did  not  bear  her.  He  was  stretched 

^^^  tbe  sofa,  a  cigar  in  his  mouth  and  the  Timet  in  his  left  hand ; 

'^ht  arm  tied  np  and  in  a  sling.    A  tall,  gaunt-luoking  figure 

.^^t>|>ed  in  a  grey  dressing-gown  covered  with  Indian  embroider  > 

*Qe  laiDft  "wifip"' ;  a  long,  thin  face,  very  pale  though  nthei 
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weather-beaten ;  long  red  moustaches,  hair  a  shade  darker  and 
somewhat  scanty  npon  the  temples,  one  of  which  was  scarred,  as  if 
by  a  sword  cut.  As  he  made  no  movement,  Mrs.  Temple  advanced 
to  a  table  that  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and,  leaning  one 
hand  lightly  upon  it,  said,  "  You  wished  to  see  me/' 

At  the  sound  of  her  soft,  but  remarkably  distinct  tones.  Sir 
Hugh  looked  up  in  great  surprise,  and  starting  to  his  feet  threw 
his  cigar  into  the  fire. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,^*  he  exclaimed,  in  a  deep,  harsh  voice,  though 
•  the  accent  was  well  bred,  and  gazing  at  her  intently  with,  she 
thought,  the  sternest  and  most  sombre  eyes  she  had  ever  met ;  '*  I 
beg  your  pardon ;  I  wanted  to  speak  to  the  woman  of  the  house." 

**  /  am  the  woman  of  the  hoose,*'  returned  Mrs.  Temple  quietly, 
meeting  and  returning  his  gaze  unflinchingly,  her  large  dark  eyes 
lit  up  with  an  expression  of  which  she  was  unconscious,  but  which 
Sir  Hugh  afterwards  described  to  a  confidential  friend  as  "  the  sort 
of  look  you  might  expect  from  a  man  that  stood  foot  to  foot  with 
you,  his  sword  across  yours.  There  was  hatred  and  defiance  both 
in  her  eyes.'* 

For  an  instant  they  paused,  gazing  fascinated  at  each  other,  then 
Sir  Hugh  recovering  himself  said  composedly  enough,  *'  Indeed  ! 
May  I  trouble  you  to  write  a  few  lines  for  me  ?  I  am  anxious  not 
to  lose  this  day's  post,  or  I  would  not  ask  you." 

'*  I  will  write  for  you  if  you  require  it,"  returned  Mrs.  Temple 
simply.     *'  Where  are  your  writing  things  ?" 

"  On  the  cabinet ;  but  I  will  get  them." 

"  Allow  me,"  said  Mrs.  Temple  ;  "  you  had  better  not  exert  your- 
self, I  imagine."  She  brought  over  a  blotting-book  and  ink-bottle, 
and,  setting  them  on  the  table,  observed,  "  I  see  no  pen.  I  will 
bring  one,"  and  went  away  quickly  to  her  own  desk  WTien  she 
r«»tumed  Sir  Hugh  was  standing  exactly  in  the  same  position  iu 
which  she  had  left  him.  She  immediately  sat  down,  arranged  iho 
paper,  and  dipping  her  pen  in  the  ink,  looked  up,  saying,  "  I  am 
quite  ready."  Again  she  met  the  same  grave,  surprised,  inquiring 
gaze  ;  again  there  was  an  unconscious  pause  of  mutual  con  tern- 
plaliou. 
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"I  am  ntiAj,"  repeated  Hn.  Temple. 

"  M7  dear  Upton,"  began  Sir  Hugh. 

"  If  70a  begin  in  the  first  penon,"  aaid  Mn.  Temple  abmptlf, 
for  she  could  not  feel  him  to  be  a  stranger,  "  how  will  jon  sign 
Tout  name  ?  You  oannot  irrite  t  Had  I  not  better  begin  ;  '  I 
am  directed  by  Sir  Hngh  Galbraith  ?' " 

"  Then  you  must  sign  it,  and  that  won't  do,"  he  returned  "  I 
will  trjr  and  sign  with  my  left  hand." 

"  Very  well,  go  on  then,"  said  Mrs.  Temple. 

"  Hy  dear  Upton, — Thanks  for  youra.  I  beUeve  I  am  nearly  all 
right  Bgaon,  though  still  a  little  shaky.  If  your  friend's  horse  is 
ttll  you  say,  snd  you  are  a  fair  judge,  I  feel  inclined  to  buy 

"  One  moment,"  interrapted  Hrs.  Temple,  looking  up  with  a 
smile  ;  "  I  am  not  writing  shorthand." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  smiling  in  return,  which  greatly  improved 
hia  countenance ;  "  I  never  had  the  honour  'of  having  a  private 
secretary  before,  and  scarcely  know  how  to  dictate." 

"  To  buy  him,''  read  Hrs.  Temple,  keeping  hei  eyes  on  the  paper  -, 
"  go  on."  Sir  Hugh  did  not  go  on  for  a  moment ;  but  Urs.  Temple 
did  not  move,  holding  her  pen  in  readiness  and  her  eyes  cast  down. 

"  If  he  is  all  you  say,"  continued  Galhraith. 

"  You  said  that  before." 

"  Would  you  read  it  over  to  me  ?" 

Hrs.  Temple  complied. 

"Oh  .  .  .  oh  ...  yes )  'inclined  to  bay  him.'  Although  now 
the  seaaon  is  over  I  really  do  not  want  a  hunter.  I  shall  there- 
fore not  give  the  price  asked  nor  make  any  offer  until  I  see  the 
animal — " 

Mrs.  Temple  held  up  her  hand,  and  Galbraith  stopped  abruptly, 
until  her  pen  was  arrested,  and  again  without  looking  up,  she  read 
aloud,  "  the  animal." 

''  Which,"  he  resumed  this  time  quite  readily,  **  from  what  yon 
say,  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  doing,  if  I  con  only  get  up  to 
town  before  Tattersall's  next  sale.  What  I  want  is  a  good  weight- 
sarrier,  that  can  stand  the  jar  of  big  drops  without  giving  way ; 
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for  I  think  I  shall  hunt  in shire  next  season,  and  that  is  a  very 

stiff  country." 

Again  a  warning  finger  made  him  pause,  nor  was  he  prepared 
when  she  read  over  the  last  word ;  so  she  was  obliged  to  say  **  Well," 
and  look  up,  before  he  continued.  This  time  she  met  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  her  with  the  same  grave,  wondering  expression,  but  less  stem 
than  at  first. 

"  *  Country,* "  repeated  Sir  Hugh.  "  Let  me  see.  Oh  .  .  .  You 
know  a  horse  must  be  deep  in  the  girths  and  deuced  strong  in  the 

forelegs  to  carry  me  well  to  the  front  in  shire."    Another 

pause. 

"  I  must  not  trouble  you  too  much,"  said  Galbraith,  slowly  pull- 
ing out  his  moustaches,  as  if  his  inventive  powers  were  exhausted. 
'*  Just  say  I  am  thinking  of  parting  with  my  roan  mare  ;  she  would 
make  him  a  capital  charger  ;  that  I  am  afraid  my  sword-arm  will 
never  be  the  same  again  ;  and  that  I  hope  to  see  him  in  London 
before  long." 

"  Have  you  that  down  ?"  after  a  few  minutes*  silence. 

"  I  have.** 

"  Then  just  end  it ;  and  I  will  try  and  sign  my  name.*' 

'*  But  what  sort  of  ending  shall  I  put  ?'*  asked  Kate. 

"  Yours  truly,"  returned  Galbraith. 

*'  Upton  never  had  so  legible  an  epistle  from  me  before,**  he 
added,  as  she  handed  him  the  letter  to  read  ;  placing  the  blotting- 
book,  ink,  and  pen  near  him  while  he  was  thus  occupied.  Then  a 
difficulty  arose  ;  besides  that  of  using  his  left  hand.  Sir  Hugh  had 
no  other  wherewith  to  steady  the  paper,  seeing  which,  Mrs.  Temple, 
with  the  natural  impulse  of  a  kindly,  self -forgetful  woman,  stepped 
forward  and  held  it  for  him ;  so  he  contrived  to  scrawl  his  signa- 
ture. "  Thank  you,  you  really  have  done  me  a  great  service,'*  said 
he  quietly.  "  Now,  will  you  direct  an  envelope,  and  I  will  release 
you  ?  "What  a  capital  hand,*'  he  continued,  still  holding  the  letter, 
while  Mrs.  Temple  addressed  the  cover ;  "  so  clear — and — well 
spelt,**  as  if  speaking  to  himself. 

''  Tradespeople  generally  receive  a  good  plain  education,**  said 
Mrs.  Temple  demurely,  while  the  suspicion  of  a  smile  played  in 
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tiwooraen  of  her  mouth ;  she  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
pbf  vith  the  piquante  peculiarities  of  her  position.  *'  Shall  I  put  up 
you  note,  or  do  you  want  anything  added  ?"  holding  out  her  hand. 
'^Kothing  more,  thank  you,"  replied  Galbraith,  slowly  returning 
it  to  her;  and  she  proceeded  quickly  and  methodically  to  arrange 
ftt  vritixig  materials  much  more  tidily  than  they  had  been,  and 
pot  them  in  their  place. 

"Piay,**  said  Sir  Hugh,  moving  slowly  across  the  room,  and 
^"^DBg  to  Mrs.  Temple  considerably  taller  and  more  gaunt  than 
'hen  lying  oq  the  sofa — "  Pray  may  I  venture  to  ask  your  services 
ttiecretary  again  ?  I  may  have  to  answer  a  letter  or  two,  and  I 
>ni«aUy  helpless." 

"I  am  sure,**  she  returned,  a  faint  increase  of  colour  enriching 
''•cheek,  "  Doctor  Slade  would  be  happy  to  be  of  any  use  to  you, 
^  Would  be  a  more  suitable  amanuensis." 

I  don't  think  bo.    Doctors  write  such  fearful  hieroglyphics. 
°^t  you  will  be  good  enough  to  assist  me  in  an  emergency." 
Iti  an  emergency,  yes,"  said  Kate  quickly.     *'  I  will  have  your 
^^^'^  posted  at  once,"  she  added.    **  Good-morning." 

Q-ood-moming,  and  thank  you,"  said  Galbraith,  holding  the 
"^^  open  for  her  to  pass  through,  while  he  bowed  as  deferentially 
^  ^bough  she  had  been  a  duchess. 

^XxB.  Temple  breathed  a  little  quickly  as  she  went  into  the 
Dtdien  to  despatch  Sarah  to  the  post,  and  then  proceeded  to  stand 
^  brunt  of  a  severe  cross-examination  from  Fanny. 

^*'  "What  a  long  time  you  have  been,"  she  cried.    **  What  is  he 

^^  ?    What  was  the  letter  about  ?"    All  of  which  Kate  answered 

lAQite  or  less  to  her  companion's  satisfaction.    Indeed,  both  friends 

made  very  meny  over  the  interview.    **  I  am  sure,  Kate,  your  de- 

MCiption  of  the  renowned  Sir  Hugh  sounds  like  an  ogre." 

"  No ;  he  is  not  like  an  ogre,  though  he  is  far  from  good-looking ; 

endently  a  cold,  haughty  man,  yet  not  quite  like  what  I  expected." 

"  Kobody  ever  is,"  said  Fanny  philosophically. 

When  Mrs.  Temple  was  safe  in  her  own  room  that  night,  she  lit 

ft  second  candle,  and  placing  one  on  each  side  of  her  glass  looked 

long  ftt  her  own  image  ;  then  rising  from  her  seat,  murmured  to 
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heruelf  :  **  No,  it  would  be  undignified,  unprincipled,  unfair ;  jet 
from  all  I  can  read  and  observe,  men  do  not  take  diaappointmenti 
to  heart  and  suffer  from  them  like  women."  Again  she  looked  in 
the  glass  :  *'  A  bit  of  vulgar  prettiness,"  she  repeated.  ^*  He  might 
have  been  contented  to  take  me  for  a  mistress.  Might  he  ?  Of 
course  it  was  optional  to  so  great  a  man,  "  so  superior  to  my  IowIl- 
ness  ;  and  he  must  have  found  me  out  in  some  delinquency.*'  Sh< 
paused.  *^  It  is  a  great  temptation !"  So  saying,  she  extinguishes 
the  lights,  and  went  to  bed. 


■»» 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  was  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  careless,  in 
provident  country  gentlemen.  His  own  father  put  the  finishin 
stroke  to  the  family  fortunes,  as  a  highly  cultivated  taste  fc 
racing,  gambling,  yachting,  and  all  the  linked  charms  that  then 
abouts  do  hang  rapidly  dispersed  what  remained  to  him. 

As  soon  as  Hugh  had  reached  a  legal  age,  after  a  boyhood  < 
most  heterogeneous  and  intermittent  training,  he  gloomily,  yc 
willingly,  agreed  to  join  his  father  in  breaking  the  entaiL  Gloomil; 
because  his  w^as  exactly  the  nature  to  cling  closely  to  the  famil 
estate,  and  to  part  with  the  acres  which  had  so  long  supported  tl 
Galbraiths  of  Kirby-Grange  was  a  bitter  cross.  Willingly,  becaui 
the  disgrace  of  unpaid  debts  was  intolerable  to  his  proud  spirit. 

So  the  late  baronet,  freed  from  his  most  pressing  difficultie 
took  himself  and  his  three  daughters  to  the  Continent,  where  the 
passed,  on  the  whole,  a  very  bearable  existence.  Two  of  Sir  Hugh 
sisters  picked  up  good  matches — the  prettiest,  and  the  one  he  like 
best,  ran  away  with  a  Geinnan  artist  and  died,  at  which  her  broth« 
sternly  rejoiced,  as  he  considered  such  a  marriage  almost  as  di 
graceful  as  if  she  had  run  away  without  any. 

As  a  boy,  Hugh  Galbraith  had  been  left  much  alone  at  the  o 
country  seat.  His  mother  died  while  he  was  still  a  sturdy,  pa 
sionate,  bony  urchin,  in  frocks — the  terror  of  his  nurses — the  tc 
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ttcnt  of  hia  sisters.    His  father  was  generally  away,  his  sisters  at 

Wthool,  and  his  only  edacation  what  small  doses  of  learning  the 

VQxtte  could  induce  him  to  mibibe.    In  other  branches  of  a  gentle- 

vnn*8  acquirements  he  rapidly  progressed.    There  was  no  horse  in 

ihs  itables  or  out  of  them  he  could  not  *'  back."    He  was  a  good 

^bfli,  ind  a  bold  sailor,  for  the  Grange  was  close  to  a  wild  craggy 

ttMt,  where  many  a  fisher's  family  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  the 

Imd-wimier  and  his  boat  in  the  stormy  winter-time.     To  the 

Sihennen  the  young  master  was  always  welcome,  and  to  them  he 

could  talk,  not  copiously,  for  his  words  were  always  few,  but  with 

ft  freedom  that  would  haye  astonished  his  father  and  his  polite, 

^f^f^  elder  sisters.    These  ornamental  members  of  his  family 

designated  him  "  a  sulky  bear '' — ''  a  hopeless  barbarian  " — and  not 

wqoitly. 

^'Hken  he  was  about  twelve  the  curate  left,  and  his  father  sent 
™to  a  second-rate  school  for  "  Young  Gentlemen,"  where  he  was 
ftt  fint  spoiled  and  petted  as  the  sole  representative  of  the  master's 
''I'tocratic  connection  ;  and  then,  when  payments  grew  more  and 
^^^  insular,  and  the  dominie  became  enlightened  as  to  the  true 
•*•*•  of  affairs,  the  heir  of  Galbraith  was  considerably  snubbed — a 
P'^^cess  of  annealing  not  at  all  conducive  to  a  healthy  frame  of 

^i  iras  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Travers,  who  was  first  cousin  to 

^  fiugh's  father,  fell  in  with  the  lad.    Being  himself  of  a  taci- 

^^  disposition,  and  having  had  a  boyhood  of  hard  knocks  and 

'^^'^'^iiiigs  without  plums,  he  took  a  fancy  to  the  young  kinsman, 

^iKi  no  one  else  found  attractive,  put  him  to  a  good  militar}' 

^^I,  bought  him  a  oonmiission  in  the  Line,  and  made  him  a 

^'^^l  allowance. 

'^hen  Sir  Frederick  Galbraith  died,  and  matters  were  arranged, 

^^Itry  pittance  was  all  that  remained  of  the  revenues  once  f orth- 

^^ing  from  his  estates.    Every  acre,  save  a  few  that  surrounded 

^  old  mansion,  was  sold  ;  and  these,  with  the  house,  were  let  to 

^  Ptosperous  farmer,  who  wanted  a  little  more  land  and  a  little 

"^^tcr  abode. 

^mall  as  was  his  inheritance.  Sir  Hugh  declared  it  suilicient, 
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renounced  Mr.  Traverses  allowance,  and  exchanged  into  a  dragooo   1 
regiment,  with  the  prospect  of  going  to  India.  1 

His  relations  with  ]VIr.  Travers  continued  to  be  most  friendlj    1 
He  was  looked  upon  and  considered  himself  to  be,  Mr.  TraTers'i  I 
heir.    In  this  light  he  shone  in  his  married  sister's  drawing-roomi^  ' 
when  he  condescended  to  go  there,  which  was  not  often.    To  Hr. 
Travers  he  was  heartily  grateful,  especially  because  he  had  noi 
forced  him  to  adopt  trade,  for  which,  said  Mr.  Travers,  '^  I  doD^t 
think  youVe  brains  enough."    More,  he  liked  and  respected  hii 
benefactor  better  than  any  one  else  in  the  world — except,  perhapSi 
his  chum,  his  schoolfellow,  his  comrade,  Willie  Upton !  and  for 
him  probably  liking  considerably  outweighed  respect.    Nevertiio- 
less,  it  seemed  quite  right  and  natural  that  Mr.  Travers  shook! 
have  toiled  all  his  life  to  amass  a  fortune  for  him  (Hugh  Galbndth) 
to  buy  back  his  estates  with  and  live  on  them  as  became  a  gentle- 
man of  high  degree.    When,  therefore,  the  elder  cousin  announced 
his  marriage — briefly,  and  with  an  unconquerable  degree  of  shame- 
f acedness  which  communicated  itself  to  the  inanimate  pen — Hugh     j 
Galbraith  was  furious.    It  seemed  to  him  a  scandalous  breach  of 
faith — a  base  withdrawal  from  an  unspoken  contract,  which  should 
have  been  all  the  more  binding  on  a  gentleman  because  it  had  been 
unexpressed  !     And  for  whom  was  he  thus  defrauded  ?     Some 
rosy-chseked  plebeian  !  some  showy  girl,  that,  in  his  own  mind,  hs 
ranked  with  the  barmaids  and  chambermaids  who  would  not  dis- 
dain addresses  from  the  sergeants  of  his  own  troop  !     If  she  had 
been  a  gentlewoman,  ever  so  poor,  the  injury  to  himself  would  have 
been  the  same,  but  he  would  not  have  felt  quite  the  same  loathing 
and  contempt  that  added  fuel  to  the  fire  with  which  he  i-ead  Mr. 
Travers's  communication. 

''  *•  The  daughter  of  the  lady  with  whom  I  have  stayed  for  some 
years  in  the  fishing  season,*  "  he  repeated  scornfully  to  his  fiiend 
Upton.    **  The  woman  who  let  him  his  lodgings,  he  means  !     How 

any  man  at  any  age  can  make  such  a ass  of  himself  is  beyond 

my  comprehension  ;  but  a  fellow  like  Travers  I" 

"'  Perhaps  she  was  very  pretty  and  taking,''  returned  hia  confi- 
dant, who  had  an  amiable  weakness  for  the  sex. 
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Bat  Sir  Hugh  was  not  to  be  |>aciri(?.d,  as  wo  h.'ivc  sf'<^n,  uinl  n<'t 
only  spake  unadvisedly  with  Lis  lips,  but,  wiiat  was  much  worst' 
irrote  unadvisedly  with  his  pen. 

It  "was  a  cruel  blow.     Hugh  Galbraith  had  never  been  disposed 
to  indulge  in  bright  dreams  of  the  future,  although  he  had  more 
imagination  than  any  one  gave  him  credit  for.     The  bitterness  of 
poverty  in  high  places  had  eaten  into  his  heart,  and  closed  it 
ngidfy  against  the  greater  number  of  his  fellow-creatures.    He 
vai  strong  to  endure,  and  slow  to  speak — generally  considered  a 
^oU,  hard  man,  but  too  just,  too  real,  not  to  have  a  certain  amount 
of  popolarity  with  his  brother  officers.    He  was  just  to  his  equals, 
■nd  vonld  fain  baye  been  generous  to  his  inferiors,  as  you  would 
thnnr  bones  to  a  dog ;  not  all  the  severity  of  his  training  could 
•spd  the  mighty  self-will  of  the  man.    He  would  be  kind  to  who- 
trar  obeyed  and  served  him,  but  he  burned  to  crush  whoever  crossed 
lim.    He  was  also  capable  of  a  good  deal  of  self-control  up  to  n 
Mrtain  point,  and  then  "  chaos  came  again  1** 
For  women  he  had  profound  contempt,  though  it  would  have 
inrprifled  him  to  be  told  so.    They  rather  bored  him,  yet  he  would, 
if  required,  put  himself  to  inconvenience  for  a  woman,  or  expose 
himaelf  to  danger,  and  would  think  the  man  who  could  treat  one 
badly  a  brute  or  a  poltroon.    A  wife  and  legitimate  children  were 
Qoavoidable  duties  to  be  incurred  for  the  sake  of  one's  position, 
and  to  be  held  in  all  honour ;  but  as  for  finding  compamonship 
with  women,  or  friendship,  or  a  profitable  exchange  of  ideas,  such 
notioiiB  were  never  rejected  by  Galbraith,  simply  because  they 
never  suggested  themselves.     He  had  a  dim  consciousness  that 
devotion  and  observance  from  a  well-born,  well-bred,  very  quiet 
woman  would  be  pleasant,  and  a  sort  of  thing  he  had  a  right  to 
expect,  by-and-by,  when  he  was  older ;  but  he  was  a  little  hard  to 
please,  for  though  he  saw  plenty  of  well-bred  women,  and  hand- 
■ome  onee  too,  there  was  almost  always  a  touch  of  affectation  or 
unreality  about  them,  which  his  own  uncompromising  nature  de- 
tected and  despised. 

All  this  applied  to  women  of  his  own  rank.    Those  of  a  humbler 
class  were  much  more  endurable  than  the  men,  and  by  no  mean^ 
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to  be  badly  treated.  But  then  the  treatment  was  measured  by  a 
totally  different  standard,  and  wounds  inflicted  on  a  lady  for  which 
blood  only  could  atone,  might  for  a  woman  of  low  degree  be  salved 
by  golden  ointment. 

This  is  a  tolerably  correct  sketch  of  Hugh  Galbraith's  ideas  on 
matters  and  things  in  general,  though  it  would  have  taken  him  a 
long  time  to  extricate  them  with  equal  clearness  from  the  tangle 
of  contradictions,  prejudices,  and  habits,  the  growth  of  years, 
round  the  primeval  trunks  of  natural  or  instilled  opinion. 

The  interview  with  his  landlady  had  startled  and  astonished  him. 
He  could  not  get  her  out  of  his  head,  nor  did  he  try ;  he  had  been 
supremely  bored  before  she  appeared,  and  it  was  rather  amusing 
to  have  a  totally  fresh  subject  to  think  about.  He  could  still  see 
her  distinctly  as  she  stood,  when  he  looked  up  at  her  voice,  the 
graceful,  rounded  outlines  of  her  figure  showing  through  a  severely 
simple  black  dress,  without  trimming  of  any  description,  and 
buttoned  from  throat  to  instep.  No  relief  except  a  white  muslin 
frill  at  neck  and  wrist ;  her  clear,  pale,  oval  face,  with  its  rich, 
red,  curved  lips,  delicate,  yet  full ;  the  low,  broad,  white  brow,  and 
chestnut  brown  hair,  braided  carelessly,  loosely  back  into  a  thick  coil. 
Then  her  eyes !  they  haunted  him  ;  he  could  not  tell  if  they  were 
<leepest  blue  or  darkest  brown,  but  the  expression  he  would  never 
forget ;  the  resolute,  unflinching  repellent  gaze  that  met  his  own 
nor  the  change  created  by  the  shadow  of  a  smile  that  once  flitted 
across  their  grave  depths. 

Her  quiet  manner  of  acceding  to  his  request  had  in  it  something 
remarkable  also.  Not  a  shade  of  hesitation  or  embarrassment,  no 
assumption  of  equality,  no  confession  of  inferionty,  and  yet  no 
amount  of  dignity,  of  hauteur,  of  grace,  could  have  produced  so 
deep  a  conviction  that  she  was  emphatically  a  gentlewoman. 

Her  composed  performance  of  the  task  he  had  given  her  enabled 
him  to  note  well  the  haughty  carriage  of  her  head,  the  long,  dark 
lashes  that  swept  her  cheek,  the  white,  slender  hand  that  held  the 
pen  so  flrmly  and  guided  it  so  deftly,  and  the  result  of  his  i*cflec- 
tions  was  summed  up  by  a  half-uttered  observation,  "  She  is  a 
gentlewoman^  whatever  has  driven  her  behind  the  counter,  that's 
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clear  enough  !  But  why,  in  Heaven's  name,  did  she  look- at  me  as 
if  I  was  the  most  hateful  object  in  existence?  Do  I  give  too 
much  trouble  ?  Don't  I  pay  rent  enough  ?  What  is  it  ?  What 
a  handsome  creature  !  By  Jove,  Upton  and  Harcourt,  and  fellows 
like  them,  who  are  generally  maundering  about  some  woman  or 
other,  would  say  I  had  fallen  on  my  legs,  but,"  smiling  grimly  to 
himself,  "  that  is  not  my  line  f'  and  so  thinking,  Sir  Hugh,  some- 
what wearied  with  the  slight  excitement  of  the  interview,  fell 
asleep.  It  was  true  that  he  professed  not  to  care  for  beauty,  and 
said  truly  enough  he  never  thought  about  it,  but  its  absence  vexed 
him  unconsciously.  Ugliness  and  want  of  grace  were  terrible 
gins  in  a  woman — I  ought  to  have  written,  gentlewoman.  With 
the  vagaries  of  men  in  love  he  had  neither  patience  nor  sympathy, 
considering  them — 

**  Still  beguiled 
£j  passioDi.  worthy  of  a  fool  or  child." 

He  might  have  had  his  own  indiscretions  in  early  youth,  but 
these  do  not  concern  the  present  story. 

'^  Fanny,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  the  morning  after  the  interview 
just  described,  "  did  you  write  to  Tom  yesterday  ?" 

*'  No ;  I  wrote  the  day  before.    It  is  your  turn." 

"  Well,  when  you  do  write,  pray  do  not  mention  that  I  acted 
secretary  to  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith." 

"  No  !    Why  ?"  asked  Fanny  with  undisguised  wonder. 

"  Oh !  because  it  is  not  worth  while ;  because  I  would  prefer 
telling  him  about  it,  it  would  be  more  fun." 

''  Very  well !  only  I  counted  on  a  description  of  that  event  to 
fill  up  my  letter.  Now,  Kate,  I  suspect  you  think  he  would  scold 
you  for  going  to  him  1" 

"  Nonsense,"  returned  Mrs.  Temple,  a  shade  haughtily.  "  Tom 
knows  I  am  capable  of  managing  my  own  affairs." 

"  Very  well,"  repeated  Fanny  meekly  ;  and  the  next  instant  ex- 
claimed, *'  Here  is  that  Mr.  Turner !" 

It  was  Turner  junior ;  who  said,  as  the  shop  was  empty,  he  ven- 
tured to  call  with  a  message  from  his  mother,  requesting  the  plea- 
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Bine  of  Mrs.  Temple  and  3Iiss  Lee*8  company  on  the  following 
evening  to  sapper.  He  added,  with  a  sigh,  that  they  were  qoiti 
strangers,  as  it  seemed  impossible  to  get  a  peep  at  them. 

'*  I  certainly  do  stick  dose  to  business,'*  replied  Mrs.  Temple 
pleasantly.  ^'And  I  have  never  gone  out  anywhere,  except  to 
Mrs.  Owen's  when  her  children  were  so  ill,  since  I  lost  my  hus- 
band ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  shut  up  my  young 
friend.  I  dare  say  she  will  be  happy  to  accept  Mrs.  Turner's  kind 
invitation." 

Fanny,  to  use  her  own  expression,  made  "big  eyes"  at  her 
''  worthy  principal "  during  this  speech,  unseen  by  young  Turner ; 
but  being  always  ready  for  a  change,  and  by  no  means  averse  to 
amuse  ber.self  with  the  young  man's  ill-concealed  admiration,  she 
graciously  accepted. 

"  And  pray  do  not  trouble  to  send  for  Miss  Lee,"  added  Mr. 
Joseph  eagerly.  *'  I  dare  say  there  is  enough  to  do  with  an  invalid 
in  the  house.     I  shall  be  happy  to  see  her  home." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  shall  certainly  send  for  Miss  Lee,"  said  Mrsw 
Temple  gravely. 

''  I  suppose  you  have  had  a  troublesome  time  of  it,"  continued 
their  visitor,  lingering ;  for  of  course  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith's  acd- 
dent,  Dr.  Slade's  fortunate  presence  in  the  field,  the  conveyance  of 
the  injured  man  to  the  Berlin  Bazaar — all  this,  with  many  varia- 
tions and  additions,  had  been  buzzed  about  the  little  town  with 
amazing  rapidity  ;  such  an  event  in  the  dead  season  was  quite  a 
godsend. 

^'  No,  indeed,"  returned  Mrs.  Temple.  "  He  scarcely  gives  any 
trouble.  His  own  servant  waits  upon  him,  and  both  are  veiy 
quiet." 

"  I  am  told  he  is  a  regular  tip- topper,"  remarked  Mr.  Joseph; 
"  and  that  the  Queen  telegraphed  to  inquire  for  hinL" 

"  Perhaps  so ;  but  the  telegram  did  not  come  here,"  said  Mrs. 
Temple  gravely,  while  Fanny  burst  into  a  fit  of  uncontrollable 
laughter.  "  I  am  afraid  the  Queen  is  not  aware  of  Sir  Hugh  Gal- 
braith's  existence,"  she  cried.    "  He  is  not  quite  such  a  personage." 

"  But  Dr.  Slade  told  father  he  was  a  Y.C,"  exclaimed  Turner. 
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^  V.G.,*  what  is  that  ?''  asked  Fanny,  who  did  not  take  much 
I  Intarest  in  pnblic  matters. 

"  Yictoria  Gross,"  explained  Mrs.  Temple ;  adding,  "  I  suppose 
\  Slade  is  well  informed,  but  I  was  not  aware  of  it." 
"^ConldnH  you  find  out?   couldn't  you  ask  him?    perhaps  he 
it  on  his  coat/*  peradTentured  Mr.  Turner,  junior,  with  true 
pcorincial  curiosity. 

^  Why !"  exclaimed  Fanny  indignantly,  "  you  don't  suppose  Mrs. 
Temple  erer  sees  Sir  Hugh !  You  don*t  think  she  waits  upon  him 
every  morning  with  a  curtsey  and  a  '  What  will  you  please  to  have 
for  dinner,  sir  T  *' 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,"  he  returned,  bewildered. 
"  Do  not  mind  her,  Mr.  Turner,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  laughing 
good-hnmouredly.    "  She  is  always  full  of  some  nonsense.    I  f or- 
tnnately  have  an  excellent  old  friend,  who  manages  my  house- 
keeping, or  I  could  not  let  lodgings  and  keep  a  shop  at  the  same 
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"  Jnst  so,"  he  returned  ;  adding,  to  the  indignation  of  Fanny, 
an  admiring  glance,  "  But,  I  say,  what  a  jolly  girl  you  are  !'* 

"  I  had  a  great  mind,"  said  Fanny,  when  he  had  stepped  away 
triiimphantly,  '*  to  refuse  their  horrid  supper  on  the  spot ;  only  I 
WM  afraid  of  you !  Now  I  am  like  the  Romans  in  Mrs.  Mark- 
ham,  between  the  barbarians  and  the  sea.  You  would  be  vexed  if 
I  doii*t  go,  and  Tom  will  be  cross  if  I  do  I** 

**  I  will  bear  you  harmless  with  Tom.  We  must  not  be  too  dis- 
tant with  our  neighbours ;  Tom  will  understand  that.  But,  Fan, 
bow  ia  it  yon  can  condescend  to  accept  Mr.  Joseph  s  unspoken  ad- 
miration, and  yet  be  so  indignant  if  he  ventures  to  express  it  ?" 

**  The  humble  adoration  of  the  meanest  votary  may  be  oiferod 
at  the  loftiest  shrine,  but  the  smallest  attempt  at  familiarity  must 
be  crushed,"  replied  Fanny  grandly.  *'  Kate  I  you  have  not  told 
me  half  enough  about  Sir  Hugh  I" 

^  There  is  really  nothing  to  tell.  He  is  a  tall,  thin,  plain,  toler- 
ably well-bred,  and,  I  should  say,  commonplace  man.  You  are 
a  perfect  nuisance  with  your  questions !  I  think  I  shall  fine  you 
balf-a-crown  whenever  you  mention  his  name  again." 
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"  I  am  sure,  Kate/^  resumed  Famiy,  ¥dth  an  air  of  the  n 
found  wisdom  after  a  few  minutes'  silence,  '^  I  hope  our  ini 
lodger  will  not  tell  Dr.  Slade  that  you  wrote  that  letter  i 
It  will  fly  like  wildfire  through  the  town,  and  there  will  b< 
of  scandal" 

The  young  widow  coloured  even  to  her  brow.  '^I  a: 
against  scandal,"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  scornful  flash  of  L. 
eyes  ;  "  I  don't  care  I"  Then,  stopping  short,  "  What  i 
one  talks  when  angry  1  I  must  care — ^but,''  laughing,  "  it  ^ 
rather  too  bad  to  be  *  talked  of '  with  one's  enemy." 

A  oovey  of  Miss  Monitor*s  yonng  ladies  entering  pi 
further  conversation,  and  the  counter  was  quickly  strewn 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow  in  Berlin  wooL 

That  evening  as  the  two  friends  sat,  the  one  making  a  d: 
other  reading  aloud  to  her,  in  the  comfortable  home-liki 
parlour '  which  was  their  winter  sitting-room,  a  knock  at  i 
announced  Dr  Slade,  who  generally  looked  in  after  visi 
patient.    "  Come  in,"  cried  Fanny. 

"  Well,  ladies,"  said  he,  entering,  his  shirt-frill  in  perf< 
dition,  his  eyes  glittering,  his  large  white  teeth  displays 
gracious  smile,  as  he  glanced  approvingly  round  the  nea 
**  you  might  sit  for  a  picture  of  Industry-  rewarded  by  Com 

''  Sit  down,  Doctor,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  placing  a  chair  i 
"  How  is  your  patient  this  evening  ?" 

'*  Not  quite  so  well ;  and  d d  sulky  and  silent,  in  consc 

I  suppose  However,  he  made  one  query  that  afforded  n 
faction  on  your  account,  l^frs.  Temple,"  taking  out  his  si 
and  tapping  it  while  he  assumed  a  tone  of  patronage.  ''  Si 
Galbraith  interrupted  me  rather  abruptly  in  what  I  was 
just  now  by  exclaiming,  '•  I  find  that  old  woman  who  anhv 
bell  sometimes  is  not  the  landlady  T  So  I  explained  that 
proprietress  was  engaged  in  the  wool  trade — ^ha  !  ha  I  ha  ! 
fore  that  he  could  not  expect  to  see  her.  He  nodded  his  h 
puffed  away  for  a  while,  and  then  burst  out  with,  '  Wh 
pay  for  these  rooms,  Doctor  T  So  I  explained  that  the  su 
rant  had  really  not  been  mentioned ;  that  he  had  been  can 
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^^  nearest  place  of  refuge,  and  no  one  had  thought  of  the  ques- 
tion of  payment.    Then  he  said  it  was  time  to  mention  it,  and  that 
ha  was  willing  to  pay  whatever  I  thought,  or  whatever  you  thought 
"Vis  light.    So  I  said  the  last  inmate  paid  two  pounds  a  week ; 
bat  I  thought  that,  considering  he  necessarily  caused  some  extra 
tnmbb—he  interrupted  in  his  impatient,  overbearing  way,  'Of 
Moae,  of  course!     Will  three  pounds  a  week  do?'     I  said  I 
tiboQght  it  would  suffice ;  but  said  I  would  mention  the  matter  to 
J«L    I  assure  you  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  secured  you  so 
eligible  a — eh  !  what  amuses  you.  Miss  Lee  ?" 

This  interjection  was  uttered  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  out- 
bnzst  of  laughter  from  Fanny,  all  the  more  noisy  from  her  eif orts 
to  luppress  it. 

'^ What  is  the  matter?*'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Temple,  smiling  from 
•ympathy. 

''Oh,  nothing  I  do  forgive  me  I"  exclaimed  Fanny,  struggling  to 
'^poto  herself.  "  I  ran  the  needle  into  my  finger,  and  it  startled 
^'    I  am  rather  hysterical,  you  know.*' 

**  Hysterical !  stuff  1"  growled  the  Doctor.    *'  You  are  the  picture 
^  health  ;  but  what  do  you  say,  Mrs.  Temple  ?" 

*'  That  yonr  patient  is  disposed  to  pay  munificently ;  and  it 
*OTi]d  be  a  pity  to  check  his  liberality,  for  I  suppose  he  will  not 
*^  with  us  long." 

^*  A  few  weeks  longer,  if  he  is  wise.  He  asked  me  this  evening 
^^en  I  thought  he  might  travel,  and  Hcemed  disgusted  that  I 
^uld  not  undertake  to  say  when.  After  such  a  shock  as  he  has 
■^<1,  quiet  is  essentiaL  It  is  curious  he  has  had  no  other  visitors 
except  that  starched  high-mightiness  of  a  cousin." 

^In.  Temple  was  not  disposed  to  pursue  the  subject,  so  the  talk 

fto'wed  towards  other  topics,  and  the  Doctor  mentioned  having 

oeen  called  over  to  Weston  to  see  the  housekeeper,  and  that  Lady 

Styles  was  still  absent,  and  would  be  for  some  time  longer,  as  Sir 

'^^iQuuluke  Styles  had  been  attacked  by  rheumatism,  and  Heaven 

™<^  what  all,  in  Yorkshire.    *'  I  am  sorry  for  him,"  added  the 

^^^^<^,  "  but  if  her  ladyship  had  been  at  home  all  Pierstoffe  could 

'^  bave  prevented  her  from  forcing  her  way  into  Sir  Hugh  Gal- 
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braith  8  room,  though  if  any  one  could  have  turned  her  < 
tt  would  have  been  the  sufPerer  himself.** 

After  a  little  more  conversation,  principally  carried  c 
Doctor  and  Fanny,  he  bade  the  friends  good-evening, 
their  relief. 

**What  made  you  laugh  in  that  extraordinary  way, 
asked  Mrs.  Temple  when  they  were  alone. 

*'  Oh !  dear  Kate,  I  could  not  help  it  I  when  I  h< 
ridiculous  old  doctor  talking  bo  big  about  the  tenai 
secured  for  you,  and  the  splendid  offer  of  three  pound 
out  of  your  own  money — ^for  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  ; 
money." 

Mrs.  Temple  laughed  for  a  moment.   "  The  position  is  f 
very  droll,"  she  said,  *'  and  very  uncomfortable ;  but 
money,  I  am  not  so  sure.    I  should  think  at  the  worst  of 
Sir  Hugh  could  pay  three  pounds  a  week  on  a  pinch." 

**  Then  he  was  quite  rich  for  an  old  bachelor,  and  need 
quarrelled  and  worried  about  poor  Mr.  Traverses  money,"  < 
Fanny  indignantly.  *'  But  it  is  evident  he  never  mentio 
having  written  a  letter  for  him ;  and  apropos,  I  will  just 
Tom  before  I  go  to  bed,  and  only  say  that  our  interestic 
is  going  on  as  well  as  can  be  expected." 

The  afternoon  of  the  next  day  was  a  busy  one,  and  in 
of  it  Mrs.  Temple  received  a  telegraphic  summons  f  r 
through  the  little  window. 

"  WeU,  what  is  it,  MUls  ?" 

"  He  says  he  would  be  greatly  obliged,  ma*am,  if  you  co 
a  few  minutes  to  write  a  letter  for  him.*' 

*^  You  mean  Sir  Hugh  ?  indeed  I  cannot  I  Say  I  am  ex 
occupied,  and  if  he  can  put  off  his  letter  till  the  evening,  ] 
Dr.  Slade  would  write  for  him." 

So  Mills  departed  and  did  not  return. 

'*  It  would  never  do  to  come  when  he  calls,*^  thought  tl 
widotr,  as  she  diligently  sought  through  a  pile  of  London 
for  a  back  number  to  suit  a  schoolboy  customer ;  **  nor  ai 
to  be  his  amanuensis  always.** 
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It  IBS  an  amnsixig  task  to  attire  Fanny  and  despatch  her  to  her 
tea  and  sapper  engagement.  The  mixture  of  readiness  and  reluc- 
tooe  with  which  she  prepared  herself  was  most  characteristic,  as 
w  the  undisguised  pleasure  with  which  she  surveyed  her  dress 
nd  Iwrself  in  the  largest  looking-glass  their  very  moderate  f  ur- 
aidiing  could  boast,  and  her  openly  expressed  regret  that  so  much 
inmble  and  success  should  be  so  thrown  away. 

"If  Tom  was  to  be  there,  or  even  some  of  those  pleasant,  merry 
^ttiiiB  I  used  to  meet  at  Mrs.  Danby*8 1    Heigho  !    Kate,  dear,  I 
lOiOy  would  like  to  run  in  and  show  myself  to  Sir  Hugh !" 
''Fanny,  Fanny !  that  looks  like  going  over  to  the  enemy." 
"Nothing  of  the  kind,  dear ;  I  am  ready  for  war  to  the  knife  I 
**<Bii  though  I  am  not  fit  to  be  anything  more  than  the  knife- 
pinder." 

*^  The  knife-grinder,  in  such  a  warfare  as  ours  will  be  (if  it  ever 
^S^),  is  a  very  important  personage,"  returned  Mrs.  Temple.  *'  I 
''ippose  the  lawyers  will  be  the  knife-grinders." 

^  Ah !  there  will  be  no  more  peace  once  that  begins,"  said  Fanny. 

^^1%.  Temple  made  no  reply,  seeming  lost  in  thought,  and  Fanny 

^'^Btxt  on  :  ^  Do,  like  a  dear !  write  a  line  to  Tom  this  evening  and 

^^plain  everything,  and  ask  him  to  write  to  me.    After  all,  though 

^  thinks  rather  much  of  himself,  he  is  the  dearest  best  fellow 

^  ^tte  world !    Good-bye  !     Be  sure  you  send  for  me  at  nine  or 

W«-past" 
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;  settled  herself  to  perform  her  task  of  writing  to  Tom  as 

as  she  had  finished  a  little  domestic  talk  with  Mills  who  in- 

ic^xined  her  that  Dr.  Slade  had  called  early,  while  she  was  dressing 

^^ias  Fanny,  for  he  was  going  out  to  dinner,  so  Sir  Hugh's  servant 

^^^  told  Mills,  as  he  passed  through  the  kitchen  to  go  on  some 

^'^taiid  for  his  master.    Safe,  therefore,  from  interruption,  Mrs. 

temple  wrote  raj^idly  and  fully  to  her  prime  counsellor.     After 
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•cty.^r:.r,^  i:y0cr  r«u/.rji  ^fjr  msJcrjg  Fvzsrr  urx^.r,  3C7»,   T  :r^»?r  i 

rA^'^  •>*''•/  .T.y*cf^/,^.n^,  it. v.  P'Xift  :  "'t-.r. '  .*ie  •rr:':*.  '  i-.*Ji'  :*i 
I  ^A  /*■.  J. ft  ♦■.*/,•,  fA  f/,rtl0A»,  trhaft  m'';jit  *Krr.  •n:r«i«».»'":!:a.i:j»  nazi^r.  ^5 
v»  yvr  fr»»/.A  hATt  If.r  «r«M  tim*  poir.vi^  v.  F.ri.  "^1^-7.  I  121 
f*i\tt/.*Ar»t.  t/f  »*7.  'fiu^sti  \  mx'icfi  np  my  r.-..r.'i  v.-  tell  7:1.  r»=r*:iiz« 
7/AJ  i»  1 J  jb/!  r/, .  t  f  « rri  v*rAft  » h a t  J  ri« r. ;  f:ftd .     A*  an  7  nza .  mrx^z  r'.  *-  :  b. 

//ifi/}^.  htr/i  kri/  t.tfirr.  lit  |Vx«l«  iitiJi  in  the  old  hoiue.  or  h&s  Sir 
Iffif/h  Oft.U«r;LiUj 

An  «h'^  \.rw4A  Ui«T  riftm«;  Mliln  entered. 

'  n«i  tfiLA  h«'^:ri  TUi'j^iuv.  iL((Ain.''  KJiid  f.he — Mill."  rx!«mod  to  fclfil 
n/iffii  Ml  If  itt%\f*^i-A  duty  hy  n;ii((K/ijMly  avoid  in'^f  the  name  of  her 
rniMtf Mm  K  iiri<!friy  "  And  h«s  wnnUt  to  know  if  it  would  be  perfectly 
tuiuyt'UH'.ui  iff  yon  Ut  wriliY  A  hit  for  him  now  ;  he  ib  very  Rorr^'  to 
Irouhtii  you." 

"I  will  forrio  ill  Uin  ininiiteK."  rf:;iliod  Mrs.  Temple,  without 
rft)Rin(/  lim  iiynn,  or  ri^fmiii^  to  writ«j.     "  Toll  him  flo,  please.^* 

Mitlii  iii|.i-fWi(^d,  |/riiiiihhii^  vn^^iioly. 

Hii  IIiikIi  <JiillirfiiMi  wrh  pacing  nlowly  to  and  fro  when  she 
mit^iind.  I  In  ttiMifiit  find  f^riMiUtd  \u\v  with  ^^nivc  politeness,  placing 
ft  rliiiii  III.  Mm  (fililn,  iirid  moving  tlio  writing  materials  ;  in  doing 
MM  lin  lipitut  hniiin  III'  Ihniii,  whirh  MrH.  Temple  hastened  to  pick  up, 
with  tliit  nlriiiif^r  wrl'tol'  (■onipnH>ioii  that,  ninro  she  had  seen  him 
ritiruMl  liiiJphiHH  mid  iiinniinattt  into  hor  liomu,  had  shot  across  the 
wni'p  nl'  linr  dmlikiv 

"I  havi*  III  npt»lM^'iw»  vory  honrtily,"  said  Calbraith,  "  for  tres- 
pnMMiiiK  nil  iHMHovonii^',Iy  on  your  tinio,  l>ut  I  venture  to  think  that 
you  \\\\\\\\{  ho  iiioio  nt  liMHuiv  in  the  ovonin^.  and  I  really  want  a 
h»tlor  drNpiidlunl." 

••  I  nm  disriu;nK(*d   now."  ix^tunu'd  Mi's.  Toni]do.  seating  herself 
Ht  4UUV.  nnd  ^vtiiiiK  |HUi  nnd  |^|km-.  "  hut  1  novor  am  in  the  morn 
iii|:  or  Ml  CoruiHiu  " 
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"  I  shall  cemembn,"  said  Galbraith,  u  if  b«  intended  freqoent 
emplojmeot  of  his  fair  hoat«aa.  Some  mich  idea  suggested  iiself 
to  her,  and,  strive  as  she  would,  ibe  could  not  restrain  a  smile,  all 
the  softer  and  sweeter  from  the  effort  to  be  grave.  She  kept  her 
eyes  Bt«adil7  on  the  paper,  however,  and  her  reaolate  eompoenre 
quickly  returned.  Sir  Hngh  took  his  place  on  Uie  sofa  opposite  to 
her.    "  Are  yon  readj  ?"  he  asked. 

"My  dear  Upton,^I  bad  yours  of  the  2ad,  yesterday.  It  crossed 
one  I  sent  yon  tiie  same  day.  I  now  write  to  say  it  is  exceedingly 
nnlikely  I  can  be  in  London  for  some  weeks."  He  stopped,  at  a 
sign  from  his  amanuensis.  "  I  feel  very  shaky  still,"  he  resumed, 
"  and  mnst  keep  quiet,  so  tell  your  friend  to  put  me  out  of  his  head 
as  a  possible  purchaser  of  his  bona." 

Again  a  long  pause.  Mrs.  Temple  read  alotid  her  last  word,  to 
show  ahe  had  finished,  and  still  no  others  came.  Thinlring  that  ha 
was  in  the  agonies  of  composilion,  she  kept  sUence  for  a  moment, 
and  once  more,  as  a  reminder,  read  softly,  "purchaser  of  his  horse," 
looking  up  as  she  spoke.  She  met  Galbiaitb'e  eyes  fixed  upon  her, 
as  if  BO  absorbed  in  contemplation  that  everything  else  was  forgot 
ten,  and  yet  there  was  ao  shade  of  boldness  in  his  grave  reflective 
gaze.  Conjecture  and  admiration  might  be  descried,  especially  the 
former,  but  nothing  to  offend  ;  still  Mrs.  Temple  could  not  keep 
down  the  quick  bright  blush  t^t  flushed  her  oheek,  and  then  faded 
slowly  away,  leaving  her  paler  than  before. 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  Sir  Hugh  bluntly,  yet  in  less  barsb  toaar 
than  be  had  bitberto  spoken  ;  and  leaning  his  sound  arm  on  the 
table,  he  bent  towards  her.  "  I  had  forgotten  what  Iwae  about, 
while  wondering  what  fieak  of  fortune  drove  you  to  keep  a  shop  I" 
Again  Mrs.  Temple's  lip  curved  with  a  passing  amUe,  and  before 
she  could  reply  Oalbraith  went  on  hastily,  "  I  am  aware  that  sucb 
remarks  are  altogether  presumptuous,  unwarrantable,  but  I  could 
not  keep  the  words  back." 

"  As  you  are  suffering,  and  I  imagine  very  duU,  I  auppoee  I  must 
not  qaarrel  with  yon  for  amusing  yourself  with  speculatioat  con- 
ceming  my  insignificant  history  I    You  will  find  it  much  more  in- 
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ieiertuig  in  imagimtioii  than  in  reality,  bo  I  shall  not  eciigiitem 

Mn.  Temple  looked  stzaijg;lit  into  his  erea  as  she  spcdce.  some- 
thing  of  the  disHke  and  dpfiainy  thai  had  stzuck  him  so  f  ordbl j 
at  fint  fetnming  to  her  ezpseenoiL 

*^Toa  do  not  snppoae  I  would  yeaUiie  to  ask?"  he  retimed 
qidcklj. 

**  Sappoae  we  finish  jonr  letter,**  said  Mi&  Temple  quietlj. 

"  Yes,  yes,  of  coone ;  wh«e  was  I  ?" 

'^'As  a  poHible  porchaaer  of  his  horae,*"  xead  Ifni  Temple 
demmefy. 

'*  Ah  *~h*m— **  6albraith*8  ideas  eridoitly  wonki  not  come.  **  I 
reaDy  hare  nothing  moca  to  aay — yon  mnat  just  end  it,  if  yon 
please.** 

"  Bet  that  ia  so  abrnpi !  Can  yon  not  tell  your  friend  how  yon 
are  going  on — ^when  yon  aze  likely  to  leave — ^bnt  I  mnst  beg  pardon 
in  my  turn.    I  am  going  out  of  my  province.** 

^'  I  am  very  thankful  for  any  suggestion,'*  replied  Galbraith. 
"  Say  I  am  still  confoundedly  weak,  and  fear  I  cannot  move  for 
four  or  five  weeks,  bnt  that  I  am  in  capital  quarters.**    A  pause. 

^  *■  Capital  quarters,*  **  read  lira.  Temple,  looking  up  with  an  un- 
restrained smile,  so  bright  and  frank  that  it  seemed  a  gleam  of  real 
light.    '*  Shall  I  add,  *  and  a  secretary  on  the  premises  ?*  ** 

**  If  you  like,**  replied  Sir  Hugh,  also  relaxiog  into  a  smile.  *'  But 
that  ia  self-evident.  Will  yon  add,  tiiat  as  soon  as  I  am  strong 
enough  I  shall  join  him  in  Dublin,  if  he  thinks  he  can  manage  to 
get  away  to  the  west  for  some  tront  fishing  ?*' 

Mrs.  Temple  bent  her  head,  and  wrote  on  quickly  and  steadily  ; 
presently  she  pressed  the  page  on  the  blotting-paper,  and  presented 
it  for  Galbraith*8  signature,  holding  it  as  before  with  a  firm,  still, 
white  hand. 

**  Ton  don't  know  how  much  obliged  to  you  I  am,**  he  said,  paus- 
ing with  the  pen  in  his  hand,  and  looking  up  in  her  face  with  his 
grave,  sombre  eyes,  which  had  a  sort  of  yearning  expression  at 
times.  **  I  should  be  badly  off  without  your  help.  As  to  letting 
that  Doctor  write  for  me,  I  should  let  everything  go  to  smash  for 
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want  of  a  line,  first.  He  is  an  infernal  gossip — I  mean  a  confirmed 
gossip." 

*^  Tes,  that  is  better/'  said  Mrs.  Temple,  softly  and  gravely.  "'  I 
should  think  gossip  too  weak  a  diversion  for  the  Inferno  I  a  devil 
is  nothing  if  he  is  not  strong  !" 

Sir  Hugh  looked  at  her  with  increasing  cariosity  ;  there  was  such 
a  contrast  between  her  worda  and  the  gentle  accent  with  which 
they  were  uttered. 

'^  That  is  one^s  idea  of  a  devU,  certainly,"  he  returned. 

^'  Had  you  not  better  sign  your  letter,  and  let  it  be  posted  ?  My 
good  old  Mills  is  going  to  fetch  my  young  friend  and  assistant,  who 
is  out  this  evening  ;  she  can  post  it  for  you." 

^^  Thank  you  ;  and  I  am  keeping  you  standing." 

Galbraith  hastily  scrawled  a  hieroglyphic  at  the  end  of  his  letter, 
and  handed  it  back  to  his  fair  secretary,  who  proceeded  deliberately 
to  fold  and  address  it. 

'^  There  is  sealing-wax  Bomewhere,"  said  Sir  Hugh,  who  was  by 
no  means  anxious  to  shorten  the  operation  ;  "  I  think  it  had  better 
be  sealed." 

*^  Very  well,"  she  replied,  searching  among  the  writing  things. 
*^  But  I  cannot  see  any.  If.  you  want  some.  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith," 
pronouncing  his  name  rather  slowly,  and  for  the  first  time, "  I  uU 
the  article,  and  will  b^  happy  to  supply  you — an  excellent  quality 
twopence  per  stick,  first-rate  threepence  I" 

She  paused  as  she  said  this,  resting  one  hand  on  the  table,  and 
looking  quietly  at  him,  but  with  a  sort  of  suppressed  sparkle  under 
her  long  lashes. 

''  And  I  shall  be  delighted  to  become  your  customer,"  retumisd 
Galbraith,  laughing.    "  Shall  I  ring  for  your  housekeeper  to *' 

''  Oh !  I  know  where  to  find  it,  and  will  not  keep  you  a  moment," 
interrupted  Mrs.  Temple. 

"•  But  it  gives  you  so  much  trouble  I" 

"■  Consider  the  unexpected  sale  of  two  pennyworth  of  sealing- 
wax — or  shall  we  say  threepence  ?" 

She  left  the  room  as  she  spoke,  swiftly  but  without  hurry,  and 
Galbraith  was  still  smiling  and  pulling  his  moustaches  when  ^e 
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returned  with  two  pieces  of  sealing-wax  and  a  lighted  taper. 
^  Twopence/*  said  she,  holding  up  one  piece ;  then,  raising  the 
other,  added,  "  threepence/' 

**  The  first  quality,  of  course,"  said  Sir  Hugh,  laughing,  and  with 
a  brighter  expression  than  she  had  yet  seen  upon  his  countenance. 

'^  Now  for  a  seal ;  I  could  not  see  any." 

"  I  have  my  ring,"  interrupted  Sir  Hugh. 

"  Which  you  cannot  get  off,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  "  so  I  brought 
you  one,  with  the  latest  motto,  *  Eeply  quickly.'    Will  that  do  ?'* 

**  Very  well  indeed  ;  your  forethought  la  admirable,  Mrs.  Temple. 
You  would  make  a  good  general" 

'^  I  trust  I  may  prove  a  successful  one,  when  my  battle  begins," 
said  the  young  widow  with  a  sigh,  looking  down  at  the  seal  she 
was  affixing  ;  she  could  neither  account  for,  nor  resist  the  impulse 
to  bring  her  masked  batteries  into  play.  Never  before  had  she  felt 
the  same  vivid  interest  as  in  the  daring  game  on  which  she  had 
ventured ;  and  which,  even  while  it  half  frightened  her,  she  could 
not  relinquish.  If  she  could  only  get  well  through  it,  and  accom- 
plish Galbraith*s  chastisement  before  Tom  could  find  out  what  was 
going  on,  or  interfere,  or  even  look  disapprobation  ;  for  she  dearly 
loved  her  kindly,  pleasant,  honest  coulisellor,  and  highly  valued  his 
good  opinion.  Still,  the  game  was  worth  the  candle  ;  she  only  in- 
tended to  bring  down  her  foe  from  his  proud  pre-eminence,  not  to 
hurt  him  seriously  ;  but  while  she  thought,  Galbraith  wap  saying, 

*'  Is  there  a  fight  before  you,  then  ?" 

**  Yes ;  a  worse  than  you  were  ever  in — a  legal  battle.** 

^  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it ;  a  lawsuit  is  a  serious  affair.  I  was  very 
near  launching  into  one  myself,  and  I  don't  feel  quite  sure  I  am 
safe  yet." 

^Mndeed!"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  pausing,  as  she  closed  the  ink- 
bottle,  and  looking  up  quickly  and  keenly  in  his  face,  forgetting 
everything  save  the  desire  to  glean  some  straw  of  intelligence  to 
show  her  how  the  current  was  setting.  '^  Indeed,  but  if  you  dc 
drift  into  such  a  contest,  you  have  wealth,  and  rank,  and  influence. 
I  have  nothing,  and  am  jiobody."  A  sweet  arch  smile.  "  Never- 
theless, once  the  fight  begins,  believe  me,  I  will  stand  to  my  guns 
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as  long  as  I  have  a  round  of  ammunition,  Sir  Hugh  Galbraitb  ;  so 
good-evening." 

"  One  moment/*  he  exclaimed  eagerly ;  for  he  was  marvellously 
roused  and  stirred.  *'  I  wished  to  speak  to  you  about  a — one  or  two 
things." 

*'  And  they  are  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Temple,  pausing  in  her  retreat. 

"  Oh — ah  I — I  hope  my  fellow,  Jackson,  gives  no  unnecessary 
trouble  to  Mrs.  What*B-her-name  ? — ^that  he  behaves  properly. 
These  troopers  are  rough  customers ;  but  Jackson  and  I  have  gone 
through  a  campaign  together,  and  he  suits  me  much  better  than  a 
fine-gentleman  valet.'*  For  once  in  his  life,  Galbraith  was  talking 
against  time,  though  thinking  himself  an  idiot  all  the  while. 

"  He  seems  to  get  on  very  well  with  Mills,"  said  Mrs.  Temple, 
feeling  anxious  to  retire.  '*  I  hear  no  complaint.  I  hope  you  have 
all  you  require,  and  are  comfortable.  I  feel  I  ought  to  justify 
Dr.  Slade's  recommendation." 

"  I  never  was  in  better  quarters,"  returned  Sir  Hugh  ;  "  and  if 
you  will  be  so  good  as  to  write  a  letter  for  me  occasionally,  there 
is  nothing  else  I  can  want ;  but,"  seeing  her  about  to  speak,  ^'  I 
will  not  have  Slade  for  a  secretary." 

"  Well,  we  will  try  and  manage  your  correspondence  for  you," 
said  Mrs.  Temple  good-humouredly ;  and  repeating  her  *' good- 
evening,"  moved  decidedly  to  the  door. 

Galbraith's  resources  were  exhausted,  so  he  opened  it  for  her, 
exclaiming,  *^  I  am  sorry  for  your  opposite  party  in  the  coming 
battle,  Mrs.  Temple.    You  are  a  dangerous  antagonist." 

''  I  will  endeavour  to  be  dangerous,  depend  upon  it,"  said  she ; 
and  bending  her  head  in  return  for  his  bow,  she  swept  away  with- 
out raising  her  eyes. 

'^  That  woman  has  a  history,"  thought  Sir  Hugh,  closing  the 
door  after  her.  *'  Tet  how  fresh,  and  fair,  and  young  she  looks. 
She  is  a  gentlewoman  ;  she  must  be  a  gentlewoman  ;  there's  not  a 
tinge  of  anything  bold  in  her  fearless  frankness.  How  much  more 
pluck  Upton  has  in  some  things  than  I  have.  Had  he  been  in  my 
place,  now — by  Jove  I  he  would  have  asked  her  to  pull  off  his 
ring  to  seal  that  letter ;  I  daren't.  After  all,  would  he  have  dared  ? 
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I  doubt  it.  I  wonder  what  the  late  Temple  was  like  ?  A  white* 
chokered  elder  of  some  Methodist  chapel,  probably.  These  trades- 
men are  all  dissenting  radical  hounds !  How  could  such  a  woman 
as  that  marry  one  of  these  f eUows  I  she  never  learnt  that  stylSi 

those  manners,  behind  a  counter.    By  George  I  perhaps "  he 

stopped  even  from  consecutive  thought,  as  some  conjecture  pos- 
sibly more  repulsive  than  the  Methodist  husband  suggested  itself; 
and  with  a  look  of  anger  and  disgust,  addressed  himself  to  the  task 
of  lighting  a  cigar  with  a  twist  of  paper,  which  burnt  bis  fingen^ 
and  evoked  some  bad  language  before  he  succeeded. 

Fanny  returned  in  due  course,  escorted  both  by  Mrs.  Mills  and 
Joseph  junior ;  she  was  considerably  less  bright  than  when  she 
started.    '^  Oh !  they  were  very  kind  and  hospitable,"  she  said,  in 
reply  to  some  inquiries  from  her  friend  ;  ^*  but  I  was  obliged  to  eat 
a  great  deal  more  than  was  good  for  me ;  and  then  we  had  an 
adorable  young  man  from  Stoneborough,  and  another  who  sells 
fish,  I  think.    The  Stoneborough-man  is  evidently  Miss  Tumer'f 
property.    The  fishmonger,  I  flatter  myself,  fell  to  my  spear.    He 
wasn't  nice.    And  Mr.  Joseph  lamented  to  me  privately,  as  we 
walked  home,  that  his  parents  had  done  him  irreparable  injury  it 
his  baptism,  by  bestowing  such  a  ridiculous  name  upon  him.  I 
consoled  him  to  the  best  of  my  power,  and  advised  him  to  turn  it 
into  Beppo.     The  idea  pleased  him  ;  but  he  wanted  to  know  wto 
Beppo  w£!B.    So  I  exclaimed,  *  What !  an  admirer  of  Byron  net 
know  one  of  his  leading  characters.'    At  which  he  was  annihilated, 
and  we  arrived  here  in  peace.    I  was  so  glad  he  said  no  more,  be- 
cause I  began  to  be  afraid  Beppo  wasn^t  in  Byron  at  all.    But  bo 
is,  isn't  he,  Kate  ?" 
Mrs.  Temple  reassured  her. 

"  Then  he  proposed  driving  me  and  his  sister  over  to  Ston©* 
borough,  which  was  alarming.    And  oh,  they  perfectly  stupcfi®^ 
me  with  questions  about  Sir  Hugh.    Never  send  me  there  agai^ 
Kate.'* 
^*  I  think  we  had  better  let  him  know  you  are  engaged.*' 

"  But  I  am  not ;  not  regularly,  you  know ;  only  if " 

"  Fanny  !  do  you  consider  yourself  free  to  marry  any  one  ?" 
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•*  Well— no,  not  exactly." 

**  That  is  quite  enoagh.    We  had  better  say  good-night.** 

"  And  what  haTe  yon  been  doing  all  the  long  evening  ?*^  said 

umy,  yawning. 

**  Nothing  particnhur.    I  have  lead  ;  written  one  letter  to  Tom, 

id  another  for  my  enemy." 

**  Another  for  Sir  Hugh !    Oh  I  my  goodness,  Kate.'' 

"  Yea ;  and  he  oooUy  declares  we  must  manage  his  correspon- 

BDce  for  him.    He  will  not  have  Dr.  Slade.    So  as  he  will  be  here 

Qt  a  short  time,  we  must  make  the  best  of  it ;  only  yon  must  do 

our  abaie." 
^  He !    I  should  be  afraid  to  go  near  him,  after  what  Tom  said." 
^  Nonsense,  Fan ;  he  is  a  quiet,  civil,  gr&ye  personage,  more  like 

a  parson  than  a  soldier ;  though,  I  fancy,  full  of  pride  and  preju- 

^&e ;  but  come,  let  to-morrow  take  care  of  itself — ^to  bed,  to  bed, 

to  bed." 

A  lew  days  passed  unmarked  by  any  event ;  for  Sir  Hugh  Gal- 
bodth's  requirements  and  correspondence  had  become  almost  a 
^^  occupation.  Fanny  had  been  sent  once  in  Mrs.  Temple's 
phee,  and  had  returned  utterly  discomfited.  "  I  knew  I  should 
>ttke  a  mess  of  it,*'  she  said.  '*  I  never  saw  such  a  cold,  proud, 
1^  disagreeable  man.  I  went  in  trembling,  and  he  made  me 
itkb  in  my  shoes  I  the  sort  of  bow  he  made  and  the  stare  he 
pve,  vas  enough  to  turn  one  to  stone.  And  oh,  the  muddle  I 
fot  into  with  the  letter — ^writing  the  same  thing  over  two  or  three 
^"'^  and  leaving  out  other  bits  ;  even  Sir  Hugh  laughed  at  last, 
"^ttid,  *  Yon  are  not  quite  so  good  an  amanuensis  as  your  sister.* 

^^  I  exclaimed,  '  She  is  not  my  sister  ;*  and,  perhaps,  I  ought 

^  to  have  said  so.    I  will  not  write  any  more  for  him,  Kate ! 

^t  I  can  teU  you." 
Meantime,  Tom  had  not  been  idle ;  and  in  due  time  Kate  re- 

^ived  a  report  of  his  proceedings. 
*  Your  suggestions  are  very  good,"  wrote  the  London  agent  of 

be  Berlin  Bazaar ;  "  and  so  far  as  I  can  I  will  carry  them  out ; 

^^  it  is  not  so  easy  to  invent  an  accident  that  will  bring  me  in 

^^tact  with  Ford.    I  am  not  in  a  position  to  require  a  atock 
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broker,  and  if  I  wcro,  your  views  would  not  incline  me  to  entroi 
much  capital  in  his  hands.  However,  I  will  be  on  the  look  oir 
[  could  not  manage  to  see  Gregory  till  last  night ;  and,  cuiioa 
enough,  your  ideas  are  so  far  justified,  that  Ford  has  called  upa 
him,  but  did  not  see  him,  as  Captain  Gregory  was  ont.  So  far,  tlu 
stars  in  their  courses  fight  for  yon  1  I  warned  Gregory  to  saj 
nothing  of  the  will,  beyond  the  bare  fact  of  knowing  that  hii 
father  drew  one  for  Mr.  Travors,  also  to  keep  his  comznnnicationa 
with  myself,  and  the  affidavit,  as  dark  as  possible.  This,  I  think 
the  worthy  captain  will  do,  as  he  has  a  prejudice  against  Ford 
because  of  his  supposed  injustice  to  *  father.*  I  think,  therefore 
Gregory  is  armed  at  all  points ;  at  the  same  time,  I  must  say  th& 
your  suspicions  of  Ford  seem  to  me,  to  say  the  least,  unfounded 
What  object  could  he  possibly  have  in  bestowing  so  great  a  benefi. 
on  a  man,  who  would  unhesitatingly  hand  him  over  to  the  power 
that  punish  if  he  found  out  the  fraud ;  for  even  you  do  not  imagine 
Sir  Hugh  would  be  a  party  to  it.  I  cannot  help  thinking  tba. 
your  best  plan  would  be,  now  you  have  such  a  curious  opportunity 
to  make  Galbraith's  acquaintance,  see  what  sort  of  a  fellow  he  is 
and  then  let  me  come  down  and  negotiate  between  you.  I  aa 
certain  he  would  make  a  very  much  better  settlement  in  this  waj 
than  the  lawyers  proposed.  And  after  all,  you  wished  him  to  bar  • 
a  fair  share  of  the  property.  The  fact  is,  that  although  an  aJ 
vanced  Liberal,  I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  think  of  you  an^ 
Fanny  always  behind  a  counter,  and  open  to  the  addresses  of  an; 
accomplished  Turner  of  your  society.  It  may  do  for  a  picturesqa 
episode,  but  will  never  answer  in  the  long  run.  Think  over  mj 
proposition,  and  don't  reject  it  with  scorn  right  off.  Thank  Fa= 
for  her  description  of  the  supper,  and  say  she  might  write  a  UttL 
more  legibly,  &c.,  &c.'* 

"  Make  terms  with  Hugh  Galbraith — ^never  I    unless  I  dictat- 

ifc.^       tfaem,*'  was  Kate's  mental  comment  on  this  epistle.    ^*  For  eve: 

|HL    If  the  discovery  of  another  will  released  me  from  any  compromis 

^k  I  might  have  made,  I  should  feel  bound  in  honour  not  to  look  fo* 

\  cne.    It  is  deplorable  that  this  wrong-headed  man  should  have  8> 

1  BOrtidly  offended  poor  Mr.  Travers  J    All  would  have  gone  righ 
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ttmL    Why  should  he  despise  me  so  fiercely,  at  least  the  *  me '  he 

ttnnkB  I  am  */''  a  half -pleased  smile  parted  her  lips  as  she  thought. 

**  But  to  submit  to  the  will  that  placed  me  at  his  feet — at  his  mercy 

^iiever !    Ab  to  the  rest,  I  think  he  likes  me :   I  have  set  the 

nkd  in  motion,  but  can  I  stop  it  ?" 

K&te  pondered  long  and  vaguely.  Though  she  had  been  a  wife, 
■he  knew  nothing  of  love  or  lovers,  save  from  books,  which  she 
VII  inclined  to  believe  greatly  exaggerated  the  subject.  Matri- 
nony  hid  been  a  most  prosaic  and  disenchanting  condition  to  her, 
nd though  too  natural  and  sympathetic  a  woman  to  be  indifferent 
to  idmiration,  her  own  heart  was  almost  an  unsolved  mystery  to 
bir,  and  she  scarcely  believed  in  love.  Freedom,  knowledge, 
■o'vement,  colour ;  pleasant  friends,  and  the  power  of  serving 
tbm ;  a  bright  home,  and  the  power  of  embellishing  it — these 
we  her  outlines  of  happiness.  For  the  present  it  was  infinitely 
ttuising  to  play  with  Galbraith's  evident  curiosity  and  dawning 
■^miration,  which  by  relaxing  his  mental  fibres,  would  do  a  man 
^  that  description  infinitely  more  good  than  harm  ;  and,  come 
^lat  might,  she  felt  no  fear  of  consequences  to  herself,  as  she  was 
^Qte  resolved  to  act  the  prudent,  quiet  landlady  to  the  last. 

Abeorbed  in  her  own  thoughts,  she  had  not  noticed  the  flight  of 
^DW,  and  was  startled  by  the  entrance  of  Fanny. 

"It is  quite  seven,  isn't  it?"  said  that  young  lady,  looking  at  a 
vitch  which  lay  on  a  stand.  "  The  boy  nuiy  put  up  the  shutters  V 
I  Km  quite  tired  of  staying  there  by  myself,  in  the  dusk,  and  it 
^^  be  sinful  to  light  up  for  nothing." 

"  Oh  yes,  dear,"  returned  Kate,  folding  up  her  letter ;  *'  it  is 
^te  time  to  dose."  So  saying,  she  stirred  the  fire  and  lit  the 
''^Pt  for  one  of  the  charms  of  the  "  shop  parlour"  was,  that  it  had 
^  &*••  It  was,  as  has  been  said  before,  a  low,  wainscoted  room, 
^^  a  wide,  tiled  fireplace  and  carved  oak  mantelshelf,  over  which 
vu  a  tall,  narrow  glass,  with  old-fashioned  girandoles  at  each  side. 
•A  few  bits  of  good  old  china  enlivened  it,  and  a  couple  of  gay 
(nnti  under  the  girandoles  finished  it  oS.  pleasantly. 

^  objectionable  horsehair  chairs  and  sofas  had  been  covered 
*iu  bright  chinti.    A  sort  of  sideboard  of  btained  wood  ran  along 
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the  pide  of  the  room  opposite  the  fire,  with  a  cupboard  at  each 
end.  and  open  shelves  in  the  centre  filled  with  books.  This  wai 
adorned  by  a  saucer  or  two  full  of  moss  and  primroses  prettilj 
arranged,  and  a  tiny  pierced  flower-vase  of  raised  Dresden  vara 
was  stuck  full  of  violets,  scenting  the  room  with  their  delicatB 
fragrance. 

The  lamp  stood  on  a  solid,  old-fashioned,  octagon  table,  which 
had  been  rescued  from  a  remote  comer  of  the  house,  and  its  cover 
of  rich  red  cloth  gave  just  the  amount  of  colour  to  complete  the 
picture  of  a  pleasant,  unpretending  interior,  which  nevertheless 
had  the  indefinable  expression  in  its  general  effect  which  bespoke 
the  presence  of  gentlewomen. 

When  Mrs.  Mills  brought  in  the  tea-kettle  and  equips^,  she 
observed  to  her  mistress.  **  I  made  a  couple  of  rounds  of  buttered 
toast,  ma'am,  for  you  didn't  eat  much  dinner  ;  and  he"' — a  motion 
of  the  hand  upward — "  wants  his  letters  wrote  as  usual ;  and  he 
desired  me  to  say  that,  if  you  like,  he  will  come  down  here  to  save 
you  the  trouble  of  going  up  to  him." 

"  I  really  think  it  would  be  better,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  looking 
at  Fnnnv. 

••  Perhaps  so  :  but  if  you  once  let  him  in  you  will  never  get  riJ 
of  him — that's  my  opinion,"  returned  Fanny  sagely. 

"  My  compliments,  Mills ;  say  we  are  just  going  to  tea.  anJ 
afterwards  we  shall  be  happy  to  write  for  him,  if  he  chooses  t4> 
come  down,  unless  he  would  like  a  cup  of  tea." 

'•  Oh,  Kate  !'*  cried  Fanny  ;  **  what  would  Tom  say  ?" 

'*  That  I  am  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  my  ene^ry's  head  I  It  is  bo 
churlUh  to  tell  him  to  wait  till  we  have  done  eating." 

*'  Am  I  to  say  that  ?"  asked  Mills,  with  unmistakable  disappro- 
bation. 

"  No,  no  !"  cried  Kate,  laughing.  "  It  would  be  cruel  to  let  him 
devour  your  toast,  Mills.     Say  I  will  receive  him  after  tea." 

That  meal  had  hardly  been  despatched,  and  the  things  cleared 
awav,  when  a  knock  at  the  door  announced  their  visitor. 

He  paused  a  moment,  as  if  struck  by  the  simple,  graceful  com- 
fort of  the  room.     Mrs.  Temple  rose  and  advanced  a  »tcp  to  it>- 
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ceive  him.  "  I  am  glad  you  are  so  mnch  better/*  she  said,  *'  as  to 
venture  downstairs." 

Fanny  murmured,  "  Good-evening/'  and  dropped  a  slight  curtsey. 

**  Thank  you  for  permitting  me  to  come  !  I  must  trouble  you 
with  a  very  short  letter  this  evening/*  returned  Sir  Hugh. 

^'  Sit  near  the  fire,"  said  Kate,  feeling  it  was  a  totally  different 
matter,  receiving  him  in  her  parlour,  from  visiting  him  in  his. 

''*'  What  a  pleasant,  cheerfbl  room  this  is,"  he  observed,  taking 
the  chair  indicated ;  "  quite  different  from  mine." 

Fanny  observed  that  he  had  discarded  his  dressing-gown,  and, 
although  only  in  a  velveteen  shooting-coat,  was  got  up  witii  some 
care.  He  was  certainly  tall  and  gaunt,  and  plain,  but  had,  she 
thought,  a  soldierly,  distinguished  air. 

Meantime  she  settled  herself  to  her  needlework  in  demure 
silence,  and  Mrs.  Temple,  producing  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  replied 
to  Sir  Hugh's  remark,  "  You  must  not  disparage  my  drawing-room, 
it  is  the  pride  of  my  house." 

"  Oh,  it  is  very  nice  indeed !  but  it  is  somehow  rather  desolate." 

"•  Shall  I  begin  ?"  said  Kate. 

"  Yes,  if  you  please  : — 

"  Dear  Sirs, — ^I  feel  somewhat  surprised  not  to  have  heard  again 
from  you  on  the  subject  of  yours  of  2nd  inst." 

Kate,  having  written  this,  looked  up. 

''  That's  all,"  said  Sir  Hugh.  '*  Will  you  direct  it  to  Messrs. 
Payne  and  Layton,  Gray's  Inn  ?" 

Mrs.  Temple  obeyed  in  silenoe,  witii  an  odd  sense  of  danger. 
What  if  by  chance  it  fell  into  Mr.  Wall's  hands  ?  He  knew  her 
writing  so  well,  what  would  he  think  ?  She  could  only  hope  it 
would  not. 

Fanny,  in  the  meantime  watching  Galbndth  sign  his  name, 
could  not  hold  her  tongue  any  longer.  *'  How  hard  it  must  be  to 
write  with  one's  left  hand,"  said  she  timidly. 

"  The  result  is  not  very  satisfactory,"  replied  Sir  Hugh.  "  At 
any  rate,  it  could  not  be  easily  imitated." 

A  long  pause  ensued.  Galbraith  was  evidently  in  no  hurry  to 
go  away,  and  Mrs.  Temple  would  not  start  any  topic  of  conversa- 
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feioiL  At  last  Sir  Hugh  observed  that  he  hoped,  from  what  Slade 
had  told  him,  to  be  able  to  write  his  own  letters  in  another  month. 

'^  How  nice  that  will  be  1"  exclaimed  Fanny. 

''  Becanse  you  will  then  be  freed  from  the  chance  of  having  to 
write  for  me  ?"  asked  Galbraith  with  a  good-humoured  smile. 

'*  Oh  no  1  I  did  not  mean  that  I"  she  cried,  blushing  very 
prettily. 

'"  Fanny  was  dreadfully  distressed  at  having  been  so  indifferent 
a  secretary  the  other  day/*  said  Mrs.  Temple. 

**  It  was  as  much  my  fault  as  hers/'  replied  Sir  Hugh,  tnming 
his  eyes  full  upon  Kate  as  she  spoke.  ^'  You  teach  me  how  to  dic- 
tate as  we  go  on.  You  seem  to  understand  your  work  thoroughly.'' 

'*■  I  used  to  write  a  good  deal  for  poor  Mr. — I  mean  njy  hus- 
band," returned  Kate,  pulling  herself  up  just  in  time. 

"  Ah !  I  suppose  he  was  also  in  business  ?" 

**  He  was.    All  my  people  were.** 

"  Except  me,"  said  Fanny  qniddy ;  ^  that  is  the  reason  I  am  so 
little  good  now." 

Galbraith  then  made  some  remark  on  the  probable  age  of  the 
house,  which  led  to  a  discussion  on  the  origin  and  rise  of  Piers- 
toffe  ;  and  Mrs.  Temple  promised  to  look  out  a  quaint  histont-  of 

shire  she  had  bought  at  a  book-stall,  where  some  interesting 

particulars  were  to  be  found  respecting  their  present  locality. 
Then  Fanny,  with  some  dexterity,  turned  the  conversation  to 
India,  and  induced  Sir  Hugh  to  give  some  description  of  the 
country  and  its  sports.  The  moments  flew  quickly,  till  Mrs. 
Temple,  glancing  at  her  watch,  said,  smiling,  ^^  In  the  absence  of 
Dr.  Slade,  I  must  remind  you  that  invalids  must  keep  early 
hours." 

*^  I  fear  I  have  intruded  too  long,"  returned  Sir  Hugh,  rising. 
"  /  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the  relief  of  a  little  society." 

"  Well,  Kate,"  said  Fanny,  when  he  was  quite  gone,  **  if  it  was 
not  my  duty  to  hate  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith,  I  should  say  he  was 
rather  awful,  but  very  nice." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  BRiQHT  son  and  keen  wind  were  playing  havoc  with  the  old  and 

nftnn,  the  weak-lnnged  and  the  rheumatic,  in  famous  London 

town  tbont  a  month  after  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith's  accident,  and  Tom 

,    BMd  was  walking  thoughtfully  down  the  Strand,  after  witnessing 

I    the  last  rehearsal  of  his  smart  little  piece  previous  to  its  prodnc- 

lion.   His  thoughts  were  agreeable.    After  a  long,  brave  struggle 

lAh  fortune,  she  was  beginning  to  yield  coyly  to  his  embrace.   He 

Vtt  tolerably  sure  of    the   editorship   of   the    Thresher,  should 

P — not  be  able  to  resume  that  office,  and  altogether  he  felt  it 

dne  to  himself,  to  Fanny,  to  Mrs.  Travers,  that  he  should  run 

^vn  to  Pierstoffe  on  Saturday  and  have  a  talk  with  them.    **  I 

have  not  heard  from  either  for  two  or  three  days,"  thought  Tom  ; 

*  I  appose  Galbndth  is  gone  by  this  time  :  what  a  curious  eddy 

flf  dzcumstances  that   he  should  be  carried  into  Mrs.  Travers  s 

kine  I    I  wish  she  would  hear  reason  about  that  will.    It  was  an 

Bfunons  affair,  but  she  will  never  upset  it. — Oh,  Mr.  Ford  I" 

Tins  exclamation  was  elicited  by  a  gentleman  who  stopped  sud- 
toy  before  him,  so  as  to  arrest  his  progress. 

**Ur.  Beed,*'  he  returned,  **I  was  determined  not  to  let  you 
fUBine  as  you  did  before." 
"Bid  I?'*  cried  Tom,  shaking  hands  with  him  ;  '^  whore  ?'* 
"At  iha  Exhibition  of  Water-colours ;  but  you  had  some  ladies 
^  yon,  so  I  did  not  speak.*' 

*^  Well,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  stopping  me  now ;  I 
*tt  lost  in  thought.  How  have  you  been  this  age  ?  Why,  it  is 
P**  *  year  since  I  saw  you." 

Yes  I  just  a  year,"  echoed  Ford.    "  Oh  I   I  am  quite  well — 

^^'^  was  better."    But  he  did  not  look  so.     He  was  thinner  and 

7^^  liaggazd  than  of  old,  and  had  a  more  restless,  shifty  exproa- 

^^  tlian  ever  in  his  eyes.    ''  Have  you  been  always  in  town  V"  he 

^^^x^ned.    "I  thought  you  must  have  been  away,  from  never 
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Toni's  caution  was  aroused  by  the  sort  of  sappieased 
underlying  his  efforts  at  easy  cordiality. 

**  Yes,  I  may  say  I  have,  except  for  a  night  or  two,  and  one  short 
run  to  the  Continent ;  but  I  have  been  desperately  busy,  and  our 
lines  are  not  likely  to  cross." 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  Ford.  "  I  will  tvm  with  you  as  far  at 
Hnngerford  Market.  Pray,  ha^e  yon  any  news  of  oor  fiiBDdi 
Mrs.  Travers  and  Miss  Lee  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  had  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Travels  a  short  tune  ago  ;  thaj 
were  quite  well— flourishing,  in  short.** 

"  At  Wiesbaden  ?" 

^'  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say  where,**  saiQ  Tom  Reed,  ■milL'^ 
pleasantly. 

"  I  should  have  imagined,*'  returned  Ford,  with  the  old,  nervom 
catch  in  his  voice,  ''  that,  considering  the  long-standing  aoqnaini- 
ance  I  had  with  Mrs.  Travers,  and  the  devotion  I  ever  showed  to 
hor  interest,  an  exception  might  be  made  in  my  favoor.** 

*^  I  dare  say  she  would  herself  ;  but  you  most  see  I  couldn't." 

*'  Well,  Mr.  Heed,  will  you  satisfy  me  on  one  point  ? — ^is  she 
living  in  tolerable  comfort  ?    Is  her  plan  of  a  school  succeeding  ?** 

''  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Ford,  she  is  very  comfortable  at  present,  and 
her  plan  is  fairly  successf uL" 

"  Fairly  successful,"  repeated  Ford  thoughtfully.  "  Well,  I  too 
have  been  fairly  successful,  and  have  some  idea  of  taking  a  holidqr 
this  summer  in  order  to  enjoy  a  trip  on  the  Continent.  ShoaM 
my  presence  annoy  Mrs.  Travers,  I  would  avoid  any  town  she  re- 
sided in — if  you  would  tell  me  where  she  is  I" 

''  Nonsense !"  cried  Tom ;  "  I  dare  say  she  wonla  be  very  plesfledl 
to  see  any  *  auld  acquaintance.*  ** 

^'  But  you  forget,  Mr.  Reed,"  with  a  wavering,  mechanical  smitev 
"  I  was  unfortunately  the  means  of  discovering  that  unlucky,  thflfc 
disgraceful  will ;  I  even  placed  it  in  her  hands ;  and,  innocent  10 
I  am,  I  fear  she  will  never  forgive  me." 

''  I  think  you  do  Mrs.  Travers  injustice,*'  said  Tom ;  "  she  is  no^ 
that  sort  of  person." 

"  But  ladies"  (Ford  would  not  have  said  "  women  '*  for  the  world)* 
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^  ladies  are  not  always  yery  just  in  their  oonclusions ;  though,  of 
oonrse,  you  must  see  that  I  was  qnite  an  inTolnntary  agent." 

**  Of  conrse,  of  conzse/'  said  Tom,  yet  a  strange  doabt  seemed  to 
oome  to  him,  eren  while  Ford  was  protesting  his  innocence.  "What 
are  yon  doing  now  ?"  he  continued,  to  change  the  subject. 

"  Oh,  I  am  working  up  a  tolerable  business  as  .a  ship-broker  and 
insurer — ^underwriting  on  a  small  scale ;  but  I  should  be  very 
happy  to  see  you,  Mr.  Beed,  any  eyening  yon  are  inclined  to  look  in 
at  my  place.   I  haye  changed  my  Quarters ;  stay,  here  is  my  card.*' 

"  Thank  you.    I  fancy  you  had  better  look  in  on  me.  No.  6, 

Court,  Temple  ;  I  am  more  in  your  way  coming  out  of  the  City — 
and  tell  me,  what  is  *  Tnvyen  dc  Co.'  doing  ?" 

"  Winding  up  as  fast  as  they  can.  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  had  a 
bad  fall  out  hunting,  I  saw  by  the  papers.** 

'*  Yes,  I  heard  so.  By  the  way,  do  you  ewes  see  anything  of 
Poole,  the  fellow  who  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  that  unfortu- 
nate will  ?" 

''  No ;  do  you  know  anyUiing  of  him  ?'* 

"  Not  much  ;  but  I  am  afraid  he  is  not  in  very  good  hands,  and 
has  a  dangerous  taste  for  the  turf.** 

'*■  A  great  TniafatlrA  on  his  part.** 

''  Well,  I  must  leaye  you,  for  I  have  to  meet  a  man  at  the  House 
of  Commons  at  two.  By-the-by,  I  have  a  play  coming  out  at  the 
*  Lesbian*  to-morrow  night.  I'll  send  you  orders  if  you  like.'* 
'^  Must  keep  him  in  sight,**  thought  Tom  to  himself,  '*  though 
there's  not  much  to  be  got  out  of  him.** 

"  Thank  you,'*  returned  Ford,  *'  I  should  very  much  like  to  go. 
By  the  way,  as  I  presume  you  have  Mrs.  Travers's  address  ** — Tom 
nodded — "perhaps  you  would  have  no  objection  to  forward  a 
letter  for  me  to  her  ?** 

"  None  whatever,"  exclaimed  Tom  ;  "  send  it  under  cover  to  sae ; 
she  shall  have  it,  and  will  reply,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  due  course.* 

"  So  I  suppose,**  said  Ford  stiffly ;  "  why  should  she  not  ?** 

"  Why,  indeed  ?**  replied  Tom,  politely  and  indefinitely.  "  Good- 
moming." 

So  they  parted.     Beed  hurrying  on  to  his  appointment,  and 
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thinking  what  a  worthy,  respectable,  tiresome  prig  Ford  w 
spite  of  a  spasm  of  suspicion  that  once  shot  across  him  as 
were  speaking,  but  which  had  vanished  as  the  conversatior 
tinned.  "  He  is  evidently  full  of  thought  and  sympathy  f< 
late  employer*s  widow.  I  wonder  why  she  is  so  inveterate  aj 
him  ;  it  is  not  like  her  to  be  so  unreasonable.  To  be  sure,  I 
never  heard  her  reasons." 

Ford  plodded  moodily  on  to  take  a  boat  at  Hungerf  ord  S 
He  was  evidently  in  deep  thought ;  he  jostled  in  an  uncom 
way  against  several  passers-by,  and  stood  so  lost  in  his  own  i 
tions  upon  the  platform  that  he  missed  one  boat,  and  would 
missed  a  second,  had  not  an  amphibious  creature,  with  a  rope 
hand,  called  out  in  stentorian  tones,  ^  Now,  then,  where  ar< 
for  ?"  His  face  looked  older,  greyer,  and  more  pained  in  e: 
sion  when  he  stepped  ashore  at  London  Bridge  than  when  he  p 
with  Tom  Reed  half  an  hour  before.  Perhaps  all  the  grie^ 
disappointment,  the  smouldering  indignation,  the  bitter  sei 
being  undervalued,  and,  worse  than  all,  the  unconfessed  cons 
ness  that  he  could  not  rely  upon  himself ;  all  these  vultures  ' 
gnawed  and  tortured  him,  more  or  less  at  times,  had  not  in 
such  elements  of  tragedy  as  in  two  words  which  seemed  to 
themselves  on  the  atmosphere  before  him,  and  on  the  th 
within  him  ;  they  were — "  in  vain." 

If  Mr.  Ford  had  been  a  tall,  dignified  patrician  with  a  sch 
of  debts  and  a  doubtful  past,  or  an  easrer,  fiery  democrat,  bu 
to  right  the  wrongs  of  every  one  under  the  sun,  but  leavii 
children  to  fight  their  own  battles  the  best  way  they  coul 
task  of  dissecting  such  characters — demonstrating  their  dcfcci 
manding  admiration  for  their  nobler  aspects,  asking  sympatl 
their  trials,  compassion  for  their  weakness,  and  justice  tcm 
by  mercy  for  the  total — would  be  deemed  no  unworthy  task 
novelist  8  or  biographer's  pen.  But  when  the  subject  *'  c 
sketch "  is  a  middle-aged  man,  of  middle  height  and  si 
shoulders— of  good  business  capacities,  of  undoubted  integri 
nnimpeached  morality,  guiltless  of  any  excess,  his  principal  r 
tion  a  mild  taste  for  art  and  a  keen  ambition  to  be  attired  i 
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a  swell — which  of  our  yonng  lady  readers  would  care  to  bo 

nrf onned  how  Tsnity  and  weakness  combined  to  ruin  and  corrode 

nmch  that  was  good,  and  how  in  a  man,  whose  life  of  quiet,  un- 

nrisd  work  knew  little  that  was  bright,  an  intense,  unresisted 

too  strong  for  the  character  it  dominated,  mastered  hui 

and  drove  him  into  the  wilderness  where  right  and  wrong 

wan  eonf onnded  in  outer  darkness  ? 

Tom  Beed  had  finished  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Temple,  describing  his 
nlvfiew  with  Ford,  the  day  following.  He  had  written  it  at  in- 
tenh,  u  the  interruptions  of  the  M,  T.  office  would  permit,  and 
pBdiipB  leas  clearly  than  osual,  as  he  was  somewhat  excited  by  the 
•Wt  which  was  to  oome  off  that  evening  at  the  "  Lesbian."  "  You 
■i^  depend  on  my  posting  you  a  line  with  the  result,  good  or  bad, 
Mon  I  sleep  to-night.*'  He  had  just  added  this  as  a  P.S.,  when 
i  bq^— an  inky  boy — in  shirt-sleeves,  entered  with  a  crumpled 
md  on  which  was  inscribed  "  Mr.  J.  D.  Trapes.*' 

"What  a nuisance !"   growled  Tom ;  "  I  can't  see  aim. 

YoQ  did  not  say  I  was  in,  did  you  ?" 
*'Ko,  sir,  I  said  I'd  see.** 
'*And  so  did  I,"  cried  a  thick  voice  behind  him ;  a  loua  laugh 
Cttoed,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Trapes  presented  himself. 

"Excuse  me !  I  really  do  want  a  few  words  with  you,  most  par- 
ttcQltrly,  or  I  shouldn*t  intrude.  Beed,  it's  a  shame  for  you  to 
fay  yourself  to  an  old  friend." 

"Host  do  so  in  the  office,  you  see ;  or  we  would  get  no  work 
fae,"  returned  Tom,  putting  the  best  face  he  could  on  it,  as  he 
■bo(A  his  visitor  B  hand.    '*  And  as  time  is  precious,  what  can  I  do 

fctyou?" 

"Oh,  a  great  many  things  I  Fork  out  a  fiver  ;  put  your  name 
to  t  little  bill  at  thirty-one  days  ;  give  me  three  to  five  against 
'konidas  *  just  to  square  my  book.  Lots  ot  things,  which  I  know 
Jon  Won't  do !  However,  the  thing  I  really  want  won't  cost  much 
y^  is  the  man  you  were  speaking  to  in  the  Strand  yesterday. 
i^  by  the  turn  to  Hungerford  Market  ?" 
**  Why  ?  What  do  you  want  to  know  about  him  ?"  asked  Tom 
^  %  sadden  dim  sense  of  a  necessity  for  caution. 
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"  I  only  want  his  name  and  address.  I  have  a  strong  idea  he  if 
a  fellow  I  have  lost  sight  of  for  some  time,  that  owes  me  a  pot  of 
money." 

''  Oh  !  then  I  am  sure  it  cannot  be  my  friend,"  said  Tom,  laugh- 
ing.   ''  Ford  never  owed  any  one  sixpence,  I  am  quite  sure." 

*^  Ford,  did  you  say  ?"  repeated  the  other  sharply.     ^  No, 
was  not  the  name.    Who  is  he  ?*' 

"  He  is  a  ship-broker,  I  believe ;  he  was  the  head  derk  in  a 
City  house." 

"  So  was  my  man,"  returned  Trajies  caroloialy.    "•  What  was 
firm?" 

"  Travers  &  Co." 

"  Ay !  I  remember ;  yon  used  to  go  down  to  Hampton  Gonrt 
see  old  Travers's  widow.    Saw  her  with  yon  cmoe  in  Bmbqr  P>>^         ' 
Sly  dog  I    Something  wrong  with  the  will,  eh  ?" 

**  How  the  deuce  do  yon  know  ?" 

'*  Aha  I  I  know  lots  of  things  that  would  smpriae  yon,  though 
am  a  failure  and  you  have  shot  ahead.    Beed  1  we*ve 
places  since  we  were  first  acquainted." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  talk  like  that,  Trapes,"  said  Tom  kindly^  -^ 
'*  If  you  feel  yourself  going  down,  why  don't  yon  stop  and  ti 
round  ?" 

"  It's  easy  to  talk,"  returned  the  other,  with  varions  expletii 
which  must  not  be  reproduced  here.    *'  Did  you  ever  know  a 
stop  and  turn  roimd,  once  he  was  fairly  set  agoing  down  hill  ? 
you  catch  him  before  he  is  over  the  brow,  well  and  good,  you  ma] 
put  on  the  drag  ;  but  not  after — not  after  1"  he  repeated  gloomiljf         ' 
Then,  brightening  up,  if  such  an  expression  could  be  applied  to 
face  like  his,  and  before  Tom  could  speak,  he  went  on  :  "  The 
is,  I  never  could  plod.    I  never  was  lika  you.    I  wanted  to  go 
pace  from  the  beginning,  and  I  went  it  I  too  mnoh  quicksilver  ii 
my  veins.    Eh,  my  boy  ?    Never  mind,  I  begin  to  see  my  way  to 

good  thing,  and  if  I  succeed  I'll  reform  ! if  I  don't  I 

here  now.     What  does  respectability  and  morality  and  all 
rest  of  it  mean  ?    A  good  coat  on  your  back,  a  good  balance 
your  banker's.    But  look  at  the  difEorence  :  you  axe  a  jolly 
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Mbv  if  yon  can  pay  far  yonr  vices,  or  virtnes — upon  my  soul  I 
Wefe  they  are  conyertible  terms — but  an  infernal  blackgnard  and 
a  UoeUiead  to  boot,  if  yon  can't.    Look  here,  Heed  ;  I  dare  say 

jntlmik  yon  are  a deverer  fellow  than  I  am ;  bnt  I  can  tell 

7^1  yoo  are  not ;  yon  are  steady  and  industrious,  which,  being  in- 
^(pnted,  generaUy  means  a  sneak  and  a  grubber ;  nothing  per- 
*ittl  intended,  you  know  I  and  look  where  you  are." 

"Wen,"  said  Tom  good-hmnouredly,  seeing  his  old  acquaintance 
^  had  something  stronger  than  tea  for  his  breakfast,  **  I  am 
|U  jonr  free  tnmslation  was  not  personally  intended ;  and  I  am 
^  glad  yon  have  something  good  in  prospect ;  in  the  mean- 


»i 


b  the  meantime,'*  interrupted  Trapes  coarsely,  **  you'll  lend 
^  ^  pounds  till  timee  mend." 

^o,  I  shall  not,*'  said  Tom,  still  good-humoured,  but  decided. 
*  MU  gladly  try  to  pnt  you  in  the  way  of  earning  something ; 
^  iiaed  to  turn  out  good  work  ;  for  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit 
^^  ^re  a  deverer  fellow  than  myself.  Why,  you  ought  to  do 
***^thing  even  in  copying.  You  wrote,  and  probably  still  write, 
•^Wtalhandl" 

l^ot  quite  so  steady  as  it  used  to  be,"  replied  the  other  with  a 
^^*      ^  Bat  you  are  right ;  it*s  a  capital  hand,  and  it  shall  make 
^  ^  capitalist  yet.    By  the  way,*'  with  a  sudden  change  of  tone, 
^  ft^e  is  too  much,  could  you  manage  a  sov.  ?" 

^erliaps  I  can,**  returned  Tom,  smiling,  and  thinking  he  would, 

^  ^  moderate  outlay,  purchase  immunity  from  the  inroads  of  Mr. 

*  ^^«  Trapea.    **  Bnt  I  can  assure  you,  my  success  has  by  no  means 

^^^lied  that  height  at  which  five-pound  notes  become  plentiful. 

'^'^ever,  if  a  sovereign  is  of  any  use,**  drawing  out  his  purse, 

y*^>^  are  welcome  to  one." 

^Thank  you,**  said  Trapes,  pocketing  it    "  Will  pay  back  with 

^^^est — ^twenty  per  cent.  *pon  honour,  if  I  succeed  in  my  grand 

^^^^^.*'    He  threw  on  his  hat,  which,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his 

^^^^,  was  of  the  seediest,  but  still  some  degrees  better  than  the 

^^^^lents  he  wore  when  Tom  and  Fanny  met  him  at  the  Waterloo 

^^^ion ;  and  with  a  defiant  air  was  turning  to  leave  Tom's  dingy 
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*-iiiir.ly  Kopped,  and  exclaimed  with  an 
■wLix  ixi  Hat  Ford  haag  out?     'Wbat 

c  k=OT  *  af'i  Tom.    "And  tou  know  City 
M  :-m-:'.  :h;=j  to  gire  their  pn\-ato  adJrt 

■i.  ■  x-ZTZid  Trapes,  with  K  ware  of  the  1 
^»  ■.■■;E-.i=:r';  ;  "I  know  a  man  who  wta  in 


>s  yon  monej.  what  do 


■  If  .:■ 
bns  hi- 


ll like  him  '.  perhaps  he  ii 
i^-i  oun  pre  rao  informatipn."  Mid  Trnpc.*.  wi 


-  V  I 


# 


T  Tom.  you  may  be  clever  eii'ni^ 
t^ami  -■:■■;  1^"  n"i  cleTet  enough  to  suck  my  brains,  or 
ant  Mf  -■'■•<  ^■•■—^■1  can  tell  you;  though  I  dare  Miy  yuii 
nlTkiiT  >  ^~'"='<i<:n  rajrabond  in  your  own  mind.  I'd  lik 
bMryw: '-'>'  ■:.>■.?:    Id  like  fo  hear  yon  say  ii :' 

VJIk  .  -  ■  ■  "-y  aii'l  ihreatcniiig  cotinte nance,  the  wretclipd 
^raptt  ■  "'--  ■  l^-*  *'"'■''■  "I'""  Torn,  and  dejiaitod.  nvA  wi 
-;  iV.*^;:»i  and  reyrot.  Tom  resumed  ihe  work  hi'  liai 


■- 1  wr~  K'T  if  anytliinir  ctnld  have  saved  th»t  fellow  V  the 

■J  liM  »   '•:  '■■  ^'^  liavL-  turniTig-[iiii]it« ;  and  it's  an  awful 

«ii  \!  :'.  1  i',  intriiuan  is  not  at  liaml  to  keep  the  tiiiin  "n  the  i 

l'.::  v.h.it  d.xs  he  want  with  Ford?  for  it  is  evident 

Ti  ■■■  :■,,•  w;iT.t>.    I'ord  ivas  never  on  the  turf,  eren  iti 

.1  vvm,    I  douht  if  he  ever  went  to  ;the  Derby."    A 

,jif,ji  .•v.tici  ii.-i'lf.  Ti'ni  '^h'lok  his  head,  and  privceded  i 

1,1  \.%t  .\i:::-.<]-.~\.ii:g  the   aigiinients  in  a   rival  ■■leader"  of 

XTtiiq:  :  I'i't  ;ii  iniervalf  ihi'  unanswerable  quvsiinn  would  r 

R'h«t  i-aii  the  I'tlU'W  want  with  Ford  ?" 


r.'iitfht  triumph  I     Tom's  piece  i 

l.r.t^hier  and  applause.    The  suiil 
mou  evtvy  night  till  further  anii 


■ed 
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the  anthor  bowed  his  acknowledgments  from  a  priyate  box.  Bnt 
faithful  to  his  word,  though  wearied  by  work,  excitement,  and  the 
laughter  of  a  jovial  supper-party,  Tom  did  not  sleep  that  night  till 
he  had  written  and  posted  a  few  joyous,  loving  lines  to  Fanny,  en- 
closing a  letter,  which  he  found  on  his  table,  from  Ford  ;  and  add- 
ing a  word  of  warning  for  Kate.  "  I  would  not  reply  too  quickly 
were  I  you,  nor  mention  the  date  on  which  I  received  the  enclosed 
missive ;  dates  might  suggest  the  probable  distance  of  your  present 
locale  from  the  twelve  mile  radius.  Though  why  you  choose  to 
preserve  such  strict  incognito,  I  don't  pretend  to  judge." 

Mr.  Ford's  letter  gave  Mrs.  Temple  some  food  for  thought ;  it 
was  as  follows  : — 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Traverb, 

"  I  trust  you  will  not  deem  me  intrusive  if  I  avail  myself 
of  your  friend  Mr.  Beed's  permission  to  address  a  few  lines  to  one 
whose  interest  and  welfare  have  ever,  since  the  days  of  our  early 
friendship,  been  most  dear  to  me.  I  feel  that,  hurried  on  by  an 
impetuosity  which  blinded  me  to  the  requirements  of  good  taste 
and  sound  judgment,  I  wof uUy  oJSended  you  at  our  last  meeting ; 
also  that  the  fact  of  my  having  been  the  innocent  instrument  of 
discovering  the  document  which  has  so  fatally  injured  your  for- 
tunes, has  affected  your  opinion  prejudicially  against  me.  I  have 
long  wished  for  an  opportunity  to  remonstrate  against  your 
severity,  and  if  possible,  win  back  the  confidence  you  once  reposed 
in  me.  I  acknowledge  with  much  penitence,  that  the  expression 
of  my  feelings  was  premature ;  that  I  did  not  show  the  delicacy 
dae  to  your  recent  widowhood ;  but  now  that  time  and  distance 
have  intervened,  is  there  no  hope  that  a  devotion  so  true,  so  lasting 
as  mine,  dating  from  those  days  of  simple  happiness,  when  I  was  a 
favoured  guest  of  your  dear  and  respected  mother,  may  not  at  last 
win  some  return — may  not  ultimately  meet  success  ?  I  would  not 
venture  to  urge  my  suit  upon  you  were  it  not  that  fortune  has 
smiled  upon  me  (however  undeserving),  more  than  she  has  upon 
your  excellent  self,  and  I  venture  to  offer  you  the  comforts  of  an 
unpretending,  though  not,  I  hope,  unrefined  home.    As  regards 
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that  m<^'St  di>L'raceful  will,  need  I  remind  vou  that  I  hastened  to 
place  it  in  your  hands — and  myself  at  your  disposal '?     Your  pre- 
sent position  is  not  of  my  making  ;  and  that  position  is  an  nnceas- 
ing  source  of  agony  ;  I  repeat  the  word,  agony,  to  me !     Youn^. 
beautiful,  accustomed  to  a  life  of  luznry  and  observance,  how  can 
you  contend  against  the  difficulties  which  snrronnd  yon,  and  which 
are.  or  will  be,  aggravated  by  the  cruel  malice  of  an  envious  world.' 
While  on  this  topic,  suffer  me  to  point  out  that  the  fact  of  yonr 
residence  being  known  only  to  a  young  and  not  over-steady  mia 
like  Mr.  Beed,  whose  estimate  of  himself  is  rather  above  tha 
below  par,  is,  to  say  the  least,  liable  to  misoonstraotion. 

*'  I  think  it  right  to  mention  that  in  one  of  my  interviews  with 
Sir  Hugh  Galbndth,  he  questioned  me  as  to  your  suxronndings  kd^ 
associations  with  a  brutal  directness,  which  almost  niged  me,  ooD- 
trary  to  my  habits,  to  personal  violence.  He  then,  with  a  sneeT' 
observed  that  he  was  told  your  only  confidant  was  a  good-lookiril 
young  vagabond  connected  with  the  press.  I  ftol,  therefore,  jnsti 
fied  in  recommending  that  you  should  reveal  your  abode  either  t4 
myself,  as  an  old  and  trusted  acquaintance  of  yonr  late  hnsband 
or  to  Mr.  Wall,  a  very  respectable  and  trustworthy  person. 

"  Would  I  dare  hope  for  permission  to  visit  you  and  urge  my 
cause  !  When  I  remember  the  happy  evenings  in  which  I  was  per- 
mitted to  share  your  graceful  task  of  tending  your  favourite  flowers, 
I  feel  the  bitterest  regret  at  the  unaccountable  estrangement  which 
has  occurred.  Then  I  flattered  myself  that  a  strong  sympathy 
existed  between  us,  and  that  you  were  not  unconscious  nor  quite 
averse  to  my  unspoken  admiration!  How  my  hopes  and  yom 
happiness  were  blighted  by  untoward  circumstances,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  recapitulate.  It  is,  though  no  doubt  for  different  reasGna^ 
engraven  on  both  our  hearts ! 

**  Again,  entreating  your  pardon  and  favourable  consideration, 
"  I  am,  dear  Mrs.  Travers,  as  ever, 

"  Devotedly  yours, 

*'  James  W.  Ford. 

**  P.S. — Pray  excuse  all  errors  in  this  hurried  scrawL** 

It  had  cost  him  a  night's  rest  to  polish  and  elaborate ! 
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The  effect  of  this  epistle  on  the  yonng  widow  can  only  be  de- 
scribed by  a  line  in  Fanny's  reply  to  Tom  Beed  : 

"  Whatever  was  in  Mr.  Ford's  letter,  it  has  sent  Kate  dancing 
madr 


CHAPTER  XX. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  disentangle  and  define  the  mixed  feelings 
which  brought  the  bright  colour  to  Kate  Travera's  cheek,  and  made 
her  heart  beat  indignantly  as  she  pemsed  the  foregoing  effusion. 
She  scarcely  herself  knew  why  Mr.  Ford's  pretensions  were  so 
peculiarly  offensive,  nor  did  she  take  the  trouble  of  inquiring,  but 
had  that  devoted  friend  been  within  reach  he  would  have  received 
a  crushing  rejoinder.  The  passage  about  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  an- 
noyed and  yet  amused  her.  She  had  now  grown  tolerably  familiar 
with  his  modes  of  thought  and  expression,  and  she  could  well  pic- 
ture the  quiet  profound  scorn  with  which  he  had  spoken  of  herself 
'*  and  the  good-looking  young  vagabond  connected  with  the  press." 

If  there  was  one  point  upon  which  Kate  Travers  was  more 
specially  sensitive  than  another,  it  was  on  the  respect  she  thought 
she  deserved.  Naturally  of  a  sunny  disposition  and  easy  temper, 
loving  pleasure,  and  luxury,  and  beauty  with  a  certain  amount  of 
graceful  indolence,  which  in  prosperous  times  entirely  masked  the 
strong  will  and  untiring  energy  stored  up  against  the  day  of  need, 
she  never  dreamed  any  one  would  suspect  her  of  the  fleshly  weak- 
nesses to  which  others  were  liable  ;  she  knew  the  childlike  purity 
of  her  own  life,  and  suspected  that  the  long  winter  of  such  chilling 
circumstances  as  hers  had  been,  might  have  had  a  hardening  in- 
fluence on  her  nature ;  but  she  shrank  from  a  disrespectful  word  as 
from  a  blow,  and  had  her  knowledge  of  men  been  equal  to  her 
knowledge  of  books,  she  would  no  doubt  have  resisted  the  temp- 
tation to  play  with  the  grave  surprised  admiration  evinced  by  Gkd- 
braith,  lest  it  might  lead  to  unpleasant  results. 

Now  she  could  not  draw  back  without  a  display  of  stiffness  and 
a  change  of  tone  which  might  load  to  awkward  explanations  and 
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as  her  enemy  progressed  towards  complete  recovery,  si 
self  that  it  did  not  matter,  he  wonld  soon  be  gone,  a 
member  much  about  the  adyentore  until  she  re-open 
case  and  defeated  him.  Then,  indeed,  their  present  ac 
might  lead  to  his  accepting  some  portion  of  the  propert 
long  considered  his  inheritance,  for  aft«r  the  friendly 
they  had  held,  she  never  could  contemplate  robbing  hinc 
thing. 

These  thoughts  flitted  through  her  brain  in  and  out  o: 
routine  of  answering  inquiries  and  matching  colours,  fi 
terns  and  making  out  bills.  It  had  been  a  busy  and  a 
day,  but  although  the  lengthening  evenings  tempted  ma: 
their  shops  open  later,  the  shutters  of  the  Berlin  Bi 
always  up  at  seven.  The  sweet  repose  of  the  after-hou 
precious  to  be  curtailed  even  for  the  chance  of  a  trifle  n 
On  this  particular  evening — ^the  one  following  her  first 
Ford's  letter — ^Mrs.  Temple  was  considerably  bored  by  £ 
from  Dr.  Slade  to  speak  to  him  in  the  best  sitting-room, 
being  laid  in  the  shop  parlour. 

'*•  Well,  Mrs.  Temple,  I  suspect  you  will  soon  lose  yc 
and  I  dare  say  you  will  not  regret  him,**  cried  the  D< 
looked  rather  displeased  as  he  stood  by  the  window  in  \ 
light,  his  head  erect,  his  very  shirt-frill  bristling  with  ii 
"  A  more  quietly  insolent  personage  I  have  never  met 
just  told  me  I  was  a  gossip  ! — me ! — ^merely  because  I  ma 
less  jest.  He  is  evidently  an  ill-tempered,  crotchety  f 
must  bo  a  great  nuisance  to  his  sisters — the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ha 
Lady  LoiTimer — to  whom  I  have  written  on  his  behalf, 
can  be  more  charming  than  the  letters  I  have  from  t! 
recognising  my  care  and  attention,  especially  Mrs.  Han 
wanted  to  come  and  nurse  him,  only  he  forbade  it  in  tern 
bo  sorry  she  heard.  I  have  given  him  a  great  deal  of 
and  above  professional  attendance,  and  written,  as  I  sj 
sisters  and  a  cousin  of  his  for  him,  and  now  he  repays 
meant  attempts  to  amuse  him  by  telling  me  I  am  a  gossi 

**  Very  rude  indeed,  Doctor/*  said  Mrs.  Temple  sympa 
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"  However/'  he  resumed,  "  I  only  wanted  to  tell  you  that  he  has 
beeo  atkiiig  me  when  he  will  be  fit  to  go  to  London,  and  I  really 
flBBBot  advise  his  leaving  for  another  week.  He  has  still  symptoms 
ibost  the  head  which  indicate  that  he  requires  perfect  rest — free- 
dom from  excitement — and  London  would  just  be  the  worst  place 
fatlnaL  No  medical  man  likes  to  see  a  case  he  has  treated  suo- 
MtfoQy  going  out  of  his  hands,  but  I  suspect  if  he  chooses  to  go, 
■othing  will  stop  him." 

"Iiappose  not,"  said  Mrs.  Temple. 

"I thought  it  right  to  warn  you,  as  you  might  like  to  make  some 
fltber  arrangement ;  and  I  hope  the  letting  of  your  rooms  has  been 
ahdp^t '' 

,  "A  decided  help,  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  returned 
Mm.  Temple  pleasantly. 

''That's  all  right.  Now  you  must  not  keep  me  talking  here 
vlifln  I  have  twenty  places  to  go  to.  Do  you  know,  I  met  that 
young  schemer  Bryant  walking  with  one  of  Miss  Monitor's  girls 
t^  miles  oft,  on  the  Barmouth  Boad,  near  Jones's,  the  curate  of 
Intones.  You  know  Jones  ?  Well,  near  his  house.  I  believe 
Jones's  wife  is  Bryant's  sister.  It  did  not  look  well  at  alL  I 
vooldn't  trust  Bryant  farther  than  I  could  throw  him.  Good- 
•'Wung,  Mrs.  Temple  ;  good-evening." 

Kate  politely  attended  him  to  the  door,  and  as  she  turned  to  join 

^^luiy,  was  seized  upon  by  Mrs.  Mills,  who  carried  her  into  the 

^^en  to  speak  to  Sarah's  mother.    She  was  in  great  tribulation, 

o^ing  afflicted  with  a  wild  son,  who  turned  up  every  now  and  then 

"^  vork  mischief.    On  the  present  occasion  he  had  got  hold  of  the 

P^  Woman's  little  hoard,  had  absconded,  and  left  her  penniless 

y^  as  the  week's  rent  was  due.    She  had,  therefore,  made  so  bold 

**  to  come  and  ask  if  Mrs.  Temple  would  be  so  kind  as  to  advance 

^  little  of  Sarah's  money.    This,  in  the  mouth  of  Sarah's  mother, 

*•■  *  very  long  tale.    But  Eate  listened  with  the  gentlest  untiring 

^^pathy,  for  hers  was  a  very  tender  heart,  and  a  full  half -hour 

^*  JJiore  was  occupied  in  giving  help  and  comfort. 

^^en  at  last  she  returned  to  the  parlour  she  was  not  surprised 

^d  the  lamp  lighted  and  Fanny  seated  behind  the  ^  cosy  "• 
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covered  teapot ;  but  she  was  surprised  to  find  Sir  Hugh  Galbraitl 
seated  opposite  to  her,  apparently  quite  at  home,  leaning  easilja^ 
across  the  table  as  he  talked  pleasantly  with  the  pretty  tea-maker.  — 
Kate  could  not  help  being  struck  by  the  altered  expression  of 
face  since  she  had  first  beheld  it. 

It  was  softer,  brighter,  younger-looking,  but  while  she  paused^ 
still  holding  the  handle  of  the  door,  Sir  Hugh  rose  quickly 
cam«  a  step  towards  her.    ^'  I  hare  ventured  to  ask  mdmitisnoe,^ 
although  I  have  no  letters  to  write,  or  rather  to  have  written  foc^^ 
me,  and  Miss  Lee,  as  commanding  in  your  absence,  has  gradoosly**' 
assented,"  he  said. 

*^Pray  sit  down,"  replied  Mrs.  Temple,  moving  to  the  place  ^< 
Fanny  vacated  for  her.  She  was  startled  and  disturbed  at  finding 
him  there :  but  he  was  going  away  next  week  ;  it  was  really  of  no 
moment,  this  unexpected  visit.  Still  Ford^s  letter  and  her  own 
pL*eviouB  reflections  rufl9ed  her  composure.  She  colonied  and  grew 
pale,  and  felt  Galbraith*8  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  though  she  did  not 
look  up  to  see  them. 

^^  You  are  not  well,  or  something,"  he  exdaimed.  "  I  had  better 
go  away." 

"  No,  Sir  Hugh.  I  am  happy  to  see  you,**  a  little  stiffly.  "  But 
the  light  affects  me  after  the  dusky  kitchen,  where  I  have  been 
listening  to  a  tale  of  woe.  Fanny  dear,  will  you  bring  the  shade  ?** 
Thus,  effectually  sheltered  from  observation,  Kate  quickly  re- 
covered herself  and  dispensed  the  tea,  stretching  out  a  hand  white 
and  delicate  enough  for  a  lady  of  high  degree,  as  Galbraith  ob- 
served, when  she  offered  him  a  cup,  which  Fanny  followed  with  a 
delightful  slice  of  brown  bread  and  butter. 

"  A  tale  of  woe  I"  exclaimed  that  young  lady ;  **  and  in  the 
kitchen  ?    What  took  Dr.  Slade  there  ?" 

Mrs.  Temple  briefly  explained. 

"  I  could  not  think  what  kept  you,  and  Sir  Hugh  said  he  was 
sure  the  Doctor  was  gone." 

''  Old  humbug,"  observed  Galbraith.  "  I  thought  he  would 
never  go.  I  had  to  tell  him  some  unpleasant  truths  before  he 
would  stir." 
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-^idyou?"'  asked  Fanny,  who,  in  coiisequunce  of  Tom's  note. 
**  ^^  towering  spirits. 
"  ^^hat  did  he  say  ?" 

*  *ixow,"  said  Mrs.  Temple  slyly.     "  For  he  has  been  making 
^  complaint." 

«d^ed !"  exclaimed  Galbraith,  looking  under  the  shade  to  get 
■  ^'^^Pw  of  her  smile.    *'  What  did  he  say  ?" 

"^^^at  yoa  are  an  nngratefnl  man ;  that  he  has  devoted  him- 
^^  y^  ^oar  lervioe,  and  that  your  return  is  to  tell  him  he  is  a 

^4l>iiith  tmiled  rather  grimly.    "  Did  he  tell  yoa  what  led  up 
*^j*^'' he  asked. 

"^^^  ;  he  did  not  give  the  context." 

^^  ii  not  a  bad  sort  of  fellow,"  resumed  Sir  Hugh,  *^only 
■P^^^  by  a  conntry-town  life  and  associating  with  women — I 
"**^  ^d  women.'* 

'^-^tid  pray  why  should  women,  3roung  or  old,  spoil  him  ?"  cried 
^"'^^^  aggvessifely.  "  I  am  sure  we  are  much  better  than  men  in 
■^^  ways." 

"■■  think  you  are,"  returned  Galbraith  gravely ;  "  still  I  don't 
™^^  men  or  women  the  better  for  associating  exclusively  with 
^*^^  ^ther.  Military  women,  for  instance,  are  not  pleasant.  Have 
^^_^Ter  met  any?"  addressing  Mrs.  Temple. 

^0,"  said  she,  answering  the  real  drift  of  the  question  ;  "  I  have 
',  of  coarse,  been  in  that  sort  of  society,  and  have  never 
^^:^ned  any  military  ladies  among  my  customers." 

^^Ibraith  was  silent  until  Mrs.  Temple  asked  him  if  he  would 

^   any  more  tea.    '*  If  you  please.    I  assure  you  no  old  woman 

^^  tea  better  than  I  do.    I  have  always  found  it  the  best  drink 

^Xi  hard  worked  in  India,"  he  returned  with  a  smile.    "  Some 

^^^WB  have  a  great  craving  for  beer,  and  I  confess  it  is  very 

^^^^rting  in  a  warm  climate." 

oAnd  an  yoa  strong  enough  to  resist  temptation  ?"  asked  Kate 
^^^lessly,  as  she  again  held  out  her  fair  hand  with  his  cup  in  her 
^**Mfe  taper  fingers. 

15 
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''  As  far  as  eating  and  drinking  go,  yes ;  bat  I  suppose  all 
have  their  assailable  point.'* 

"  Pray,  what  is  yours  ?"  asked  Fanny,  who,  in  her  present  state 
of  spirits,  was  irrepressible. 

"  I  really  cannot  tell." 

"  And  I  am  sure,  if  you  could,  yon  are  not  bound  to  answer  a 
decidedly  impertinent  question,**  said  Mrs.  Temple.  "  Fanny,  yon 
are  rather  too  audacious.'' 

''  I  know  you  would  scold  me  !'*  exclaimed  Fanny  ;  "  but  I  could 
not  help  it." 

Oalbraith  laughed.  ^'  Suppose  yon  set  me  the  example  of  0(n- 
fessiou,  Miss  Lee.    What  is  your  weak  point  ?" 

^'  I  could  not  possibly  tell,  like  you  ;  but  for  a  different  iea<«on : 
all  my  points  are  weak  ;  the  puzzle  is,  which  is  the  weakest." 

*'  Then  I  suspect  your  friend  has  enough  to  do  to  keep  yon  in 
order  ;  irregular  troops  are  generally'  mutinous." 

*'  I  am  the  meekest  creature  in  creation,"  cried  Fanny.     *'  The 

moment  K ,  Mrs.  Temple,  I  moan,  even  looks  as  if  she  was 

going  to  find  fault  with  me,  I  am  ready  to  confess  my  sins  and  go 
down." 

*'  Only  to  rise  up  again  the  next  instant  not  one  bit  the  better 
for  your  penitence,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  walking  over  to  the  bell  to 
ring  for  Mills. 

"That  is  exactly  like  irregular  cavalry.  They  disperse  the 
moment  you  charge  them,  and  immediately  gather  on  your  flanks 
and  harass  your  march,"  remarked  Galbraith. 

"  I  cannot  say  Fanny  has  harassed  my  march,"  replied  Mrs. 
Temple,  smiling  kindly  at  that  delinquent  as  she  placed  the  cups 
and  saucers  and  plates  neatly  on  the  tray  to  save  Mills  trouble. 
"  But  I  suppose  it  would  be  easier  to  keep  a  regiment  of  superior 
men — I  mean  educated  men — in  order,  than  the  waifs  and  strays 
you  pick  up." 

'*■  I  assure  you  soldiers  are  not  on  the  whole  bad  fellows ;  but  as 
to  educated  men,  I  can't  say  I  should  like  to  command  a  regiment 
of  straw-splitting,  psalm- singing  troopers  who  would  probably  dis- 
pute every  order  they  didn't  fancy." 
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'*But  yoU)  you  are  an  educated  gentleman,  and  don't  you  think/' 
rejoined  Mrs.  Temple,  "  that  if  you  had  undertaken  certain  work 
and  certain  service  you  would  be  more  obedient,  more  dutifully 
subordinate,  than  a  poor,  ignorant,  half-blind  creature  who  can- 
not see  an  inch  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  his  own  personal 
wants  and  pleasures,  while  you  oould  grasp  an  idea  of  the  general 
good  ?" 

"  There  is,  of  course,  some  truth  in  your  view,"  said  Galbraith, 
somewhat  surprised ;  "  but  a  regiment  of  gentlemen,  in  the  first 
place,  is  out  of  the  question.  There  have  been,  I  grant,  body- 
guards of  kings  who  were  all  gentlemen,  but  from  what  we  know 
of  them  they  were  not  exactly  models  of  sound  discipline  or 
serious  behaviour." 

And  in  the  heat  of  argument  Sir  Hugh  rose,  drew  his  chair 
near  his  antagonist,  and  clear  of  the  obstacle  presented  to  his  Tision 
by  the  lamp-shade. 

"  There  is  your  work,"  interrupted  Fanny  ;  "  you  know  you  pro- 
mised that  should  be  ready  to-morrow  :"  "  that "  was  a  banner- 
screen  of  beads  and  silk,  and  each  section  of  the  pattern  was  to  be 
begun,  in  order  to  save  the  fair  purchaser  from  too  severe  exercise 
of  brain. 

^^  Thank  you.  Fan,"  and  Mrs.  Temple  proceeded  quickly  and 
diligently  to  thread  needles  and  sew  on  beads,  glancing  every  now 
and  then  with  eyes  that  sparkled  and  deepened,  and  laughed  and 
grew  dim  with  a  slight  su^usion  if  she  was  very  earnest.  Fanny 
placed  a  large  work-basket  before  her  as  she  took  her  seat  opposite 
their  guest,  who  felt  wonderfully  interested  and  at  home. 

*^  Oh !  the  people  you  mean  would  not  be  called  gentlemen  now ; 
they  were  only  polished  barbarians,  incapable  of  self-control ;  any 
tolerably  educated  shopboy  would  conduct  himself  better  than  the 
*  de's '  and  *  von's '  of  those  days,"  said  Kate. 

^^  By  Jove !  men  were  better  bred,  more  high  bred,  then.  I 
never  heard  that  doubted  before,"  cried  Galbraith. 

^*  High  bred  !  that  is,  they  took  off  their  hats  and  bowed  more 
gracefully,  and  treated  their  inferiors  with  insolence  none  the 
less  brutal  because  it  had  a  oertain  steely  glitter,  and  they  were 
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more  toocious  about  their  honour  I  but  they  were  mere  danger- 
ous, miflchierouB,  unmanageable  children  compared  to  what  men 
might  to  be." 

**You  are  a  formidable  opponent,  Mrs.  Temple.  Still  I  will 
not  renounce  my  ancestors ;  they  were  gallant  fellows  if  they 
had  a  dash  of  brutality  here  and  there.  And  you  will  grant 
that  without  a  regard  for  honour  they  would  have  been  still  more 
brutal." 

*^  I  do ;  nor  do  I  by  any  means  underralue  the  good  that  was  in 
chem,  only  it  seems  so  stupid  either  to  want  to  go  back  to  them,  or 
to  stand  stilL" 

"  And  what  good  does  progress  do  ?  It  only  makes  the  lower 
classes  dissatisfied  and  restless,  and  wanting  to  be  as  well  off  as 
their  betters.    There  is  nothing  they  don't  aim  at." 

"  Oh,  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  I  you  have  concentrated  the  whole 
essence  of  Liberalism  in  those  words.  That  is  exactly  what  pro- 
gress does ;  it  makes  people  strive  to  be  better.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  first  of  our  British  ancestors  (if  they  were  our  ancestors) 
who  suggested  making  garments  instead  of  dyeing  the  human 
skin  was  looked  upon  by  the  orthodox  Druids  as  a  dangerous  in- 
novator." 

*'  That  has  been  said  too  often  to  be  worthy  of  such  an  original 
thinker  as  you  are,"  returned  Galbraith,  leaning  forward  and 
taking  up  some  of  the  bright-coloured  silks  which  lay  between  them. 

*'  It  cannot  be  said  too  often,"  observed  Mrs.  Temple  stoutly, 
*^  for  it  contains  the  whole  gist  of  the  matter.  I  will  trouble  you 
for  that  skein  of  blue  silk.  Thank  you."  Their  hands  touched 
for  a  moment,  and  Galbraith  felt  an  unreasonable,  but  decided, 
inclination  to  hold  hers  just  to  keep  her  eyes  and  attention  from 
being  too  much  taken  up  with  that  confounded  stitchery. 

'^  But,"  he  resumed,  *^  you  cannot  suppose  men  bom  to  a  certain 
position  like  to  feel  those  of  a  lower  sphere  intruding  upon  them, 
and  treading  on  their  heels  ?" 

"  Step  out,  then  I  Put  a  pace  between  you  and  them,  and  keep 
the  wonderful  start  ahead  that  circumstance  has  given  you,''  she 
returned,  with  great  animation. 
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''  You  are  too  ferocious  a  democrat/'  said  Galbraith,  laughing  ; 
'*  and  to  look  at  yon,  who  could  beheve  yon  had  ever  been,  even 
for  a  day,  behind  a  counter  ?  There  !"  he  exclaimed,  *^  I  am  the 
clumsiest  fellow  alive.     I  have  made  a  horribly  rude  speech." 

'*  I  quite  absolve  yon/*  said  Mrs.  Temple  frankly,  and  looking 
at  him  with  a  sweet  half  smile.  ^*  A  counter  has  not  hitherto  been 
the  best  training  school  to  form  a  gentlewoman  ;  but  the  days  are 
rapidly  passing  when  women  could  afford  to  be  merely  graceful 
ornaments.  We  must  in  the  future  take  a  share  of  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day.  God  grant  us  still  something  of  charm  and 
grace  I    It  would  be  hard  lines  for  us  both  if  you  could  not  love 


us. 


*^  Not  love  yon !"  repeated  Galbraith  almost  unconsciously  ;  he 
had  hitherto  been  thinking  the  young  widow  rather  too  strong- 
minded — a  description  of  character  he  utterly  abhorred.  '*  I 
imagine  your  ideal  woman  will  seldom  be  realised,  unless,  indeed, 
in  yourself." 

''  Oh,  dear  me  I"  exclaimed  Fanny,  '^  I  have  run  the  needle  into 
my  finger,  and  it  is  so  painful." 

Due  commiseration  being  expressed,  Fanny  said  she  must  put  it 
in  warm  water,  and  darted  away. 

**  Do  not  imagine  I  am  such  a  narrow  idiot,"  said  Galbraith, 
drawing  his  chair  a  trifle  closer,  *^  as  not  to  respect  a  man  who 
fights  his  way  up  to  fortune  from  a  humble  origin,,  but  then,  he 
ought  always  to  remember  the  origin." 

''  Yes ;  you  of  the  *  upper  ten,' "  said  Idrs.  Temple,  smiling, 
while  she  hunted  with  her  needle  an  erratic  white  bead  round  an 
inverted  box  cover,  *^  are  decently  inclined  to  recognise  the  merits 
of  a  man  when  he  has  achieved  success  in  the  end,  but  you  do  your 
best  to  knock  him  on  the  head  at  the  beginning." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?" 

''  By  creating  difficulties  of  all  sorts.  Mountains  of  barriers  for 
him  to  climb  over  ;  barriers  of  ignorance — it  is  unwise  to  educate 
the  masses ;  barriers  of  caste — none  but  gentlemen  must  officer 

aimy  or  navy  ;  barriers  of  opinion ;  social  barriers Oh,  I  talk 

4oo  much  !  and  I  am  sure  so  do  you.    Dr.  Slade  told  me  just  now 
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you  were  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  and  undisturbed  ;  and  here 
am  I  contradicting  yon  most  virulently.  Do  go  away  and  read  a 
sermon  or  something,  or  you  will  never  be  able  to  go  to  London 
next  week." 

'*  Next  week  I  Does  that  confounded  old  humbug  say  I  am  to 
go  away  next  week  ?    I  intend  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  He  said  you  wished  to  leave  for  town  ;  so  I  warn  you  to  give 
me  due  and  proper  notice,  or  I  shall  charge  accordingly.** 

Mrs.  Temple  glanced  up  as  she  spoke,  to  see  the  effect  of  her 
words  ;  but  no  answering  smile  was  on  his  lip.  He  looked  grave 
and  stem,  and  was  pulling  his  moustaches  as  if  in  deep  thought. 
There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then  Galbraith  exclaimed,  in 
his  harshest  tones,  with  an  injured  accent,  "  You  never  let  one 
forget  the  shop." 

*'  It  was  the  lodgings  this  time,*'  said  Mrs.  Temple  demurely. 
^  I  did  not  suppose  you  would  mind.** 

'*  Do  you  want  me  to  go  away  ?**  asked  Sir  Hugh.  "  I  can  go 
to-morrow  if  you  do.** 

**  I  am  very  glad  you  feel  so  much  better.  Pray  suit  yourself. 
I  could  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  part  with  so  good  a  tenant." 

Galbraith  muttered  something  indistinct  and  deep.  There  was 
a  few  moments*  silence,  and  then  Sir  Hugh  said  gravely,  "  I  am 
quite  aware  what  a  nuisance  an  invalid  inmate  must  be ;  and  I 
hope  you  believe  I  am  grateful  for  all  the  care  you  have  bestowed 
upon  me." 

"  Indeed,  I  do  not.  I  have  not  bestowed  any  care  upon  you  ; 
Mills  has,  a  little,  and  your  servant  a  good  deal." 

"The  fact  is,"  returned  Galbraith,  with  a  tinge  of  bitterness, 
"  I  have  never  had  much  care  in  my  life,  and  I  am,  therefore, 
especially  grateful  when  I  find  any,  or  fancy  I  have  any." 

"  Grateful  people  deserve  to  be  cared  for,"  said  Kate,  laying  her 
pattern  on  the  table  and  gravely  regarding  it. 

"  And  you  have  been  very  good  to  write  my  letters,"  continued 
Galbraith.  "  I  never  knew  the  luxury  of  a  private  secretary  be- 
fore, and  as  I  believe  *  the  appetite  grows  with  what  it  feeds  upon,' 
I  shall  miss  3'our  assistance  greatly.    I  never  found  my  corre- 
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80  easy  as  aince  you  were  good  enough  to  write  for 

^  A  priTate  aecretaiy  would  not  be  a  serious  addition  to  your 
suite,"  returned  Mrs.  Temple,  without  looking  up.     "  There  are 
intelligent,  well-educated  young  men  would  be  glad  of  such 
appointment/' 
**Pooh!"  exclaimed  Gtdbraith.      **I  never  thought  of  a  man 


fi 


-  Indeed,**  said  Mrs.  Temple. 

**  No  ;  men  are  so  unsympathetic  and  slow  to  comprehend." 

**  I  always  thought  so,**  replied  Mrs.  Temple  frankly ;  **  but  I 
didn't  think  a  man  would.'* 

Sir  Hugh  8  face  cleared  np  as  he  looked  at  her,  and  laughed. 
**  We  are  agreed  then,'*  he  said  ;  "  and  I  don't  think  you  put  a 
much  higher  value  on  Slade  than  I  do.** 

**  I  do  not  know  what  your  value  is  ;  I  like  him,  because  he  has 
always  been  a  friend  to  me  from  the  first.'' 

''  And  th&t  is  how  long  ?"  asked  Galbraith  shrewdly. 

**  Oh !  if  you  want  gossip  you  must  apply  to  himself.** 

'*  I  shall  never  put  a  question  to  him,  you  may  be  sure,**  said 
Galbraith  gravely.  *'  But  I  confess  I  should  like  to  know  how  it 
happens  that  you  are  keeping  a  shop  here?  Nothing  will  ever 
persuade  me  that  you  are  ^  to  the  manner  bom.'  " 

'*  Ton  are  mistaken.  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith" — he  always  fancied 
there  was  an  echo  of  defiance  in  the  way  she  pronounced  his  name 
— ^'  my  grandfather  and  great-grandfather,  nay,  so  far  as  I  know, 
all  my  ancestors — ^if  such  a  phrase  ma}'  be  permitted — were  knights 
of  the  counter.  The  best  I  can  hope"  (with  a  smile  indescribably 
sweet  and  arch)  "  is  that  they  never  gave  short  measure." 

'*  It*8  incredible  I**  said  Galbraith  solemnly. 

'*  Nevertheless  true,**  she  continued.  *'  Don't  allow  your  imagina- 
tion to  create  a  romance  for  my  pretty  partner  and  myself,  though 
we  are  weii'd  women,  and  keep  a  Berlin  bazaar." 

As  she  spoke  Fanny  entered.  *^  It  is  all  right  now,"  she  said. 
"  Sir  Hugh,  if  you  ever  run  a  needle  into  your  fiuger,  plunge  it 
into  hot  water  immediately,  and  you  will  find  instantaneous  relief." 
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'*  I  shaU  make  a  note  of  it,**  replied  Galbndth ;  *'and  in  t 

meantime  must  nav  good-night.**  , 

**•  How  fortunate  you  are/'  cried  Fanny.    "^  You  are  going 
London  next  week  and  will  go  to  the  theatre,  I  suppoee  ?** 

*'  I  scarcely  ever  go  to  the  theatre,**  said  Galbraith ;  '*  but 
imagine  most  young  ladies  like  it.** 

"  I  would  giTe  a  great  deal  to  see  '  Beckoning  with  the  Hostess, 
cried  Fanny,  unable  to  restrain  herself. 

**  Suppose  we  all  meet  at  Charing  Gran,  and  go  together,*'  c 
claimed  Galbraith,  who  islt  convalescent  and  liTcly. 

'*  It  would  be  perfectly  delightful,**  said  the  yolatile  Fanny,  wh 
Kate,  who  felt  keenly  the  absurdity  of  the  proposition,  hid  her  fs 
in  her  hands  while  she  laughed  heartQy. 

*'  I  must  say  good-night,**  repeated  Sir  Hugh,  bowing  formall]? 

''  I  trust  you  will  not  be  the  worse  for  our  aigument,**  said  M 
Temple,  rising  courteously. 

^  I  am  not  sure,**  he  replied.    '*  I  shall  tell  you  to-morrow.** 

'*  Well,  Kate,**  cried  Fanny  when  he  was  gone,  *'  has  he  pi 
posed  ?  I  really  thought  he  was  on  the  verge  of  it  when  I  ran  t 
needle  in  my  finger.    It  would  be  such  fun.** 

''  Fanny,  you  are  absolutely  maddening  !  What  can  put  sn 
nonsense  into  your  head?  To  tell  you  the  whole  truth,  a 
nothing  but  the  truth,  I  have  permitted  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  t 
honour  of  our  acquaintance,  simply  because  I  wish  him  to  f  e 
however  appearances  may  be  against  me,  that  his  cousin  marriet 
gentlewoman  ;  for  he  will  yet  know  who  I  am.*' 

"  That  sounds  very  grand  and  mysterious,  Kate.  I  wish  v 
could  contrive  to  make  him  give  you  a  proper  allowance  out  of  1 
estate. — Well,  there  ;  I  did  not  mean  to  make  you  look  like  a  sil 
and  a  fury  all  in  one  !" 

"  I  am  both  indignant  and  disgusted,  Fanny,  because  there 
so  much  levity  and  vulgarity  in  what  you  say,'*  cried  Mrs.  Tern 
warmly.  "•  But  we  have  something  else  to  think  of  ;  read  this' 
and  she  drew  forth  Ford's  letter,  doubling  it  down  at  the  pas« 
adverting  to  herself  as  having  for  sole  confidant  "  a  good-look 
ycurg  vagabond  connected  with  the  press.** 
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Iio|ipofle/*  cried  Fanny,  *Hhat  stupid,  conceited  old  duffer 

Tom." 
Inippoee  bo  ;  but  pray  remember  it  is  Hugh  Galbraith  who  la 
V^Ksted  as  speaking.    Now  yon  say  Tom  is  coming  down  on 
'flito'day ;  it  is  moat  important  he  should  not  meet  our  tenant.    I 
"Wpap  8rr  Hugh  knows  his  name.'* 

Oh  yes,  Teiy  likely ;  but  Sir  Hugh  has  nerer  intruded  on  us 
tti  >  Bitnrday,  and  we  must  try  to  keep  them  apart  How  delight- 
Uit  will  be  to  see  Tom— and  this  is  Thursday  !" 

^'^tt ;  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  a  talk  with  hiuL    Have  you 
^"•^iwi  to  him  ?" 
"To  be  sure  I  ha^e.*' 

Ho  more  was  said ;  and  Mrs.  Temple  pondered  long  and  deeply 

^^^^  abe  was  successful  in  composing  herself  to  sleep.    What 

^  ihe  doing  ?  was  she  acting  fairly  and  honestly  ?  was  she  quite 

^  in  trusting  to  the  spirit,  half -defiant,  half -mischieyous,  which 

''^'ned  to  have  taken  possession  of  her  ?    Well,  at  any  rate  it 

^^^  do  no  harm.    In  a  few  days  Hugh  Galbraith  would  be  re- 

''^'^  out  of  the  sphere  of  her  influence,  and  nothing  would  re- 

^^  of  their  transient  acquaintance  save  the  lesson  she  was  so 

^^tious  of  teaching  him,  Tiz.,  that  whateyer  her  circumstances 

^'^v  she  was  a  gentlewoman,  and  that  some  excuse  existed  for 

*  ^Trayers^s  weakness  in  making  her  his  wife. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
^  ^^B  Galbraith  was  a  very  English  Englishman.    In  opinion, 


battle,  he  was  inclined,  even  when  beaten  by  all  the  rules  of 
^^bat,  to  resist  to  death.    His  prejudices  would  have  been  rigid 

^Umirdity  but  for  a  thin,  neyertheless  distinct,  vein  of  common 
'^^^  which  streaked  the  trap  rock  of  his  nature  ;  while  here  and 
^^te,  carefully  hidden,  as  he  thought,  from  all  observers,  and 
'^Vcely  acknowledged  to  himself,  were  sundry  softer  places — 

^nlts,'*  as  with  unconscious  technicality  he  would  have  termed 
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them — which  sometimes  troubled  him  with  doubts  and  hesitatl* 
a  consistently  hard  man  would  never  have  known.  A  vague, 
stinctive  sense  of  justice — another  national  characteristic — sa'^ 
him  from  being  a  very  selfish  man,  bat  did  not  hinder  him  fr*< 
an  eager  seeking  of  his  own  ends,  so  long  as  they  did  not  visil 
ti'ench  on  the  rights  of  others ;  and  at  time.?,  when  the  upper  a 
harder  strata  of  his  character  was,  by  some  artesian  process,  pierc: 
through,  capable  of  giving  out  more  of  sympathy  than  his  kinsf^ 
and  acquaintance  in  general  would  believe.  But  he  possessed  ve 
little  of  the  adaptability,  the  quickness  of  feeUng  and  peroepti^ 
which  gives  the  power  of  putting  oneself  in  another's  place  ;  ac 
therefore,  possessing  no  gauge  by  which  to  measure  the  force 
other  men's  temptations,  he  had,  by  a  process  of  unreasouL 
mental  action,  accumulated  a  rather  contemptuous  estimate  of  tl 
world  in  general.  Men  were  generally  weak  and  untrue — n< 
false,  habit  and  opinion  prevented  that — and  women  he  scarce! 
considered  at  all ;  the  few  specimens  he  had  known  intimate! 
were  not  calculated  to  impress  him  favourably.  His  sisters,  acciu 
tomed  to  the  amenities  of  foreign  life,  never  disguised  their  opinio 
that  he  was  a  hopeless  barbarian,  until,  indeed,  their  last  fow  ii 
terviews,  when  they  showed  a  disposition  to  treat  his  brusquerie  t 
the  eccentricity  of  a  noble  sincerity.  The  younger  sister,  who  hi 
always  clung  to  him,  and  whom  he  had  loved  with  all  the  streugl 
of  his  slow-developing  boyish  heart,  had  chilled  him  with  an  u: 
speakable  disgust  by  bestowing  hei'self  on  an  artist,  a  creatu 
considered  by  Galbraith  in  those  days,  and,  with  some  slight  mod 
fication,  still  considered,  as  a  sort  of  menial — as  belonging  to 
class  of  upper  servants  who  fiddled  and  painted  and  danced  ai 
sang  for  the  amusement  of  an  idle  aristocracy,  fie  would  ha^ 
been  more  inclined  to  associate  with  the  village  blacksmith,  who,  •< 
any  rate,  did  real  man's  work  when  he  forged  horseshoes  ai 
ploughshares  by  the  strength  of  his  right  aim.  In  short,  he  was 
mediffival  man,  rather  out  of  place  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  politics  a  Tory,  yet  not  an  ignoble  one.  He  would  ha^ 
severely  punished  the  oppressor  of  the  poor.  Indeed,  he  tbougl 
it  the  sacred  duty  of  lords  to  protect  their  vassals,  even  from  then 
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mItm  ;  bat  it  must  be  altogetiiar  ■  paternal  proceeding,  given  free 
gratis  oat  of  the  plenitude  of  hia  nobility.  Of  the  grander  gene- 
TOBit;  to  onr  poorer  brethren  that  taya, "  Take  your  share  of  God's 
world,  it  is  jonrs  ;  we  owe  each  other  nothing,  save  matual  help 
and  lore,"  he  knew  nothing ;  he  had  never  learned  even  the  alpha- 
bet of  tme  liberality  ;  and  his  waa  a  tdow  though  strong  intellect, 
very  slow  to  assimilate  a  new  idea,  and  by  no  means  ready  to  range 
tiiose  he  already  possessed  in  the  battle  array  of  a^ument. 

Neverthelass,  he  was  very  little  moved  by  his  charming  land- 
lady's opinions ;  they  were  ■  pretty  woman's  vsganes,  prettily 
expiessed ;  still,  as  he  thought  over  every  word  and  look  of  hers 
that  night  while  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace  and  meditation  before 
he  went  to  rest,  he  felt  more  and  more  desirous  of  solving  the 
mystery  of  ber  anrronudings.  That  she  and  her  friend  were 
gentlewomen  he  never  for  a  moment  doubted,  driven  by  poverty 
to  keep  a  shop,  though  it  was  an  unusual  resource  for  decayed 
gentility.  For  poor  gentry  Galbraith  had  special  sympathy,  and 
had  a  dim  idea  that  it  would  be  well  to  tax  successful  mouey- 
grubbera  who  would  persist  in  lowering  the  tone  of  society  in 
general  and  regiments  in  particular  by  thrusting  themselves  and 
their  luxurions  snobbish  sons  into  those  sacred  ranks— he  had,  we 
say,  a  dim  idea  that  such  members  of  the  community  ought  to  be 
taxed  in  order  to  support  the  helpless  descendants  of  those  who 
had  not  the  ability  to  keep  their  estates  together.  Still,  how  any 
woman  with  the  instinct  of  a  gentlewoman  could  bring  herself  to 
keep  a  ohop,  to  measure  out  things  to  insolent  cnstomers,  perhaps 
to  old  market-women,  and  stretch  out  that  soft  white  hand  to  take 
their  greasy  pence,  he  could  not  conceive.  She  ought  to  have 
adopted  some  other  line  of  work ;  yet  if  she  had  he  would  not 
have  known  hei  ;  and  though  he  put  aside  the  idea,  he  felt  that 
he  would  rather  have  missed  far  more  important  things.  She  was 
different  from  all  other  women  he  had  ever  known ;  the  quiet  sim- 
plicity of  her  manners  was  so  restful ;  the  controlled  animation 
that  would  sparkle  up  to  the  surface  frequently,  and  gave  so  much 
beauty  to  her  mobile  face — her  smile,  sometimes  arch,  often  scorn- 
ful, occasionally  tender  ;   the  proud  turn  of  her  snowy  throat ; 
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the  outlines  of  her  rounded,  pliant  figure  ;  the  great,  earnest, 
liquid  eyes  uplifted  so  frankly  and  calmly  to  meet  his  own — Gal- 
braith  summoned  each  and  every  charm  of  face  and  form  and 
bearing  that  had  bo  roused  his  wonder  and  admiration  to  pass  in 
review  order  before  his  mind*8  eye,  and  **  behold,  they  were  very 
good."  It  was  the  recollection  of  their  first  interview,  however, 
more  than  a  month  back,  that  puzzled  him  most.  *'  She  must  have 
fancied  she  knew  something  of  me,"— he  thought,  as  he  slowly 
paced  his  sitting-room,  restless  with  the  strange  new  interest  and 
fresh  vivid  life  that  stirred  his  blood,  and  in  some  mysterious  way, 
of  which  he  was  but  half  conscious,  deepened  and  brightened  the 
colouring  of  every  object,  until  Fanny  declared,  as  she  bid  Kate 
good-night,  that  **  Sir  Hugh  must  have  a  bad  conscience  to  keep 
tramping  up  and  down  like  that,** — "  and  something  to  my  dis- 
credit,*' he  mused.  *^  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  first  look  I  had 
from  those  eyes  of  hers !  It  was  equivalent  to  the  *  Draw  and 
defend  yourself,  villain  !*  of  old  novels.  How  could  I  have  offended 
her,  or  any  one  belonging  to  her  ?  1*11  ask  her  some  day — some 
day  I  By  Jove,  I  can*t  stay  here  much  longer !  Yet  why  should 
I  not  ?  I  have  nothing  to  take  me  an3rwhere.  This  accident  has 
knocked  my  visit  to  Allerton  on  the  head.  The  Countess  and 
Lady  Elizabeth  will  be  in  town  by  the  time  I  am  fit  to  go  any- 
where. That  pretty  little  girl.  Miss  Lee,  is  not  unlike  Lady  Eliza- 
beth, only  she  has  more  *  go  *  in  her — but  Mrs.  Temple  !"  even  in 
thought  Galbraith  had  no  words  to  express  the  measureless  dis- 
tance between  his  landlady  and  the  Countess  of  Gr s  graceful, 

well-trained  daughter.  The  truth  is,  Galbraith  had,  after  his  ac- 
cession of  fortune,  seriously  contemplated  matrimony.  He  had 
no  idea  of  being  succeeded  by  a  nephew  of  a  different  name,  or  a 
cousin  whom  he  disliked.  Moreover,  it  behoved  him  to  found  the 
family  anew — to  impose  a  fresh  entail — especially  if  he  could  buy 
back  some  of  the  old  estates ;  and  Payne  had  \iTitten  to  him  that 
it  was  probable  a  slice  of  the  Kirby  Grange  estates  might  before 
long  be  in  the  market.  If  he  married,  he  would  go  in  for  family  ; 
he  did  not  care  so  much  for  rank.  Accident  had  sent  him  down 
to  dinner  at  his  sLbter  s  house  with  Lady  Elizabeth,  who  seemed 
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pretty,  inoffensive,  well-bred  girl ;  and  he  even  began,  by  delibe- 
rate trying,  to  take  some  interest  in  her,  after  meeting  at  several 
parties  by  day  and  by  night,  where  he  had,  rather  to  Lady  Lorri- 
mer's  surprise,  consented  to  appear.  Lady  Elizabeth,  although 
her  father  was  not  a  wealthy  peer,  had  a  few  thousands,  which 
would  not  be  unacceptable ;  and,  though  Ghilbraith  had  bid  her 
good-bye  in  Germany,  where  they  had  again  encountered,  with  his 
ordinary  cool,  undemonstrative  manner,  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  accept  the  invitation  then  given  him,  if  duly  repeated,  to  go  to 
Allerton,  the  family  seat,  for  the  close  of  the  hunting  season ;  and 
should  Lady  Elizabeth  stand  the  test  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  in 
the  same  house,  he  would  try  his  luck.  A  wish  to  enjoy  his  friend 
Upton's  society  to  the  last  of  his  stay  induced  Galbraith  to  post- 
pone his  visit  for  a  week  ;  and  then  he  met  with  the  accident  which 
made  him  Mrs.  Temple's  inmate  ;  and,  lo !  all  things  had  become 
new.  Whatever  his  lot  might  be,  it  was  impossible  he  could  marry 
a  pretty  doll  like  Lady  Elizabeth — a  nice  creature,  without  one 
idea  different  from  every  other  girl,  without  a  word  of  conversa- 
tion beyond  an  echo  of  what  was  said  to  her.  No ;  he  wanted 
something  more  companionable  than  that ;  something  soft  and 
varied  enough  to  draw  out  what  tenderness  was  in  him ;  something 
brave,  and  frank,  and  thoughtful — to  be  a  pleasant  comrade  in  the 
dull  places  of  life.  At  this  point  in  his  reflections  Galbraith  pulled 
himself  up,  with  a  sneer  at  the  idea  of  his  dreaming  dreams,  waking 
dreams,  at  that  time  of  his  life.  "  Til  just  stay  a  week  longer,'*  he 
thought,  ^*  I  really  am  not  quite  strong  yet,  and  then  I  will  go  to 
town  ;  by  that  time  I  shall  manage  to  penetrate  that  puzzling 
woman's  mystery,  or  I  shall  give  it  up.  I  shall  have  Upton  or 
Gertrude  coming  down  here  to  see  what  keeps  me  in  such  quarters, 
and,  by  Jove !  I  would  rather  neither  of  them  did.  She  would 
make  mischief  with  or  without  grounds."  So  saying,  almost  aloud, 
Galbraith  lit  his  candle,  and  turned  down  the  lamp. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  after  due  consultation  with  Fanny,  Mrs. 
Temple  wrote  a  little  note  to  Sir  Hugh,  presenting  her  compli- 
ments, and  begging  to  say  they  expected  their  agent  from  London 
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thar.  evening,  and  would  be  engaged  on  business,  but  if  Sir  Huj 
Galbraith  wished  any  letters  written,  Mrs.  Temple  or  Miss  Lc 
would  be  happy  to  do  so  between  two  and  five. 

'*  There/'  said  Mrs.  Temple,  as  she  wrote  these  lines  rapidly  u 
pencil,  "  that  ought  to  keep  him  out  of  the  way." 

**  Yes,  it  ought,  and  will.    Poor  fellow  !  how  moped  he  mnst 
all  Sunday,  and,  indeed,  every  day,  by  himself." 

"  Well,  he  need  not  stay  if  he  does  not  like.    I  am  sure  he 
qnite  strong  enough  to  travel.    He  was  out  driving  for  three  houi^ 
yesterday." 

"  Oh,  it  is  the  quiet  Dr.  Slade  recommends.  Oh,  Kate !  how  M 
wish  he  would  lend  us  his  dog-cart  to  take  a  drive  with  Tom  to — 
morrow  I  I  am  sure  he  would  if  I  asked  him — ^may  I  ? — ^it  really 
ought  to  be  yours,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  Fanny  I  you  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking  about,  yon^ 
are  so  delighted  at  the  idea  of  Tom  being  here  this  evening." 

"  Of  course  I  shtill  be  glad  to  see  him,  but  if  you  think  I  am  outtf 
of  my  mind  with  joy  you  are  quite  mistaken.    I  feel  as  calm  and 
collected  as  possible." 

Which  calnmess  was  manifested  by  the  most  erratic  conduct 
throughout  the  day — total  f orgetfulness  on  various  matters,  and 
frequent  rushings  to  and  fro  between  the  shop  and  the  kitchen, 
just  to  see  that  Mills  did  not  forget  this  or  that  ingredient  in  her 
preparation  of  one  or  two  niceties  devised  by  Fanny  herself,  who 
had  a  delicate  taste  for  the  finer  branches  of  cooking. 

Saturday  being  market  day,  the  morning  was  always  a  busy  time 
at  the  Berlin  Bazaar ;  but  the  rush  of  customers  was  generally 
over  about  three,  as  most  of  the  Saturday  visitors  had  a  long  way 
to  go  home  ;  and,  on  Fanny's  return  from  one  of  her  excursions, 
she  found  only  two  old  ladies  of  the  better  class  of  farmers,  one 
re(iuiring  a  pair  of  gloves  for  her  daughter,  the  other  worsted  yam, 
wherewith  to  knit  her  husband's  stockings — simple  needs,  which 
yet  took  an  unconscionable  time  to  satisfy. 

At  last  they  were  gone.  "  I  feel  quite  tired,"  said  Mrs.  Temple, 
sitting  down.  "  I  wish,  Fanny,  you  would  go  up  and  write  for  Sir 
Hugh  Galbraith.     He  sent  word  that  he  was  sorry  to  trouble  me, 
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^  ^  I  could  write  a  few  lines  for  him  before  five  o'clock,  he 
^^  y»  greatly  obliged ;  you  had  better  go,  dear,  for  you  are  no 
rt«ci,lar  nae  here." 

'^'^  I  am  sure  I  ahonld  make  a  f^arfnl  confasion  of  Sir  Hugh*8 
^^^  I  Indeed,  I  cannot  go,  Kate !  I  feel  quite  dazed  to-day/* 
^li,  I  thought  yon  were  peculiarly  cool  and  collected  I  No 
^W)r  I  miBtakes  in  Sir  Hugh's  letters  are  not  so  fatal  as  mistakes 
^''^^  bnsinesB.  If  you  will  not  go  he  must  do  without  a  secretary/' 
^^ell,"  cried  Fanny,  with  sudden  resolution,  "  I  will  write  f nc 
^  this  once.  Do  you  know  I  am  half  sorry  to  be  obliged  "to 
^  Sir  Hugh  Oalbraith  ;  but  don't  be  afraid  !  I  never  allow  my- 
^  to  think  weU  of  him  for  a  moment  I  I  have  not  a  doubt  he  is  a 
^P  designing  villain,  but  he  doesn't  look  like  it ;  though  there  is 
^tbing  intolerably  haughty  in  the  sort  of  *  snuff  the  moon '  air 
^  which  he  looks  over  one's  head." 

'  Don't  talk  such  nonsense,  Fanny  dear !    I  wish  Sir  Hugh  would 
I  be  is  growing  troublesome." 

^  Kot  to  me,"  returned  Fanny,  gravely  shaking  her  head ;  ^  he 
ce8  no  more  notice  of  me  than  if  I  was  a  kitten  when  you  are 

I  will  see  how  we  get  on  without  you  to-day." 
'  Xh'ay  be  prudent  and  steady,"  cried  Kate,  laughing  ,  **  though 
XH  sure  Sir  Hugh  is  a  pattern  of  propriety." 
^anny  ran  away  upstairs,  dashed  hastily  into  her  own  room, 
<xed  a  blue  bow  on  the  side  of  the  pale  brown  plaits  into  which 
'  luir  was  braided,  re-arranged  her  collar,  and  put  on  a  fiesh 
^  of  snowy  cufEs ;  then,  with  a  pleasant  approving  nod  to  her 
E^  image  in  the  glass,  walked  away  softly  and  tapped  at  the 
'^ring-roouL 

Come  in,"  said  Galbraith  ;  and  Fanny  entered  in  some  nervous 
^d,  but,  nevertheless,  with  a  firm  determination  to  tease  and 
^%xj  the  enemy  so  far  as  in  her  lay.  He  was  stauding  near  the 
^dow,  and  looking  towards  the  door  with  an  eager,  kindled  look 
t^  eyes,  which  altered  visibly  and  unflatteringly. 

Mrs.  Temple  desired  me  to  say,"  began  Fanny,  advancing  with 
^ent  timidity,  "  she  is  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  come  as  sha  if 
B^  busy,  and  would  yon  mind  having  me  ?" 
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A  smile — a  rather  kindly  smile— brightened  Galbraitl 
again.  ''  You  are  very  good  to  come,"  he  said  ;  "  I  ought 
sider  myself  fortunate  in  haying  so  charming  a  little  sec 
but  I  must  say  your  cousin  is  the  better  amanuensLs  of  the 

"  He  is  yery  imx)ertinent/'  thought  Fanny  ;  "  he  never 

venture  to  talk  like  that  to  Kate.    He  wants  to  find  out  alj 

her;  he  shan't  I— So  I  told  Mrs.  Temple/*  she  said  alouc 

•  that  I  was  more  stupid  than  usual ;  but  she  said  it  was  be 

Voake  mistakes   in   your  letters  than  her  business,"  cot 

^•iyinny,  looking  up  in  his  face  with  an  innocent  smile. 

*'  The  deuce  she  did  I"  exclaimed  Galbraith,  looking  grin 
moment,  and  then  laughing.  '*  I  am  much  obliged  to  her ;  p 
she  is  right !    Did  she  tell  you  to  say  this  ?" 

"  Oh  no  !  and  pray.  Sir  Hugh,  don't  tell !" 

"I  never  was  a  tell-tale.  Come,  I  will  not  keep  you 
And  he  placed  a  chair  for  her  at  the  table,  where  he  had  8 
laid  the  writing  materials  in  readiness.  He  was  indeed  t 
annoyed  and  disappointed.  When  Mrs.  Temple's  note  had  r 
him  that  morning,  he  determined  not  to  let  all  Saturday  an 
day,  and  probably  Monday,  pass  without  having  a  letter  \ 
by  his  interesting  landlady — and  not  a  word  with  her  either 
it  was  the  only  shadow  of  amusement  or  occupation  he  ho 
he  was  not  going  to  resign  it.  Of  course,  if  he  hadn't  be 
hinged  by  that  confounded  accident,  he  never  would  hav) 
driven  so  hard  for  one  or  the  other,  but  it  is  wonderful  how 
fellow  gets  used  to  things ;  and  then  there  was  the  oddi 
curiosity.  So  he  framed  his  verbal  reply,  as  he  thought 
cunningly,  to  secure  one  interval  before  five  o'clock,  and  no 
provoking  widow  had  sent  her  silly,  insignificant  little  assist 
her  place,  and  cheated  him  after  alL  Still  he  must  not  c 
that  he  could  do  without  a  letter  being  written  very  we 
when  Fanny  was  seated,  he  began  rather  rapidly,  standing  o; 
to  the  little,  half -frightened,  wholly  daring  scribe,  and  gr 
the  back  of  a  chair  with  his  bony,  sinewy  hand  :  *'  My  dear  Uj: 
Thanks  for  yours  of  the  30th.  I  am  nearly  all  right,  oi 
quite  able  to  manage  my  own  correspondence,  as  you  see." 
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**  Stop,  stop,  stop  \"  cried  Fanny  ;  "  who  in  the  world  could  keep 

ip  with  yoa  ?    I  am  sare  yoa  do  not  ran  on  like  that  when  Mrs. 

I^npb  writes  for  yon.    I  have  only  got  to  *  all  right '  now  ;  do 

hvgive  me,  and  go  on  again.** 

''I  b^  yonr  pardon/*  returned  Galbraith,  smiling,  and  recom- 


Aie  there  two  r*8  in  correspondence  ?*'  was  Fanny's  next  query. 
'It's  not  the  least  matter,*'  he  replied,  "  he  will  know  what  you 
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'What  /  mean,**  repeated  Fanny,  still  writing.    "What  you 
nther  ;  but  it  would  be  better  this  Mr.  Upton  thought  you 
:  von  with  proi)erly  educated  people  than  real  shopkeepers." 

CUbraith  made  a  mental  note  of  the  expression,  and  grew  less 
-  *&noQ8  to  dismiss  his  secretary. 

''ITpton  must  be  delighted  to  have  nice  legible  letters,  I  imagine 
"**»  double  e,' "  spelt  Fanny,  "  I  have  done  that.** 

**  I  am  much  obliged  for  your  offer  of  a  visit,  but  I  hope  to 

^f^  this  in  a  few  days ;  it  is  a  dull  hole,  with  nothing  in  the 

*°^pe  of  sport  or  occupation,  and  not  a  soul  to  speak  to  but  a 

''*^ping  old  doctor ;  I  would  rather  meet  you  in  town. — ^At  any 

^^y  it  would  be  an  infernal  bore  to  have  him  here  !** 

^albraith  had  dictated  the  first  of  the  sentences  slowly,  aud 

^<l  nncanscioualy  spoken  out  his  reflection.     "  Have  you  that 

^^^?**  he  asked,  after  a  pause. 

"^  Just  finished,"  said  Fanny,  with  an  air  of  great  diligence,  and 

^Hing  as  the  wrote  "  b  o  r  e.** 

""^  Why,  yon  haven*t  written  thatf' 

**  Tee,  of  course  I  have ;  I  thought  it  was  a  little  uncivil.    Oh, 

^r !  I  am  so  sorry !  I  knew  I  should  be  stupid  I    Pray  don*t  be 

-^ry.    I  will  make  a  nice  clean  copy  if  you  will  tell  me  the  rest.*' 

*  •  Angry  I  what  business  have  I  to  be  angry  ?    I  am  under  great 

^^ligitions  to  yon  and  Mrs.  Temple  ;  besides,  it  was  my  own  fault. 

^^^  add,  if  you  please,  that  I  hope  to  be  able  to  write  in  a  few 

^^  myself  at  greater  length,  and  that  will  do." 

Taony  wrote  diligently  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  with  an  air 

^  profound  attertion  read  over  th^  letter,  crossing  out  here  and 

16 
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there.    "  I  really  feel  quite  ashamed  of  myself/'  she  said,  taking 
a  fresh  sheet  of  paper.    "  But  3frs.  Temple  would  send  me/* 

To  this  Galbraith  made  no  immediate  reply — he  even  moved 
away  to  the  window,  not  to  draw  his  secretary's  attention  from  her 
task ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  accomplished,  he  said  as  he  glanced 
over  the  result,  "  Then  it  bores  Mrs.  Temple  to  write  for  me  ?" 

^'  No,  no  I"  returned  Fanny  in  a  tone  of  palpably  polite  deniaL 
"  She  is  always  very  obliging ;  but  to-day  she  was  busy,  and  anxious 
to  get  everything  out  of  the  way  before  our  London  agent  comes 
— ^his  coming  is  always  an  event,  you  know." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Galbraith,  availing  himself  of  her  disposition  to 
talk.    '*  Perhaps  he  is  a  friend  as  well  as  an  agent." 

"  Oh  yes,"  replied  Fanny,  dotting  the  "  i's "  and  crossing  the 
'*  t*B  "  of  the  letter  he  returned  to  her  to  be  folded  and  addressed, 
and  just  glandng  up  at  intervals  to  see  the  effect  of  her  words  ; 
"  he  is  a  dear  old  friend  of  Mrs.  Temple's.  She  knew  him  before 
she  was  married,  and  he  is  so  kind." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Sir  Hugh,  pulling  out  his  moustache  and  staring 
away  into  vacancy  ;  "  indeed  I  I  suppose  he  is  an  old  experienced 
man  of  business  ?" 

**  Oh,  very  experienced  I  But  as  to  age — well,  he  is  older  than 
lam." 

"  Older  than  you  are !"  echoed  Galbraith.  "  Why,  you  are 
younger  than  your  sister,  or  cousin,  whichever  it  is  ?" 

"  You  mean  Mrs.  Temple,"  said  Fanny,  avoiding  a  direct  reply 
as  to  the  relationship.  **  Yes,  she  is  older  than  I  am ;  but  you 
know  the  great  firms  don't  like  elderly  travellers." 

''  He  is  a  traveller,  then  ?" 

Fanny  nodded. 

Galbraith  hesitated  :  he  felt  it  would  not  be  honourable  to  cross- 
examine  this  little,  good-humoured  chatterbox  ;  still  he  longed  to 
have  some  more  talk  upon  the  interesting  topic  of  the  "  London 
agent,"  for  he  felt  strangely  savage  at  the  idea  of  a  confounded 
commercial  traveller — a  fellow  redolent  of  bad  cigars,  audacious 
with  the  effrontery  acquired  by  bar  and  billiard-rooms,  vulgarly 
finci  and  hideously  ill-dressed,  coming  into  close  contact  with  his 
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■pnmly  landlady — ^indeed,  the  notion  of  any  man,  high  or  low, 
Htanaiig  into  that  quiet,  simple  Eden  where  he  had  hitherto  been 
Wj^Kk  Adam,  was  infinitely  disgusting  and  Tezatious.  Meantime, 
Hbi  Fanny  watched  with  supreme  satisfaction  the  dropping  of  his 
^nom  and  general  clouding  oyer  of  his  countenance  ;  silence  had 
Hhrted  long  enough  she  thought,  so  she  said  softly,  "  You  will  not 
^BMntkni  what  I  repeated  just  now  ?  I  mean  what  Mrs.  Temple 

^p    ''Toa  may  trust  me.    Would  the  consequences  be  dreadful  ? 

HYoold  she  give  you  a  wigging  ?" 

B    **]lo ;  bat  it  would  vex  her,  and  she  has  had  enough  to  vex  her.*' 

B    "I  fear  so.    Beverses,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ?*' 

B    '^Tes;  oh,  she  has  been  robbed  and  plundered  in  the  most 

B  Aniefnl  manner,  and  basely  treated  altogether." 

B    *Did  you  know  the  late  Temple  ?" 

■  '^Ko ;  but  I  have  seen  him." 

H     **  Well,**  said  Galbraith,  gallantly  resisting  his  inclination  to  get 

■  flift  whole  truth  from  Fanny,  '^  I  shall  have  a  melancholy  evening 
V  tn  alone  here.  You  have  been  very  good  to  let  me  come  and  have 
H  •  talk  with  you  sometimes ;  I  imagine  you  have  done  more  for  me 
B  ttaa  old  Slade.  However,  I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  solitude 
I  *r  to-night.** 

W  And  to-morrow  night,**  said  Fanny,  pressing  the  top  of  her  pen 
r  ^fitnst  her  lips,  as  she  looked  up  mischievously. 

"  Xou  need  not  warn  me  off  the  premises,"  said  Galbraith,  with 
*  <BiiIe.  **  I  did  not  intend  to  intrude  to-morrow  evening,  nor 
■^  1  am  asked,*' 

^ow,  there!  I  never  can  do  or  say  anything  right  I*'  cried 
^^y  in  pretty  despair.  "  I  only  meant  to  say,  that  although  to- 
^^'^w  will  be  Sunday,  we  must  talk  of  business,  because  he  comes 
^  "^Idom,  and  then  you  might  not  like  Tom,  and  Tom  might  not 

*»  you  r 

Tom '  might  not  like  me,  eh  ?    So  you  call  your  agent  Tom." 
Ton  would  not  have  me  call  him  Mr. —  Jones,"  cried  Fanny, 
.  F^^g  herself  up  just  in  time  ;  and  then  reflecting,  with  horror, 
}.    Tbat  is  a  shocking  story,  I  wish  I  hadn't  said  it." 
L  V6-2 
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"  Tom  Jones/'  repeated  Sir  Hugh,  ludghisg  ;  ''  a  dangeroui  aorl 
of  name.     No,  you  are  quite  right  to  prefer  Tom  to  Mr.  Joneft.*" 

"  I  must  go  away/*  exclaimed  Fanny.  '*  I  hsTe  quite  finished 
the  letter.  Oh  I  I  forgot— Dr.  Slade  left  word  that  he  could  no 
call  thia  evening,  because  Lady  Styles  has  letnmed,  and  he  is  goinf 
to  dine  with  her.** 

**  Liady  Styles  I"  repeated  Galbraith.  "  Does  she  not  live  at  a 
place  called  Weston  ?  I  believe  she  is  an  aunt,  or  cousin,  or  grand* 
mother  of  Upton's." 

"  Of  iVxi  gentleman's  ?"  said  Fanny,  holding  up  the  letter.  "  Thai 
I  am  sure  you  will  not  be  at  a  loss  for  society  any  l(»iger  :  she  will 
come  and  see  you  every  day  and  tell  you  everything,  and  make  yov 

tell  everything.    She  is  fond  of  K ^Mrs.  Temple,'*   remember 

ing  the  strict  injunctions  she  had  received  not  to  breathe  the  Dtm 
of  Kate ;  "  but  she  nearly  drives  her  mad  with  questions." 

*'  But  what  would  induce  her  to  trouble  herself  about  me?" 

"  She  was  here  the  evening  you  were  brought  in  like  a  dead  crea- 
ture— what  a  fright  we  had ! — and  you  may  be  sure  she  has  written 
to  this  Mr.  Upton  to  know  all  about  you.*' 

"  This  will  be  a  visitation  !  I  am  glad  you  have  given  me  a  hint," 
returned  Galbraith.  **  And  you  must  go  ?  you  couldn't  leave  Mm 
Temple  and  her  agent  to  talk  business,  and  make  my  tea  ?'* 

"  Indeed  I  could  not/'  said  Fanny  indignantly. 

"  Well,  good-morning,  Mias  Lee/'  rejoined  Galbraith,  laughiv^S 
*' remember,  I  will  not  venture  downstairs  again  unless  I  ^ 
askod." 

"  And  then  Mrs.  Temple  will  know  I  have  been  committing  s^^ 
stupidity/'  cried  Fanny,  forgetting  her  dignity.  "  Do  come  da^ 
to  tea  on  Monday,  Sir  Hugh  !" 

"  What  I  even  if  *  Tom '  is  there  ?" 

"  Ah  I  there  is  no  chance  of  that,"  said  Fanny,  shaking  b 
head. 

"  If  I  have  any  letters  to  answer  I  will  venture  down,  then, 
ask  for  assistance,"   replied  Galb**aith,  smiling,  and  opening  t> 
door  for  her  to  pass  out.     As  he  did  so  the  sound  of  a  man's  voi 
and  some  slight  commotion  rose  up  from  below;  while   Fani 
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y  Unshed,  and  brightened  all  oyer,  like  some  rippling  stream 
the  snn  suddenly  shines  out  from  behind  a  cloud ;  and,  with 
j^  biaty  "  good-morning/*  went  quickly  away. 

**!  suspect  'Tom*  is  in  clover  when  he  comes  down  here," 

flumght  Galbndth,  closing  the  door  and  resuming  his  arm-chair 

Ud  »  tough  article  in  the  Quarterly.    '*  He  can't  make  love  to  both 

of  them,  and  that  nice  little  thing  takes  no  common  interest  in  his 

•oming.    Who  the  deuce  can  he  be?    What  can  they  all  be? 

are  more  than  tradespeople.    I  wish  I  could  get  at  their 

Miss  Fanny  let  out  they  were  not  real  shopkeepers. 

!  what  is  it  to  me  ?    I  have  no  business  to  pry  into  Mi-s. 

1^nip]e*8  affairs  ;  she  would  pull  me  up  very  short  if  I  tried.    I 

^  go  away  next  week  if  I  feel  strong.    The  doctor  says  I  must 

^care  of  my  head,  and  I  shall  never  be  so  quiet  anywhere  as 

w.   I  wish  that  old  woman  may  break  her  leg  or  her  neck,  or 

tty^luiig  to  prevent  her  coming  here  to  destroy  one's  comfort,"  for 

Utffiith  &lt  it  would  never  do  to  have  his  fair  landlady's  letter- 

VQimg  and  general  intercourse  with  a  man  of  his  position  known  : 

over  and  over  again  he  revolved  the  subject  in  his  noind.    The 

QfttBrterly  was  thrown  to  the  other  end  of  the  roouL     He  could 

^  bear  the  idea  of  leaving ;  and  yet  go  he  ought,  he  must.    At 

hit  be  started  up,  put  on  his  hat,  and  walked  away  to  the  stables 

be  bad  taken,  to  have  a  chat  about  the  '*  bonnie  beasts  "  with  his 

'^'vuit,  a  Torkshireman,  and  get  rid  of  himself.    He  had  not  yet 

F^  up  his  invalid  habits  of  early  dinner  and  a  ^*  something  " 

''ud  and  strengthening  before  he  went  to  bed.    Both  in  going  out 

^  returning  he  heard  ihe  sound  of  merry  voices  and  laughter, 

^"^int,  refined  laughter,  as  he  passed  the  doorcf  the  best  sitting- 

'^'^^^  ;  evidently  "  Tom "  was  an  acquisition ;  it  was  no  wonder 

^  did  not  want  him,  Hugh  Galbraith ! 

^^  servant  noticed  that  he  was  more  than  usually  silent,  and 
^7  *^ere  about  some  trifling  neglect  in  the  stable. 
^^^m  Mills  did  not  get  a  civil  look  when  she  brought  him  some 
9h\e  scolloped  oysters ;  but  at  last  the  uncomfortable  eveniug 
^^er,  Galbraith's  last  waking  thought  being  interrogative, 
^  the  deuce  is  Tom  ?' 


Was 
"Wh 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  three  friends,  oblivious  of  the  moody,  bored  baronet  upstairs, 
talked  far  into  the  night.  Tom  Reed  had  to  give  an  accurate  and 
detailed  account  of  his  play,  or  rather  after-piece  ; — they  had  just 
begun  to  be  called  *' curtain-lifters  *'  by  people  who  had  been  to 
French  theatres,  and  custom  was  veering  round  to  the  habit  of 
having,  by  some  Hibernian  process,  the  after-piece  first. 

Both  Mrs.  Temple  and  Fanny  were  burning  to  see  the  pro- 
duction of  Tom's  pen ;  they  had,  of  course,  greedily  read  all  the 
notices  and  criticisms  which  had  come  in  their  way,  still  that 
was  but  judging  at  gecond-hand,  and  to  see  it  was  the  grand 
desideratum. 

**  We  could  in  isiny  case  only  go  to  town  by  detachments,"  said 
Mrs.  Temple  ;  '^  we  could  not  both  be  away  together,  and  though 
I  could  go  up  alone  very  well,  it  would  hardly  do  for  Fanny,  un- 
less YOU  have  some  friend  who  would  take  her  in,  Tom/' 

*^  We  must  manage  it  somehow  !*'  cried  Tom.  "  It  will  run  a 
tolerably  long  time,  at  any  rate,  and  I  will  settle  some  plan.  Of 
course,"  turning  to  Kate, "  you  will  have  to  come  up  soon  to  lay  in 
your  spring  goods — isn't  that  the  term  ? — and  then  you  can  easily 
pay  the  ^  Lesbian '  a  visit.  I  really  should  like  to  know  your 
opinion  ;  you  are  a  tolerable  critic." 

**  There  !"  exclaimed  Fanny,  with  affected  indignation  ;  "  you 
don't  care  a  straw  what  I  think  !  But  I  can  assure  you  my  judg- 
ment would  be  much  more  original,  because  I  don't  stuff  my  head 
with  other  people's  notions  out  of  books,  like  Kate." 

"  Bravo  !"  said  Tom  ;  "your  own  opinion  pure  and  simple.    To 
tell  you  the  truth,  my  darling.  I  am  half  afraid  of  those  keen 
little  eyes  of  yours  :   they   spy  out  one's  failings  so  unreleiii- 
inirlv  !" 

"  Little  eyes,  indeed  I  Mr.  Joseph  Turner  thinks  them  big 
enough." 

*'  No  doubt  he  does,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  laughing.     ''  But  1 
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imagine  Fanny  has  choked  him  off,  for  we  haye  seen  little  oi 
nothing  of  him  for  some  time ;  not  since  Fan  8npx)ed  at  the 
paternal  residence/' 

'*  I  am  surprised  to  hear  it,"  said  Tom  gravely.  "  She  is  such 
an  arrant  flirt,  that,  in  the  absence  of  higher  game,  she  would  not 
mind  keeping  her  hand  or  eyes  in  by  practising  on  the  nearest 
haberdasher." 

**  Another  word  of  that  description,"  exclaimed  Fanny,  ^^and 
I  will  try  my  hand,  as  you  say,  on  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith!  He 
is  sulking  upstairs,  poor  fellow,  all  alone !  and  wanted  me  to 
stay  and  make  his  tea  for  him.  It's  not  too  late  to  give  him  his 
supper." 

**  You  know,"  said  Tom  Beed,  with  a  slight  change  of  tone,  "  I 
warned  you  to  steer  clear  of  Galbraith  when  I  was  down  here  last. 
He  only  knows  you  as  the  assistant  in  a  shop,  and  he  will  very 
likely  presume  upon  your  supposed  inferiority  of  position.  If 
he  had  met  you  at — say  at  Mrs.  Traverses  table  formerly,  would 
he  have  ventured  to  ask  you  to  make  his  tea  ?  Confound  his  im- 
pudence !" 

Fanny  clapped  her  hands  with  delight  at  this  ebullition,  and 
laughed  aloud. 

''  Do  not  be  ridiculous,  dear  Tom,"  cried  Mia.  Temple ;  ^^  do 
you  think  either  Fanny  or  I  would  go  near  Sir  Hugh  if  he  was 
inclined  to  give  himself  such  airs  ?  I  assure  you,  no  one  could 
behave  in  a  more  unobtrusive,  unobjectionable  manner  than  he 
does.  The  only  trouble  he  gives  is  caused  by  his  perpetual  desire 
to  write  abrupt,  and  it  seems  to  me  objectless  letters — ^he  certainly 
has  not  a  talent  for  composition — and  his  scarcely  concealed 
curiosity  to  know  who  we  really  are.  He  openly  professes  has  dis- 
belief in  our  seeming  ;  but  I  hope  and  think  he  will  go  away  next 
week.     There  is  really  nothing  to  keep  him." 

''  And  still  he  stays  !  That  is  odd,"  remarked  Tom,  looking  at 
his  mischievous  ,/£anc^£. 

"  It  is  not  me  I"  cried  Fanny,  too  earnest  to  be  correct ;  "  so  don't 
think  it." 

*'  Do  you  know  it  is  getting  very  late  ?"  said  the  fair  hostess. 
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"  Eleven,  by  Jupiter  I"  exclaimed  Tom,  looking  at  hi 
*'  Mrs.  Temple,"  he  continued,  "  ia  your  resolution  to  go  t 
to-morrow  as  fixed  as  fate  ?" 

"  Why  ?" 

*'  Because  I  want  a  long  ieU'd-iete  consultation  with  yt 
my  own  affairs.  Suppose  Fanny  represents  the  firm  at 
service,  and  then  she  shall  direct  my  steps  in  the  evening 
pleasant  glade,  where  we  can  discuss  the  result  of  th< 
council  ?" 

"  Very  well ;  that  will  suit  me  exactly,"  returned  Mrs. 
"  I,  too,  want  a  tSte-d-tete  consultation  with  you  ;  so  Fann] 
devotional  for  us  alL" 

**•  That  is  very  fine,'*  said  Fanny,  who  had  blushed  be 
when  Tom  spoke  of  consulting  Mrs.  Temple  about  his  ow 
**  I  am  to  be  banished,  whether  I  like  it  or  not.*' 

Good-nights  were  exchanged,  and  Tom  persuaded  h 
cousin  to  see  that  the  front  door  was  safely  fastened 
exit. 

The  succeeding  Sunday  was  the  first  real  spring  day  w 
visited  Pierstoffe  that  year.  The  sky  was  brightly  blue, 
sea,  stirred  by  light  airs,  soft  and  balmy  as  though  it  w< 
instead  of  April,  "  broke  into  dimples  and  laughed  in  t 
The  tide,  which  had  been  full  at  an  early  hour,  was  ebbin 
— Pierstoffe  bay  was  too  open  to  be  aflSicted  by  a  long 
bare  black  sea- weed  and  sludgy  sand  when  the  water  was 
the  difference  of  ebb  and  flow  was  not  great ;  a  soft 
fringe  of  wavelets  lapped  the  beach  as  if  they  loved  it. 
slip  before  the  Berlin  Bazaar  the  gaily  painted  pleasi 
were  not  yet  displayed ;  but  the  strong  brown  fishii 
battered  though  still  sturdy,  were  drawn  up  for  their  Ic 
Sunday  rest,  and  dotted  about  among  them  sundry  fi 
in  their  dark-blue  guernsey  jackets,  with  hands  deep 
trousers  pockets,  and  the  indescribable  lounging  move 
dicative  of  respite  from  toil,  smoked  pipes  of  peace  sn 
short  interjectionary  remarks.  The  cliffs  behind  the  Nort] 
lay  bathed  in  the  young  sunshinet  so  distinct  in  its  tender 
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from  the  fierce  glare  of  summer.     The  iiroy  cia^rs,  cusbionod  Ikto 

and  there   with    patches   of   soft   grcoii    turf    draped    with    lonj.^ 

pendent  taDgles   of  bramble   and   tufted   with   heather,  showed 

wondrously  clear,   beautified  by  the  magic  of  light ;    and    Sir 

Hugh  Galbraith,  who  dearly  loved  to  look  upon  the  face  of  nature 

*-«  dearly  as  though  he  could  have  written  reams  of  Terse  to  ex- 

presB  his  admiration,  perhaps  the  more  deeply  because  he  could  Hay 

^  little  about  it — finding  himself  too  early  even  for  the  active 

Kzv.  MillB,  strolled  out  to  taste  the  delicious  breeze,  and  talk,  in 

tticUy  the  abrupt  and  nnstudied  manner  that  suited  them,  to  the 

biioging  fishermen. 

"  m  hare  a  yacht,**  thought  Galbraith,  walking  slowly  away 

put  the  empty  lodging-houses  of  the  North  Parade ;  "  a  small  one 

^^^  not  cost  a  fortune.    I  wonder  could  I  manage  to  put  up  in 

the  old  place  for  the  summer  ?    I  hate  London,  I  don't  care  for 

^  Continent — the  regiment  will  not  be  home  for  another  six 

BMmthi ;  and  perhaps,  after  all,  I  may  leaye  it  and  go  into  Parlia- 

'oent    What  the  deuce  is  Payne  about,  that  he  has  given  me  no 

^'^oite  intelligence  of  the  purchase  he  hoped  to  manage  ?    I'll  write 

^  uixn  to-morrow ;  that  is  if  Mrs.  Temple  can  spare  the  time  to 

^'ite  for  me.    By  Jove !"  moving  the  hand  that  lay  in  his  sling, 

b«lieve  I  could  write  myself :  but  it  would  be  more  prudent 

*^  to  try  just  yet.    This  is  a  pretty  spot,  but  very  dull.    I  sup- 

*^^  I  was  a  good  deal  shaken  by  that  spill,  or  I  should  never  be 

^^fied  to  stay  here  so  long."     At  this  point  his  reflections  grew 

J/^  ^lear.    He  knew  in  his  heart  that  he  never  would  have  en- 

^^I'^^ci  a  life  so  different  from  all  he  had  been  accustomed  to,  had 

^ot  found  such  a  fascinating  secretary.    Nevertheless,  he  could 

.     ^  ^tay  much  longer ;  even  the  pleasure  of  his  sojourn  was  largely 

I    ^^nningled  with  annoyance,  ay,  with  pain.    Interviews  with  his 

*^^^Jady  were  always  difficult  to  contrive,  and  required  an  amount 

^     ^'^henmig  most  abhorrent  to  his  straightforward  and  somewhat 

^^^ineering  disposition.    Still,  to  go  away  and  never  see  her  face 

or  look  into  her  eyes  and  try  to  understand  their  varying 

^seinon  I— Galbraith  felt,  and  for  the  first  time  acknowledged 

^mself,  it  was  a  sacrifice  for  which  ho  hardly  had  strength. 


2r>o  //  /; n  dea  n es t  foe. 


Still  it  must  be  done.     He  was  no  trifler,  nor  was  she  a  womara.     "< 
be  trifled  with.     *'  I  will  ask  Slade  to-morrow  if  I  may  go  u^p      ^ 
town  next  week,"  thought  Galbraith,  turning  sharp  round  to  w 
back,  and  frowning  to  himself  at  the  mockery  of  asking  the  Doct 
consent.    '*  I  shall  be  all  right  when  I  am  away.    I  am  past  til^^ 
idiotic  period  of  boyish  spoonyism ;''  which  was  tme,  but  he  tor^^ytm 
that  childish  disorders  are  always  more  dangerous  in  maturi.'fcy^- 
Comforting  himself  with  this  incomplete  generalisation,  he  stroU^d 
on  slowly,  enjoying  the  delicious  morning  air,  the  contagions  j  o7' 
ful  spring  aspect  of  every  thing.   As  he  approached  the  open,  wh.^^ 
the  main  line  bifurcated  into  the  Stoneborough  Bead  and  Koxrtb 
Parade,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  gentleman  who  was  ^P* 
proaching  from  the  town. 

"  That's  not  a  Pierstofflan,"  said  Sir  Hugh  to  himself.  "  I^^r- 
haps  he  is  some  yachtsman,  who  has  got  afloat  early ;  at  any  r-tf^^ 
he  has  a  London  tailor,  yet  it*8  not  a  yachting  rig." 

The  object  of  his  remark  stopped  for  a  few  moments  at  the  9^"^ 
to  look  about  him,  and  then  turned  and  walked  straight  and 
oidedly  to  Mrs.  Templets  door,  which  was  opened  the  moment 
knocked  ;  and.  unless  Galbraith^s  eyes,  which  were  keen  and 
sighted,  deceived  him,  by  the  young  widow  herself. 

"  By  Jove !"  exclaimed  the  mortified  baronet,  **  by  Jove !  i 
Tom  !  and  he  is  a  gentleman— or  looks  like  one." 

Here  was  an  additional  shade  of  mystery  to  meditate  upon  du 
breakfast,  to  which  Galbraith  did  not  do  so  much  justice  as 
ought  after  his  early  stroll,  and  which  ho  permitted  Mills  to 
move  without  the  brief  but  emphatic  commendation  he 
bestowed.     In  truth,  Mills  was  an  irreconcilable,  and  all  the 
so  because  she  chose  to  interpret  the  genuine  satisfaction  ezp: 
by  Sir  Hugh  as  feeble  efforts  to  conciliate  her,  which  she  ba 
through  and  despised.     Wherea.s,  Galbraith  was  in  some  odd  w 
taken  by  her  gruff  civility  and  stiff  unconmiunicativeness,  an^ 
quite  unconscious  of  her  carefully-nursed  dislike,  ranked  her  in 
own  mind  as  a  **  first-rate  old  woman,  with  no  humbug  about  he: 

"  Wasn't  the  fish  right  ?'*  asked  Mills,  jealous  of  her  leputatio 

^  Oh  yes  ;  all  right,  thank  you." 
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*  ^'^^y  have  the  same  downstairs,  and  Mr.  Tom  says  it's  as  good 
•■  M*y  tilling  he  ever  had  at — somewhere  in  Paris." 

^  ^^  I  he  does  T  burning  to  ask  "  Tom's"  name,  but  disdaining 
•Bn»P"ti-tiona  information.  "  It  is  very  good.  You  can  take  away 
*•  ™Hsg8;  and — oh,  nothing — I  forgot  what  I  was  going  to  say." 
''^^IIb  is  evidently  an  old  family  servant,  has  known  her  mistress 
Bi  be^-tcr  times,"  pondered  Galbraith,  "  and  she  too  was  familiar 
with  ■!l*<j(m^  ^ho  was  no  Berlin  wool  agent,  not  he  ! — that  was  only 
t  bliixo.  r  which  Galbraith  did  not  like.  Mrs.  Temple  and  Miss 
^^^  ^^4  every  right  to  keep  their  affairs  to  themselves — but  false 
H>P®^X^anoe8 1  that  was  another  matter  altogether. 

B^^«  Sir  Hugh  hailed  with  pleasure  the  entry  of  his  servant 
^"^  'the  ordinary  demand  for  *^  orders,"  and  so  disposed  of  a 
^ME't^r  of  an  hour. 

^^  that  time  the  church  bells  began  to  ring  out,  and  Galbraith, 
'"'^^Hg  himself  with  the  Field,,  took  his  place  in  the  window  and 
^Killed  a  few  proprietors  of  the  deseiiied  lodging-houses  going  to 
*^^^li.  Presently  he  heard  the  entrance  door  open  and  shut.  He 
instantly  on  the  alert,  but  instead  of  the  two  figures  he  had 
^  regularly  sally  forth  on  preceding  Sabbaths,  there  was  only 
ly,  in  her  pretty  Sunday  half -mourning  attire.  She  turned  as 
^^  «ame  to  the  comer  of  the  house,  and  kissing  her  hand  with  an 
^^^  smile  to  some  one,  vanished  round  it. 

^o  Miss  Fanny  is  sent  to  church,  and  Mrs.  Temple  stays  to 

rV^^Xass  business  tete-d-teU  with  *  Tom,' — a  pleasant  arrangement  for 

/*^    *  dear  old  friend,'  as  that  little  minx  called  him,"  thought  Gal- 

^^^th  gloomily,  as  he  resorted  to  his  favourite  method  of  relief 

^^^^n  perturbed,  a  species  of  quarter-deck  walk  far  from  soothing 

^lie  dwellers  beneath  him,  while  he  strove  to  divert  his  mind  by 

^    ^^'^ming  his  future  movements,  with  an  odd,  irritated,  injured 

1^    ^^ling ;  for  he  resolved  stoutly  to  quit  the  rascally  hole  where  he 

been  so  long  yet  so  willingly  imprisoned,  next  week  at  the 

'thest.    But  somehow  no  suitable  scheme  presented  itself.    The 

»ple,  the  places,  the  amusements  of  which  he  thought  were  all 

^  ^tterably  distasteful,  absolutely  revolting.    '*  At  any  rate,"  he 

-4  to  himself,  as  he  seized  the  paper  once  more  with  a  desperate 
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determination  to  occupy  his  thoughts,  "  I  will  go  to  London  in    'i 
first  place.    I  will  find  out  something  to  do  with  myself  there.'  * 


In  the  meantime,  Tom  Reed  and  his  fair  client  settled  th^ 
selves  for  a  long  confidential  talk  as  soon  as  they  had  seen  Fan 
off. 

"  Tell  me  your  affairs  first,  Tom,"  said  Kate.  '*  I  do  not  faxi 
they  will  take  so  much  time  as  mine." 

*'  Oh,  mine  is  a  plain  unvarnished  tale ;  but  I  thought  I  shox 
like  to  talk  it  over  with  you  before  I  spoke  to  Fanny." 

"  I  rather  fancy  I  know  *  the  burden  of  your  song,* "  she  ^ 
turned,  smiling.    *'  Say  on." 

"  Well,  you  see,"  began  Beed,  drawing  his  chair  closer ;  ^  thin 
are  looking  up  with  me  at  last.  This  little  piece  of  mine  has  m^ 
a  hit ;  I  have  another  bespoke  and  on  the  stocks.  I  have  had 
private  note  from  poor  Pennington,  telling  me  that  he  does  ^ 
think  he  can  resume  his  editorial  duties ;  and  I  believe  I  am  pre'^ 
sure  to  be  his  successor.  This  advance  wiU  bring  me  in  a  dec^ 
income  ;  and  so  I  begin  to  think  I  may  venture  on  matrimony  !'* 

*'  I  thought  so,"  said  Mrs.  Temple  quietly. 

"  Looking  at  it  coolly  and  dispassionately,"  resumed  Tom,  wm 
sparkling  eyes,  *'  I  think  I  may  ;  but,  my  dear  Mrs.  Travers,  ncitbi 
Fanny  nor  I  would  dream  of  taking  any  step,  even  in  a  ri^ 
direction,  without  due  regard  to  the  interest  and  wishes  of  so  go^ 
a  friend  as  yourself.  If  Fanny  leaves  you — and  she  must  sor: 
day — what  will  you  do  ?" 

'*  I  do  not  know — I  do  not  know,"  returned  Kate  thoughtfully 
then  looking  suddenly  at  Tom  with  suspiciously  moist  eyes,  *' 
dare  say  it  is  selfish,  but  I  cannot  face  the  idea  of  living  here  wit] 
out  her.  She  makes  home  for  me ;  but  do  not  let  us  think  of  thi 
It  will  be  much  better  and  happier  for  Fanny  to  be  your  wife  thz 
my  assistant ;  only,  dear  Tom,  make  sure  that  you  can  afford 
marry  before  you  rush  into  matrimony  I" 

'^  Yon  may  be  sure  I  will ;  but  listen  to  me :  I  want  to  sett 
something  with  you  before  I  open  the  subject  with  Fanny.  If  si 
leaves  you,  will  you  nail  your  colours  to  the  mast  and  go  on  wii 
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the  Berlin  Bazaar  ?  You  know  the  undertaking  wears  its 
pleasantest  aspect  now;  but  picture  to  yourself  being  shut  up 
with  a  younger,  and  therefore  more  objectionable,  Miss  Potter — 
being  worse  off  considerably  than  if  you  were  utterly  alone  I  You 
couldn't  stand  it — I  know  you  could  not  I  You  would  murder  the 
assistant,  and  throw  yourself  into  the  sea,  or  be  driven  to  perform 
some  sort  of  tragedy  before  three  months  were  over,  believe  me  !'' 

"  It  is  a  dreadful  look-out,  I  acknowledge,"  said  Kate,  smiling  at 
Tom's  prophetic  energy.  "  StiU,  I  should  not  like  to  abandon  a 
tolerably  successful  undertaking  merely  to  avoid  a  little  personal 
discomfort — ^it  would  be  cowardly." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  replied  her  prime  counsellor.  "  It  is  an 
undertaking  in  which  you  ought  never  to  have  embarked.  I  was 
always  opposed  to  it.  I  can  see  clearly  enough  that  one  of  its 
attractions  was  the  home  and  occupation  it  offered  to  Fanny  ;  you 
have  stuck  to  her  like  a  trump ;  now  join  her  in  her  home — in  ours. 
You  will  get  back  your  money  for  this  concern  ;  it  is  worth  con- 
siderably more  than  you  gave  for  it.  You  can  afford  to  live  till 
you  find  some  more  congenial  employment.  I  will  find  that  for 
you.  If  you  would  only  write  as  you  talk,  what  a  lot  of  pleasant 
magazine  articles  you  could  turn  out  in  a  year  I  Come,  give  the 
matter  a  little  serious  thought  I  London,  you  know,  would  be  the 
best  place  to  hunt  up  the  tracks  of  the  true  wilL" 

'^  Tom,"  cried  Elate,  holding  out  her  hand  to  him,  *^  you  are  a 
good  fellow  ;  but  such  arrangements  seldom  answer.  Settle  your 
plans  with  Fanny ;  tell  her  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  see 
her  your  wife  ;  but  put  me  out  of  the  question.  I  may  come  and 
live  near  you.  I  may  adopt  some  other  line  of  life  ;  but  I  will  not 
quit  my  business  yet  awhile." 

*'  And  I  know  Fan  won't  listen  to  any  suggestion  of  leaving  you," 
said  Tom  gloomily. 

''  She  may — ^you  do  not  know.  O^n  the  subject,  and  I  will 
follow  it  up  if  you  wish,"  replied  Kate.  "  Now  have  you  quite 
said  your  say  ?" 

^'  Yes,  quite ;  and  I  am  all  ears  to  hear  yours." 

*'  First,  I  want  a  mva  voce  description  of  your  interview  with 
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^Ir.  Ford.     Your  letter  was  a  little  hurried,  though  it  was  r^i 
good  of  you  to  write  at  all  in  such  a  whirl." 

Tom  recapitulated  all  he  could  remember  of  the  conTersati^^ 
and  answered  many  questions.  Then,  after  sitting  quite  still  fiU 
silent  for  a  few  minutes,  Kate  exclaimed  quickly, 

''  And  what  impression  does  all  this  make  upon  you  ?" 

'*  Well,  no  particular  impression.    He  is  just  the  same  crotcfao  "i 
touchy,  worthy  soul  he  e^er  was  I    The  last  man  in  the  world 
tamper  with  any  document.    I  know  what  you  are  thinking  ^i^ 
but  he  would  not  haye  the  pluck — belieye  me,  he  would  not.*' 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  she.    "  Howeyer,  I  will,  in  the  strioteBt 
fidcnco,  show  you  the  letter  you  forwarded  from  him.    Not  a  W' 
of  the  contents  to  Fanny ;  she  could  not  refrain  from  laughing 
talking  about  it,  dear  thing  I" 

"  Of  course  she  could  not,"  returned  Tom,  as  Kate  rose,  and, 
locking  her  desk,  she  drew  forth  the  letter  and  handed  it 
him. 

Reed  read  it  through  in  silence,  except  for  a  few  indistinot 

''  The  presumptuous  blockhead  1"  he  exclaimed,  when  be 
''  He  seems  to  have  lost  his  senses  1    Why,  he  insinuates  that 

was  almost  an  accepted  lover  before  old 1  mean  Mr.  Tiay9  ^ 

came  into  the  field." 

''  Which  I  am  sure  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  deny  I"  cried  JL^"^ 
*'  You,  too,  then,  think  him  audacious  ?  I  was  not  sure  if  it  wa^ 
true  instinct  or  an  unwarranted  assumption  on  my  partw  Bememb*^ 
Tom,  I  was  in  a  lowly  state  of  life  enough  when  I  first  knew  1^ 
Ford." 

'*  AVhatever  you  were,  if  he  were  not  a  conceited  aas  ha  wovJ 
have  felt  he  was  not  your  equal.  And  then  to  raise  his  eyes  to  t> 
employer's  widow — a  woman  of  your  stamp  I  It  is  the  hei^t  ^ 
presumption  1" 

"^  Now,  Tom,  perhaps  you  think  I  am  justified  in  doubting  him  f 

"  Well,  no  1  It  is  scarcely  logicaL  Why  should  he  try  to  veduOi 
the  woman  he  loved  to  penury  ?  Why  should  he  enrich  her  eneniy 
and  defraud  himself  ?    Why " 

**  It  seems  a  far-fetched  idea,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Temple,  ^  anl 
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9*^Ifluuiot  get  rid  of  it.    Yon  know  the  day  he  brought  me  that 

^  vill — as  I  shall  always  consider  it ;  he  offered  to  cancel  or 

^tttroy  it — ^I  forget  exactly  what  he  said — but  something  to  that 

^^  Iscaioely  noticed  at  the  time,  but  I  haye  often  thought  of 

itsmoa" 

''Did  he  ?"  said  Beed,  who  was  looking  through  the  letter  again. 
^bat  was  queer.    What  do  you  suppose  was  his  object  ?" 
'^  1  can  hardly  say ;  he  thought  probably  my  dislike  and  indig- 
'^tlon  against  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  might  haye  tempted  me  to  con- 
'^^  ;  and  then  what  a  hold  he  would  haye  had  upon  me  I" 

^*  By  €^eorge  I  I  could  neyer  belieye  that  proper  old  boy  would 
'^  ^iich  a  yilLun  I  I  think,  my  fair  friend,  you  romance  a  little — 
^  "the  better  for  a  literary  future.*' 

**^  Do  not  laugh  at  me,  Tom  ;  and  pray  do  not  lose  sight  of  Ford. 
^^  whole  soul  is  as  fixed  as  oyer  on  the  hope  of  clearing  myself 
^^^my  husband's  memory  from  the  foul  slander  of  that  abomin- 
^X«  wiU." 
^^Iwill  help  yon  with  all  my  wits !"  cried  Tom,  remembering 
creditable  acquaintance  Trapes  and  his  inquiries.  '*  But  I  dare 
encourage  you  to  hope.  Tou  say  this  Galbraith  is  going  to 
>ve  :  I  would  adyise  you  when  he  is  just  goiug  off  to  make  your- 
^^  known,  and  then  I'll  take  long  odds  that  he  will  make  better 
^fers  of  a  settlement,  and  you  might  arrange  things  comfortably. 
^  need  not  interfere  with  another  will,  should  it  turn  up." 

"  Neyer  offer  me  such  adyice  again !"  cried  Mrs.  Temple  indig- 
nantly.   "  It  is  a  positiye  insult." 

"I  am  done  then,"  said  Tom  submissively.  After  a  few 
foments'  thought,  he  asked,  "  Do  you  think  Ford  eyer  dabbled  in 
toy  betting  or  turfy  transactions  ?" 

"  I  should  say  not — certainly  not.    Why  do  you  ask  ?" 
^  Because  a  yery  queer  character  was  making  inquiries  about  him 
the  other  day."    And  Tom  proceeded  to  describe  his  conyersation 
with  Trapes. 

*'  It  is  curious,"  said  Eate  reflectiyely,  after  listening  with  deep 
attention  to  his  account ;  "  but  I  cannot  see  that  this  supposed 
debt  of  Ford's  can  affect  me  in  any  way,  even  if  true ;  and  I  pre- 
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sume  your  friend  has  some  powers  of  invention,  as  yon  s 
once  on  the  press." 

"  No  doubt.  I  believe  very  little  he  says ;  but  that  he 
find  Ford— or  the  man  he  resembled — ^is  a  fact,  whatever  tl 
and,  moreover,  he  knows  something  of  Mr.  Traverses  pet 
"  True,**  returned  Kate*;  and  then  fell  into  a  fit  of  thoi 
which  she  roused  herself  by  a  sort  of  effort  to  ask,  '*  Wfa 
man  Trapes  to  be  found  ?" 

^'  Oh !  I  have  not  an  idea ;  indeed,  I  had  no  inclinatio 
up  the  connection." 
"  I  wish  we  knew." 

**  Better  have  nothing  to  say  to  him ;  he  would  only  pei 
to  throw  away  your  money." 

Mrs.  Temple  made  no  reply ;  but  again  opening  her  < 
out  a  memorandum-book,  in  which  she  began  to  write, 
was  the  date  of  your  interview  ?"  she  asked.    Tom  gave 
it  was  identical  with  the  first  appearance  of  his  play  h( 
well.    A  few  more  questions  proved  she  was  putting 
substance  of  Reed's  communication. 
''  May  I  ask  what  that  is  for  ?"  said  Tom. 
**  This  is  my  evidence-book,"  replied  KatOj  turning 
pages.    *'  I  put  down  here  everything,  great  and  small,  tb 
me  as  bearing  in  any  possible  way  upon  my  case.'* 

"  I  protest  you  are  a  first-rate  solicitor  spoiled  by  ^ 
What  suggested  such  a  business-like  proceeding,  posit: 
natural  in  a  woman  ?" 

**  I  cannot  tell ;  dwelling  intensely  on  a  topic  is  somel 
boring  for  a  well,  I  imagine.  If  yon  only  go  on  long  en 
deep  enough,  you  are  sure  to  strike  an  idea — or  a  spring 
you  know,  poor  Mr.  Travers  was  always  making  notes  of 
suggestions,  and  all  sorts  of  things  that  might  by  any  \ 
be  useful.'* 

**  Believe  me,  Mrs.  Travers — ^well.  Temple  I  I  must  tn 
member  it — you  have  admirable  qualities  for  a  writer.     T] 
of  a  diary,  if  intelligent,  is  the  possessor  of  a  mine.'* 
**  I  trust  this  will  prove  one  to  me  ;  but— oh  !  here  is 
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vfittt  jonng  ponon  entered,  prayer-book  in  hand,  and  announced 
^■■phant^  that  8he  had  been  escorted  back  from  church  by  Mr. 

"Hife  yon  finished  yonr  consultation  yet  ?"  she  continued,  '*  or 
Ul  I  go  out  again  ?  I  dare  say  Mr.  Turner  is  lingering  outside, 
nd will  not  mind  keeping  me  company  a  Httle  while." 


OHAPTEB  XXm. 

7XDA7  was  not  yet  over.  It  had  been  a  very  long  day  to  Sir 
Hgh  Galbraith.  Some  of  it  he  had  disposed  of  indifferently,  by 
^  how  he  could  drive  without  the  whip-hand,  and,  accompanied 
lus  groom,  had  gone  nearly  over  to  Stoneborough,  and  now  he 
i  once  more  taken  his  post  of  observation  in  the  window.  The 
^  bad  been  beautiful  throughout,  and  the  sun  had  nearly  accom- 
ibed  his  daily  task,  so  far  as  Pierstoffe  was  concerned.  The 
^h  bells  had  not  yet  rung  out.  All  was  quiet — the  inhabitants 
^  at  tea — and  Galbraith's  reflections  were  interrupted  by  the 
France  of  Mrs.  Mills  bearing  a  tray  with  a  huge  cup,  a  tiny 
KU  ewer,  and  a  plate  of  thin  brown  bread  and  butter,  such  as 
ftugh  loved. 

tVs  a  thought  early/*  she  said,  setting  down  these  good  things 

small  table  beside  him.    *'  But  maybe  you  won't  mind,  because 

blie  girl's  Sunday  out ;  and  as  my  missus  is  having  her  tea,  I 

^ht  I  would  get  it  all  over  before  I  dressed.** 

^bndth  nodded  a  reluctant  assent,  and  Mrs.  Mills  departed. 

xrerything  must  give  way  to  Tom — even  a  good  solvent  tenant 

liimself .    Tom,  he  supposed,  wanted  an  evening  walk,  and  he, 

BLugh,  must  have  his  tea  forced  down  his  throat  an  hour  too 

..    He  wondered  if  Tom  was  to  have  a  tete-d-tite  walk  as  well 

tete-d-tete  conversation.    He  would  have  a  look  as  they  went 

If  that  nice  little  Fanny  was  excluded  from  the  walk  as  well 

3e  talk,  he  must  conclude  that  Tom — confound  him  I — ^was  the 

Dw's  lover,  and  poor  Fanny  was  an  ill-used  girL    For  he  had 

17 
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never  seen  startled  deli^^'ht  if  he   had  not  read  it  in  Fanny's  c*' 
when  she  heard  that  fellow's  voice  the  evening  before.     And  ad  I 
sort  of  feeling  rippled  over  his  heart  or  brain — or  whatever  thinlcB 
— like  the  momentary  crisping  of  water  by  a  sudden  breeze,  that  i*^ 
would  be  very  delightful  to  see  any  face  brighten  thus  for  him — ^ 
brighten  honestly,  naturally,  even  a  plain  face  ;  but  how  gloriooBl^ 
would  such  eyes  as  Mrs.  Temple's  light  up !     Strange,  that  tt&^ 
grandest,  the  most  striking  expression  he  had  ew  read  in  the«3A 
was  defiance,  almost  detestation,  and  it  always  snggested  the  id^^ 
of  how  they  would  speak  a  different  and  opposite  passion.    Hov^^^' 
ever,  the  tea  was  very  refreshing  after  his  drive,  and  the  bread  ti^  ^ 
butter  not  unacceptable.    By  the  time  both  were  finished,  Galbrai4t^ 
heard  voices  beneath,  and  looking  out,  beheld  the  two 
escorted  by  Tom,  sally  forth — ^Mrs.  Temple,  as  nanal,  in  black, 
a  white  shawl  over  her  arm. 

'*  The  three  of  them,  by  Jove  !'*  murmured  Qalbraith  to  himssLr:^ 
"  I  never  expected  that." 

He  watched  them  to  the  division  of  the  main  street  into 
high-road  to  Stoneborough  and  that  leading  to  the  North 
Here  they  paused  and  seemed  to  talk  awhile ;  then  Fanny 
Tom  went  to  the  left  along  the  high-road,  and  Mrs.  Templ-^ 
took  the  more  direct  line  to  the  right,  as  if  intending  to  stroL-^ 
along  the  Parade. 

So  far  as  Galbraith  knew  her  stroll  would  be  limited.  He  wa^ 
not  aware  of  any  outlet  beyond  the  gravel  sweep  whereon  \ha 
dowagor  barouches  and  invalid  chairs — which  in  the  season  moved 
slowly  to  and  fro  along  the  sea  front — turned  and  came  back  agaio. 
He  watched  assiduously  for  ton,  fifteen,  twenty  minutes  ;  still  no 
sign  of  the  figure  he  looked  for.  A  genial  glow  began  to  replace  tha 
dull,  irritated,  injured  sensation  which  oppressed  Galbraith  all  day. 
Perhaps  she  was  sitting  down  with  a  book  !  At  the  thought,  he 
caught  up  his  hat  and  was  off,  with  long,  swift  steps,  to  teat  the 
truth  of  Ms  conjecture. 

But  the  few  seats  on  the  Esplanade  were  all  untenanted.  No 
one,  save  a  few  of  those  inveterate  loungers,  the  fishermen,  was 
abouU      Where  had  that    puzzling  landlady  of   his  vanished? 
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'Bnehing  the  far  end  of  the  Esplanade,  where  a  roagh  sort  of 
imttwork,  formed  of  pieces  of  rock,  stones,  clay,  and  supporting 
'Men,  had  been  piled  np  against  the  sea,  he  looked  round  care- 
ftfl^,  tnd  perceired  the  pathway  which  Mrs.  Temple  had  dis- 
flOfwed  about  a  year  before. 

She  must  haye  followed  this  track,  unless  indeed  she  had  gone 
B  to  pay  a  Yisit  to  one  of  the  shuttered,  blank-looking,  North 
Fnade  houses.  This  was  highly  improbable  ;  so  Galbraith  pressed 
V  rapidly,  with  eagerness  and  exhilaration — his  pulses  beating 
bit,  somewhat  to  his  own  surprise. 

lleantime  Mrs.  Temple — as  she  must  be  called  in  this  portion  of 
^itoiy — strolled  on  leisurely,  glad  to  be  alone,  that  she  might 
"lUune  and  reason  away  a  certain  feeling  of  depression  and  dis- 
bav  that  had  been  fretting  her  spirit  since  her  talk  with  Toul 
^  luid  shared  in  the  cheerful  pleasantry  of  their  mid-day  dinner; 
^  had  played  her  part  of  hostess  as  brightly,  as  cordially  as  ever; 
^t  Under  all  there  was  the  unrOst — the  fear  of  an  unavoidable  and 
l**iful  change. 

•The  silence  and  beauty  around  calmed  her  perturbed  thoughts — 
^''^tied,  but  did  not  cheer.  The  deeper  chords  of  her  nature 
^^ted  to  the  mute  language  of  sea  and  sky  and  rock,  and  reso- 
"^te  endurance  rather  than  cheerful  resignation  seemed  the  key- 
V>te  to  which  she  would  tune  her  spirit. 

She  reached  the  little  jetty  before  described,  and,  walking  to 

the  end,  seated  herself  upon  the  bench.    It  was  evident  that  she 

i&nst  not  count  on  Fanny's  companionship  much  longer,  and  how 

would  it  be  then  ?    Could  she  face  the  terrible  isolation  of  tlie 

life  she  had  adopted  ?    Worse  than  isolation,  the  company  witb- 

oot  companionship  of  an  assistant  of  the  ordinary  shopwoman 

lype? 

For  the  first  time  Kate  regretted  her  choice  of  an  occupation, 
and  with  all  her  liberal  tendencies,  felt  the  impassable  nature  of 
the  gulf  fixed  between  the  habits,  thoughts,  and  manners  of  the 
class  she  had  quitted  and  that  which  she  had  adopted. 

"  It  will  be  less  and  less  as  education  and  common  sense  spread 
op  and  down  ;  but  at  present  it  is  harder  to  bear  than  I  expected. 

y— 2 
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Is  it  (\\uU\  t.ur  nt'  T«»ni.  when  lie  knew  that  I  uiulertoi)k  this  baa^i 
ness  as  mucli  on  Fanny's  account  as  my  own,  to  take  her  from  izx« 
so  soon  ?     Pooh  !  how  self  blinds  one.     Of  course  Fanny  is 
first  consideration,  and  it  is  far  better  for  her  to  be  his  wife 
my  assistant.     Dear  Fan !  I  trust  in  Heaven  he  will  be  good 
her  ;  but  matrimony  is  a  fearful  trial,  and  does  not  want  a  thir^l 
in  the  house  to  increase  its  dangers.    No !  come  what  may,  I  will 
not  desert  the  course  I  have  marked  for  myself  until  I  haTe  eitber 
succeeded  in  upsetting  the  will  or  given  up  all  hope,  or  find  tift* 
Berlin  Bazaar  will  not  pay ;  but  when  Fanny  leaves  and  I  am 
much  alone,  I  will  try  if  I  can  write,  as  Tom  suggested.    I  h«v« 
plenty  of  time  before  me,  and  I  must  not  allow  myself  to  fas  a 
coward  ;  but  the  loneliness — ah  1" 

Gazing  out  over  the  sea,  she  let  her  thoughts  drift  frssl^* 
vaguely  to  the  past,  its  tenderness,  its  high  hopes,  its  bright  antici' 
pations,  the  long,  dutiful  suppression  of  her  married  existence,  hac^ 
glimpse  of  life  and  liberty,  her  cruel  reverse.  The  soft,  solemn* 
loveliness  of  the  evening  disposed  her  to  think  oompassionatel^ 
even  of  herself. 

The  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  cliffs,  but  the  slowly-fading  ligta.  ^ 
was  still  reflected  on  the  sky  opposite.    Towards  the  horison  "  tb--^ 
raven  down  of  darkness  '*  was  gathering,  but  above  it  lighter  an^ 
lighter  shades  of  grey  prevailed  up  to  a  pale  ashen  hue,  fleckec^ 
with  rosy  cloudlets,  varying  from  ruby  to  faint  opal  or  mother-of-* 
pearl  tints  of  exquisite  delicacy.    The  sea  was  still  and  smooth  ? 
the  breeze  of  the  morning  had  died  away,  and  the  giant  slept — 
only  the  soft  lulling  lap  of  tiny  ripples  against  the  huge  wet  black 
stones  which  lay  round  the  timbers  of  the  little  jetty  broke  the 
silence.    The  very  air  was  full  of  speechless  feeling — soft,  quiet, 
and  yet  not  without  the  chillness  of  early  spring — a  certain  cold 
which  seemed  an  expression  of  sadness.    Kate  opened  her  shawl, 
and,  wrapping  it  round  her,  leaned  her  clasped  hands  on  the  rail 
which  defended  her  resting-place,  while  she  looked  forth  with 
keenest  appreciation  on  sea  and  sky.    **  To  bear  is  to  conquer  our 
fate,*'  she  thought ;   '*  rather  a  heroic  quotation  a  propoi  of  a 
Berlin-wool  shop.     Ah  I  how  different  all  things  might  have  been 
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]lr.,TraTen  not  bean  separated  from  hia  cousin.    If  Hugh 


ft 


li  tUs  point  in  her  reflections  she  was  ahnost  startled  into 
[■  aonim    by    a    voioe   beside    her.      **Good    evening,    Mrs. 

''I  thoDght  ihia  hamit  was  only  known  to  myself,  the  coastguard, 

■Odtheaea-gulk,**  she  replied,  turning  to  face  the  man  she  had 

[JMi  thought  of,  and  in  her  surprise  speaking  more  hurriedly  than 

"How  did  yon  find  it  out  ?  * 

'Byacddenty"  said  Oalbraith  shortly,  but  he  smiled  upon  her 

inheipoke — smiled  1    Yee;  his  sombre,  stem,  and  usually  inex- 

)  eyes  dwelt  upon  her  smilingly,  tenderly.    She  did  not 

wv  the  effect  her  natural  impulsiye  address,  the  quick,  flit- 

«4  Unsh,  the  welcoming  smile  into  which  she  had  been  startled 

['  ^'I'OQgiit  upon  the  enemy ;  but  she  had  never  spoken  quite  like 

'  ^  to  him  before,  and  Galbraith  for  a  moment  forgot  there  was 

^  World  beyond  the  few  feet  of  planking  on  which  they  stood, 

^  the  stretch  of  sea  and  sky  before  them. 

^'Vliat  a  lovely  evening  I"  he  said,  not  finding  any  more  original 
'^'^^^k  after  a  short  pause,  and  sitting  down  beside  her.    "  This  is 
*P^t^  nook— do  you  often  come  here  ?" 
^ot  often.    I  cannot,  you  know.'' 
Of  course." 

In  summer  it  is  always  my  holiday  excursion.  In  winter  I 
**i^  never  manage  it,  and  the  path  is  not  very  safe  in  rough 
lather." 

The  cliffs  are  rather  fine  along  here,"  resumed  Galbraith, 

"bat  they  are  nothing  to  the  cliffs  near  Kirby  Grange.    My 

jhce,  or  rather  my  ruin — ^it's  not  much  more/'  for  Kate  had 

looked  np  at  him  inquiringly.    He  went  on.    "  Great  black  beet- 

Hog  cliffs  with  jagged  reefs  running  out  to  sea,  and  lots  of  sea-birds 

dinging  about.    I  used  to  climb  the  crags  to  get  the  nests.    I  was 

I  tolerable  cragsman  in  thoEe  days.    I  don't  think  I  should  like  to 

ly  it  now." 

"^  I  do  not  like  the  terrific  in  nature,"  said  Kate,  drawing  her 
bawl  olooer,  the  rounded  graceful  outlines  of  her  supple  figure 
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ehoTring  through  the  thin,  soft  folds.    "  It  makes  me  think  of  c 
spair  and  defeat,  and  horrors  of  that  kind.*' 

"  Yet  I  fancy  yon  are  very  plucky  for  a  woman,  Mrs.  Temple. 

"  I  cannot  tell.  I  have  not  heen  much  tried,  but  certainly  pea 
and  rest  seem  to  me  the  greatest  good  in  life.*' 

There  was  something  weary,  almost  sad,  in  her  voice,  and  Gh 
braith  was  conscious  of  a  very  strong  desire  to  take  the  liti 
hands  which  were  holding  her  shawl,  in  his,  and  ask  if  there  w 
anything  in  the  world  he  could  do  for  her,  but  he  only  said,  ^^  1 
a  certain  extent,  but  peace  soon  becomes  stagnation." 

A  pause.    Mrs.  Temple  was  not  displeased  to  see  Galbraith. 
amused  her,  and  gave  a  lighter  tone  to  her  thoughts. 

''  Have  you  visited  your  native  place  since  yon  have  returm 
from  India  ?"  she  asked  at  last,  the  silence  growing  awkward,  esp 
cially  as  Galbraith  had  a  stupid  fashion  of  staring. 

*'  No  ;  I  want  to  go  there,  and  yet  I  dread  it.*' 

"Indeed  I    Whv?" 

"  Because — you  will  perhaps  laugh  at  me — ^I  have  scarcely  i 
acre  of  the  old  lands  left ;  and  I  can't  stand  seeing  another  lordii 
it  over  what  ought  to  be  mine.*' 

"  Laugh  !  No,  I  should  be  the  last  to  laugh.  I  should  stake  a 
existence  on  a  struggle  to  get  back  my  own.** 

And  she  looked  full  into  Galbraith's  eyes. 

**  And  you  would  be  no  mean  antagonist,  I  fancy,**  said  he,  r 
turning  her  gaze  with  an  earnestness  from  which  she  did  n* 
plirink.  "  I  wonder,  Mrs.  Temple,  if  you  and  I  ever  met  before ; 
pome  different  state  of  existence  ?  for  I  sometimes  think  you  loc 
upon  me  as  an  enemy." 

*  Me  I  What  an  extraordinary  idea  !"  exclaimed  Kate,  laug! 
iu^,  but  colouring  too — a  glow  that  mounted  quickly,  and  th< 
fading,  left  her  cheek  to  its  ordinary  rich  paleness. 

"  Yes.  There  was  something  in  your  eyes  when  first  they  m 
mine  I  shall  never  forget.  Had  you  been  a  man  I  should  ha' 
snatched  up  some  weapon  to  defend  myself." 

•*  Pooh  I  nonsense !"  she  returned,  again  laughing  ;  but  the 
was  a  curious  sound  of  suppressed  pleasure  in  the  low,  soft  laug 
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^Ilnd  been  vexed  in  mv  bnmness.    Some  one  hod  tried  to  cheat  me, 
;  or  I  doubted  jour  solvency,  and  imagined  I  had  a  bad 
in  my  drawing-room  apartmentfl.*' 
Hktb  waa  a  subtle  tone  of  mockery  in  the  last  words,  a  curl  of 
I  ripe  red  lip  suggestiye  of  playful  scorn. 

1  do  not  pretend  to  guess  the  reason ;  I  only  know  the  effect/* 

lufaned  Oalbraith,  and  there  was  a  pause  longer  than  the  last,  for 

[late'seyes  had  fixed  themselves  on  the  distant  horizon  uncon- 

faioDily,  as  she  reflected  on  the  strange  eddy  of  fortune  which  had 

Mde  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  her  companion  in  this  remote  comer, 

vidle  he  availed  himself  of  her  averted  gaze  to  drink  in  greedily 

Ab  ehann  of  the  frank,  fair  face  before  him — its  sweet,  firm  mouth 

^  Nft  pale  cheek,  the  large  eyes  so  still  and  deep  when  she  was 

*W,  80  changeful  and  expressive  when  she  spoke  or  listened  ;  the 

"iQld  but  not  high  forehead  ;  the  delicate  yet  distinctly  marked 

«DVB ;  the  look,  as  if  no  mean  thought,  no  low  motive  could  lurk 

•  '  brain  so  nobly  lodged. 

valbraith  had  hitherto  considered  himself,  and  had  been  con- 

'^'^i^  a  cold,  immovable  kind  of  fellow,  but  he  was  courcIous 

^^  these  characteristics  were  fast  melting  away  ;  there  was  some- 

^'^  in  his  companion's  beauty  and  bearing  which  exercised  a 

'^'Sic  effect  upon  his  half -developed  nature,  as  certain  chemical 

'^SK'edients,  at  the  approach  of  that  which  attracts,  or  contains 

^  complement  of  their  being,  rush  forth  to  blend  with  what  has 

•ued  them  to  life.    The  deep  calm,  the  solitude,  the  tender  beauty 

^  iea  and  sky,  the  unusual  tinge  of  familiarity  in  Mrs.  Temple  s 

'Stumer,  lapped  him  into  a  kind  of  Elysium  such  as  he  had  never 

More  known.    As  yet,  he  could  enjoy  the  first  warm  breath  of 

tile  coming  sirocco,  before  the  fever  and  thirst  were  upon  him. 

''What  a  relief  it  must  be  to  you  to  come  here  from  the  shop/* 
ixclaimed  Galbraith  abruptly,  fearing  that  if  the  silence  continued 
lin.  Temple  might  get  up  and  walk  away. 
^  It  is  indeed,"  she  returned  frankly. 
•*  Then  you  don't  like  your  work  ?" 

^I  do  not  dislike  it,**  said  Kate,  falling  unconsciously  into  a 
lemi-oonfidential  strain.     "  I  would  rather  earn  my  bread  as  a  first 
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class  artist,  or  writer  ;  but  as  nature  has  not  made  me  of  suital" 
Htuff,  I  must  do  what  I  can.  I  do  not  fancy  the  restraint  of  ieau^^ 
ing,  or  keeping  a  school." 

**  Still,  such  a  position  must  be  very  unpleasant  to  you  ;  for 
never  will  believe  you  were  originally  intended  for  it." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  you  may  conjecture  what  you  like,  Sir  Hu^^ 
but  I  have  told  you  there  is  no  romance  about  me  or  my  position 
said  she,  turning  her  eyes,  which  laughed  sunnily,  upon  hinL 

**  I  dare  say  you  will  think  I  am  a  presumptuous  fellow," 
turned  Galbraith,  leaning  towards  her,  restmg  the  elbow  of 
sound  arm  on  his  knee,  and  his  cheek  on  his  hand  ;  '*  but  I  m^  ' 
always  conjecturing  about  you.  You  arc  a  constant  mystery  ^^ 
me,  and  I  am  determined  to  solve  it  I" 

The  earnest,  uncomplimentary  manner  in  which  Galbraith  n — 

tered  these  words  took  from  them  all  appearance  of  loTe-makin0 

Nevertheless,  they  sent  a  strange  gust  of  triumph  along  Kate"^ 

lerves  ;  her  contemptuous  enemy  was  growing  interested  in  he^ 

He  acknowledged  her  superiority. 

'*  The  presumption  consists  in  telling  me  so,*^  she  said,  still  meet- 
ing his  eyes  with  an  arch  smile.  "  I  cannot  help  your  thoughts  ; 
only  they  must  sorely  want  legitimate  employment  when  you  waste 
them  on — ^your  landlady ;"  there  was  a  shght  pause  before  she 
uttered  the  last  words  with  provoking  emphasis,  which  she  could 
not  restrain  ;  there  is  such  a  charm  in  feeling  oneself  charming. 

Sir  Hugh  raised  his  head  quickly,  as  if  about  to  speak,  and  then 
jtopped. 

**  But  in  a  few  days  you  will  be  away,  among  your  natural  occu- 
pations and  associates — the  mystery  you  have  created  for  yourself 
will  cease  to  interest  or  annoy,"  she  continued. 

"  I  hope  it  will,"  returned  Galbraith  bluntly ;  **I  hope  it  will — 
but,"  again  resting  his  cheek  on  his  hand,  and  looking  up  into  her 
eyes,  ^*  am  I  to  take  what  you  say  as  a  notice  to  quit  ?" 

'*  A  Sunday  notice  is  not  a  legal  warning — so  I  was  informed 
when  I  inquired  into  the  laws  affecting  landlord  and  tenant,  pie- 
vious  to  letting  lodgings,"  said  Kate  demurely. 

"  But  do  you  wish  me  to  leave  V  ' 
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**  No,  not  before  you  are  qnite  fit  to  moye.  But  of  course  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  you  will  remain  beyond  a  week  or  so  !  Tour 
kinsfolk  and  acquaintance  would  think  you  daft  if  you  stayed  on 
here  without  any  adequate  inducement,  and  justly." 

Sir  Hugh's  brow  lowered,  and  he  twisted  his  moustache^  thought- 
fully. **  I  suppose/*  he  said,  **  a  i^ow  may  please  himself  in  spite 
of  his  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance— mine  troubled  me  deuced  little 
in  former  days !    Do  you  wish  me  to  go  ?" 

'*  Wish  to  lose  a  good  tenant !  Certainly  not,"  she  replied  with 
a  smile — an  irrepressible  smile.  "  But  I  ooght  to  tell  you  that, 
after  the  middle  of  April,  I  wish  to  have  my  rooms  ready  for  a 
tenant  of  last  year,  who  made  me  promise  to  take  him  in  if  he 
wanted  to  come." 

*'  Oh  !" — a  very  dissatisfied  oh !    '*  I  must  march,  then  !'* 

He  was  more  mortified  than  he  liked  to  acknowledge ;  this 
woman,  the  hem  of  whose  garment  he  could  have  taken  up  and 
Idssed,  so  much  had  he  lost  his  common  sense,  deliberately  told 
him  that  he  was  to  her  a  mere  eveiy-day  tenant,  and  no  more. 
But  it  was  better  so  ;  otherwise  he,  Galbraith,  might  make  such 
an  ass  of  himself  that  he  could  never  get  into  the  lion's  skin  again. 

"'  But  it  will  be  dark  if  I  stay  any  longer,"  said  Mrs.  Temple, 
rising  ;  ^^  and  the  path  here  is  not  too  safe." 

''  Don't  go !"  cried  Galbraith,  almost  vehemently ; ''  there  will  be 
an  hour  of  daylight  yet,  and  when  shall  we  have  such  an  evening 
again  ?  I  mean,  when  shall  I  have  such  an  evening,  if  I  am  to  get 
the  route  next  week  ?  I  beg  your  pardon  I"  seeing  the  look  of 
wonder  in  his  companion's  eyes  at  the  sort  of  despairing  entreaty 
in  his  voice.  **  I  fancy  I  must  have  grown  whimsical  and — and 
unlike  myself,  after  my  long  imprisonment.  I  do  not  think  I  am 
much  of  a  sentimentalist,  but  I  was  always  fond  of  evening  and 
the  sea — and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  even  when  I  was  a  boy."  This 
was  said  with  a  kind  of  burst,  as  if  it  came  in  spite  of  himself,  and 
he  was  rather  ashamed. 

''  And  do  you  despise  yourself  for  loving  such  beauty  as  this  ?" 
returned  Kate,  with  a  slight  gesture  of  her  hand  towards  the  sea. 
**  How  strange  the  effect  of  a  man's  life  must  be  when  all  that  w€ 
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are  taught  to  admire  and  take  pleaanre  in  ia  despised  b 
No  wonder  there  is  so  little  true  friendahip  between  n 
women !" 

**  I  don^t  despise  myself  for  loving  beauty  in  any  sha] 
Galbraith,  as  he  traced  an  imaginary  pattern  with  his  stic: 
boards  of  the  landing-place,  "  but  I  can't  talk  poetically  ] 
I  shonld  make  an  ass  of  myself  if  I  tried !" 

*'  If  yon  have  the  feeling  it  will  ont  I  How  do  yon  k 
are  not  a  mnte  inglorious  Milton  ?  How  do  yon  know  t 
have  experienced  the  whole  circle  of  feeling  ?" 

A  grim  smile,  not  devoid  of  humour,  lit  up  his  face.  ^ 
you  have  made  a  capital  random  shot  V^  he  said. 

"  Then  did  you  never  read  any  poetry  ?*' 

"  N — not  much.    I  have  heard  some  read  ** 

"  Do  you  read  novels  ?" 

"  No." 

**  Do  you  ever  read  anything  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Temple  I"  laughing  good-humouredly.    **  I  h 
a  good  deal  on  professional  subjects,  and  history-,  and 
Come,  does  that  redeem  me  a  little  from  the  general 
blockheads  ?" 

"  A  little — ^yes,"  she  said  thoughtfully.  "  But  do  you 
for  the  living  spirit  that  animates  these  dry  bones — the 
frame  of  facts  ?  Do  you  not  enjoy  the  genius  which,  ou 
clay  of  every-day  events,  the  mere  matter  of  action,  mo 
quisite  forms,  and  breathes  into  them  the  breath  of  li: 
more — that  touches  the  sleeping  God  within  us  ?  or  gives 
sullen  prisoner  in  the  body's  cage  a  glimpse  of  light  and  li 

"  Go  on  1"  said  Galbraith  in  a  low  voice.  "  I  am  not  su: 
take  it  all  in,  but  I  like  to  listen." 

*'  I  dare  say  you  laugh  at  my  outburst  I  and  I  am  not 
talk  for  your  amusement,"  replied  Kate,  smiling.      "  !^ 
Hugh,  do  not  let  me  curtail  your  enjoyment  of  this  delicic 
iug,  but  /  am  going  home  I" 

**  And  so  am  I,"  said  he,  rising,  "  for  at  present  your 


mine." 
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His  pertinacity  and  nnusual  sympathetio  franknesR  amusod  and 
interested  her,  yet  it  would  not  do  to  meet  all  Piers toife  as  it  re- 
tamed  from  church  accompanied  by  a  baronet ;  for  the  present  she 
let  him  go  on  however.  He  was  assiduous  in  his  attempts  to  draw 
her  back  to  the  enthusiastic  strain,  which  gave  so  much  animation 
to  her  eyes  and  mobile  lips,  but  in  vain.  The  effort,  nevertheless, 
made  Galbraith  talk  unusually  well,  and  before  they  had  accom- 
plished the  distance  between  the  coastguard  station  and  the  town, 
he  had  risen  a  degree  or  two  in  her  opinion.  Hitherto  her  estimate 
of  his  intellectual  powers  was  by  no  means  exalted  ;  she  had  told 
Tom  Reed  that  he  gave  her  the  idea  of  %  stupid  obstinate  man, 
whose  education  had  been  neglected. 

That  he  was  well  bred,  though  no  drawing-room  gentleman,  she 
could  not  deny,  and  on  the  present  occasion  there  was  more  than 
politeness  in  the  excessive  care  with  which  he  watched  every  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  the  slight  difficulties  of  the  path,  to  assist  or 
guard  her.  "  Had  he  been  in  England  when  I  married,  and  seen 
and  known  everything,  he  would  have  been  more  just  to  me,  per- 
haps !  and  all  this  mischief  might  have  been  avoided,"  she  thought. 
'*  But  no ;  he  is  a  man  of  such  strong  prejudices,  that  I  dare  say  if 
I  were  to  tell  him  who  I  am  now,  his  friendliness  would  stiffen  into 
stem  contempt.  To  him  I  shall  always  be  an  adventuress.  Well, 
bis  opinion  is  nothing  to  me."  Such  were  the  ideas  floating  thr«nigfa 
her  mind  as  she  listened,  with  soft  attentive  eyes,  to  her  unsuspect- 
ing companion's  exposition  of  his  views  as  to  the  best  method  of 
managing  the  natives  of  India,  with  winch  it  is  needless  to  say  she 
entirely  disagreed.  But  they  were  too  near  the  town  to  permit  of 
argument.  Mrs.  Temple  stopped  short,  and  said,  '^  Be  so  good,  8ir 
Hugh,  as  to  walk  on,  and  leave  me  to  return  akoe.  All  Pierstoffe 
would  be  horrified  at  the  incongmity  of  a  baronet  escorting  thtft 
proprietress  of  a  fancy  bazaar.^    She  smiled  brigMly,  sweetly,  and 

Galbraith  almost  permitted  the  words,  "*  D Pientoffe  V^  wlocb 

rose  naturally  to  his  lips,  to  escape;  but  he  diangedtbem  to  ^  What 
boshr 

'*  Ko.  it  'w  not  boph."  said  Mm.  Temple.  '^  It  is  oclj  owisUsi 
with  your  own  cons^^rvattve  principles." 
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"  I  do  not  like  to  leave  you  alone  in  the  dnsk.** 

**  Nevertheless  you  must,"  she  retomed  decidedly. 

**  I  obey/*  said  Galbraith,  raising  his  hat ;  quickening  his  . 
he  was  soon  out  of  sight,  while  Kate,  slowly  f oUowing,  reache 
house  without  any  further  adventure. 

She  had  a  long  tearful  talk  with  Fanny,  after  they  had  bid '. 
good-night  and  good-bye,  as  he  had  to  start  by  the  first  train 
town  next  day.    Fanny  had  utterly  rejected  the  idea  of  leaving  i 
friend  at  present,  or  till  she  had  renounced  the  Berlin  wool  tnu 
She  confessed  to  a  quarrel  with  Tom  on  this  subject,  but  also  to  si 
conciliation,  the  very  recollection  of  which  called  up  dimpling  sniii 
and  blushes.    No !  she  would  not  quit  Kate ;  she  never  thoug 
she  would  be  so  important  a  person,  but  she  now  saw  quite  w< 
that  Kate  could  not  get  on  without  her. 

Mrs.  Temple  urged  that  Tom  Heed  would  have  just  cause 
complain  if  Fanny  preferred  her  friend  to  her  lover,  and  at  last    - 
was  decided  that  when  Tom  was  actually  appointed  to  the  chie^ 
tainHhip  of  the  M.   T.,  it  would   be  time  enough  to  talk  aboa 
separating.    In  the  interest  excited  by  Tom  and  Fanny's  affairs 
Mrs.  Temple  forgot,  or  omitted  to  mention,  her  rencontre  witbf 
Galbraith,  and  having  done  so,  did  not  care  to  revert  to  the  subject, 
especially  as  her  friend  had  asked  her  no  questions.    But,  in  the 
solitude  of  her  own  room,  a  review  of  the  conversation  called  up  a 
smile  half  triumphant  and  wholly  amused  to  the  young  widow's 
lips,  as  she  remembered  that  little  less  than  a  year  ago  she  had  sat 
under  the  yew  tree  in  Hampton  Court  gardens,  and  quivered  with 
indignant  feeling  at  the  scorn  heaped  upon  her  by  the  man  whose 
tones  of  entreaty  for  a  few  minutes  more  of  her  society  still  rang 
in  her  ear  I 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

As  the  f  liends  anticipated.  Lady  Styles  lost  no  time,  on  her  return 
to  'Weston,  in  investigating  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  Berlin  Bazaar, 
and  on  the  day  following  Tom  s  visit  she  made  her  appearance  at 
an  unusually  early  hour  after  luncheon. 
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**  Well,  Mrs.  Temple,  how  have  you  all  been  ?  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
been  away  a  year  instead  of  six  weeks.  Do  you  know,  I  don't 
like  any  neighbourhood  as  well  as  my  own  ;  it*8  a  great  advantage 
to  be  within  a  drive  of  a  Berlin  Bazaar-^especially  when  it  is  so 
well  managed — ha  !  ha  I  ha  I  I  want  three  skeins  of  yellow  shaded, 
and  two  of  green,  five  of  crimson,  and — there !  your  young  person 
can  take  the  paper  and  put  all  the  things  together,  while  I  talk  to 
you.  Ton  are  looking  uncommonly  well ;  and  how  are  you  getting 
on  with  your  tenant — ^your  patient — ^the  man  that  broke  his 
head  ?  Slade  tells  me  he  is  here  still ;  not  a  bad  business  for 
you." 

**  No,  Lady  Styles.  It  has  answered  very  well  to  have  my  rooms 
occupied  ;  but  Sir  Hugh  Gklbraith  leaves  this  week." 

"  Oh  I  indeed — yes.  Dr.  Slade  gives  an  indifferent  account  of  him, 
says  he  is  so  impatient  and  proud,  and — all  sort  of  things.  Have 
you  found  him  so,  eh  ?" 

"  I  only  know  that  he  pays  regularly,  and  gives  very  little 
trouble,"  replied  Mrs.  Temple,  smiling  placidly,  and  perfectly 
understanding  the  drift  of  the  question. 

^^  Oh,  indeed  ;  that  is  very  nice,  very  nice  indeed.  You  know, 
you  would  make  such  a  charming  nurse ;  I  thought  he  might  have 
claimed  his  landlady's  personal  care,"  cried  Lady  Styles,  with  a 
jolly  laugh. 

"  My  good  old  servant  has  acted  the  part  of  landlady  and  nurse 
for  me,"  returned  Mrs.  Temple. 

*'  Oh,  very  prudent ;  quite  right,  quite  right,"  said  her  ladyship, 
looking  round  with  an  eagle  eye  in  search  of  some  chink  into  which 
she  might  insert  the  point  of  her  wedge-like  inquiries.  **  I  don't 
think  you  have  quite  so  many  pretty  things  as  you  used.  I  hope 
you  are  not  neglecting  your  business." 

*'  I  hope  not,"  said  Mrs.  Temple  dryly.  **  But  I  have  not  yet 
bought  my  spring  goods  ;  in  a  week  or  two  I  hope  to  offer  a  choice 
selection  of  novelties." 

"  That  will  be  charming.  Well,  Mrs.  Temple,  if  Sir  Hugh  Gal- 
braith  is  at  home,  I  think  it  right  to  call  upon  him.  I  will  go  in, 
if  you  please  I" 
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'*  I  never  know  if  he  is  in  or  oat,  Lady  Styles.  Bat  if  youiri] 
go  round  to  the  front  door  the  servant  will  tell  yoa." 

'*  Oh,  very  well,  very  well.  You  see,  he  is  a  great  friend  of  i 
cousin  of  mine,  and  I  wish  to  show  him  a  little  attention — to  ofr 
plain  why  I  havo  not  been  to  see  him  before.  I  will  look  in  agaii^ 
Mrs.  Temple,  for  my  wools  and  canvas,  and  tell  you  what  I  think 
of  him.'*  So  saying,  her  ladyship  walked,  or,  to  be  more  accnra^ 
waddled  away  round  to  the  entrance,  and  there  made  a  toleiaUi 
imitation  of  her  footman's  knock. 

Mills,  '*  simple,  erect,  severe,  austere,*'  in  due  time — ^not  too  ioqa 
— opened  the  door  in  a  snowy  cap,  apron,  and  net  handkerchkii 
the  very  picture  of  an  old  family  servant. 

''  Ah  !  I  see,**  thought  Lady  Styles,  with  a  delighted  sense  of  h€S 
own  rapid  perception,  "  this  is  the  nurse.  I  wonder  where  81a^ 
found  her.** 

*'  Good-morning,**  she  said  to  Mills,  who  had  now  reached  a  co' 
dition  which  defied  the  most  startling  combination  of  circumstan^ 
to  surprise.  "How  is  your  patient?  If  he  is  pretty  well  B^ 
visible  to-day,  I  will  come  in  and  see  him.** 

"  Is  it  Mrs.  Temple  you  are  wanting,  ma*am  ?**  asked  Mills, 
whom  this  address  was  dumb  show. 

"  She  is  as  deaf  as  a  post,'*  exclaimed  Lady  Styles.  ^'  No,  nc: 
in  louder  tones.  '^  Sir  Hugh  Galbroith.  I  want  to  seo  Sir  Hug 
Galbraith." 

"  Yes,  he  is  in,  ma  am.'* 

^  Just  tell  him  Lady  Styles  would  be  happy  to  come  up  and  scs 
him." 

"  Walk  in,  if  you  please  ;'*  and  Mills  ushered  her  ladyship  inti 
the  pretty  sitting-room  opening  on  the  garden,  where  she  immedi 
ately  occupied  herself  in  a  close  examination  of  all  books,  photo 
graphs,  &c.,  &c.,  which  lay  upon  the  table.  Meantime,  Mills  ben 
her  rheumatic  steps  to  Sir  Hugh's  apartment.  *'  There  is  a  lad; 
wants  to  see  you.'* 

*'  A  lady !"  echoed  Galbraith,  looking  up  from  some  notes  he  wa 
trying  to  make  in  pencil  with  his  loft  hand.  **  'What  sort  of  i 
lady  ?'* 
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Oh,  A  stont  lady,  as  is  often  in  the  shop.    A  Lady  somebody, 


11 


"Lady  Styles,  by  Jore !"  he  exclaimed.  ''She  has  not  lost 
waA  time.  Well,  show  her  up,**  he  added  resignedly,  while  he 
^Mtily  put  his  papers  together  and  shut  them  in  his  blotting-book, 
Mace  Mills  opened  the  door  and  ushered  in  his  visitor. 

"Sir  Hugh  Galbraith,"  said  Lady  Styles  in  her  best  manner,  as 
As  entered,  "  I  really  could  not  let  you  be  here  in  a  sort  of  savage 
had  without  coming  to  look  after  you.  Colonel  Upton  mentioned 
ion  to  me  as  his  particular  friend,  and  had  I  not  been  detained  in 
Toriohize  by  poor  Sir  Marmaduke's  indisposition  I  should  have 
kdthe  honour  of  calling  on  you  before." 

^Tou  are  very  good,"  returned  G-albraith,  advancing  a  chair. 
"hiy  sit  down,"  which  her  ladyship,  being  rather  out  of  breath 
^loin  the  ascent  of  the  staircase,  did  very  readily. 

''I  think,"  she  resumed,  *^  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  your 

*rter,  Lady  Lorrimer.    I  met  her  at  dinner,  where  I  was  staying 

^  Yorkshire.    I  cannot  say  I  ^Js  much  resemblance  between  you." 

^braith  bowed.    **  And  tell  me.  Sir  Hugh,  are  you  feeling  better 

■*<l  stronger?" 

^^  1  am  nearly  all  right,  thank  you.  Can't  venture  to  use  my  arm 
^'^Y  the  Doctor  teUs  me.  I  hope  to  get  away  the  end  of  this  week 
^  V^eginning  of  next." 

*  Then,  my  dear  sir,"  cried  Lady  Styles,  with  much  anima- 
'^^^  ''  you  had  much  better  come  over  and  spend  the  remainder 
^  your  convalescence  at  Weston.  Wo  will  take  great  care  of 
f  ^^^ ;  and  I  have  one  or  two  very  pleasant  people  staying  with 


^^  You  are  really  very  good,  Lady  Styles,  but  I  am  quite  com- 
^Qrtable  hare.  When  I  am  fit  to  be  seen  I  will  do  myself  the 
honour  of  calling  upon  you." 

'*Fit  to  be  seen,  my  dear  Sir  Hugh!"  echoed  her  ladyship. 
'^The  less  fit  you  are  to  be  seen,  the  more  ready  all  my  young  lady 
friends  will  be  to  admire  you." 

'*  My  dear  Lady  Styles,  I  do  not  like  young  ladies,  and  I  am 
quite  unaccustomed  to  be  admired." 
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"What  a  monster!"  oried   Lady  Styles,  laughing.     "But 
make  you  tolerably  comfortable  here  ?" 

"  Very  comfortable  indeed." 

•*  Do  you  ever  see  your  landlady,  eh  ?"  sharply. 

"  I  have  seen  her/'  returned  Galbraith,  with  an  immovable 

''  She  interests  me  very  much/'  resumed  Lady  Styles,  with 
mation.  ^^  I  am  quite  sure  there  is  some  romance  attached  to  tm^i' 
She  is  so  ladylike  and  quiet ;  yet  an  excellent  woman  of  busin^MSCi- 
Then  she  reminds  me  of  two  or  three  people.  Has  it  ever  stnm^l^ 
you  ?" 

*'  What  ?  her  likeness  to  two  or  three  people  ?  I  cannot  say  i^ 
has,"  replied  Galbraith,  so  coldly  and  indifferently  that  L»^y 
Styles  was  checked  for  a  moment. 

''  What  a  nice,  respectable  nurse  you  appear  to  haye.  I  m^cv^t 
ask  Slade  for  her  address  ;  it  is  well  to  know  snch  a  person.  Pr^»7 
have  you  found  her  satisfactory  in  every  respect  ?  sober,  yigila-^^^ 
and  all  that,  eh  ?" 

"  Who  ?"  asked  Galbraith,  puzzled  by  this  flank  movement. 

"  The  nurse — the  old  woman  who  let  me  in." 

^*  You  mean  Mrs.  Mills  I     She  is  the  servant  and  manager  of 
house.    I  thought  she  was  the  landlady  till  the  other  day.     I 
never  been  reduced  to  a  nurse." 

"  Oh,  indeed  I  Now,  there,  Sir  Hugh  !  there  is  another  remar-^  -^ 
able  fact ;  the  very  servant  is  out  of  the  common.  Mark  u^^ 
words,  there  is  some  mystery  1  ere." 

Sir  Hugh  bent  his  head  in  silence. 

''  I  imagine  all  sorts  of  things  about  that  charming  yoimg  widov^' 
They  do  say  her  husband  is  still  alive,  and  imprisoned  for  sodb-^ 
dreadful  crime  ;  but  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  she  has  never 
been  married,  but  has  been  well  connected,  and  obliged  to  part 
with  her  protector  ?  eh.  Sir  Hugh  ?  At  my  age  one  knows,  nn* 
fortunately,  too  much  of  the  wickedness  of  the  world — ^and — hasn't 
it  struck  you  ?" 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  returned  Galbraith,  starting  up  and  stirring 
the  fire  violently,  "  my  experience  of  the  world  suggests  nothing  of 
the  kind." 
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**  Dear  me  I  doesn't  it  ?'*  said  Lady  Styles  innocently  ;  "  but 
you  have  been  a  long  time  out  of  England,  and  of  course  you 
haven't  seen  Mrs.  Temple  as  much  as  I  have.  Then  you  have 
formed  no  theory  respecting  your  landlady  ?" 

''  Why  should  I  ?'*  exclaimed  Galbraith  abruptly.  "  A  quiet 
woman  earning  her  bread  honestly,  ought  to  be  spared  theories  and 
conjectures." 

*^  Now,  Sir  Hugh,  that  is  too  severe.  I  suppose  you  mean  I  am 
a  gossip,  and  I  am  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  but  I  am  hugely  sympa- 
thetic. I  confess  I  take  a  deep,  a  sincere  interest  in  the  people  I 
live  amongst.  There's  the  Doctor  I  He  is  a  gossip  if  you  will,  and 
between  you  and  me  not  the  most  good-natured  of  gossips ;  but  he 
affects  to  be  above  all  that  sort  of  thing.    Haven't  you  noticed  it  ?" 

"  I  am  not  observant,"  returned  Sir  Hugh,  wearing  his  grimmest 
aspect.     So  Lady  Styles  wandered  to  another  subject. 

*'  I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  that  old  Mr.  Travers  came  to  his 
senses  at  last,  and  made  a  proper  will.  It  would  have  been  shock- 
ing if  he  had  left  everything  to  the  widow.*' 

"  She  would  probably  differ  from  you,"  said  Galbraith  dryly. 

"  Oh !  I  fancy  it  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  her.  I  believe 
she  was  a  very  grasping  creature ;  a  connection  of  mine,  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Danby,  lived  next  door,  at  the  time  of  poor  Mr. 
Travers's  death,  and  tried  to  show  her  a  little  attention  ;  but  she 
was  rather  ungracious ;  would  not  accept  any  invitation,  and  was 
very  unneighbourly  and  disobliging  about  her  carriage  :  would 
rather  let  her  horses  eat  their  heads  off  in  the  stable  than  allow  a 
mortal  to  use  it  but  herself,  and  was  always  doseted  with  a  clerk 
of  Mr.  Travers's— over  accounts — or  Heaven  knows  what— quite  a 
low  fellow !" 

*^  Well,"  returned  Galbraith,  who  would  have  stood  up  for  Beel- 
zebub himself  against  Lady  Styles  ;  "  it  was  only  decent  to  keep 
quiet  after  her  husband's  death,  and  people  don't  generally  keep 
carriages  for  their  neighbours  to  use." 

**  I  protest.  Sir  Hugh,  you  are  severely  just.  However  it  was 
rather  hard  of  the  husband  to  leave  her  penniless ;  depend  upon  it, 
he  had  reason  to  think  her  undeserving.    Does  it  strike  you  ?*' 

18 
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"  We  have  no  right  to  say  anything  of  the  sort." 

**  Pardon  me,  Sir  Hugh,  such  a  will  gives  us  every  right, 
you  know  what  has  become  of  her  ?** 

"  No,"  returned  Galbraith. 

*'  Dear  me !  I  wonder  you  had  not  the — ^the  curiosity  to  inqui 
Mrs.  Danby  heard  she  had  gone  abroad  ;  depend  upon  it,  she  b 
coutrived  to  get  a  sum  of  money,  or  a  settlement  of  some  kin 
she  could  not  live  on  air.  It  would  be  awkward  now  if  she  w< 
to  dispute  the  will." 

"  That  is  not  likely." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  ;  these  sort  of  women — greedy,  uneduca^ 
women,  I  mean — are  very  fond  of  litigation.  Suppose  she  { 
hold  of  some  sharp,  unscrupulous  soHcitor." 

"  I  never  suppose  things,"  very  sternly. 

""  Well,  Sir  Hugh,  I  think  you  are  looking  very  tired,  and  I  sh 
Did  you  good-morning,"  said  Lady  St>'les,  giving  him  up  as 
hopeless  subject.  "  I  am  truly  glad  your  uncle — wasn't  he  yc 
uncle  ?  No  V — whatever  he  was  then — that  he  disposed  of  '. 
pro[)erty  as  he  did.  By  the  way,  do  you  keep  up  the  butdu« 
still  y" 

''  The  house  still  exists." 

*'  Then  I  really  do  wish  you  would  give  one  of  the  rector  s  sc 
a  berth  in  it.  Most  deserving  people,  but  poor — wretchedly  po 
What  between  dilapidations  and  thirteen  children — terrible  isi 
it  V  Now,  do  think  of  them.  Men  like  3'ou  have  a  great  deal 
their  power,  and  you  ought  to  consider  yourself  a  steward  for  t 
benefit  of  others.  By  the  way,  WiUie  Upton  talks  of  coming  o^ 
for  a  week  or  two.  He  has  business  in  London ;  so  you  reii 
must  come  and  meet  him.  Don't  let  me  keep  you  standin'^.  ( 
by  the  way,  I  just  want  to  speak  a  word  to  Mrs.  Temple  befon 
go.     ]May  I  ring  the  bell  ?"— ringing  it. 

This  unexpected  stroke  paralysed  Galbraith  for  a  moment. 
{»eemed  a  sort  of  sacrilege  to  call  up  the  gentle,  dignified  lady 
the  house  to  be  cross-examined  by  this  rampant  old  woman. 

'*  I  do  not  think  Mrs.  Temple  usually  leaves  her  shop,"  he  s. 
hastily ;  "'  Mills  is  virtually  mistress  of  the  house." 
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''Ob,   she  will  come  for  me,"  said  Lady  Styles,  with  a  pro- 

foling  triumphant  nod.    *'I  was  her  first  patron,  and  I  know 

AeloolcB  on  me  as  her  sheet  anchor."    To  Mills  as  she  presented 

bendf ,  ^<  Pray,  give  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Temple ;  I  should 

Ebto  Bpeak  to  her  for  two  minutes — ^just  tufo  minutes." 

''IHiat,  here,  ma*am  ?'* 

''Yes,  here,"  smiling  graciously ;  "I  wish  to  tell  her,  before 

T^  what  I  want,"  continued  Lady  Styles  to  Galbraith,  with 

■tty  nods  and  smiles,  and  resuming  her  seat,  while  he,  in  gloomy 

^hsomfort,  stood  upon  the  hearthrug.    Lady  Styles  talked  on, 

to  he  scarce  heard  even  the  sound  of  her  voice,  so  anxiously 

*»  he  watching  the  door.    At  last  it  opened,  and  Mrs.  Temple 

^'Qe  in.    Her  ordinary  and  exceedingly  simple  attire  could  not 

^'^Oonl  the  grace  of  her  figure,  nor  had  the  unexpected  summons 

Curbed  the  composed,  collected  expression  of  her  face.    Gal- 

^^th  made  a  step  forward,  and  bowed.    She  returned  the  saluta- 

^Um  in  silence. 

**  Well,  Mrs.  Temple,  I  have  been  persuading  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith 
^  come  oyer  to  Weston.  We  should  take  excellent  care  of  him, 
sn^  I  dare  say  with  your  shop  and  all,  you  have  quite  enough  to  do 
^tlkOQt  attending  to  an  invalid." 

'*  My  servant.  Mills,  attends  to  the  house.  I  have  scarce  any- 
*^i>g  to  do  with  it,"  said  Mrs.  Temple  coldly.  "  But  I  have  no 
doubt  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  would  have  mora  comfort  and  amuse- 
**ejit  at  your  ladyship*s  residence." 

*'I  cannot  go,  however,"  said  Sir  Hugh  resolutely,  "though 

■*^ch  obliged,  and  all  that " 

*  Well,  Mrs.  Temple,  if  Sir  Hugh  fancies  fruit  or  vegetables,  or 
^^ers,  or  anything,  pray  send  for  them.    By  the  way  !  have  you 


been  over  to  Weston,  Mrs.  Temple?    It  is  a  very  pretty 

^^^^^ ;  people  often  drive  from  Stoneborough  to  look  at  it.    If 

^    come  over  some  afternoon,  about  five,  you  will  be  in  time 

^  'the  housekeeper's  room  tea,  and  they  will  be  delighted  to  see 

^<»  though  I  doubt  if  you  will  get  such  good  bread,  butter,  and 

^^"^^^nps  as  I  had  here — ha !   ha  I  ha  !     Well,  good-morning,  Sir 

^^h.     Good-morning,  Mrs.  Temple,"  and  her  ladyship  rolled 
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with  amazing  rapidity  out  of  the  room,  attended  by  Galbraith,  vho  ^ 
with  difficulty  restrained  his  lips  from  bad  words.     The  moment 
the  door  was  closed  upon  her  he  returned  quickly,  hoping  to  meel 
Mrs.  Temple  ;  but  she  had  vanished. 

Galbraith  was  greatly  incensed  by  this  visit,  and  nil  the  goo^ 
he  had  been  compelled  to  listen  to.    It  stung  him  t^j  hear  poor 
Traverses  widow  spoken  of  in  such  a  tone,  though  he  was  qinte 
sure  she  deserved  it.    Then  it  vexed  him  to  have  the  possibto 
claims  and  probable  destitution   of   that    adventuress    brought 
before  his  notice.    He  had  urged  his  solicitor  repeatedly  to  tfi^ 
her  out  and  relieve  her  necessities,  which  he  felt  to  be  a  bh^ 
upon  his  scutcheon.    What  evil  fortune  ever  brought  the  creatu^ 
across  his  path  ?    There  was  one  morsel  of  her  ladyship  s  o^^ 
pouring  that  dwelt  on  his  mind  pertinaciously.    "  They  say  l'^ 
huflband  is  in  prison  for  some  crime."    He  took  this  sentence,  i^^ 
looked  at  it  by  every  light  that  Mrs.  Temple's  bearing,  ezpressi^^ 
or  surroundings  threw  upon  it,  and  he  finally  decided  that  it  '^'^ 
utterly  false.    But  his  reflections  revealed  to  him  what  a  bumJ>^^ 
agony  it  would  be  to  know  that  she  had  a  living  husband.       ^ 
vain  he  strove  to  banish  the  idea  with  half -uttered  exclamatic^^ 
that  it  was  nothing  to  him,  that  he  was  unhinged  by  illness,  or    ^ 
would  not  give  the  subject  a  second  thought ;  it  would  return  wi- '' 
threatenirg  distinctness. 

**  This  folly  grows  serious,'*  thought  GTalbraith ;  "  I  must  shak& 
ofp.     But  I  have  been  warned  off  the  premises,  so  I  will  go— po^^ 
tively  next  week — next  Saturday  ;  twenty-four  hours  in  Londc:^ 
will  no  doubt  effect  a  radical  cure." 

But  he  was  desperately  restless  all  day,  and  walked  and  droi^ 
as  if  urged  to  and  fro  by  an  evil  spirit.  He  was  haunted  by  tl:^ 
suppressed  amused  arch  smile  that  flickered  round  the  youn^ 
vridow's  lips  at  Lady  Styles's  general  invitation  to  the  housekeeper*^ 
room.  It  was  the  natural  expression  of  one  too  much  above  th^ 
proposition  to  be  offended. 

Finally,  after  walking  up  and  down  his  room  till  he  heard  th^ 
church  clock  strike  seven,  he  seized  his  hat,  put  the  last  Quarterli^ 
under  his  arm,  and  stalked  downstairs  as  if  to  go  out,  but  he  di(S 
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not.  He  knocked  at  the  shop-parlour  door,  and,  in  reply  to 
Fanny's  ''  Come  in,"  passed  the  magic  portal  with  an  apology, 
and  so  gave  himself  up  to  one  more  enchanted  evening.  Fanny 
was  in  great  spirits,  and  chaffed  her  friend  merrily  on  being  in- 
vited to  the  housekeeper's  room.  Mrs.  Temple  was  rather  silent, 
bestowing  much  attention  on  her  work.  But  Hugh  Galbraith 
was  content.  Nevertheless,  when  he  rose  to  depart  he  observed, 
**  As  it  is  not  the  Sabbath,  Mrs.  Temple,  I  suppose  I  may  give 
legal  warning  that  I  intend  quitting  my  pleasant  quarters  on 
Saturday." 

^'Yery  well,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  with  unmistakable  and  mortify- 
ing alacrity.  ^'  I  accept  it,  and  will  be  so  far  indulgent  that  I  shall 
not  insist  on  your  vacating  your  apartments  before  twelve,  which 
is,  I  believe,  the  strict  law." 

'^  If  it  is  any  accommodation  to  you,"  returned  Galbraith  stiffly 
"  I  can  turn  out  on  Friday." 

*'  No,  no  !"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  smile  so  frank  and  sweet,  that 
Galbraith  could  have  kissed  her  for  it  on  the  spot;  **I  do  not 
wish  to  hurry  you  in  any  way  ;  you  have  been  an  excellent  tenant, 
but  I  must  not  be  too  selfish,  so  I  am  glad  you  are  well  enough  to 
leave." 

This  was  said  in  a  tone  of  the  most  conventional  politeness — a 
tone  that  could  not  be  complained  of,  and  yet  that  robbed  the  kind 
words  of  half  their  kindness. 

"  Thank  you ;  good-night,"  replied  Galbraith  shortly,  and  de- 
parted, without  taking  any  notice  of  Fanny. 

*'  Well !"  cried  that  young  lady,  looking  up  from  a  book  in 
which  she  was  writing  out  a  wonderful  receipt  for  a  crochet  border 
that  had  been  lent  to  her,  '*  you  do  your  best  to  retard  that  unfor- 
tunate man's  recovery  I  You  play  upon  him  frightfully,  though  he 
is  not  a  very  harmonious  instrument.  Pray,  have  you  the  face  now 
to  say  he  is  not  in  love  with  you  ?" 

**  You  know  how  much  I  dislike  such  idle  talk,  Fanny.  I  do 
not  think  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  knows  what  love  means.  A  cold, 
stiff,  stern  man  like  him  fall  in  love !  Pooh !  He  is  a  little 
piqued,  and  puzzled,  and  interested  in  me — I  mean  im — but  a  day 
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or  two   of   his   old   occupations — a  race,  a  pigeon  match,  "wocx 
put  his  nearly  six  weeks'  sojourn  here  out  of  his  head.     Beside 
it  would   be   unpardonable  presumption  in  a  man  like  him 
associate  me  with  such  ideas/'  concluded  Kate,  raising  her  hf 
haughtily. 

"  I  know  it's  a  weakness,"  said  Fanny  reflectiTely  ;  "  but  I 
not  help  it.  Sir  Hugh  has,  I  can  see,  a  great  contempt  ixx  me, 
I  like  him,  though  I  try  not.  There  is  a  sort  of  lasy 
about  him — a  carelessness  of  small  things  I  I  know  he  bebaffl^^ 
▼ery  badly  to  you — abominably  !*'  in  reply  to  Eate*8  Burprifled  looSffi 
'*  of  course  I  hate  him  for  that ;  but  I  can  tell  yon  Ilmow  a  gio^^ 
deal  more  of  love  than  you  do." 

"  You  might,  easily !"  murmured  Kate  to  herself. 

"  What  do  you  say  ?"    continued  Fanny.     "  Oh,    yon    thiz^  ^^ 
nobody  ever  looked  at  me  but  Tom!    Well,  you  are  mistakai^   | 
There  was  a  man  in  Yorkshire-  (that  dreadful  place  yoa 
me  from,  you  dear  I),  and  I  am  quite  sure  he  was  in  loire  wil 
me  I'*  —  a  little  triumphant   nod — "though  yon  may  not 
lieve  it." 

*'  Yes,  I  do.  Fan  I    Go  on  ;  tell  me  all  about  it" 

"  He  was  ever  so  much  older  than  I  am  ;  a  great,  tall, 
looking  man,  not  at  all  unlike  poor  Sir  Hugh — the  same  sort  a 
sunken,  melancholy  eyes,  but  fierce  sometimes.     I  was  rathe::::^ 
afraid  of  him.    To  be  sure  he  did  not  speak  like  Sir  Hugh ;  he  ha^^^ 
the  dreadful  Yorkshire  accent.    I  was  always  inclined  to  langk:^^ 
when  he  spoke.     He  was  the  uncle  of  my  pupils." 

"  What  made  you  think  he  was  in  love  with  you  ?" 

"  I  can  hardly  tell.    He  was  always  coming  into  the  achool-i 
and  I  am  sure  it  was  too  miserable  a  place  to  come  to  unless 
wanted  something  very  much.    Then  he  was  horribly  croes 
savage  to  me  ;  but  he  was  down  on  any  one  else  that  was  rude^ 
I  think  he  was  ashamed  of  himself  for  caring  about  me  ;  and  I 
member  once,  when  he  found  me  crying " 

"  Well,  do  go  on  I"  cried  her  attentive  listener. 

"  Oh,  nothing,  only  he  was  rather  foolish.** 

**  Did  he  propose  for  you  ?" 
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"Not he!"  said  Fanny.  lanLrliin']^  ;  "  he  was  far  too  pnulcril  :  lie 
might  thou;j]?.  had  I  reniainod.' 
"  And  fihould  you  have  accepted  him  ?" 
"To  be  sure  I  should,"  returned  Fannv. 

Her  friend  was  rather  scandalised.     "  What  I"  she  exclaimed  ; 

fids  man  whom  yon  feared  and  lauj^hed  at !" 

'^If  he  had  got  over  things  enough  to  make  me  his  wife,  I  should 

^  known  I  needn^t  fear  a  man  who  was  so  fond  of  me,  and  I 

iknld  have  thought  him  too  good  a  fellow  to  laugh  at.  Oh  I  Kate, 

TOO  don't  know  how  wretched  I  was  I" 

^Did  yon  feel  inclined  to  love  him  at  all  ?"  asked  Mib.  Temple, 
*•  thoughts  reverting  to  the  absent  lover. 

Kot  a  bit,"  said  Fanny  cheerfully.  "  Thank  goodness,  he  did 
^  make  np  his  mind  in  time,  or  I  should  have  missed  Tom, 
^  Tom  is  a  thousand,  million  times  nicer  and  better  I  I  wonder 
^y  Tom  took  snch  fancy  to  a  stupid  thing  like  me  ?  What  luck 
^^ve  had  !  But  I  shan't  tell  him  that.  He  requires  a  good  deal 
^  'keeping  down,"  and  Fanny  shook  her  head  wisely. 
-^tou  Temple  did  not  reply  ;  she  was  thinking  of  the  wonderful 

Terence  between  her  friend's  nature  and  her  own.    She  knew 

ill. 

^^  had  more  conrage,  and  firmness,  and  reason  than  Fanny  ;  yet 

"^^  should  never  dream  of  "  keeping  down  "  a  man  she  loved,  if 
^^^  ever  did  love.    If  she  ever  gave  her  heart,  it  would  be  to  some 
^'^^9  she  could  look  np  to  so  entirely  that  all  her  care  would  be  to 
.    ^«erve  his  esteem,  not  to  rise  above  him,  or  keep  him  down — an 
^^^^teUectnal  ideal  very  unlikely  to  be  realised,  and  exceedingly  un- 
it if  it  was.    Tet  Fanny  believed  Tom  the  first  man  of  the 
ly,  and  infinitely  her  superior  even  when  talking  and  thinking 
^^ns.    "  She  will,  probably,  always  have  more  influence  than  I," 
bought  Kate.    "Why  is  this?" 

But  Fanny  was  talking  again.     *^Now,  Sir  Hugh  always  re- 
^ninds  me  of  poor  Mr.  West.    He  is  growing  fond  of  you  and  hate^ 
^on  at  the  same  time,  and  despises  himself  all  the  while  for  caring 
mbout  you." 

^  Despises  himself,"  repeated  her  listener,  with  scornful  curling 


-*  OH  Jt  yai  'wrmid.  ima^  iawu,  yitir  ikut.  md.  oip.  sn£ 
mv^MSBrrnnmi^  imkeor^iearsefi.  I  ozr  wet  j;  ^ivarnxLcL  je  uL  imil 
hsin.  inc  'j)  «Mi  rnn  ±usft  :iixil  iks  "iift  sick:  "imc  -vnuiciXL  1 17 
ji  X  in  'dus  fiiMUL  ?}.  md  jook  -rtpic  jxed  31s  <v;qb  -whsl  -saam  jitc 
«ini«iic 'mai  if  ^ymaa.  moMBM  ouxl  JeftL  ^zmc  -»iii  ss  311ns  aar  az» 
msuarM.     W:VT  ^whl  /dsfli  oaif  ifaiii  if  TJinrn  3aw T 

*  7siii3^. '  r*wiMiTiarf  lfT»    Ttsnoift.    *  oow    fLii   joni.  jsaia.    ail 

*  Zjobbl  isr    I  <iaii:1i  know.  I  sn  .«iz» :  x  mmug  v  aooiB  izm 
\uta^  '\t  J3k  "t^vn  xemL    Bizc  I  am.  •xronzi  I  nn.  rrgris  1? 

*  Tm  am  •ynwii«rfti£ ;  7«a  arrfmrrfi  a»  7* 
^I^I?    W^  i±«n.  I flOL ttSamBOed  HETaif '     ASac  xiL  I 

tmni  'MS  'tn*  if  4uik  sm^Im  wha  <azL*  Lo^  bazs  sis  -vociczzaps  •!£ 
idw  ftimaatL  EEobs.  wi^  cigfiarf  H^s.  I  aiuul  W2±i»  as  «iiii3»  i» 
ffvoL,  Alt  QftiL inzn.  w&as  &  wrmderfiii 'fiflEfivcrv  I &nm  madBL* 

■*  Dn.  «i«ir ;  bns  ftest  ^prvft  aw  jonr  vnrd  oevik  laa  aflt  iit  lUi 
gcnan  if  Sir  Scu^  ^nfbrirtik  again !  &  is  TnLbeeonmii^  azui  ao^ 
ancrt  r  £0.  a.  2i!W  <ia^  hft  wiE  bft  gnns.  and  w«  ^aH  omevst  s«  Ms 
faisK  ataBL  nnr  wiE  hft  c««n  Buar  of  mo — azilB9i&.  a*  I  iirmic  is. 
Mit9^9tUL  t  nhkEL,  I  mmft  befncK  him  aa  dis  «i*--««J'..r  aupoiiftois  iz£ 
tfift  trlH  irhicsk  sihhud  me  m  oicich.  him.*^ 

^  W«  ottv^r  kiww  wiias  »  bef^iR  na.'*  said  Facmy  ioirelv. 
*«  Bnz  nhit»,  fiaar !  I  will  mavsr  mj  anji^iii^  oo  ^«x  jan  if  I  (i:ia 

Fir  ti»  t«Pi  augmmCiig  <ia7a  l2ic  fEiexu^  s^w  nntTiiwy  of  Gol- 
bnitb.  viio  waa  miftmnq  tmm,  a  arv^re  fis  of  che  silks.  Mt.f  wTk» 
<«»iifiea»«l7  mt  of  d«Micar  aJtiinngii  tlia  wesdier  was  loowerj  uui 

H*  (MTtamiy  intended  to  Iaa:v«,  for  elabors&a  preuazssxona  w«c« 
madu  f tfw  »  fflr>v« ;  and  hia  sarrast  oifonned  Xia.  VtTT*^  chasL  if  his 
rnxutt^a  Sd  want  €0  ataj  at  Pierscoffe  for  &  dar  or  two  Langer.  ho 
ipvMUd  jp>  to  ti»  hntftl— ft  propoaitiiXL  which  ezched  lEIk  s  wrmth  azt 
s  (fitgrt**  aet  of  xngratttoda,  after  '*'  her  slarin^  and  w^rin^j;  oa 
lum  haaod  and  foot ;  bai  it  mm  all  of  &  piece  ** — m>»aT^fTY^  hut  ^^^j^. 


Fanny  MUnctAii  amne  magaaJrwn  and  reriew^  he  had   lens  and 
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CHefnlly  made  out  a  copy  of  bis  ]>ill,  to  liavo  it  in  roiidiTicss.  She 
made  an  excellent  chancellor  of  tlio  cx('l*u(iii(;r.  ^Irs.  'r(ini)le'.  at- 
tended assiduously  to  her  shop.  She  was  really  glad  the  enemy 
ttt  going  to  retreat,  for  she  was  half  afraid  something  unpleasant 
B^ht  occur,  since  Fanny  had  opened  her  stores  of  wisdom. 

I<ady  Styles  had  made  another  incursion,  with  a  carriage-load  of 
Uies  who  purchased  largely,  while  their  conductress  abused  Sir 
Hugh  Galbraith  to  her  hearths  content.  ''  The  most  tiresome,  con- 
Mted,  ill-bred  man  she  had  ever  met ; — but  the  Galbraiths  always 
*<Bn  the  moBt  OYcrbearing,  ill-tempered  people,  my  dear.  The 
^  Bar  Frederick — this  man's  father — was  the  best  of  them,  and 
M  was  the  best !"    Mrs.  Temple  smiled. 

**  Hy  dear  Mrs.  Temple,  who  is  it  that  you  remind  me  of  so  very 

'^I'OQgly,  especially  when  you  smile  ?    I  seem  to  have  known  you 

*D  my  life.    Look  here,  Elizabeth  I'*  to  a  grand  lady  who  was  bny- 

"siawB  of  Pierstoffe.    "  Does  Mrs.  Temple  remind  you  of  any 

*^.?"    The  lady  appealed  to  squeezed  up  her  eyes,  and  calmly 

J'^'^Ued  Eate*s  features.    "  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  fancy  she  has  a 

*>ok  of  Lady  William  Conrtenay." 

Tea,  to  be  sure,  that  is  it  I — a  niece  of  mine.  How  stupid  of 
^^  Hot  to  see  it  before  I  Pray  what  was  your  name  before  your 
''^^i^riager 

Smith,"  zetmmed  Mrs.  Temple  shortly ;  *'  but,  excuse  me,  I 

lot  see  that  my  appearance  or  name  has  anything  to  do  with 

businiess,  which  is  to  sell  you  fancy-work  of  all  descriptions  I" 

*  Very  fair !  quite  right  I    I  protest  I  beg  your  pardon !"  cried 

^"^■^  ladyship.    *'  And  so  that  disagreeable  man  is  going  on  Satur- 

7^^— positiTely,  Slade  tells  me.    I  am  sure  I  congratulate  you  I 

^  imagine  he  is  a  good  deal  set  up  by  getting  his  uncle's  fortune  so 

^liexpectedly.    The  uncle  married  a  doubtful  sort  of  woman,  and 

^hey  feared  he  wonld  leave  her  everything ;  but  he  changed  his 

Udnd  in  time.    Dear  me,  Elizabeth  I  Laura  I    There  is  Sir  Hugh 

Umaelf ,  jnst  passing  the  window."    A  rather  undignified  scuffle  to 

me  the  object  of  Lady  Styles*s  remarks  gave  Mrs.  Temple  time  to 

recover  herself.    She  was  astonished  to  find  her  story,  at  any  rate 

j»artially,  known  in  that  remote  locality. 
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She  did  not  know  the  freemasonry  of  caste— the  electric  telt* 
graphy  that  sends  all  reports  and  tattle  tonching  themselves  flash- 
ing through  the  ranks  of  those  linked  together  by  the  comiiioi 
possession  of  that  mysterious  attribute  termed  "  blue  blood." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  morning  before  Galbraith's  departure  the  postman  had  onlf 
two  letters  for  the  Berlin  Bazaar ;  one  directed  to  '^  Sir  Hugh  Gal- 
braith,  Bart. ;''  the  other  to  Miss  Lee,  in  Tom  Heed's  well-knowo 
writing.  It  was  not  a  lengthy  epistle,  nevertheless  it  evidently 
gave  both  pleasure  and  amusement,  for  Fanny's  face  was  dimpled 
with  smiles  as  she  read.  Mrs.  Temple  glanced  at  her  kindly  and 
sympathisingly,  as  she  poured  out  the  tea. 

''  I  think,  Fan,  you  have  dropped  something  out  of  your  letter," 
she  said. 

"  Have  I  ?"  starting,  and  picking  up  a  small  note  that  had  been 
enclosed  in  Toms  missive.  "  To  be  sure  I  He  says  it  is  for 
you." 

Mrs.  Temple  took  and  opened  it.     It  ran  thus :  "  The  day  ^ 
miracles  is  not  quite  over  yet !     Trapes  called  here  this  morning, 
and  absolutely  repaid  me  a  sovereign  I  had  lent  him  last  week,  9^^ 
whicli  I  had  fondly  hoped  would  have  kept  him  at  a  distance  ^^^ 
months.     Though  stunned,  I  remembered  your  desire  for  his  ^'^' 
dress,  and  recovered  sufficiently  to  procure  it :  *  J.  Trapes,  E^^" 
care  of  W.  Bates,  the  Red  Boar,  King  Street,  Islington.*    O^® 
word  more  :  by  no  means  communicate  with  this  fellow  exc^P 
through  myself  or  somebody  equally  devoted  to  your  interest.'' 

**  This  is  very  curious  1     It  is  a  good  omen  I"  exclaimed  Kate. 

"  What  ?"  said  Fanny. 

Kate  gave  a  short  explanation,  the  shorter  because  she  f:*' 
Fanny  glance  from  time  to  time  at  her  letter,  which  she  evideuf^' 
wished  to  re -peruse. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  Kate  went  to  their  best  sitting-ro(^ 
to  lock  away  Mr.  Trapes's  address,  with  her  evidence-book,  and 
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few  other  papers  of  importance  ;  and  after  turning  the  key,  stood 
a  moment  in  thought.  She  did  not  know  why  she  permitted  the 
idea  of  this  man  to  associate  itself  in  her  mind  with  Ford.  She 
could  not  help  believing  that  his  tale  of  Ford's  resemblance  to 
some  one  who  owed  him  money  was  a  blind,  and  that  Ford  himself 
was  the  object  of  his  search.  What  Ford's  acquaintance  with  such 
a  character  had  to  do  with  her  own  history  she  could  not  tell.  She 
fancied,  if  she  could  only  see  this  Trapes,  she  might  get  some  clue. 
Now  his  unexpected  restoration  of  the  sovereign  looked  like  having 
extracted  money  from  Ford  I  She  must  think  it  all  over  coolly 
and  clearly.  **  I  must  not  let  imagination  fool  me ;  yet  imagina- 
tion is  the  pioneer  of  discovery."  Here  the  sound  of  Galbraith's 
deep,  harsh  voice  caught  her  ear.  He  was  down  in  the  hall  at 
that  early  hour,  speaking  to  Mills — asking  for  herself.  *'I  am 
here/'  she  said,  coming  to  the  open  door  of  the  drawing-room. 

*'I  beg  pardon  for  intruding  on  you  at  such  an  hour,  Mrs. 
Temple,"  said  Galbraith,  turning  to  her  ;  **  but  I  have  had  a  letter 
which  I  am  very  anxious  to  answer  by  to-night's  post.  May  I 
once  more  trouble  you  to  act  as  secretary  ?  Tour  labours  in  that 
line  are  nearly  over  I    Any  hour  before  nine  will  do." 

"  I  shall  not  be  at  liberty  before  seven,  and,  as  it  seems  a  letter 
of  importance,  I  had  better  not  attempt  it  till  I  am  safe  from  in- 
terruptions." 

*'  Thank  you,  thank  yon  I"  said  Galbraith  earnestly.  **  I  shall 
expect  you  then,  at  seven."  He  paused  a  moment,  as  if  on  the 
point  of  saying  more  ;  then  bowed,  and  retreated  upstairs. 

Mrs.  Temple  was  struck  by  the  animation  of  his  look  and  manner. 
"  His  letter  is  not  a  disagreeable  one,  I  am  quite  sure,"  she  thought. 
"  It  is  quite  as  well  he  is  going  ;  this  secretaryship  would  not  raise 
me  in  the  estimation  of  my  fellow-townspeople  if  it  were  known  I 
What  would  not  Lady  Styles  say  ?  Fortunately,  poor  Mills  is  deaf 
and  incorruptible  ;  and  Sarah  leaves  so  early,  she  sees  nothing.  I 
wonder,  shall  Hugh  Galbraith  and  I  ever  meet  again  ?  That  oar 
courses  will  cross  or  dash  I  feel  quite  sure  I" 

So  thinking,  she  went  slowly  into  the  shop  and  threw  her  atten- 
tion into  her  business.    Still,  sudden,  sharp  conjectures  respecting 
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J.  Trapes,  Esq.,  would  dart  through  her  brain,  and  also  ra 
Hugh  Galbraith's  letter.  It  came  so  naturally  to  her  to  c 
Hugh  !  In  the  various  conyersationa  in  which  she  had  ui 
claims  upon  her  husband,  they  had  always  spoken  of 
"  Hugh  ;'*  and  now,  had  she  not  always  been  on  guard  whez 
ing  to  him,  the  name  would  certainly  have  escaped  her.  ' 
really  be  glad  when  he  is  gone,  and  the  odd  excitement 
presence  removed;"  so,  hotiestly  thinking,  she  attended 
many  demands  of  her  customers,  the  day  went  quickly  o; 
seven  o^clock  came  round. 

For  the  first  time  Mrs.  Temple  had  to  pause  and  reason 
slight  tinge  of  embarrassment  before  she  presented  herself 
performance  of  her  task.  ^  This  is  the  fruit  of  Fanny's 
talk,"  she  thought,  as  she  stood  before  the  glass  ;  *^  but  I 
stupid  school-girl,  to  be  affected  by  it  I  Life  has  been  too 
me  not  to  have  steadied  my  nenrss  beyond  what  the  impi 
miration  of  an  accidental  acquaintance  could  disturb,"  and 
faint  increase  of  colour,  a  shade  more  of  hauteur  in  her  1 
Mrs.  Temple  followed  Mills,  whom  she  had  sent  to  inquir 
Hugh  was  ready. 

He  was,  quite.  The  curtains  were  drawn,  and  the  lamp  '. 
though  daylight  had  not  quite  faded,  there  would  not  ha' 
enough  to  finish  a  letter  by. 

Galbraith  had  put  his  writing  materials  in  readiness  on  tl 
and  was  leaning  against  the  chimney-piece,  holding  an  opei 
and  evidently  in  a  state  of  expectation.  **  You  are  red 
good,"  he  said  earnestly,  coming  forward  to  meet  her,  and 
a  chair  at  the  table. 

His  manner  put  Mrs.  Temple  at  her  ease.  His  busines: 
ever  it  was,  appeared  to  occupy  him,  to  the  exclusion  of  ai 
idea;  and  Mrs.  Temple  mentally  accused  herself  of  cone 
stupidity  for  listening  to  Fanny's  suggestions.  She  acc< 
took  the  offered  seat,  and,  dipping  her  pen  in  the  ink,  lo 
to  Galbraith  for  the  words. 

He  dictated  slowly  and  thoughtfully,  often  looking  at  tl 
in  his  hand  :  "  Dear  Sir, — I  have  yours  of  the  — th.    I  regrc 
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you  are  out  of  town,  and  that  you  have  been  unwell.  The  price 
asked  for  the  property  I  wish  to  buy  back  is  much  beyond  its 
worth,  quite  a  third  more  than  my  father  sold  it  for.  I  am  aware 
that  it  is  of  more  value  to  me  than  to  any  other  purchaser,  but  I  am 
not  at  all  inclined  to  pay  a  fancy  price,  and  I  know  that  in  its 
present  condition  much  of  the  land  is  scarcely  worth  two  pounds 
an  acre.  You  are  quite  right  in  trying  to  keep  me  out  of  sight, 
though  I  fearyou  are  too  well  known  as  my  solicitor.  Could  you 
not  find  some  respectable  local  man  who  might  act  for  you  in 
ignorance  of  your  client's  name  ?  If  the  upland  called  Langley 
Knolls,  which  is  very  good  land,  be  included  in  the  sale,  or  you 
can  manage  to  get  hold  of  it,  I  will  go  as  far  as  ten  thousand 
for  the  whole — as  much  under  as  you  like  ;  but  I  have  this  sum  at 
hand,  as  you  know,  and  I  will  not  go  beyond  it.** 

At  this  point  Mrs.  Temple  stopped  short,  and,  placing  her  elbow 
on  the  table,  instinctively  shaded  her  face  from  Galbraith  by 
placing  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  for  the  words  she  had  just  written 
stirred  her  deeply.  That  ten  thousand  pounds — she  exactly  knew 
where  it  came  from,  how  it  was  placed,  and  why  it  was  available. 
Little  more  than  a  year  ago  it  was  hers,  and  she  had  her  own  plana 
respecting  it ;  now  she  was  writing  directions  for  its  disposal  in  a. 
way  that,  whatever  happened,  would  put  a  large  portion  of  it  out 
of  her  reach.  And  more,  she  felt  a  strange  sensation  of  shame  at 
the  sort  of  treachery  she  was  involuntarily  practising ;  for,  if  she 
succeeded  in  making  good  her  claim  to  the  whole  of  Mr.  Traverses 
property  under  the  original  will,  Galbraith  would  be  placed  in  a. 
position  which,  from  all  she  could  observe  of  him,  would  be  un- 
speakably degrading  and  distressing  to  his  unyielding  nature.  So 
far  her  acquaintance  with  him  had  softened  her  towards  her  enemy 
that  she  could  wish  to  spare  him  unnecessary  humiliation,  if  she 
had  ever,  even  in  her  angriest  mood,  wished  it ;  and  now,  to  let 
him  run  blindly  into  the  snare — ^was  it  honourable  or  right? 
"  What  can  I  do  ?"  she  thought. 

But  Galbraith  had  gone  on  dictating,  and  stopping  to  let  her  pen 
overtake  his  words,  observed,  with  a  little  surprise,  that  she  waa 
not  writing.     His  pause  recalled  her. 
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**  Excuse  me,*'  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  not  venturing  to  look  op;  I 
*'  but  are  you  wise  to  allow  an  utter  stranger  to  know  so  mach dm 
your  affairs  ?  If  you  leave  us  to-morrow,  shall  you  not  soon  M I 
your  solicitor,  and  talk  over  your  business  ?  How  do  yoa  knot  I 
that  I  am  not  a  friend  of  whoever  wants  an  exorbitant  price  for  I 
this  land,  and  will  let  him  know  who  the  purchaser  really  L«  ?  If  I 
there  are  any  more  very  personal  topics  to  come,  had  we  not  better  ■ 
stop  here  ?"  I 

Galbniith  looked  at  her  in  great  surprise.  *'  Do  you  know  tin  I 
man  who  wants  to  sell  ?"  he  asked  sharply.  I 

"  No,  I  do  not ;  but "  I 

''  You  are  not  the  material  traitors  are  made  of,"  said  he,  after  I 
an  instant's  pause  and  a  searching  gaze  at  the  downcast  &ce  befoit  I 
him.  ''  I  have  no  secrets.  I  must  write  to  Layton,  for  he  is  awif  I 
at  Scarborough.  He  has  been  ill,  and  has  gone  for  change  to  hii  I 
native  place.  You  may  write  on  with  a  safe  conscience ;  I  want  to  1 
-end  it,  for  I  am  giving  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble."  1 

Mrs.  Temple  was  at  the  end  of  her  resources,  and  silently,  ne^ 
vously  resumed  her  pen  as  Galbraith  continued  to  dictate. 

'*  I  am  very  glad  you  have  found  some  traces  of  poor  Travew** 
widow,  and  beg  you  will  lose  no  time  in  following  them  up.  I  ixf^H 
infinitely  annoyed  to  think  she  is  wandering  about  unprovided  for 
— perhaps  subsisting  by  doubtful  means  I" 

^'  Have  you  that  down  ?'*  asked  Galbraith,  who  began  to  thinly 
Mi*8.  Touiple  was  not  quite  up  to  her  mark  this  evening. 

She  bent  her  head,  and,  with  a  cheek  that  first  glowed  and  then 
turned  very  pale,  wrote  on  with  a  beating  heart.  Traces  of  her- 
bclf !     What  traces  ?     8he  would  make  him  talk,  and  so  find  out 

'"  Just  add,"  continued  Galbraith,  "  that  I  beg  his  attention  to 
this.  I  should  write  to  the  partner  about  it,  only  I  wish  to  keep 
the  inquiry  as  quiet  as  possible." 

Mrs.  Temple  wrote  on  in  silence,  trying,  and  successfully,  tore- 
cover  her  composure  and  presence  of  mind.     In  a  few  moments 
she  handed  him  the  letter  to  read,  which  he  did  carefully,  and  then 
managed  to  scrawl  his  signature  with  his  left  hand.     He  returned, 
it  to  her  with  an  envelope,  showed  her  the  address  on  Mr.  Payne'i 
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letter,  and  rang  the  belL  ^^  Tell  my  man  to  post  this  at  once,  and 
that  I  want  nothing  more  to-night/*  said  he,  when  Mills  appeared  ; 
mud  he  proceeded  to  pace  once  or  twice  to  and  fro  between  Mrs. 
Temple  and  the  door. 

^  Stay  a  little/'  he  said,  as  she  made  a  movement  to  rise  :  **  so 
far  from  having  secrets,  I  feel  inclined  to  tell  you  something  of  my 
history,  such  as  it  is  ;  but  first  tell  Doe  why  did  this  letter  disturb 
you  ? — ^for  you  were  disturbed." 

**Well — you  see  ten  thousand  pounds  is  such  a  quantity  of 
money/*  said  Mi-s.  Temple,  settling  herself  again  and  shading  her 
face  with  her  hand  ;  *'  at  least  it  is  to  me ;  you  are  accustomed  to 
large  sums  no  doubt" 

"'  By  Jove,  I  am  not  I  I  have  been  a  poor  devil  all  my  life  till 
the  other  day.** 

**  I  should  have  thought  you  only  knew  one  half  of  life,  and  that 
the  half  in  which,  as  the  children  say, '  We  go  up,  up,  up,' "  replied 
Mrs.  Temple,  looking  at  him  with  an  encouraging  smile. 

'*I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  being  hard  up,"  said 
Galbraith,  who,  in  his  desire  to  prolong  this  last  interview,  was 
ready  to  tell  anything  and  everything  that  could  detain  his  com- 
panion. **  You  must  know  that  for  years  I  considered  myself  heir 
to  a  rich  cousin,  who,  when  I  was  away  in  India,  thought  iit  to 
marry  a  girl  young  enough  to  be  his  daughter,  and  low  enough  to 
be  his  housemaid  I  Not  content  with  this  piece  of  folly,  he  left 
her  all  his  money— cutting  me  oif  without  even  the  traditional 
shilling.  I  came  back  awfully  disgusted.  When,  to  my  own  and 
every  one's  surprise,  another  will  turned  up,  making  me  the  heir 
and  cutting  her  oif  without  the  shilling.  I  suppose  the  old  man 
had  some  reason  that  has  never  come  out.  Still,  I  do  not  think  it 
was  right  to  leave  the  woman  who  bore  his  name  unprovided  for. 
I  wanted  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  but,  by  Jove  !  she  would  not 
accept  a  sou,  declares  number  two  will  is  a  forgery,  that  she  will 
have  all  or  nothing,  and  has  disappeared.  Now  the  information  I 
wanted  from  Payne  is  about  her.  He  thinkK  he  is  on  her  track  : 
somewhere  in  Germany,  he  says,"  looking  at  the  letter,  **  that  there 
is  a  girls'  school  lately  started  at  Wiesbaden  by  an  Englishwoman, 
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a  Mrs.  Talboys — ^he&rd  of  it  quite  accidentally — ^and  that  she  seexnii 
to  answer  the  description  of  Mrs.  Travers." 

"  Your  story  interests  me,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  as  he  paused.  She 
had  quite  recovered  her  self-possession  and  raised  her  eyes  fully 
and  calmly  to  his  as  he  stood  opposite  to  her,  holding  the  back  of  a 
chair  with  his  left  hand.  "  And  I  hope  all  will  come  right,"  she 
added,  with  a  meaning  smite,  which,  looking  as  he  was  into  her 
eyes,  he  did  not  heed. 

*'  You  see,"  he  resumed, "  one  must  always  admire  pluck  in  prince 
or  plebeian ;  besides,  she  offered  me  a  tolerable  income  out  of  the 
estate — ^but  that  might  have  been  to  keep  me  quiet." 

"  Was  she  pretty  ?"  asked  Kate,  looking  down  again. 

"  That  I  cannot  say ;  I  never  saw  her.  I  believe  she  has  red 
hair ;  so  Ford  told  me." 

"  Did  Ford  say  that  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Temple,  with  irrepressible 
indignation.  Then,  checking  herself,  '*  I  mean,  it  is  surprising  your 
cousin  should  have  fancied  so  plain  a  person." 

*<  And  his  landlady's  daughter,  by  George  1"  said  Galbraith,  who 
had  walked  to  the  fire  just  to  get  his  eyes  away  from  the  fascina- 
tion of  his  companion's,  and  now  laid  hold  of  the  chair-back  again. 
''Poor  Travers  was  rather  a  fastidious  man,  but  I  suppose  she 
was  determined  to  have  him.  It  was  a  great  catch  for  her,  no 
doubt ;  atill  it  is  always  revolting  to  see  a  girl  sacrifice  herself 
to  age." 

"  I  suppose  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  pushing  back  her  chestnut- 
brown  hair,  which  was  often  loosened  by  its  own  weight,  with  a 
natural,  unconscious  action,  and  then  clasping  her  hands,  leant  them 
before  her  on  the  table,  while  she  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  plead 
her  own  cause  to  the  enemy  whose  somewhat  rugged,  generous 
honesty  appealed  strongly  to  her  Sjrmpathies,  her  fair  face,  and 
soft,  earnest  eyes  uplifted  to  his  with  a  sincere  purpose  that 
banished  every  shadow  of  embarrassment.  *'  I  suppose  it  is  ;  but 
did  it  ever  strike  you  what  a  terribly  hard  lot  it  is  for  a  woman 
to  be  poor  and  alone  ?  perhaps  suddenly  bereft  of  those  who  sur- 
rounded her  youth  with  tenderness,  if  not  with  luxuries  I  I  do  not 
think  any  man  can  quite  realise  how  terrible  it  is  ;  but  if  you  could, 
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\J€n.  would  nnderatand  what  a  temptation  an-honourable  home  and 
iSbm  protection  of  a  kind,  good,  even  though  elderly,  man  offers — an 
inesistible  temptation  1  And  if  a  woman's  heart  is  quite,  quite 
free,  believe  me,  warm,  hearty  gratitude  is  no  bad  substitute  for 
lore."  She  stopped  a  moment,  a  little  ashamed  of  the  emotion 
with  which  she  had  spoken,  and  added,  in  an  altered  tone,  "  So  I 
Imagine  it  is  in  my  world.  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  the 
■faibboleth  of  yonrs." 

Gkdbraith's  words  did  not  come  very  readily,  so  absorbed  was  he 

by  her  look,  her  voice.    "  I  understand  you,''  he  said  at  last ;  *^  and 

if  yon  will  not  consider  my  interest  impertinence,  I  should  say  your 

description  is  drawn  from  experience  —  your  own  marriage  was 

wmething  of  this  ?" 

"Something,"  she  returned,  looking  down  and  arranging  the 
paper  and  envelopes  before  her  a  little  nervously. 

**  Well,"  returned  Galbraith,  closing  his  large,  lean,  sinewy,  sun- 

^nsnt  hand  tightly  on  the  chair-back, ''  an  elderly  husband  might 

k  satisfied  with  gratitude  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but,  by  Heaven, 

J  shoold  not  I    I  should  want  throb  for  throb  as  tender,  if  not  as 

I'MsioQate,  as  the  love  I  gave,  or  I  would  be  inclined  to  cut  my 

**U^)atl" 

Surprised  at  his  tone,  Mrs.  Temple  looked  up  and  met  his  eyes 

^1  iglow  with  such  passionate  admiration  that  she  grew  paler,  and 

^^  heart  beat  with  undefined  fear  at  the  fire  with  which  she  had 

^^^n  playing.    Here  was  something  more  than  she  had  bargained 

^^,  or  had  ever  before  met.    Moreover,  whatever  Hugh  Galbraith's 

^iiiellectual  powers  might  be,  he  was  evidently  a  man  whose  perti- 

^Uidfy  and  resolution  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.    Had  she  created 

ttoable  for  herself,  and  brought  upon  herself  possibilities  of  insult 

&r  worse  than  anything  she  had  yet  sustained  ?  could  she  at  that 

moment  have  borrowed  a  conjurer's  wand,  she  would  have  iustantly 

transported  Galbraith  to  a  London  hotel  safe  out  of  her  way  ;  but, 

as  she  could  not,  her  best  plan  was  to  rally  her  forces  and  retreat 

in  good  order. 

"  It  is  growing  late,"  she  said  coldly     '*  I  must  wish  you  good- 
night." 

19 
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"One  moment/'  returned  Galbraith  eagerly,  his  invention 
quickened  by  his  ardent  desire  to  keep  her  a  little  longer ;  "it  is 
my  last  chance  of  having  so  good  a  secretary.  May  I  ask  you  to 
write  a  few  lines  to  Upton  ?" 

"  They  will  scarce  be  in  time  for  the  post.** 

"  No  matter,  they  will  go  to-morrow." 

Mrs.  Temple  replied  by  taking  some  note-paper,  and  dipping  her 
pen  in  the  ink.  Galbraith  dictated  a  few  incoherent  ungrammati- 
cal  lines,  telling  his  friend  of  Lady  Styles's  visit  and  invitation, 
and  adding  his  London  address,  requesting  Upton  to  join  him 
there. 

"  Is  that  all  ?**  asked  Mrs.  Temple,  writing  on  rapidly,  anxious  to 
end  the  interview. 

"  Yes."  Her  pen  ran  on  :  suddenly  she  half  uttered  a  quickly 
suppressed  "  Oh !" 

*'  What  is  the  matter  ?'*  asked  Galbraith,  who  was  again  pacing 
the  room. 

*'  Nothing  ;   only  I  have  stupidly  made  a  blunder "     Siie 

stopped. 

"•  Let  me  see,"  he  said,  snatching  up  the  paper  before  she  could 
prevent  him. 

"  You  have  signed  your  own  name  I  Kate !  I  have  always 
wanted  to  know  your  name.  Kate  I  It's  the  best  name  of  all — 
there  is  something  sweet  and  frank  about  it.  Kate !"  With  a 
quick,  eager  glance  at  her  face,  he  pressed  his  lips  greedily  on  the 
writing,  and  then,  crushing  the  paper  in  his  clenched  hand,  dashed 
down  his  arm  to  its  length  as  if  furious  with  himself. 

Mrs.  Temple  changed  colour,  but  to  deeper  paleness  ;  and  rising 
quietly — swiftly,  though  without  hurry — left  the  room.  Galbraith 
stood  still  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  burst  into  half -uttered 
curses  on  his  own  despicable  want  of  self-control.  He  had  betrayed 
him2^clf,  he  had  startled  and  offended  the  woman  he  passionately 
admired,  yet  could  not  ask  to  be  his  wife.  He  had  altogether  be- 
haved like  a  weak,  purposeless  blockhead.  He  was  glad  he  was 
going  away ;  yet  he  would  not  like  to  sneak  off  like  a  poltroon 
without  making  things  right.    What  should  he  do  ? 
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The  next  morning  buTore  twelve  the  widow's  teii;int  was  ready 
to  decamp. 

''He  is  just  goinCj',  'm,"  said  Mills,   putiiiiLj  her  head  iuto  the 
Aop,  "and  he  says  he  wants  to  speak  to  you." 
"Go,  Fanny,"  was  Mrs.  Temples  reply. 
"Won't  you  ?    Well,  I  suppose  I  must." 

Tbe  door  of  the  dining-room  was  open,  and  as  Fanny  approached 
[lk could  see  Galbraith  standing  near  the  window. 

'I  wanted  to  shake  hands  with  you  before  I  left,"  said  he,  not 

[tithout  a  little  embarrassment ;  "  you  have  all  b^sn  very  good  to 

f^   I  was  most  fortunate  in  finding  such  care  and  help.     If  there 

'■anything  I  can  do  for  you  at  any  time,  Miss  Lee,  there's  my  card 

"^•jGtL  will  be  sure  to  hear  of  me  at  my  club,  and — where's  Mrs. 

'*WnplB  ?    I  want  to  bid  her  good-bye." 

^  She  is  busy  ;  but  I  will  tell  her,"  and  Fanny  left  the  room,  but 
••<^  returned.  "  She  is  very  sorry,  but  she  is  particularly  engaged. 
^*^  desires  her  best  wishes." 

Q^braith  stood  a  moment  gazing  at  Fanny  in  deep  thought.  '  I 
*^^^  not  keep  her  an  instant!"  he  exclaimed.  ^'Go  and  ask  her 
"^^in.    Make  her  come,  like  a  good  girl." 

^ery  much  surprised  by  this  appeal,  Fanny  went,  but  on  a  fruit- 
errand. 
^*  She  can't  come,  indeed." 

*^I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  I  gave  you  such  useless  trouble,*' 

^^d  Galbraith  sternly.      **  Good-bye,  Miss  Lee  I      Stay— I  had 

^>^06t  forgotten,"  and  he  took  up  a  small  morocco  case  he  had 

Maoed  upon  the  table.     **  Do  me  the  favour  to  wear  this  sometimes 

in  memory  of  your  secretaryship.    Good-bye,"  and  he  was  gone. 

'*  Well,  I  do  declare  it  is  a  bracelet — a  beautiful,  solid  gold  brace- 
let I"  exclaimed  Fanny,  eagerly  peeping  into  the  case.  "  Now  this 
was  intended  for  Kate ;  but  she  would  not  come.  It's  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  nobody  good." 

"  Just  see  what  you  have  lost  I"  she  cried,  running  in  to  her  friend, 
who  had  retreated  to  the  parlour,  leaving  the  shop  to  take  care  of  it- 
self for  a  few  minutes  lest  Galbraith,  seeing  her  there,  might  persist 
in  n'^i^^^g  his  personal  adieux.  **  Look  I  isn't  that  a  lovely  bracelet?" 
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'*  Did  Hugh  Galbraitb  give  it  you  T'  asked  Mrs.  Temple. 

"  Yes  I  that  is  what  he  wanted  to  see  you  bo  much  for ;  he  in- 
tended to  give  it  to  you." 

**  Impossible  !"  she  returned,  colouring  deeply.  *'  I  do  not  think 
he  would  have  ventured  to  offer  me  a  present.  Let  me  look  at  it, 
Fanny."  It  was  more  massive  than  pretty,  and  had  a  raised  orna- 
ment which  opened  in  the  centre  for  hair  or  a  miniature,  and  holding 
it  out  to  Fanny  Mrs.  Temple  pointed  to  the  initials  ^^  F.  L."  inside. 
*'  It  was  meant  for  you,"  she  said,  "  I  thought  he  felt  /  was  not  a 
person  he  could  offer  presents  to." 

'*  Well,  I  am,"  said  Fanny ;  **  so  he  showed  his  sense  I  I  tell  you 
what,  Kate — when  you  are  really  going  in  for  your  battle,  we  will 
sell  this  and  pay  some  lawyer  to  plead  against  him  I  That  is  what 
Tom  would  call  poetical  justice." 

"  You  little  traitor  1"  cried  Kate ;  "  the  rack  would  be  too  good 
for  you.** 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

It  was  a  few  days  before  Easter,  when  Galbraith  found  himself  at 

L s  Hotel.    The  town  was  full  and  busy,  yet  he  had  never, 

even  in  the  dreariest  of  outposts,  felt  so  desolate  as  when  he  began 
**  to  take  his  walks  abroad."  Society  he  found,  to  a  certain  amount, 
at  his  club,  but  he  was  rather  an  uncommunicative  man  ;  he  had 
never  given  or  received  much  sympathy  until  accident  had  placed 
him  within  the  influence  of  the  first  woman  who  had  ever  made  a  real 
impression  upon  him.  Now  he  missed  the  quiet,  home-like  comfort 
and  care  which  had  surrounded  him  for  the  last  two  months.  His 
full  strength  had  not  quite  returned,  though  he  found  he  could 
manage  his  own  correspondence  now  that  the  occupation  of  dicta 
ting  had  been  robbed  of  all  the  charms  which  pervaded  it  at 
Pierstoffe. 

Of  course,  as  soon  as  his  return  to  the  haunts  of  civilisation 
became  known,  invitations  poured  in.    His  sisters  were  quite  kind 
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in  their  attentions,  having  found  him  much  more  endurable  than 
he  used  to  be. 

^'  I  really  think  Hugh  has  been  more  seriously  injured  than  he 
believes/'  said  Lady  Lorrimer  to  her  younger  sister,  as  they  sat 
together  after  a  friendly  little  dinner  of  about  a  dossen,  whioh  Gal- 
braith  had  been  persuaded  to  join.  '*  He  is  as  silent  and  morose 
as  if  he  had  lost  a  f  ortime  instead  o£  coming  into  one.  Now,  he 
was  not  like  that  last  summer,  when  he  first  came  back.  He  was 
wonderfully  bright,  and  amiable,  for  him.  I  really  thought  I  had 
never  seen  any  one  so  improved  by  good  fortune  before.  Now  he 
is  worse  than  ever.  He  often  does  not  seem  to  hear  what  you 
say.'» 

*'  Deafness,"  said  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Harcourt,  arran^iig  the  lace  on 
her  upper  skirt,  *' often  proceeds  from  concussion  of  the  brain. 
Poor  Hugh !  some  one  really  ought  to  induce  him  to  make  his  will. 
The  life  of  a  himting  man  is  so  precarious." 

"  Oh,  he  is  exceedingly  likely  to  follow  us  to  the  grave  1"  said 
Lady  Lorrimer  sharply  ;  "  but  I  wish  he  would  stand  for  Middle- 
burgh.  Lorrimer  says  there  will  be  a  vacancy  before  the  session 
is  over,  and  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  represent  what  used  to  be 
a  family  borough.  The  more  members  of  a  family  are  in  the 
house  the  better.  Li  short,  the  tendencies  of  the  present  age  are 
such,  that,  politically  speaking,  peers  are  nobodies." 

**  Of  course  he  will  stand  I"  cried  Mrs.  Harcourt,  thinking  of  the 
possibilities  of  patronage  and  her  own  fledgelings.  **  Has  Lorrimer 
spoken  to  him  ?" 

''  Yes,  and  can  get  no  decided  answer — ^in  fact,  he  thinks  Hugh 
far  from  being  himself.  However,  he  has  nearly  arranged  a  rather 
extensive  purchase  of  the  property  my  father  sold ;  and  that  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction." 

Here  a  mutual  dear  friend,  who  thought  a  close  confab  between 
two  sisters  would  not  be  the  worse  for  an  interruption,  broke  in 
with  some  queries  touching  their  disposal  of  the  Easter  recess. 

'^  We  are  going  to  Paris,"  returned  Lady  Lorrimer.  *'  I  rather 
wanted  my  brother  to  join  us ;  but  he  is  asked  to  join  the  Ashfield 
party,  which  is  much  better  for  him.    Lady  Elizabeth  G ,  and 
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Miss  Dashwood,  and  some  very  nice  people  will  be  there,  and  we 
are  naturally  anxious  he  should  marry  into  a  good  set." 

But  Galbraith  was  not  made  of  malleable  materials,  and  quietly 
threw  aside  his  sister's  efforts  to  guide  his  career.  She  was  by 
nature  and  adoption  a  manoeuvrf^r — a  politician,  she  would  have 
called  it.  Having  no  children  of  her  own,  she  bestowed  her  care 
and  thoughts  on  her  husband's  party,  and  the  unmarried  members 
of  her  own  family. 

Lord  Lorrimer  was  a  Whig  of  the  old  school,  and  his  wife,  con- 
siderably his  junior,  and  one  of  the  most  exclusive  women  in 
London,  affected  a  more  advanced  Liberalism.  She  was  always 
attempting  to  create  a  party,  a  salon^  a  coterie^  and  failed  signally. 
It  requires  a  woman  of  no  ordinary  calibre  to  construct  such  a 
fabric  out  of  the  unsuitable  elements  of  English  social  life,  and 
the  tattle  of  his  sister  and  her  familiars,  with  their  storms  in  tea- 
cups, and  ministerial  crises  that  never  stirred  the  ministry,  excited 
Galbraith's  profoundest  contempt.  However,  he  was  not  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  the  charmer  when  the  charmer  whispered  of  political 
position,  and  to  the  suggestions  of  Lord  Lorrimer  he  did  seriously 
incline. 

It  was  the  only  line  of  thought  in  which  he  found  relief  from  a 
constant  gnawing  sense  of  loss  and  disappointment  of  something 
gone  out  of  his  life,  that  he  was  perpetually  feeling  after  and 
longing  for.  It  was  all  the  more  idiotic  on  his  part,  he  told  him- 
self, to  allow  such  weakness  to  master  him,  as  it  was  evident  that 
Mrs.  Temple,  if  she  had  any  feeling  towards  him  beyond  prof <3und 
indifference,  had  an  unaccountable  aversion.  Why,  he  could  not 
divine.  Galbraith  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  overrate  his  own 
attractions ;  he  was  too  strong  a  man  to  be  conceited,  and  honestly 
believed  he  was  not  the  sort  of  fellow  women  cared  about — a  con- 
viction which  did  not  in  the  least  disturb  him.  But  he  perhaps 
exaggerated  to  himself  the  advantages  which  fortune  had  tardily 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  was  quite  ready  to  think  himself  accept- 
able to  most  undowered  women  on  the  score  of  position.  Not  that 
he  resented  this  ;  it  was  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  and  Hugh 
Galbraith  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  set  up  an  ideal  standard,  and 
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fret  himself  becanee  societj  fell  bolow  it.  But  in  Mrs.  Temple  be 
bad  met  sometbing  different  from  all  bia  previoui  experience.  She 
voH  80  frsDk  and  firm,  so  well  bred  in.  ber  bold  opposition  or  ready 
agreement ;  ber  very  reserve  was  natural,  nnHtudied,  and  flecked 
nith  gleams  of  feeling  and  tendemeas,  auggesting  posEJbilities  tbat 
made  Galbraitb'a  rather  inexperienced  heart  beat  fast  Tben,  in 
his  eyes,  she  was  the  moat  beautiful  woman  be  had  ever  met — 
beautiful,  witb  a  rich,  queen-like  beauty,  tbat  touched  the  sensea 
as  well  as  the  intellect — and  as  he  recalled  every  look  and  gesture 
of  berg  in  tbeir  last  conversation,  every  varying  modulation  of  her 
low,  clear  voice,  he  understood  how  men — ay,  even  men  of  hia 
mature  age — have  lost  or  renounced  every  thing  for  some  fair-faced 
bit  of  humanity.  But  be,  Hugh  Galbraitb,  would  not  make  a  fool 
of  himself  abont  a  woman  of  whose  antecedents  he  Imew  nothing, 
and  bad  no  right  to  inquire,  unless,  indeed,  he  committed  himself 
beyond  retraction,  and  she  was  not  a  woman  to  be  mocked  by 
showB,  without  the  reality  of  devotion  ;  besides — and  is  this  pro- 
bably lay  the  secret  of  his  prudence — she  did  not  care  a  rap 
about  him  :  perhaps  she  was  attached  to  aome  other  fellow  !  He 
could  never  forget  the  air  of  cold,  self-poEBesaed  disapprobation 
with  which  she  rose  up  and  left  the  room  when  he  kissed  the  papei' 
where  sbe  bad  written  her  name,  abowing-  none  of  the  fluttered 
feebng,  half  fear,  half  pleasure,  with  which  the  firat  approach  of 
a  lover  is  regarded.  He  bad  kept  that  note,  with  "Eate" hurriedly 
written  at  the  foot  of  tbe  page.  He  had  taken  it  out  of  hia  desk 
several  times  with  the  intention  of  destroying  it,  but  invariably 
restored  it  to  its  hiding-place,  not  always  without  committing  tbe 
boyish  folly  of  bestowing  kisses  npon  tbe  name,  which  be  would 
fain  have  pressed  npon  the  bps  of  the  writer  ! 

However,  Galbraitb  fongbt  gallantly  against  tbe  terrible  mad- 
nesti  which  bad  seiied  him.  He  rushed  to  and  fro  to  his  solicitor, 
to  his  club,  to  dinners  and  receptions— be  tried  hard  to  find  some 
suitable  woman  to  drive  tbe  unsuitable  one  out  of  hia  head.  But 
tiie  plan  would  not  succeed. 

Lady  Elizabeth  6 ,  whom  be  had  found  very  nice,  quite  tbe 

correct  article,  in  short,  last  aeason,  now  appeared  an  inane  doll. 
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The  animation  of  some  women,  the  quiet  of  others,  all  seemed 
alike  unreal,  forced,  distasteful  Politics,  and  the  preliminaries  of 
his  purchase,  alone  brought  him  relief  and  distraction. 

"  Mr.  Ford  was  here  yesterday,'*  said  Mr.  Payne  to  him  one 
morning  he  had  called  at  the  office  when  he  had  been  about  three 
weeks  in  town.  ^*  He  wished  to  ascertain  if  you  had  any  tidings  of 
Mr.  Traverses  widow.  I  simply  said  you  had  not.  If  I  remember 
right,  we  had  a  suspicion  at  the  time  the  matter  was  fresh  (sug- 
gested by  the  omission  of  Ford's  name  from  Mr.  Travers's  last 
will,  coupled  with  disinheriting  his  wife),  that  he  might  possibly 
have  imagined  there  was  some  tie  between  his  wife  and  his  clerk 
which  he  did  not  approve.  And  though  Ford  tried  to  be  very 
fool  and  business-like,  I  could  see  he  was  deeply  interested  in 
Ending  her  whereabouts.'* 

**  Does  he  not  know  ?"  asked  Galbraith  carelessly. 

*'  No,  I  do  not  think  he  does." 

"  Well,  I  scarcely  believe  that.  Ton  are  a  shrewder  man  than  I 
iun,  Mr.  Payne,  but  I  fancy  I  could  make  out  if  he  was  shamming. 
I  should  like  to  see  this  Ford.    Have  you  hia  address  ?" 

"  I  have." 

"Give  it  to  me,  then.  I  want  to  talk  to  him.  I  always 
fancied  he  was  in  communication  with  the  widow.  What  is  lie 
doing  ?" 

"  I  think  he  has  started  as  a  stockbroker." 

"I  never  could  understand  why  he  declined  to  remain  as 
manager  with  me.  I  think  I  should  have  kept  up  the  house  if 
he  had." 

"  He  acted  unwisely,  in  my  opinion.  He  is  too  quiet,  too  re- 
spectable a  man  for  his  presant  occupation.  It  requires  a  bolder, 
rougher,  readier  man.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  there  are  no  respect- 
able men  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  but  they  are  not  of  Ford's  type." 
The  lawyer  wrote  down  the  address  as  he  spoke,  and  handed  it  to 
Sir  Hugh. 

"  Thank  you.  By  the  way,  you  have  heard  nothing  more  of  the 
widow  ?" 

"  Nothing." 
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**  I  do  not  quite  believe  that  report  about  the  schooL  How  did 
it  originate  ?     She  can't  be  fit  for  such  an  undertaking/' 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  believe  she  is  a  well-educated  woman. 
The  report  originated  thus  :  a  nephew  of  mine,  who  is  articled  to 
me,  was  over  in  Germany  a  week  or  two  ago,  to  bring  home  a 
sister  of  his  who  was  at  school  at  Wiesbaden,  and  he  says  the  lady 
with  whom  his  sister  was  at  school  complained  to  him  of  the  com- 
petition which  was  increasing  yearly ;  that  only  last  autumn  a 
young  English  widow  had  opened  a  new  school,  and  succeeded  in 
drawing  away  two  pupils  who  ought  to  have  come  to  her.  My 
nephew,  a  shrewd  young  fellow,  pricked  up  his  ears  at  this,  and 
made  some  inquiries,  which  informed  him  that  the  widow's  name 
was  Talboys,  that  she  was  tall,  with  reddish  hair,  and  generally 
answered  the  description  of  Mrs.  Travers." 

*'  But  why  is  she  Mrs.  Talboys — married  again  ?" 

"  Possibly,"  returned  the  lawyer ;  "  but  more  likely  changed  her 
name,  if  she  wished  to  cut  off  all  connection  with  her  past  life, 
and  she  would,  for  obvious  reasons,  choose  a  name  that  would  not 
change  initials." 

^'  I  don't  see  her  object  in  changing  her  name.  Why  should  she 
evade  me  ?     Concealment  almost  always  means  wrong-doing." 

'^  Perhaps  so.  I  do  not  like  her  vanishing  in  that  way — looks 
like  working  a  masked  mine.  But  then  she  can  do  you  no  serious 
harm  :  that  will  cannot  be  contested  ;  and  if  she  has  married  pri- 
vately, why,  then,  it  will  be  evident  that  Mr.  Travers  had  some 
reasons,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  for  disposing  of  his  property 
as  he  did." 

"  Did  your  nephew  see  this  woman  ?" 

"  No  ;  and  it  would  have  done  no  good  if  he  had.  He  never  saw 
Mrs.  Travers." 

'^  Are  there  no  photographs  of  her  anywhere  ?" 

*'  I  think  not.  All  such  things — her  clothes,  books,  jewels,  per- 
sonalities of  all  kinds — ^she  was  entitled  to  remove,  and  did.  It 
was  from  Mr.  Wall  (Mr.  Travers's  solicitor)  that  I  first  heard  of 
her  disappearance.  He  says  she  told  him  it  was  her  intention  to 
open  a  school  in  Germany,  and  I  think  he  is  rather  offended  by 
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her  concealing  herself  from  him,  for  he  seemed  very  friendly  to- 
wards her.  In  fact,  he  resents  jonr  employing  any  firm  but  his 
own,  having  known  you  so  long." 

**  That  is  absurd  I'*  exclaimed  Galbraith.  "  How  could  I  put  my 
affairs  into  the  hands  of  my  enemy's  solicitor  ?" 

"  True,  quite  true  ;  and  a  somewhat  bitter  enemy,  from  what  I 
hear." 

"  Then  Wall  knows  nothing  of  Mrs.  Travers  ?" 

"  Nothing." 

"  Who  does  ?" 

"  Oh,  a  young  fellow  connected  with  the  press  (I  believe  he 
writes  for  some  wretched  Badical  twopenny  paper),  called  Beod. 
Ford  knows  his  whereabouts." 

Galbraith  twisted  his  moustaches  in  deep,  silent  thought. 

"  By  the  way,  Sir  Hugh,  I  think  we  have  found  a  tenant  for  your 
house  in  Hereford  Square,  if  you  are  still  determined  to  let  it. 
But  you  may  want  it  yourself ;  a  wife  and  a  proper  establish- 
ment are  almost  a  necessity  for  a  man  of  your  fortune  and 
position !" 

A  fixed  haughty  stare,  a  sternly  spoken  "  I  wish  it  to  be  let," 
was  the  only  reply  Galbraith  vouchsafed  to  this  piece  of  pre- 
sumption. 

"  Very  well.  Sir  Hugh,"  returned  Mr.  Payne  blandly,  while  he 
inwardly  chafed  at  being  put  down  in  that  way  by  the  insolent 
soldier,  whom  twelve  months  ago  he  would  not  have  trusted  with 
a  hundred  pounds !  After  a  little  more  talk,  and  a  promise  that 
the  deed  of  sale  should  be  ready,  and  the  purchase  completed  by 
the  following  week.  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  rose,  wished  his  solicitor 
"  good-morning,"  and  descended  the  stair.  He  paused  on  the  door- 
step, and  drawing  forth  the  slip  of  paper  on  which  Mr.  Payne  had 
written  Ford's  address,  read  it  over,  thought  for  an  instant,  and 
hailed  a  hansom.  '*  To  Size  Lane,"  he  exclaimed  as  he  sprang  in,  and 
cabby,  turning  sharply  round,  directed  his  horse  Citywards.  Since 
Galbraith's  return  to  England,  and  obtaining  possession  of  the  for- 
tune he  had  so  nearly  lost,  his  feelings  towards  his  cousin's  objec- 
tionable wife  had  been  considerably  mollified,  and  Mrs.  Temple's 
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words  had  sunk  deep  into  his  heart.  His  original  idea  of  a  tawdry, 
handsome,  pushing,  unscmpulons,  vulgar  adventuress  had,  he  knew 
not  how,  dissolved  into  the  portrait  of  a  quiet,  simple,  though  not 
well-bred  woman,  only  anxious  to  exist  comfortably,  but  liable, 
from  credulity  or  ignorance,  to  be  the  tool  of  some  designing  man. 
He  regretted  that  he  had  been  harsh.  He  suspected  she  had  had 
hard  times  with  old  Travers,  and  if  she  had  a  weakness  for  some 
fellow  of  her  own  station,  could  he,  Hugh,  blame  her  ?  Not  when 
he  knew  how  hard  a  battle  he  had  to  fight  with  himself,  though 
he  had  a  force  of  all  arms,  in  the  shape  of  self-respect,  reason,  and 
resolution,  which  a  poor,  half  educated,  timid  woman  could  not 
be  supposed  to  possess.  "  I  wish  I  could  find  her,  and  know  what 
she  is  doing.  If  she  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  blackguard,  it 
would  never  do  to  give  him  money  through  her." 

"  Here  you  are,  sir.  Size  Lane,"  cried  the  cabby,  peering  down 
through  the  square  hole  at  top.     "  What  number,  sir  ?'* 

"  No  matter  !    I  will  get  down  here." 

Mr.  Ford's  office  was  small,  but  smart  and  bright  with  highly- 
polished  mahogany,  brass,  and  plate  glass.  The  smell  of  fresh 
varnish  had  not  quite  vanished.  Sir  Hugh  was  asked  to  sit  down 
while  a  clerk  took  in  his  card  to  the  private  room. 

Presently  a  busy-looking  man,  with  a  parcel  of  papers,  came  out 
quickly,  and  Sir  Hugh  was  asked  to  walk  in.  Tall,  gaunt,  erect, 
with  his  ordinary  cold,  stem  expression,  Galbraith  entered,  and 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  Ford,  whom,  if  he  had  ever  noticed 
in  those  distant  days,  when  he  used  occasionally  to  visit  his  cousin's 
place  of  business,  he  was  inclined  to  dislike  as  a  feline  kind  of 
man. 

Ford  was  well  and  accurately  dressed,  and  his  room  was  duly 
furnished  with  an  the  appliances  right  and  proper  for  the  private 
room  of  a  hi^  o-ciass  business  man,  but  he  looked  very  pale — per- 
haps yellow  would  be  more  accurate — very  dark  and  wrinkly  about 
the  eyes,  while  i\v:  eyes  themselves  were  painfully  glittering  and 
restless. 

"  Good-morning,  Mr.  Ford." 

"  Pray  be  seated,  Sir  Hugh,"  he  returned,  placing  himself  oppo- 
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site,  and  arranging  the  blotting  pad  and  paper  before  him  with  a 
nervous,  hurried  movement. 

**  I  have  called  upon  you,'*  said  Galbraith,  dashing  into  his  sub- 
ject unhesitatingly,  "  to  ask  if  jou  can  assist  me  in  tracing  Mrs. 
Travers  ?  I  understand  you  knew  her  and  her  family  previous  to 
faer  marriage,  and  were  on  terms  of  some  intimacy  even  after  she 
became  your  employer's  wife." 

Ford's  pale  cheek  coloured  faintly,  and  he  passed  his  hand  over 
his  mouth  to  hide  the  expression  he  felt  come  to  it  at  this  abrupt 
speech.  • 

'*  It  is  probable,"  continued  Galbraith,  *'  that  although  you  may 
not  know  where  she  is,  you  may  be  able  to  suggest  a  clue,  from 
your  knowledge  of  her  character  and  habits." 

Ford  cleared  his  throat,  and  thought  how  he  should  answer. 
He  was  in  a  mood  of  bitterest  resentment,  a  resentment  half  love, 
half  hate,  against  the  object  of  his  devotion.  Yet  he  scarcely 
liked  to  lose  his  last  chance  with  her  by  aiding  her  enemy  in  his 
search.  "  Before  I  make  any  reply,"  said  he,  **  allow  me  to  ask 
your  object  in  seeking  her?  Having  been  honoured  with  her 
friendship  and  confidence  for  some  years,  I  should  be  extremely 
sorry  to  be  the  means  of  bringing  any  trouble  or  annoyance  upon 
her  ?" 

**  Ton  do  not  suppose  that  I  have  such  intentions  towards  the 
widow  of  my  benefactor  ?"  returned  Galbraith.  *'  My  object  is  to 
find  out  her  present  position,  and  furnish  her  with  the  means  of 
existing  comfortably  according  to  her  original  station.  But  I 
must  see  the  woman  before  I  make  up  my  mind  what  to  ofi'er." 

"  I  cannot  help  you.  Sir  Hugh  I  For  some  reason  she  has  chotion 
to  conceal  her  movements  even  from  me." 

**  Who  knows  anything  about  her  ?" 

"  Mr.  Reed,  a  rather  self-sufficient  young  man,  connected  with 
the  Morning  Thresher ^ 

"  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  she  is  married  again  ?" 

**  No,  certainly  not  I"  with  a  start  that  overturned  a  ruler,  ana 
gave  him  occupation  in  picking  it  up. 

'*  Do  you  believe  she  has  gone  abroad  1^" 
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"  I  do  ;  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  Why  ?" 

"Because  one  of  our — I  mean  your — clerks  saw  her  in  a 
cab  with  Inggage,  going  towards  Londolf  Bridge,  about  a  year 
ago,  with  this  very  Reed,  just  at  the  time  you  were  put  in 
formal   possession ;    and  I   have    never    seen    anything    of   her 


since." 


"Who  is  the  clerk?'' 

"  Poole.'' 

"  Poole  I    Why,  he  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  will  ?" 

Ford  bowed. 

"  And  you  have  heard  nothing  of  her  since  ?" 

"  I  will  not  say  that,"  returned  Ford,  beginning  to  think  he 
would  like  to  get  the  management  of  this  sdarch  into  his  own 
hands.  "  I  sent  a  letter  of  friendly  inquiry  to  her  more  than  a 
month  ago,  through  Mr.  Reed,  and  not  hearing  in  reply  as  soon  as 
I  expected,  I  called  to  ask  if  it  had  been  sent.  Reed  assured  me 
it  had,  and  added  that  he  felt  certain  Mrs.  Travers  would  reply, 
but  that  she  was  much  occupied,  and  would  not  have  leisure  just 
yet ;  finally  she  did  write,  during  the  Easter  recess,  which  confirms 
the  idea  of  a  school  at  Wiesbaden." 

"  It  does,"  said  Galbraith  thoughtfully.  "  Did  she  write  fully  ? 
What  did  she  say  ?" 

"  Not  much,  but  she  did  mention  that  the  undertaking  in  which 
she  had  embarked  was  so  far  prospering.    Now  the  only  under 
taking  she  ever  mentioned  to  me  was  a  schooL" 

"Then  I  am  sure  Payne's  information  is  correct,"  exclaimed 
Galbraith,  and  forthwith  repeated  that  gentleman's  communica- 
tion.   Ford's  eyes  sparkled. 

"There  seems  a  strong  probability  here,"  he  said.  "Were  I 
still  in  the  employment  of  Travers  and  Co.,  I  should  volunteer  to 
run  over  to  Wiesbaden,  and  put  the  matter  beyond  dispute.  As 
it  is " 

"  I  could  scarcely  expect  you  to  leave  your  business  for  mine," 
put  in  Sir  Hugh.  "  But,  Mr.  Ford,  I  shall  endeavour  to  conmiuni- 
cate  with  Mrs.  Travers  through  this  Reed,  and  should  I  be  unsuc- 
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eemfn],  cryild  I  not  nead  Poole  to  aaceruin  if  lln.  Tall^js  cnii 
Hn.  TraTem  are  i'kntical  ?" 

**  A*  yoa  plfcM^.  Sir  Hogb.''  retnraed  Ford  5ti3y ;  -  bui  I  Lc-^i 
■carcelj  point  out  that  Poole  woald  be  rather  a  rough  ambassa I>^r 
for  ao  delicate  and  difScolt  an  errand." 

^  I  do  not  flee  mach  difficolty  or  delicacj  aboat  it !"  said  Gal- 
braith  blnntl V.  ^  Bot  I  will  bee  Beed  if  possible.  Where  is  he  to 
be  found  V ' 

"  The  3fr/mm^  Threthsr  office,  Wellington  Street.** 

*^  T/iank  yoo/'  returned  Galbraith.  rising.  "  I  shall  caU  on  my 
way  back.  Good-morning ;"  and  with  a  haughty  bow  he  took  his 
dejiartare. 

The  Morning  Threther  office  was,  as  he  remarked,  in  his  westward 
route,  and  there  he  accordingly  called,  entering  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  one  of  the  smaller  thunder  factories,  whence  issue  the 
electric  currents  that  link  city  to  city,  and  nnite  men  in  the  great 
commonwealth  of  thought. 

A  dingier,  dirtier  place  Galbraith  had  seldom  entered ;  there  was 
a  long  deal  counter,  where  grubby  boys  in  shirt-sleeves  were  slap- 
ping up  piles  of  paper  together,  and  shoving  them  across  to  other 
grubby  boys  in  jackot-slceves.  There  was  a  generally  ink-splashed 
aspect  al>out  every  one  and  everything,  and  when  Galbraith  asked 
for  Mr.  Reel,  every  one  asked  every  one  else  if  Mr.  Reed  was  in, 
and  finally  a  thin,  pale,  seedy  young  man,  with  inky  fingers,  opened 
a  narrow  door,  much  rubbed  and  marked  by  hands  and  shoulders, 
and  ran  up  a  crooked  dim  ladder-like  stair.  Coming  quickly, 
clatteringly  back,  full  tilt  against  the  counter,  he  uttered  the  single 
word  '*  Out,"  adding,  w^ith  a  sharp  glance,  "  any  message  ?"  '*  My 
card,"  said  Hugh  Galbraith,  writing  in  pencil  after  his  name, 
**  wihhes  particularly  to  see  Mr.  Reed,  if  he  will  make  an  appoint- 
ment." 

The  young  man  took  the  card,  road  it,  nodded,  and  darted  up- 
stairs a<(ain. 

Sir  Hugh  Galbraith,  with  a  deeper  feeling  of  disgust  than  ever 
against  the  ofTendors  of  the  press,  left  the  office,  re-entered  his  cab, 
And  drove  away  to  the  club. 
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It  was  now  three  o'clock,  and  the  butterflies  were  beginning  to 
oome  out ;  carriages  were  beginning  to  gather  at  the  doors  of 
Waterloo  House,  and  Howell  and  James  s.  The  steps  of  the 
National  G  allery  were  sprinkled  with  gaily-attirod  visitors  ascend- 
ing and  descending,  for  the  B.  A.  Exhibition  was  open,  and  as 
Galbraith'  drove  past  he  saw  a  well-dressed,  good-looking  young 
man,  with  a  bouquet  in  his  button-hole,  and  a  grev  kid-gloved 
hand,  resting  on  the  door-handle  of  an  admirably-appointed 
brougham,  while  he  laughed  and  talked  with  evident  familiarity  to 
a  handsome  woman,  who  sat  arrayed  in  all  her  glory  within. 

Sir  Hugh  leant  forward  and  gazed  eagerly  at  him,  then,  throw- 
ing himself  back  with  a  sort  of  indignant  astonishment,  he  ex- 
claimed aloud — 

'*  By  Jove  !  it's  Tom.'* 


CHAPTER  XXVTL 

The  first  two  or  three  weeks  succeeding  Hugh  Galbraith's  de- 
parture were  very  dull  and  uninteresting,  as  Fanny  openly  de- 
clared ;  but  all  her  dexterity  failed  to  draw  any  expression  from 
her  friend  and  partner,  beyond  an  exclamation  that  she  was  very 
glad  he  was  gone.  Business  was  rather  quiet  too,  and,  in  short,  the 
friends  had  to  pass  through  one  of  those  dull  periods — which  will 
come  now  and  then — when  the  wheels  of  life  have  slackened  speed, 
or  come  to  a  standstill,  till  some  unforeseen  circumstance  happens 
to  screw  them  up  to  full  working  condition  again. 

Nevertheless,  Kate  Travers  was  conscious  that  she  missed  the 
exciting  antagonism  of  Galbraith's  presence,  although  sincerely 
thankful  that  he  had  departed  without  any  attempt  to  express  the 
admiration  which  he  had  been  betrayed  into  displaying.  In  truth, 
she  was  vexed  with  herself  for  the  part  she  had  played,  or  rather 
into  which  she  had  drifted,  with  no  specially-defined  purpose. 

When  first  she  found  her  enemy  within  her  gates,  the  temptation 
to  revenge  herself  for  hia  expressions  of  oontempt  towards  her  by 
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proving  that  her  attractions  were  not  to  be  despised,  was  irresist- 
ible ;  but  she  never  contemplated  anything  serious  arising  out  of 
her  little  game.  To  charm  her  guest,  while  holding  him  in  check 
by  her  own  well-bred  indifference  and  self -possession,  was  the  ut- 
most she  aimed  at ;  to  make  her  mark,  in  short,  so  that,  when  the 
denouement  came,  her  husband's  insolent  kinsman  should  acknow- 
ledge that  he  had  in  every  way  met  his  match.  She  did  not,  how- 
ever, calculate  on  the  material  with  which  she  had  to  deal  being 
different  from  what  she  had  expected.  There  was  an  odd  sort  of 
power  in  the  very  simplicity  of  Galbraith's  character.  His  wants 
were  few,  but  he  knew  what  he  wanted.  He  was  by  no  means 
intellectual,  according  to  Kate's  standard,  but  then  his  decisions 
were  never  swayed  and  nnsteadied  by  seeing  two  or  three  sides  to 
a  question.  He  was  evidently  a  soldier  by  nature — prompt  to 
deal  with  what  he  could  see  and  grasp,  and  utterly  intolerant  of 
all  opposition  that  might  weaken  or  retard  his  plan  of  life's  cam- 
paign, which,  to  do  him  justice,  was  never  conceived  without  a  cer- 
tain regard  to  the  right  of  others  as  he  saw  them.  He  was  an 
aristocrat  without  being  a  fine  gentleman,  and  the  full  recognition 
of  herself  as  a  gentlewoman,  which  every  word,  and  look,  and  tone 
of  his  accorded,  was  very  conciliating. 

There  was  something,  too,  that  appealed  to  the  chivalry  of  her 
nature  in  the  boyish  transparency  of  his  admiration,  mute  though 
it  was.  She  would  have  blushed  to  have  hurried  him,  by  word  or 
glance,  into  any  avowal  he  would  have  regretted ;  but  she  was  too 
thoughtful  an  observer  not  to  see  that  he  was  strong  enough  to  be 
master  of  himself  ;  and  that  if  he  could  not  quite  conceal  the  feel- 
ings she  inspired,  neither  would  he  be  betrayed  into  expressing 
them  when  they  could  not  be  addressed  to  her  as  to  a  woman  ho 
would  seek  to  wed.  She  felt  certain  of  his  respect,  but  she  had 
been  greatly  startled  by  his  momentary  loss  of  self-control.  The 
passion  betrayed  by  his  eyes — ^by  his  gesture — was  a  revelation  of 
something  that  might  be  loyond  her  management — something  that 
might  give  him  more  pain  than  she  would  like  to  inflict,  even  on 
her  enemy,  especially  as  it  was  her  mission  to  rob  him  of  his  newly- 
found  fortune.    Not  altogether!    She  would  deal  generously  by 
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Sir  Hugh  Galbraith,  and  not  let  him  know  who  dsklt  the  blow  tilt 
&11  was  settled  I  So  strong  wu  h«r  uiticipalion  of  triomph  that 
■he  almost  shrunk  from  thinldng  of  the  bitter  mortiflcation  ghe 
was  destined  to  heap  upon  him.  "  How  desperately  he  will  bate 
me  1"  she  thought.  "  That  cannot  be  helped ;  but  I  am  Terj  glad 
lie  is  gone  t  After  all,  I  maj  have  to  pass  my  life  selling  wools 
and  canvas,  while  he  may  soar  away  to  politioal  r^ons,  and  add 
one  more  timber  to  the  heads  that  shore  up  the  ohetrnotions  of 
Toryism.  Hngh  Galbraith  wonid  be  a  grand  acqniaition  to  a 
party.  His  sense  of  disoipline  would  keep  him  steady  to  any  chief 
who  on  the  whole  carried  out  his  views.  He  would  never  split 
straws,  and  he  wonld  be  as  tme  as  steel  1  Won't  he  despise  me 
when  he  knows  I  have  passed  myself  oft  to  him  nnder  false  colours  I 
Great,  stupid,  honest  fellow !  What  do  I  can  ?— he  will  never 
cross  me  again  I" 

From  these  vague  reflectionB  and  dreams  of  possible  triumph 
Kate  was  rather  unpleasantly  roneed  by  news  from  Tom.  "  Gregory 
sails  to-morrow,"  be  wrote,  "for  the  Cape  and  Natal.  It  is  well 
we  got  his  afSdavit  in  time.  It  wonld  have  been  better  if  we  conld 
have  produced  the  man,  should  yon  ever  be  able  to  make  ont  a  case 
for  counsel.  I  was  rather  startled  by  finding  the  enclosed  card  on 
my  table  a  few  days  ago.  I  must  not  meet  Qalbraith  t  for  I  have 
a  strong  susiHcion  he  saw  me  when  I  was  last  at  Pierstoffe,  and  of 
course  he  would  immediately  guess  the  identity  of  his  fascinating 
landlady.  I  therefore  wrote  a  polite  note,  stating  that  I  was  over- 
whelmed with  work,  bnt  would  be  most  happy  to  answer  any 
written  communication.  Hi  presto  1  I  received  a  short,  sharp, 
decisive  array  of  questions ;  but  I  enoloae  3Mn  the  production.  Uy 
answer  distinctly  saya, '  I  am  Mra.  Timven'i  trusted  friend,  and  I 
will  neither  write  nor  speak  a  syllable  that  can  betray  the  incog 
nito  Hbe  chooses  to  preserve.'  Ford  called  here  since  I  wrote,  but 
I  did  not  see  him.  I  feel  greatly  disgusted  with  everything  to-day, 
ospoclally  myseU.  There  is  a  report  that  Pennington  is  better, 
and  may  return  to  his  duties  here.  Upon  my  eonl  I  cannot  rejoice, 
and  yet  he  is  such  a  good  fellow  ]" 

There  was  also  a  long  epistle  to  Fanny,  over  which  she  looked 
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a  little  grave.  At  tea  she  confessed  she  had  a  bad  headache,  and 
thonght  she  would  put  on  her  hat  and  take  a  stroll  along  the 
North  Parade. 

"  Do/'  said  Mrs.  Temple  ;  *'  and  as  soon  as  I  can  leave  I  will 
come  and  join  you.** 

It  was  Saturday  evening,  and  it  had  been  a  busy  day.  Kate 
felt  very  tired,  or  rather  weary ;  she  had  worked  without  spirit, 
and  was  in  that  soH  of  mood  when  even  so  slight  a  check  as  the 
not  unforeseen  departure  of  an  unimpoiiant  witness  appeared  a 
mountain  of  misfortune. 

Kate  felt  unusually  bitter  and  implacable  towards  Galbraith. 
She  had  seen  a  paragraph  in  one  of  the  London  papers  in  which 
a  report  was  noticed  that  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  of  Kirby  Grange 
would  probably  offer  himself  to  the  electors  of  Middleburgh,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  had  nearly  completed  the  purchase 
of  a  large  property  formerly  belonging  to  his  family,  &c.,  &c. 
So !  with  her  money  he  was  building  up  a  position  of  power  and 
prominence,  while  she  was  spending  her  days  in  gathering  up  a 
bai*e  means  of  existence  from  the  obscure  population  of  a  little 
out-of-the-way  comer.  "Was  it  to  be  always  like  this?  Would 
the  queen  never  have  her  own  again?  Was  it  her  fate  to  be 
walked  over  ?  Where !  where  could  she  turn  to  find  munitions 
of  war,  the  evidence  which  she  felt  certain  must  exist,  and  which 
would  furnish  the  basis  of  her  operations?  Whei-e  could  she 
turn  ?  Why  was  Tom  so  distrustful  of  that  man  Trapes  ?  Tom 
was  lukewarm,  because  he  was  unbelieving.  She  felt  on  fire  with 
indignant  impatience.  Next  week  she  would  go  up  to  town  to 
make  purchases  for  her  shop,  and  then  Tom  or  no  Tom,  she  would 
manage  to  see  Trapes,  and  find  out  what  connection  existed  be- 
tween him  and  Ford. 

But  although  she  was  feverish  and  depressed,  Mrs.  Temple's 
customers  were  not  the  worse  or  more  impatiently  served,  and 
when  at  last  she  summoned  the  errand  boy  to  put  up  the  &huttei*s 
the  fair  widow  had  done  a  fair  day's  business,  and  felt  she  had 
earned  an  evening  stroll. 

The  soft  summer  darkness  of  a  May  evening  was  beginning 
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to  fold  its  wings  oTer  sea  and  sky  as  ihe  salliecl  forth,  and  drank 
in  with  an  nnutterable  feeling  of  relief  and  refreshment  the  deli- 
cions  balmj,  briny  aic  She  paused  npon  the  alip  to  enjoy  ii 
to  the  fall,  when  to  her  surprise  she  saw  Fanny  hastening  toward! 

"  Returning  already  ?"  exclaimed  Mra.  Temple. 
"  I  shall  not,  now  yon  are  here,"  said  Fanny,  who  seemed  raffled; 
"  bat  it's  too  bad  ;  one  cannot  sit  down  in  peace  by  the  sad  sea 

"  What  has  happened  ?" 

"  Oh,  that  goose,  Turner  innior,  came  and  sat  down  by  me  and 
made  a  scone." 

"A  scene?    How?" 

"  Oh,  he  said  ....  great  nonsense  ;  that  I  was  the  ocean  to 
he  river  of  his  thoughts  ;  that  I  would  yet  regret  my  diaragard 
of  a  blighted  but  devoted  heart.  That  he  knew  he  had  rivals — 
a  favoured  rival ! — but  that  he  would  seek  obUvion  in  the 
poisoned  bowl  of  pleasure,  and  a  lot  more.  He  quite  frightened 
me  ;  but  I  fancied  I  perceived  an  odour  of  hrandy-aud-water 
about  him,  ho  I  plucked  np  courage  to  say  I  was  very  sorry  to 
vex  him,  but  that  I  couldn't  help  being  engaged,  and  that  I 
was  quite  sure  he  would  meet  somebody  he  would  like  mnoh 
better  by-aud-by.  Then  he  jumped  up  and  desired  me  not  to 
speak  in  that  way  unless  I  wished  to  see  bim  a  mangled  corse 
at  my  feet.  I  just  said  I  wished  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  ran 
right  away.    Did  you  ever  know  anything  so  stnpid  and  pro- 

"  It  is  very,"  said  Kate  sympathisingly.  "  But  yon  know,  Fanny, 
I  always  warned  yon  not  to  trifle  with  that  yonng  man,  and  I  think 
you  have — a  little." 

"  No,  indeed  I  have  not.  I  never  thought  he  was  in  earnest. 
I  don't  think  be  was  now.  I  do  not  think  be  was  sober.  He  will 
go  away  and  forget  all  about  it — only  we  will  not  tell  Tom  t" 

"  Yes,  yon  had  better  ;  everything  in  the  world  comes  out  some 
time  ;  and  let  Tom  hear  the  first  of  everything  from  yourself,  I 
would  advise  yon." 
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TiMny  jmn^  h&t  aim  throogfa  her  friend's,  and  they  strolled 
Ml  in  td)enc«.  At  Iwt  Fanny  exdaimed,  "I  helieye  the  world 
w^mld  ha  happier  and  better  withont  men;  don't  yon  think  so, 
Eater 

'*  Certainly  not,  F^omy ;  and  yon  wonld  he  the  last  to  like  soch 
a  world.    Imagine  the  world  withont  Tom  !" 

**  Oh,  I  ahoold  hare  excepted  him ;  bnt  see  what  mischief  and 
trouble  Ur.  TraTexs,  and  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith,  and  little  Mr. 
Turner  make." 

**  True  enough — and  Captain  Gregory.  Tom  says  he  is  obliged 
to  go  to  sea  again."  Mrs.  Temple  recapitulated  the  contents  of 
Tom*s  letter,  and  the  friends  strolled  to  and  fro  discussing  it, 
and  the  possibility  of  Tom  encountering  Galbraith.  '*  I  trust 
they  may  not  meet  till  the  game  is  played  out,"  said  Mrs.  Temple; 
''  but  I  confess,  Fanny,  I  feel  greatly  cast  down.  I  do  not  catch 
a  gleam  of  light  on  any  side.  Is  it  possible  that  I  must  live  on 
always  under  this  cloud,  and  never  be  able  to  assert  myself  ?  I 
confess  that  to  drag  out  all  my  life  in  social  obscurity  never 
entered  into  my  plans.  Fan,  do  yon  think  you  could  manage  the 
shop  for  a  week,  if  I  find  I  want  to  stay  so  long  when  I  go  up  to 
town  ?  for  I  am  determined  to  utilise  my  visit  to  London  when 
I  go." 

"  Of  course  I  could  manage  it,"  cried  Fanny  readily ;  "  I  am 
not  half  such  an  ignoramus  as  I  was,  and  I  have  got  over  my 
dread  of  Lady  Styles.  Indeed,  she  does  not  bother  me  half  so 
much  as  she  did  at  first.  You  may  go,  dear ;  and  you  shall  see 
what  a  heap  of  money  I  shall  make  in  your  absence.  When  shall 
you  go  ?" 

"Oh,  in  about  a  fortnight;  that  will  give  me  time  to  have 
everything  arranged  by  the  time  the  season    here    really  sets 


in. 


Their  talk  flowed  on,  sometimes  broken  by  pauses  of  thought, 
but  always  with  a  pleasant  confidence  and  oneness  of  purpose. 

"  How  beautiful  the  stars  look !"  exclaimed  Fanny,  as  they  turned 
at  last  to  go  in.  "  I  wonder  if  they  are  really  worlds,  and  have 
people  in  them,  and  if  they  can  look  down  and  know  what  the 
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people  hete  aie  doing  ?  How  they  could  utonish  lu  if  thej  seat 
down  electric  infonnatioD." 

"  I  would  ask  what  ia  the  oonneotian,  if  taj,  between  Mr.  Ford 
and  th&t  man  Tnpea ;  and  jon  wonld  inquire  about  Tom,  I 
anppoae  ?" 

"  No,  I  ahonld  not,"  cried  Fannj ;  "  it  woold  be  mean,  and  b»- 
sides,  I  know  he  is  all  Tight.  No  ;  bnt  I  ahonld  like  to  know  wbai 
Sir  Hngh  is  abont ;  broiling  at  some  grand  dinner,  I  dare  say, 
looMag  as  croea  as  the  cats,  and  as  solemn  aa  an  oiri.  Oonldn't  he 
look  cross,  Kate  ?" 

"  Stem  and  forbidding,  not  cross." 

"  I  dare  say  he  often  wishes  Himself  back  at  Pieratoffe,  whatem 
be  ia  doing." 

Gould  Fanny's  wish  hiTe  been  granted,  she  wonld,  no  doubt, 
have  been  greatly  snrpriaed. 

The  purchase  of  the  Galbraith  property  had  been  broaght  to  a 
BQCceBsful  termination,  and  Sir  Hugh  determined  to  give  himself 
a  hoUday  from  thexrowd,  the  rush,  the  perpetual  round  of  unim- 
portant nothings  which  made  up  the  snm  of  town  life.  He  wonld 
away,  and  refreah  himself  by  a  breath  of  the  free  moorland 
breeze  ;  S  glimpEe  of  tiie  bold  cnggy  olifEi  with  their  border  of 
ceaseless  foam,  and  setting  of  wide,  greeu-blne  sea.  So  desiring 
his  servant  to  put  up  what  was  necessary  for  a  few  days,  he 
started  without  beat  of  drum  on  this  same  Saturday  for  dw  Great 
Korthern  Station  with  the  intention  of  catching  a  train  that  started 
about  six,  and  got  into  Middlebni^h— the  nearest  point  to  his 
destination  be  could  reach  by  rail — about  eleven. 

On  his  arrival,  however,  he  found  the  titoe-table  had  been  altered, 
and  the  six  o'clock  train  now  started  at  6.45.  He  was,  therefore, 
just  in  time  to  be  late. 

"  What  a — blank,  blank — noisanee  I    When  is  the  next  train  ?" 

"  And  I  suppose  that  creeps  along  all  night  ?" 
"  It's  a  fast  train  as  far  as  Stoneboroogh,  sir  ;  after  that  it  stc^ 
St  a  goodish  few  stadona."  ^M 
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'*  It's  fast  to  Stoneborough,  is  it?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

G«lbndth  stood  a  moment  in  thought,  and  then  began  to  walk 
up  and  down  thinking,  while  the  words  '^  Fast  to  Stoneborough  ** 
seemed  at  once  to  embody  all  his  wishes.  It  would  be  a  far  better, 
pleasanter  place  to  spend  Sunday  in  than  London.  There  was  a 
fine  country  round.  He  could  get  a  trap  and  drive  over  to  Weston 
and  see  Lady  Styles.  Pshaw  I  Why  not  to  Pierstoffe  and  visit 
Mrs.  Temple  and  pretty  little  Fanny  ?  The  idea  presented  itself 
with  a  flood  of  delight.  To  be  once  more  in  what  had  been  the 
only  homelike  dwelling  he  had  ever  enjoyed  I  To  hear  Kate's  low 
Toice— to  look  into  her  eyes,  and  puzzle  himself  once  more  over 
the  possible  interpretation  of  their  language,  even  though  the  solu- 
tion was  unflattering !  To  be  near  her  once  more ;  be  the  risk 
what  it*might,  he  would  risk  it.  Besides,  he  had  himself  better 
in  hand  now ;  he  would  make  it  just  a  friendly  visit — to  show 
her  he  had  not  forgotten  them — and — ^but  could  he  trust  his  self- 
control?  No  matter  whether  he  could  or  could  not,  nothing 
should  keep  him  back  from  that  hour  of  happiness  for  which  his 
soul  thirsted  I 

If  Mrs.  Temple  would  only  tell  him  her  history,  and  that  history 
contained  no  passage  derogatory  to  character,  nothing  his  wife 
would  blush  to  own,  why  should  he  not  marrj-  her  ?  Whatever 
her  origin  she  was  a  gentlewoman  ;  and  so  was  Miss  Lee.  But  this 
was  absurd.  He  was  only  going  to  pay  a  friendly  visit  and  get 
o>ver  Sunday. 

With  the  help  of  a  cigar,  a  glass  of  brandy  and  soda,  and  a  good 
deal  of  walking  up  and  down,  Galbraith  passed  the  time  of  waiting, 
and  started  for  Stoneborough  about  an  hour  before  Fanny  Lee 
hazarded  the  conjectures  respecting  him  recorded  above. 

Sunday  was  a  calm,  grey  day,  more  like  autumn  than  spring  ; 
and  after  their  early  dinner  Fanny  undertook  to  give  Mrs.  Mills  a 
nice  long  walk,  for  Mills's  life  was  a  little  lonely.  A  walk  with 
her  mistress  or  **  Miss  Fanny  "  was  one  of  her  treats  ;  and  the  old 
lady  was  still  strong  and  active.    Mrs.  Temple  was  glad  to  stay  at 
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borne  and  klona.  It  was  often  *  help  to  tier  to  think  thingB 
through — to  reason  herself  out  of  her  depressed  moods — to  seek 
counsel  with  her  own  heart ;  and  she  was  vexed  with  herself  for 
the  fretful  unrest  that  had  of  late  taken  hold  of  her.  Arming 
hernelf  with  a  favourite  Tolumo  of  Carlyle's  poetic  weird  elo- 
queuce,  aha  aat  down  in  a  low  chair  by  the  open  window  and 
gazed  out  on  the  prettilj'grouped  flower-beds,  sweet  with  migno- 
nette and  heliotrope,  and  gay  with  Terbenaa.  It  waa  very  stilt ; 
■0  still  that  the  soft  dash  of  the  waves,  hashed  by  distance,  came 
sleepily  to  her  ear,  and  made  her  thonghts  dreamy  instead  of  dis- 
tinct and  consecntive. 

"  What  an  eternal  eSort  life  ia,"  she  thought ;  "  a  strnggle  for 
existence,  and  with  existence  ;  with  material  cLronmatancea  ontside, 
and  rebelhon  and  treachery  within  J 

••  ■  All  tbinga  hitve  reit ;  wb;  ibould  ire  toil  alans  P 
We  onU  toil,  nlio  are  tbe  first  of  tbiDgt, 
And  innke  perpetual  moan, 
Btill  from  one  lorrow  to  another  thrown : 
Hor  ever  fold  our  wingi. 
And  ceou  from  wouderlDgi ^'" 

The  door  opening  suddenly  startled  her  from  her  reooUeotions 
of  TennyGon.  Sarah  in  a  Sunday  frock  and  mniling  aspect  ap- 
peared. "  Here's  the  gentleman,  ma'am,"  she  said ;  whereupon 
Galbtaith,  hat  in  hand,  walked  in. 

"  Hugh  Galbraith  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Temple,  thrown  too  mnch 
off  her  guard  by  extreme  surprise  to  notice  her  own  speech,  and 
holding  out  her  hand  before  she  had  time  t«  collect  herself. 

"  Yes !"  returned  he,  gathering  it  ap  into  a  tight  feverish  grasp 
for  an  instant,  and  speaking  quickly.  "  I  am  on  my  way  to  the 
north,  stopping  till  to-morrow  at  Stoneborongh ;  so  I  just  drove 

over  to  ask  how  you  and  Miss  Lee  are^and How  is  Miss 

Lee  ?"  Letting  Mrs.  Temple's  hand  go  and  taking  a  chair  oppoait« 
to  her,  his  usually  sombre  eyes  all  aglow,  the  lines  of  his  somewhat 
harsh  face  softened  and  relaxed  as  be  gazed  once  more  on  the  eyes, 
the  lips,  the  brow,  wliich  he  had  never  quite  aucooeded  in  banishing 
from  his  mental  sight.  ^ 
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"  She  is  quite  well/'  said  Mrs.  Temple,  smiling  in  spite  of  herself, 
though  she  was  quite  as  much  annoyed  as  she  was  amused  by  her 
enemy's  unexpected  reappearance. 

*'  Is  she  at  home  ?"  asked  €lalbraith,  who  seemed  deeply  interested 
in  Fanny's  movements. 

^  No  ;  she  has  gone  to  walk  with  Mills." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !"  with  a  hearty  inward  thanksgiving.  "  And  I  hope 
Mills  is  all  right ;  she  is  a  capital  nurse  1" 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you." 

There  was  an  awkward  pause,  which  Mrs.  Temple  mercifully 
broke  by  asking  politely — '*  And  yon  yourself.  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith, 
I  hope  you  are  now  quite  restored  ?  I  see  you  have  discarded  your 
sling." 

"  Yes,  thank  you,  I  am  quite  recovered ;  but  I  do  hot  feel  the 
same  in  London  as  here.  It's  such  a  rackety,  unnatural  sort  of 
place.  I  don't  seem  able  to  breathe  there ;  so  I  am  going  down  to 
Kirby  Grange — an  old  place  of  mine,  I  think  I  mentioned  to  you. 
Haven't  been  there  for  years." 

'*  I  dare  say  the  change  will  do  you  good,"  said  Kate  blandly,  but 
coldly.  **  I  see  there  is  some  mention  of  your  standing  for  Middle- 
burgh." 

'*  Yes,  if  I  give  up  the  army.    I  must  do  something  ;  and " 

Galbraith  forgot  what  he  was  going  to  say,  for  Mrs.  Temple  had 
lifted  up  her  eyes  to  his  with  an  unusual  amount  of  interest. 

*'  And  you  will,  of  course,  go  into  the  House  as  an  obstructive,'* 
said  she  with  a  smile,  filling  up  his  pause. 

*'  Exactly,"  he  returned.  "  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  act  as  a  drag 
on  the  wheel,  to  keep  the  State  machine  from  going  too  fast  down 
hilL" 

''  Or  up  hill,"  she  added. 

"  I  suppose  Pierstoffe  is  going  on  just  as  usual  ?"  resumed  Gal- 
braith, who  found  this  effort  to  talk  on  indifferent  topics  desper- 
ately hard  work. 

"Just  the  same.  We  are  anticipating  a  brilliant  season,  and 
Lady  Styles  informs  me  there  is  really  a  good  set  of  people 
oomiDg.    Now  a '  good  set  *  f  ot  me,  means  people  inclined  to  invest 
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largelj  in  Berlin  wool  and  embioideir  cotton,  but  I  am  afraid  tlie 
pcMeaaion  of  ready  money  somehaw  dora  not  seem  to  execdBe  a 
refining  influence." 
Qalbraith  got  np  and  walked  to  the  window. 
"  How  Bweet  and  fnteh  jout  garden  ia.    Wb&t  a  relief  it  is  to  be 
here  again  1    Do  yon  know,  Inever  felt  so  comfortable  and  at  borne 
sa  in  yonr  hooee." 
"  I  am  pleased  to  bear  it." 

Another  awkward  pause,  and  he  broke  ont  with, "  Ton  remember 
that  property  yon  wrote  abont  for  me  ?  Well,  I  hare  booght  it,  and 
am  now  on  my  way  to  have  a  look  at  it."  As  he  said  this  their  eyea 
met,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  recollection  of  the  episoda  which 
concluded  their  last  interriew  flashed  npon  them  both ;  the  yearn- 
ing paasionate  look  came  back  to  Galbraith'a  eyea,  and  in  spite  of 
her  coot  self-possession  Mrs.  Temple'a  cheek  graw  crinwm. 

"  I  wanted  to  beg  your  pardon  for  that  piece  <d  presumption," 
exclaimed  Oalbraitb,  answering  the  blush,  "and  yon  would  not 
see  me  1  I  know  it  wan  wrong ;  bnt,  I  declare  to  Heaven,  I  conld 
not  help  it  I" 

"  Pray  say  no  mor«,"  said  Mra.  Temple  in  a  low  tone,  and  rising 
with  a  vague  notion  ot  maVi"g  her  escape.  "  It  was  a  piece  of 
folly  better  f oi^otten.  I  will  not  remember  it — pray  pnt  it  out  of 
your  head !" 

"  I  cannot  I"  returned  Oalbraitb,  nnoonsoioiuly  placing  himself 
between  her  and  the  door — "  I  cannot !  and  your  look  of  displeasnra 
is  always  before  me  I  Of  course  you  were  angry  ;  but  if  yon  think 
I  meant  anything  disrespectful,  yon  are  very  much  mistaken  ;  my 
feeling  for  you  are  more  like  voiship  than  disrespect  1"  and  Qal- 
bioitb  pulled  himself  up  with  a  abort  soomfol  laugh  at  his  own 
imbecility  in  thus  betraying  himself  to  so  indifferent  a  listener, 
and  yet  the  surprise  and  embarrassment  of  tiie  moment  brought  a 
TSiying  colour  to  Kate's  cheek — a  tremor  to  her  voice — a  some- 
thing soft  and  deprecatory  to  her  manner,  that  completed  the  spell. 
Oalbraith  did  not  exactly  lose  his  bead,  but  exfierienced  the  kind 
of  intoxication  which  new  and  strong  emotion  suddenly  exercises 
on  a  man  whose  pasuous  bave  hitherto  slumbered,  urging  his  brain 
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to  greater  activity  and  his  will  to  daring  deeds,  often  resulting  in 
sncoess,  such  as  he  would  never  have  attained  in  complete  sobriety 
of  mind.  He  now  stood  still,  his  shoulder  against  the  window- 
frame,  all  hesitation  and  reserve  gone,  his  eyes  fixed  tenderiy  yet 
defiantly  upon  his  companion. 

''  Ton  astonish  and  distress  me  1"  said  Mrs.  Temple  hesitatingly. 
**  I  beg  you  will  not  talk  in  such  a  strain  I  You  must  know  " — 
gathering  firmness  as  she  proceeded—"  you  must  know  that  such 
words  from  a  man  in  your  position  to  a  woman  in  mine  mean — well, 
certainly  not  respect !  I  wish  you  would  still  let  me  think  well  of 
you,  and  go  away.'' 

''  Why  do  you  refuse  to  hear  me  ?  What  have  I  done  to  make 
you  dislike  me  ?  The  first  moment  I  ever  saw  you,  you  looked  as 
if  you  could  murder  me  I  I  wish  to  Heaven  you  would  tell  me 
your  history  I  You  might.  I  am  certain  there  is  nothing  in  it  you 
need  be  ashamed  of.'* 

"  This  is,  indeed,  presuming  too  far  !  What  right  have  you  to 
ask  such  a  question  ?"  said  Kate,  turning  very  pale. 

"  The  right  that  loving  you  as  I  never  thought  I  could  love, 
gives,"  cried  Galbraith,  coming  a  step  nearer — "give  me  the 
right  I     Will  you  be  my  wife,  Mrs.  Temple  ?" 

This  point-blank  question  seemed  suddenly  to  restore  Kate's  self- 
command.  "  Ko,  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith,  I  will  not  I"  she  replied,  un- 
compromisingly, and  there  was  a  moment's  silence,  Galbraith 
looking  fixedly  at  her. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  resumed, ''  I  ought  to  be  satisfied,  and  go  away  I 
I  know  I  am  not  a  lovable  sort  of  fellow  1  I  don't  believe  any 
one  ever  cared  a  straw  for  me ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  your 
special  objections  ?" 

"  I  have  no  special  objections.  You  have  always  behaved  well 
and  kindly  while  in  my  house,"  returned  Kate,  a  little  touched  by 
his  unexpected  humility  ;  "  but  I  am  the  last  woman  in  the  world 
you  ought  to  think  of  1  Believe  me  this  is  a  whim,  for  which,  were 
I  fool  enough  to  accept  you,  you  would  soon  think  you  had  paid 
too  high  a  price  I" 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Kate." 
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"  I  am  not,  Sir  Hugh  I  Your  voice  said  ba  much  jaat  now,  when 
joa  asked  me  what  might  have  been  a  fatal  queetion  for  you  I  Be 
■idea,  we  are  unlike  in  babita,  opinions,  and  antecedento.  Let  na 
forget  all  about  this  tempotarf  inaanitj" — smiling  pleasantly,  and 
trying  to  give  a  lighter  tone  to  the  conTersatioD — "  do  not  fancy 
you  are  not  lovable  becanae  I  do  not  love  you  in  the  way  yon 
want.  I  bate  having  to  apeak  so  angracioiiily,"  interrupting  her- 
Telf  with  a  sweet  frankneM  terribly  trying  to  het  hearer.  "  Toa 
will  find  plenty  of  women  of  your  own  grade  who  will  lov« 
yon — and  make  you  very  happy ;  and  let  oa  foiget  all  about 
this!" 

"  Ton  said  that  hearty  gratitude  waa  no  badeubstitntefor  love," 
■aid  Galbraith  gloomily,  walking  slowly  towards  the  door  and  back 
again.  "  Not  that  you  would  have  anything  to  be  grateful  to  me 
for  :  but  you  once  married  for  a  home  !  Am  I  such  a  disagreeable 
fellow  that  a  miserable  shop  is  preferable  to  »  comfortable  borne  if 
1  shared  it  ?" 

"  And  yon  said,  if  I  remember  right,  that  if  your  wife  <tid  not 
love  you  as  warmly  as  yon  loved  her,  you  would  put  an  end  to 
yourself  I" 

"Betterbalf  a  loaf  tban  no  bread  I"  exclaimed  Galbraith.  "Giva 
me  your  friendship — yonr  confidence,  to  begin  with,  and  let  me  try 
to  win  the  rest !" 

"Pray,  pray  say  no  morel"  said  Eate,  greatly  surprised  and 
moved  at  his  perseverance.  "  Ton  grieve  me  beyond  measure.  It 
is  quite  impoBsible  that  you  and  I  ever  could  be  anything  to  each 
other,  even  fiiends  t  Do  leave  me.  I  am  not  ungrateful  for  the 
feelings  you  eiipress.  I  am  so  sorry  to  cause  you  pain ;  but,  indeed, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  for  as  to  be  even  friends." 

She  held  ont  her  hand  to  him,  and,  to  his  decided  gratification, 
he  ob.°crvcd  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  However,  be  drew  himself 
up  a  little  stiffly. 

''  Forgive  me,  Mrs.  Temple.  It  woald  be  unmanly  to  intrude 
any  longer  upon  you  )  titough  we  must  not  be  friends,  I  trust  we 
shall  never  be  enemies." 

He  took  her  band  ubespoke— at  first  gently,  but  with  a  tighten- 
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w^  ||;tmp«  looking  into  her  eyes,  and  then  hiying  his  other  hand  oyez 
Un^  \uie  he  held. 
^*  I  hope  not,"  she  replied  falteringlj ;  **  but  what  will  be,  will 

**  I  ihall  never  be  your  enemy,  at  all  erents,*"  continned  Galbraith, 
»li!l  holding  her  hand ;  '*  so  good-bye,  Kate  I  I  will  do  my  best  to 
fvuv^i  you.  Thongh  you  are  the  only  woman  in  the  world  to  me 
HifWt  I  will  not  be  such  a  poltroon  as  to  let  you  spoil  my  life  I" 

''  Ood  forbid !"  said  ihe.  **  I  trust  there  is  plenty  of  work,  and 
\\>y%  and  happiness  before  yon !    life  can  give  nothing  better." 

Oalbraith  made  no  reply.  Pressing  her  hand  hard,  and  re- 
kiiuiiiig  it  so  suddenly  as  to  have  almost  the  effect  of  throwing  it 
fhuu  him,  he  turned  and  left  the  roouL  The  next  moment  Kate 
heanl  the  front  door  shut  hastily. 

T\w  most  extreme  surprise — ^the  most  sincere  regret — were  Kate's 
\uil;k'  distinct  sensations  as  she  ran  hastily  to  her  own  room  to  re- 
iHivor  lioroolf  before  Fanny's  return. 

She  thought  she  could  perceive  that  Galbraith  had  allowed  him- 
m«lf  to  be  hurried  into  one  unguarded  speech  after  another  until 
\w  Mt  compelled  to  make  all  consistent  by  asking  her  to  be  his 
wife.  She  had  certainly  said  or  done  nothing  to  lead  him  on,  and 
lie  had  seemed  painfully  in  earnest.  He  would  get  over  his  fancy 
for  her  of  course.  Men  are,  fortunately  for  themselves,  seldom 
tHinstant;  but  there  was  a  certain  intensity  about  Galbraith's 
nature  that  was  likely  to  render  all  struggles  severe  to  him.  And 
then  tlie  future — what  mortification  it  would  be  her  lot  to  heap 
u|»on  this  man,  who,  whatever  he  might  be,  had  certainly  offered 
himself  and  his  whole  life  to  her.  She  absolutely  contemplated 
the  idea  of  her  own  possible  success  with  a  shudder.  She  had 
wished  that  his  life  should  have  plenty  of  love  and  happinesa 
Where  was  it  to  oome  from  if  she  was  to  reduce  him  to  poverty  and 
to  debt  ?  for  how  could  he  ever  refund  the  ten  thousand  pounds  he 
had  taken  from  her  property?  She  was  quite  ready  to  deal 
generously  by  him ;  but  how  would  he  like  to  be  always  in  her 
debt?  And  yet  she  must  go  on ;  she  must  disprove  that  will,  be 
luenoe  what  it  might.    "  How  I  wish  Hugh  Galbraith 
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had  nerer  come  here  I  Hov  I  wi«h  he  had  boen  in  England  when 
I  was  manied  firat  I  Had  he  known  me  all  throngh  be  would  not 
have  despised  me  so  mDch,  and  things  might  have  come  right ;" 
bnt  with  this  reflection  came  a  sadden  thought  that  made  her  heart 
beat  for  a  moment — a  oonsciovaneei  that  if  ahe  had  known  Hugh 
Oalbcaith  before  her  mBiriage,  neither  povertj  nor  loneliness  wonld 
have  driven  her  to  be  Mr.  Travets's  wife.  Not,  she  thought,  that 
she  felt  any  tendenoj  to  reciprocate  his  feelings,  but  the  interview 
nhe  bad  jnat  had  seemed  to  have  revealed  what  love  was — what  it 
mi^ht  be  to  herself — more  than  all  the  volnmea  of  poetry  and 
romance  she  had  ever  read. 

Well,  that  episode  was  over,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  Hugh 
Galbraith  and  beraelf  sbonld  ever  meet  again.  He  would,  no 
doubt,  keep  out  of  her  way.  If  so,  then  why  need  he  ever  know 
that  Kate  Temple  and  Catherine  Travera  were  identioal  ?  Then 
he  need  never  be  mortified  by  knowing  he  was  nnder  obligations  to 
the  woman  who  had  refused  him.  And  she  need  not  be  lowered  in 
his  estimation  as  having  played  the  part  of  a  traitor — written  his 
letters,  and  let  him  confide  in  her  and  love  her  I — she  I  his  enemy. 

"  I  dare  say  he  will  marry  somebody  soon,  and  then  if  it  is  some 
commonplace  fine  lady,  how  wiU  it  be  for  Hugh  when  the  trouble 
comes  ?  I  really  must  ask  Tom  to  give  him  some  notice  that  I 
don't  intend  to  keep  quiet  always,  just  to  rouse  him  from  his 

security ^Alas  t  what  chance  have  I  really  of  the  success  I  dream 

about  ?  According  to  Tom,  none  whatever.  It  is  all  very 
puzzling '." 

Fanny's  wonder  and  exclamations  and  oonjectorei  m^  be 
imagined  when  she  heard  of  Sir  Hugh's  visit.  She  bitterly  rc^^tted 
her  own  absence  when  she  found  that  no  satisfactory  information 
was  to  be  extracted  from  Mrs.  Temple.  "  Had  I  been  here  I  could 
have  seen  with  half  an  eye  what  had  brought  him  back." 

After  this  somewhat  painful  break  in  the  routine  of  her  life  Iffre, 
Temple  and  Fanny  settled  once  more  into  the  or£nary  course  of 
their  existence,  sold  their  goods,  and  balanced  their  books,  undis- 
turbed even  by  Turner  junior,  who  disappeared  at  intervals.  Gossip 
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said  he  had  been  seen  at  the  Stoneborough  races,  and  other  scenes 
of  wild  dissipation.  He  was  certainly  absent  during  the  Derby 
week,  and  Mrs.  Turner  reported  the  **  governor"  as  "  that  cross'* 
there  was  no  doing  anything  with  him. 

Miss  Fanny,  too,  had  her  sip  at  the  bowl  of  pleasure  (poison 
omitted).  Kate  and  Tom  Reed  had  contrived  three  glorious  days 
for  her  in  London.  A  married  sister  of  Tom's  had  come  up  from 
Devonshire  with  her  husband  to  see  the  horse  show,  and  she  was 
very  pleased  to  have  their  pretty  little  relative  (who  cost  them 
nothing)  for  a  guest.  She  only  knew  that  she  was  employed  in 
some  capacity  by  a  Mrs.  Temple,  and  shrewdly  suspected  she  was 
to  be  Mrs.  Tom  Reed.  But  Tom,  from  having  been  the  object  of 
headshakings  and  lugubrious  prophecy,  had  progressed  into  *'  a  fine 
young  fellow  that  may  be  in  Parliament  one  of  these  days,"  and 
with  his  choice  no  sister  dared  to  interfere.  So  Fanny  saw  the 
play  and  the  pictures,  and  had  some  charming  teted-tete  walks  in 
the  park,  and  so  returned  refreshed  to  her  daily  labour.  Mrs. 
Temple  had  run  up  to  town  also,  but  only  on  business,  and  her 
visit  was  more  wearisome  than  refreshing. 

The  Piers  to  lie  season  had  now  set  in,  and  the  rooms  erst  occupied 
by  Ilugh  Galbraith  were  tenanted  by  an  elderly  couple,  recom- 
mended by  Lady  Styles,  who  were  very  fidgety  and  exceedingly 
economical.  Still  Mrs.  Temple  preferred  them  to  single  gentle- 
men, whom  from  henceforth  she  renounced.  And  so  a  fine  glowing 
August  was  drawing  quickly — with  the  quickness  of  monotony — to 
its  close,  wlicn  one  Wednesday  evening,  without  notice  of  any 
kind,  Tom  Reed  made  his  apjDearance. 

His  tidings  shall  be  told  in  due  order. 


CHAPTER  XXVin. 

One  evening,  as  Tom  Reed  was  leaving  the  theatre,  after  escorting 
some  country  acquaintances  to  witness  the  performance,  he  was 
tapped  on  the  shoulder.    This  operation  had  no  terrors  for  Tom. 
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BO  he  tnmed  calmly  round  and  was  greeted  by  a  young  man  some 
what  older  than  himself,  attired  in  a  sporting  style,  with  his  hat 
on  one  side  and  a  red  and  yellow  tie.    The  face  was  at  once  strange, 
yet  familiar,  and  Tom  had  to  think  a  moment  before  he  exclaimed, 
"  Poole  ?" 

"  The  same,  sir." 

**-Well,  Mr.  Poole?" 

"  Well,  sir,  I  believe  yon  are  a  lawyer,  and  I  want  a  bit  of  ad- 
yice.    Might  I  be  so  bold  as  to  call  on  you  anywhere  ?" 

Tom  felt  inclined  to  d ^n  his  impudence,  but  there  was  a 

queer,  good-humoured,  good-natured  expression  about  the  man's 
face  that  attracted  Tom*s  fancy — ^and  then,  he  was  one  of  the 
witnesses  to  the  will,  and  it  would  be  as  well  to  get  hold  of 
him. 

"  I  am  neither  a  solicitor  nor  a  practising  barrister,"  said  Beed, 
smiling ;  ''  still,  if  I  can  give  you  any  help  I  wilL  Call  at  the 
Morning  Thresher  ofi^ce,  Wellington  Street,  any  day  between  two 
and  three,  and  I  will  try  and  see  you,  but  I  am  a  good  deal 
engaged." 

"  Thank  you  I  I  will,"  returned  the  other ;  "  and — I  beg  your 
pardon  for  keeping  you,  Mr.  Beed — but  I  hope  Mrs.  Travem  is 
well  ?  She  was  a  real  lady  ! — always  had  a  kind,  civil  word  fnxs  a 
chap.  She  always  brought  me  up  to  time,  when  I  used  to  be  in 
an  awful  funk  going  to  old  Travers.  Lord,  what  a  hard-mouthed 
old  buffer  he  was  1" 

''  Mrs.  Travers  was  quite  well  when  I  last  heard  of  her." 

''  I  am  told  she  is  away  on  the  Continent?" 

"  So  I  am  told,"  returned  Tom. 

"  Well,  I'll  look  in  the  first  day  I  can,  Mr.  Reed." 

"  All  right." 

They  parted  ;  and  several  days  elapsed  before  Poole  made  his 
appearance.  Tom  had  almost  forgotten  the  interview,  when  one 
Saturday  afternoon  he  had  been  detained  longer  than  usual,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  office,  when  a  crushed  piece  of 
paper  with  the  words  ^^  William  Poole  "  written  in  a  fine  clerkly 
hand  upon  it  was  brought  to  him. 
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-Vvvmam  p**  »•  ■  's*  minntos,  Ur.  Beed,"  b^an  Poola, 
^M  ^(T  k>d  •zehuged  gnetiDgs,  "  Fll  be  awfully  obliged." 

.  J  ,^'»t  janr  Mwifle  for  the  naxt  lulf  boiir,"  uid  Tom  Reed, 
■U  to «ml obaerfnl  good-nAtnra ;  "after  Out  I  have  engage- 

- 1  iaMded  oalling  liam  lart  week,  bat  timM  are  changed  at 
T^nnV    Wa  nnd  to  be  kapt  pretty  well  op  to  the  collar  in  the 
«U  jiMllwiian^  daj,  bnt  wa  an  near  diiyen  to  death  aiiice  the 
W  Minnpr"*""" 
<'  T«B  ban  a  new  managet  ?" 

.  ym  :  yon  know  Ford  would  not  ataj  on,  though  Sir  Hugh 
^laDnith  ga«a  him  the  legacy  that  had  been  left  him  in  the  Srat 
mIL  after  ha  bad  had  the  booka  and  eTerything  examined  by  a 
^^^^,^  Bceoontant  Foid  waa  in  high  favour  for  a  while,  but  I 
agnMMa  be  nw  bia  way  to  a  more  independent  position,  for  he  gave 
n  Ua  dtnatioit,  and  I  believe  Sir  Hogh  took  our  present  manager 
^  hia  neonmiendation.  I  think  he  might  have  said  a  good  word 
fprme.  bntbe  didn'i  He  was  always  a  conceited  chap;  didn't 
lUnk  imall  potatoei  of  himself,  /  can  toll  yon.  Lord  I  bow  he 
batod  old  Gregory  ;  and  the  jealousy  of  him,  if  Mr.  Travers  spoke 
4  anl  word  to  any  one.— Bnt  I  am  taking  np  your  time,  Mr.  Eeod, 
Jfov,  what  I  wanted  tc  aak  you  about  waa  a  man  of  the  name  of 
finipw.  He  saya  he  ha*  known  yon  for  years ;  in  abort,  that  you 
an  an  old  pal  of  bia." 

» I  certainly  have  known  Mr.  Trapes  for  a  long  time,"  returned 
Biad,  "  bat  I  have  seen  very  Uttla  of  bim  ainca  the  first  conplo  of 
fMTB  I  waa  in  London.  He  has  gone  to  the  bad  terribly,  poor 
fiUow  I    I  wouldn't  have  too  much  to  say  to  tiiin  if  I  were  you." 

"I  have  had  quite  enough,  I  can  tell  you  I"  said  Poole,  shaking 
bii  head.  "  Why,  be  owes  me  a  pot  of  money  I  There  is  lots  I 
will  nererget  back ;  bnt  I  want  you  to  tell  me  if  this  I  0  U," 
dra^Dg  out  a  moch-mbbed  pocket-book,  and  extracting  a  piece 
of  bloiah  paper  from  ita  depths,  "  ia  of  any  use  ?  Tou  see,  it  ia 
nearly  two  years  and  a  half  after  date." 
"  Why  have  you  let  it  lie  oyer  so  long  ?"  said  Reed,  taking  the 
"  Hum  " — a  quickly  anppressed  look  of  surprise  and  in- 
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terest  gleamed  in  hia  face  as  be  pemaed  it.  Then,  raisiiig  bis  eje- 
browe,  he  looked  keenlj  and  etoadilj  at  Foole.  "  I  we  it  is  dated 
Qie  lOtb  of  March,  16 — ?  Under  That  oircmiutaiicea  did  Trapes 
give  this  to  you  ?" 

"Welt,  we  were  bother  at  the  Bwpham  Steeplechase,  and 
Trapes  had  won  and  lost  a  lot  of  money.  I  had  been  rather 
Incky ;  but  vhen  we  came  to  start  for  town  be  bsdn't  a  rap,  so  he 
persuaded  me  to  lend  him  five  pound  ten.  He  owed  me  six  be- 
sides, so  he  said,  in  his  dashing  way, '  Come,  I'll  write  yon  an 
I  O  TJ  for  twelve,  and  that  will  pay  a  conple  of  weeks'  interest.' 
Bnt  I  have  neTer  seen  any  more  of  the  money  £rom  that  day  to 
this." 
"  And  where  is  Beepham  ?"  asked  Tom,  still  holding  the  paper. 

"  Oh,  in  S shire,  a  couple  of  bouts  from  town  by  rail,  and 

another  by  'bus." 
"  Did  he  gire  yon  this  before  yon  left  ?" 

"  He  did.    We  were  just  having  a  '  go '  of  gin-uid-water  before 

starting,  and  the  barmaid  gave  us  pen,  ink,  and  paper  ;  be  wrote 

it  out,  and  I  gave  bim  the  cash  then  and  there.    I  was  very  green 

in  those  days." 

"Then  I  suppose  this  is  the  date  on  which  yon  lent  the  money?" 

"  Yes,  of  course." 

"  Why  do  you  think  of  using  it  now  ?" 

"  Because  that  fellow  Trapes  seems  quite  flush  of  cash.    Yon 
''never^aw  such  a  swell  as  be  ie  come  out  1  but  he  is  an  impndent 

blackguard,  and  scarcely  ever  sober.    He  was  d d  impertinent 

to  my  wiffl  and  me,  Mr.  Beed  (I  was  married  last  autumn),  at  the 
London  Bridge  Bsilway  Station,  when  we  were  going  to  Green- 
wich last  Saturday.  You  would  think  he  was  a.  lead.  So  I  will 
have  my  money  if  it  is  possible.  Yon  see,  Mr.  Beed,  now  I  have 
respoDaibilities  I  must  timi  orer  a  new  leaf,  so  I  thought  I  would 
ask  your  advice,  because  you  knew  this  man ;  and  besides,  if  I 
went  to  s  stranger  on  a  matter  of  business,  one  would  bare  to  pay 
through  the  nose  for  advice,"  added  Poole  oandidly. 

"  And  how  did  you  manage  to  get  away  from  the  ofSce  for  a 
whole   day  for  this  steeplecbase  ?"  asked  Tom,  who  bad  been 

21 
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thinking  deeply,  and  scarcely  seemed  to  haye  heard  Poole 
speak. 

"  Well,  it  was  not  an  easy  matter ;  but,  you  see,  I  was  taken 

I  with  a  bad  headache  and  faintness   the  day  before/'  returned 

Poole  with  a  wink.     **  As  Ford  was  away  —  gone  to  bory  his 

father,  or  his  mother,  or  both  of  *em — I  got  off.     Mr.  Travers 

was  not  a  hard  chap  when  yon  got  the  right  side  of  him." 

'*  Oh,  he  was  going  to  the  office  then  ?" 

*^  Yes ;  and  for  a  couple  of  months  after.  It  was  shortly  before 
he  went  down  to  Hampton  Court.*' 

**  Then  it  was  about  the  time  you  witnessed  that  unlucky  will  ?" 

**  Ay,  BO  it  must  have  been." 

*'  Was  it  before  or  after  you  witnessed  it  ?" 

"  Well,  I  am  not  sure— after,  I  think.    Why  ?" 

'*  Nothing  ;  only  I  cannot  help  thinking  what  a  rascally  will  it 
is.  If  poor  Mrs.  Travers  had  continued  the  head  of  the  house, 
you  would  probably  be  in  a  better  position. *' 

*'  I  don't  know  that,'*  returned  Poole.  "  It's  the  head  clerk,  not 
the  head  of  the  house,  that  gives  you  a  lift.  But,  be  that  as  it 
may,  I  was  always  sorry  for  Mrs.  Travers." 

"  Look  here,  Poole,"  said  Tom,  suddenly  rising,  **  I  cannot  let 
you  stay  any  longer  now;  but  leave  me  this,"  holdiug  up  the 
paper.  ^^  I  will  take  care  of  it,  though  it  has  no  legal  value.  I 
will  see  Trapes,  and  try  what  is  to  be  done  with  him.  You  shall 
hear  from  me  in  a  few  days." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Reed,"  returned  Poole,  rising  with  alacrity. 
^'  If  you  take  it  in  hand,  you  will  make  something  of  it ;  and  I 
can  tell  you,  twelve  pounds  is  no  joke  to  a  married  man." 

'^  Or  to  an  unmarried  one  either,''  said  Tom  gaily,  as  he  opened 
the  door  for  him. 

The  moment  he  was  gone,  Tom  turned  to  the  table  where  the 
I  O  U  lay,  and  seizing  it,  exclaimed  almost  aloud,  **  By  George  ! 
she  is  right,  after  all !  There  must  have  been  some  roguery  at 
work !  If  Poole  was  away  all  day  at  a  steeplechase  on  the  10th  of 
March,  it  is  clear  he  could  not  have  witnessed  Mr.  Travers  s  will. 
Yet  he  was  ready  to  swear  to  his  own  signature  I     I  wonder  he 
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never  noticed  tho  data ;  bat  I  due  aa^  the  Bteeplechaae  had  gone 
out  of  his  head  by  that  time.  It  is  the  necessity  for  money  that 
baa  made  him  think  of  thia  I  O  t7,  and  recalled  the  dronmatance 
to  hia  mind.  Not  a  word  of  thia  moat  get  ont  till  I  have  aecnied 
Trapea'a  coiroboratii^  evidence.  After  all,  Mrs.  Traveta'a  con- 
jecture that  there  is  some  link  between  Ford  and  thia  man  may 
prove  true." 

So  thinking,  Tom  carefully  folded  np  the  paper  and  placed  it  in 
a  strong  box  for  present  Eafety,  and  then  went  on  his  way  re- 
joicing. 

Eate  Trarera  had  mot  her  reverse  with  a  gallant  spirit,  but  he 
knew  well  the  bitter  mortification  witli  which  that  rsTerse  bad 
boon  fraught.  Tho  loss  of  money  waa  aa  nothing,  compared  to  the 
humiliating  eSact  produced  by  the  sort  of  legal  declaration  of  her 
huabond  through  hia  will,  that  she  deserved  nothing — and  that, 
too,  from  a  man  so  remarkable  for  atrict  justice  and  profound 
sense  of  duty.  Tme,  she  did  not  believe  he  had  been  guilty  of 
doing  her  such  a  wrong,  but  Hm  world  did.  And  what  an  occa- 
sion waa  thus  given  to  her  contemptuona  enemy  to  blaaphem«  t 

Tom's  honest  heart  glowed  at  the  idea  of  ber  possible  triumph ; 
but,  though  fax  from  a  profound  lawyer,  he  knew  it  was  a  difficult 
task  to  upset  a  will,  and  he  resolved  not  to  disturb  Kate's  present 
quiet  until  he  could  offer  some  more  tangible  groundwork  of  hops 
than  the  present  faint  spark  of  light. 

Of  cour^^e  Trapes  was  away,  or  did  not  choose  to  respond,  or  waa 
laid  up  with  D.  T,  Whatever  was  the  reason,  be  took  no  notice 
of  Tom's  note,  requesting  him  to  call,  for  fully  ten  days,  and  then 
he  did  not  come  at  the  right  time  ;  so  Mr,  Beed  was  out,  and 
Trapes  afforded  the  grimy  boys,  attendant  imps  of  the  office,  k 
good  deal  of  amusement  by  swa^ering  considerably,  and  pro- 
fessing himself  unable  to  understand  what  Mr.  Beed  meant  by 
being  out  of  the  way  when  he  hod  aaked  him  (Mr.  Trapes)  to  calL 

On  that  very  day  Tom  bad  business  in  the  City,  and  turning  the 
corner  of  Lombard  Street  he  came  upon  Mr.  Ford,  who  aeemed 
eager  to  speak  to  him,  and  as  soon  aa  they  had  exchanged  nlntft- 
tions,  asked  if  there  was  any  news  of  Mra.  Travers. 

21—2  ^ 
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"  Nothing  new,"  replied  Tom. 

*'  She  does  not  talk  of  coming  to  England  ?**  asked  Ford. 

"  How  do  you  know  she  is  ont  of  it  V  was  Tom  Becd's  counter- 
question. 

"  Will  yon  say  positively  that  she  is  not  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  will  commit  myself  to  nothing.** 

"  At  any  rate,  her  reply  to  me  seems  to  have  been  three  days  on 
the  road.** 

'*  I  assure  you  I  lost  no  time  in  forwarding  it." 

"  Very  likely.** 

"  Well,  I  snppose  she  told  you  all  about  herself  ?** 

"  All  abont  herself  ?**  returned  Ford,  with  a  sneer.  "  I  presume 
yon  know  how  much.  I  dare  say  the  polite  epistle  was  sent  open 
for  your  inspection  !** 

"  It  was  nothing  of  the  kind  !**  cried  Reed,  with  some  warmth. 

"  Will  you  step  into  my  office,  Mr.  Beed  ?'*  said  Ford  after  a 
moment*s  pause,  and  regaining  his  self-possession.  *'  I  should  much 
like  a  little  conversation  with  you.** 

"  Very  well,**  replied  Tom.  "  I  have  a  few  minutes  to  spare,  and 
they  are  at  your  service.** 

Ford  led  the  way  in  silence  through  the  roar  and  rush  of  the 
great  tideway.  His  office  was  close  at  hand,  and  the  well-ap- 
pointed private  room  soon  reached. 

Here  Ford  began  to  unburden  himself ;  he  was  evidently  in  a 
curious,  restless,  excited,  indignant  mood.  He  began  by  stating 
that,  considering  the  true  friendship  he  had  ever  testified  towards 
Mrs.  Travers,he  considered  that  he  had  met  with  decided  ingratitude. 

"  No  one,  Mr.  Beed,  ever  made  more  sacrifices  than  I  did ;  for  if 
you  knew  the  terms  on  which  I  was  received,  both  by  herself  and 
that  excellent  lady  her  late  mother,  you  would  understand  how 
trying  the  change  that  ensued.  When  in  former  times  I  used  to  go 
down  with  letters  and  papers  to  Mr.  Travers,  I  was  permitted,  nay, 
encouraged,  to  assist  in  pruning  the  fruit  trees  and  tying  up  the 
roses.  My  opinion  was  asked  and  my  advice  taken.  I  will  not 
pretend  to  you,  Mr.  Beed,  that  this  constant  intercourse  with  a 
charming  young  lady — ^not,  after  all,  so  very  much  my  junior — was 
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without  its  effect.  Feelings  began  to  arise  in  m;  heart  which  1 
flattered  mTself  were  neither  impeiceived  nor  nnscceptable,  when 
suddenly  the  intelligence  of  the  mother's  death,  of  the  approschiiig 
marriage  of  Kr.  TraTers  with  the  object  of  my  own  wishei,  came 
upon  me  like  an  avalanche." 

Mr.  Ford  paused  and  wiped  his  brow ;  while  Tom,  his  face  com- 
posed to  an  expression  of  solemn  sympathy,  sat  listening,  and  in- 
wardly wondering  at  this  strange  confession  ;  marvelling  that  the 
every-day  good  sense  of  a  shrewd  bosiness-man  did  not  show  him 
the  great  gnlf  at  all  times  yawning  between  him  and  anch  a 
creature  as  Mrs.  Travers — 


FerhapH  it  is  better  that  the  powers  are  merdfnL 

"  It  was  my  impulse  to  qnit  a  poet  so  calculated  to  embitter  my 
existence,  and  embark  in  the  line  I  have  now  adopted,"  resumed 
Ford,  clearing  his  voice  with  a  portontons  "  hem  !"  "  but  an  expres- 
sion of  Mrs.  Trsvers's  prevented  me — an  expression  which,  no 
doubt,  she  would  tell  you  she  oonld  not  recall  to  her  mind.  She 
said,  when  we  first  met  after  her  ill-starred  marriage, '  I  am  glad 
to  see  you,  Mr.  Ford.  I  trust  jou  will  be  my  right  hand  as  wellaa 
Mr.  Travers's,  for  we  are  old  friends,  yon  know.'  From  which  I 
understood  her  to  mean  that  she  relied  on  my  sympathy  and  assts- 
tance  in  the  difficulties  with  which  she  already  found  her  married 
life  bristling.  The  words  were  enough  for  me  ;  I  effaced  myself 
and  remained." 

"  I  am  sure  she  always  had  the  greatest  respect  for  you,"  said 
Tom  Beed,  seeing  he  paused  for  a  reply. 

Ford  laughed  bitterly.  "  Yes,  I  stayed  on,  to  be  made  use  of,  to 
do  what  I  could  to  shield  her  from  the  whims  and  ill-tempers  of 
'  my  employer,'  as  that  conceited  beast  Sir  Hugh  Oalbraith  called 
him  ;  and  she  always  spoke  to  ma  so  softly  and  courteously  I  thought 
she  recognised  the  spirit  that  actuated  me.  Bat  from  the  hour  of 
Travers's  death,  nr,"  he  continued  with  inoreasiiig  vehemence,  "she 
changed  in  a  thousand  delicate,  nndeflnabk,  unmistakable  ways ; 
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she  made  me  feel  that  I  was  the  employed  and  she  the  employer. 
The  very  tone  in  which  she  promised  me  advancement  as  a  faithful 
servant  was  intolerable.  I  confess  I  did  not  deserve  this ;  yet  the 
pain  of  finding  that  will,  the  agony  of  putting  it  into  her  hands, 
was  almost  more  than  I  could  bear ;  and  from  that  moment  she 
threw  off  the  mask.  She  showed  the  dislike  I  inspired— dislike,  no 
donbt,  arising  from  the  fact  of  my  knowing  the  humble  position 
from  which  Mr.  Travers  had  raised  her." 

Ford  paused,  out  of  breath  from  his  own  excitement. 

"  I  cannot  help  thinking  you  do  her  injustice,  Mr.  Ford.  In  the 
matter  of  feeling,  one  is  so  apt  to  be  mistaken.  She  may  have  ap- 
preciated yon  without  actually  reciprocating  your  feelings,  and  you 
must  grant  that,  however  sincere  her  regard  and  respect,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  it  would  not  have  been  very  seemly  to  change  her 
manner  towards  you  immediately  after  her  husband's  death." 

So  spake  Tom,  advisedly,  watching  his  quarry  all  the  time  most 
carefully.  *^  As  for  resenting  your  instrumentality  in  finding  the 
will,  I  am  sure  you  are  quite  mistaken.  She  is  far  too  reasonable 
a  woman.  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  she  sympathised  with  the  dis- 
tress you  naturally  felt  at  such  an  unlucky  ^find.'  I  remember 
thinking  so  at  the  time." 

"  Would  to  God  I  had  never  touched  it,  or  seen  it,  or  had  anything 
to  do  with  it  1"  exclaimed  Ford,  with  an  intense  bitterness  that 
startled  Tom,  and  resting  his  elbow  on  the  desk  before  him  he 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands  for  a  moment,  as  if  bowed  down 
with  mortification,  or  grief,  or  some  unplea^sant  emotion. 

"  You  cannot  blame  yourself  with  regard  to  that,"  cried  Tom, 
not  without  sympathy,  but  with  a  sudden  vivid  recollection  of  Mrs. 
Traverses  doubts — ^which  must  be  mere  surmise,  but  nevertheless 
were  curious. 

"  Of  course  not— of  course  not  I"  returned  Ford,  recovering  him- 
self and  raising  his  head.  ^*  I  merely  performed  a  painful  and  un- 
avoidable task ;  but  I  have  allowed  myself  to  say  much  more  than 
I  intended.  My  object  in  asking  you  here  was  to  beg  you  would 
tell  me  how  Mrs.  Travers  is  really  placed.  The  change  she  has 
experienced  must  be  very  trying ;  her  means  must  be  painfully 
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limited,  and,  in  apite  of  all  I  hare  suffered  tbroogh  her,  I  do  not 
lika  to  think  of  hei  in  porerty.    Do  be  candid  vith  me,  Mr.  Keed." 

"  I  certainly  vil],  bo  far  as  I  may,"  replied  Tom.  "  Mrs.  Traveie, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  has  no  material  wants,  and  reports  bersolf  well, 
and  comparatively  content.  You  know  ahe  is  a  woman  sii^Qlarly 
indiiferent  to  the  ontrades  of  things,  but  that  she  ever  will  be  quite 
at  rest  until  she  has  upset  this  will  I  do  not  pret«nd  to  beliave." 

"  Upaet  the  will !"  said  Ford,  with  a  look  of  surprise.  "  I  wish 
there  was  a  chance  of  it  1  but  a  greater  delusion  nsTer  existed  than 
to  dream  of  such  a  thing.  "What  a  pity  Mrs.  Travers  allows  her- 
self to  entertain  such  aa  idea  1" 

"  So  I  t«il  her  ;  but  she  clings  to  it  nevertheless,  and  will  make 
some  move  respecting  it  one  of  these  days." 

Ford  was  silent  and  in  deep  thought  for  fuUy  a  minute,  his  glit- 
teiing,  strained  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy ;  then  ronung  himself,  said, 
with  a  bitter  smile,  "  Another  question  or  two,  Mr.  Beed,  and  I  will 
release  yon.  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith,  when  he  (tailed  here  in  the 
Bpi-ing,  was  under  tlte  impression  that  Mrs.  Travels  had  contracted 
a  ^second  marriage.     "  Is  this  the  case  ?" 

''  I  can  answer  that  definitely  and  emphatically,"  sud  Tom  with 
some  heat.     "  No,  certainly  not." 

"  Pray,  then,  is  he  right  in  his  snimioe  that  if  not  actually  mar- 
ried, she  is  engaged,  and  to  younelf  i" 

"  She  is  nothing  of  the  kind  I  /  am  engaged,  but  not  to  Mrs. 
Travers ;  of  that  I  give  you  my  honour." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Bced,  I  must  say  I  cannot  understand  why  she  so 
fcsulutely  conceals  ber  place  of  abode  from  me.  I  am  always,  and 
have  been  always,  her  friend." 

"  I  do  not  pret«ud  to  understand  her  motives.  I  only  endeavour 
to  carry  out  her  wishes,"  said  Tom,  rimng,  "  And  now  I  must 
reaUy  bid  you  good-morning .     I  have  already  outstayed  my  time." 

"  I  will  not  detain  you,"  returned  Ford,  with  a  bitter  smile.  "  I 
am  obliged  to  you  for  this  visit,  though  I  cannot  say  yon  have 
att'ordoJ  me  any  special  information." 

"  Weil,  you  see,  I  could  not !    Good-moming,  Mr.  Ford." 

Very  much  impressed  by  the  malignant  expreasion  of  Ford's 
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f ace,  Tom  departed,  more  inclined  than  he  ever  was  before  to  lend 
his  ear  to  what  he  had  hitherto  considered  Mrs.  Travers's  prepos- 
terous notions  on  the  subject  of  thg  wilL 

The  extraordinary  vanity  and  unreasonableness  of  Ford  moved 
his  mirth,  and  yet  he  confessed  the  consistent  absurdity  of  the 
romance  he  had  weaved  for  himself,  and  of  which  the  chief  object 
had  been  utterly  unconscious.  The  tenacity  with  which  the  man 
clung  to  his  delusion  was  amazing.  His  great  desire  to  know  how 
Mrs.  Travers  was  situated,  no  doubt  arose  from  the  hope  that 
poverty  and  privation  might  a  second  time  drive  her  into  a  mar- 
riage of  expediency. 

'^  He  little  knows  his  woman,*'  thought  Tom,  as  he  walked  swiftly 
through  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  and  on  towards  Fleet  Street. 
'*  Nothing  would  floor  her  now :  she  stands  alone ;  that's  enough 
to  strengthen  a  strong  woman.  It  is  the  children  or  parents 
hanging  on  them  that  overweight  women  for  the  race  of  life. 
Mrs.  Travers  would  float  anywhere.  I  don't  think  she  likes 
the  bazaar  business.  I  don't  think  she  would  ever  have  gone  into 
it  but  for  Fanny,  dear  little  saucy  Fan  1  Please  God  !  she  shall 
soon  have  a  home  of  her  own.  Now  to  catch  that  blackguard 
Trapes !" 

This  was  not  so  easy  to  do,  but  Tom  accomplished  it.  Of  course 
Trapes  was  furious  about  the  I  0  U,  which  he  had  quite  forgotten. 

He  stated  his  opinion  that  it  was  "  a  d d  dirty  trick  for  one 

gentleman  to  play  another."  However,  Tom  pacified  him,  gave  an 
affecting  picture  of  Poole's  necessities,  and  promised  to  compromise 
the  matter.  Moreover,  he  managed  in  the  course  of  the  conversa- 
tion, without  raising  Trapes's  suspicions,  to  draw  out  sufficient  par- 
ticulars of  the  transaction  to  corroborate  in  every  way  Poole's 
statement  respecting  its  date. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Tom,  as  his  visitor  stood  up  to  go,  "■  did 
Ford  turn  out  to  be  the  man  you  wanted  ?" 

"  What  man — what  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Trapes  with  a  stare. 

"  Don't  you  remember  coming  to  me  in  the  ppring  to  ask  who 
the  man  was  you  had  seen  me  talking  to " 
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"Oh  1  ay,  to  be  sure  1"  oried  Trapaa  ;  "  thoaght  he  was  a  man 
that  owed  me  money ;  but  he  waaa't,  my  boj,"  slapping  Tom's 
shoulder,  with  a  wink  and  a  shout  of  laughter  ;  "  he  wun't ;  stiU, 
I  haven't  done  so  badly  since." 

"  And  yon  see  Ford  sometiines  ?  Have  you  been  dabbling  in 
the  stocks,  eh  ?" 

"  See  Ford  !  NoTer  1  Never  set  eyes  on  him  since  I  called  that 
time  to  ascertain — to  ascertain — oh !  what  waa  the  ooloor  of  the 
winning  horse  ?  He's  out  of  my  tine  altogether,"  oried  Tnpes, 
with  an  insolent  air. 

"  I  shoald  thinlc  he  was,"  retnrned  Tom ;  and  then,  as  hia  visitor 
went  heavily  and  noiaily  down  the  nairow  stall,  he  added  to  him- 
self, "  But  that's  an  nninitigated  lie,  nevertheless." 

Such  were  the  circumstances  which  Tom  had  to  detail  to  the 
fair  partners  in  the  Berlin  business  when  he  made  hia  unexpected 
bnt  welcome  appearance  that  Wednesday,  to  roose  them  from  the 
dull  routine  of  their  tivei ;  and  set  all  Kate's  pulses  throbbing, 
with  the  strangest  mixture  of  exaltation,  hope,  dread,  yet  resola- 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

"And  what  is  to  be  done  next?"  asked  Kate,  who  was  greatly 
moved,  hei  hands  like  ice,  and  visibly  trembling,  after  she  and 
Fanny  had  listened  in  nearly  unbroken  silence  and  deepest  atten- 
tion to  Tom's  communications. 

'*  Well,  I  think  your  best  plan  ia  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before 
Wall,  and  be  guided  by  him.  This  evidence  is  certainly  of  the 
utmost  importance,  bnt  whether  it  is  sufficient  to  npset  a  will  is 
another  matter ;  the  opposite  party  will,  of  coarse,  try  to  prove 
there  is  a  miatake  in  the  date  of  the  I  O  U.  We  can  eaaiij  prove 
there  bad  been  a  steeplechase  at  this  place,  Beepham,  on  that  par- 
ticular date ;  but  then  again.  Trapes  is  a  very  diareputable  witness, 
and  it  will  be  difBoalt  at  this  diatance  of  time  to  show  that  Poole 
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had  been  absent  from  the  office  on  that  special  day.  Still,  I  am 
DOW  convinced  there  ia  trath  in  your  conviction  of  fool  play :  and 
I  ahall  hunt  up  evidence  with  a  wilL'' 

"  Ah,  Tom,  yon  never  believed  me  before.*' 

"  He  is  naturally  an  unbelieving  Jew !"  cried  Fanny. 

''At  last,  at  last/'  mnrmnred  Mrs.  Temple,  not  heeding  her, 
"  there  is  a  pin's  point  of  light.  But  adieu  to  peace  for  many  a 
day  ;  it  is  war  to  the  knife  now  I  But  should  I  be  defeated,  how 
shall  I  bear  it,  Tom  ?" 

"  Don't  think  of  that.  We  must  make  our  position  sure  before 
we  take  any  step ;  we  must  mask  our  batteries  carefully  till  the 
last  moment." 

Mrs.  Temple  was  sitting  with  her  elbows  on  the  table,  and  her 
face  hidden  in  her  hands. 

"  And  Hugh  Galbraith,"  she  said,  "  have  you  heard  anything  of 
him  ?" 

"  There  was  a  report  a  couple  of  months  ago  that  he  was  going 

to  be  married  to  Lord  C 's  eldest  daughter  ;  but  I  have  heard 

no  more  of  it." 

"  And  if  he  marries,  how  terrible  it  will  be  for  him !  But  then 
for  the  sake  of  others  he  must  accept  a  compromise ;  he  must 
accept  a  share  of  the  property,  even  to— ' 

**  Why,  ^Irs.  Temple,  you  surely  do  not  intend  to  show  the  white 
feather  now  ?"  cried  Tom,  much  surprised  at  her  tone. 

"Best  assured  I  shall  not.  Nothing  shall  turn  me  from  the 
task  of  vindicating  myself  and  my  husband's  memory  from  the 
diHgrace  of  that  infamous  will.  But  it  is  hard  to  be  cruel  to 
others  I" 

Her  voice  trembled ;  she  stopped  abruptly,  and  suddenly  left 
the  room.    Tom  looked  inquiringly  at  Fanny. 

*'  She  has  never  been  quite  the  same  since  Sir  Hugh  was  here.  I 
think  she  is  sorry  for  him.  I  am  sure  it  would  be  much  better  if 
she  had  just  said  who  she  was,  and  they  settled  it  without  fighting, 
or  lawyers,"  said  Fanny. 

"  Perhaps  so,"  returned  Tom.  "  But  then  Mrs.  Travers  naturally 
wants  the  matter  cleared  up  publicly." 
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"  Aft«[  all,  what  is  the  public  to  her  ?  they  know  nothing  mboiit 
her,  and  care  legs." 

"  Very  trae  ;  bat  yon  ntnst  remember  th&t  she  had  been  in  poB- 
Beasion  of  the  property,  and  it  was  publicly  taken  from  her.  I 
think  ehe  ia  ri|;ht  in  insisting  on  its  being  pnbUcly  restored." 

Fanny  was  Eilent  for  a  few  moments  in  a  pret^,  thoughtf nl  atti- 
tude, with  her  hande  clasped  upon  her  knee ;  and  after  looking  at 
her  admiringly  and  expectantly,  Tom  proceeded  to  unclasp  them, 
and  take  possession  of  one.  He  had  jnst  opened  his  lips  to  speak 
of  his  own  affairs  when  Fanny  eaid  softly  and  solemnly,  "  Tom  I" 

"  Well,  what  is  it,  my  darling  ?" 

"  Tom,  you  won't  say  anything  to  any  one,  will  yon  ?" 

"Kot  if  I  was  put  on  Uie  rack,  or  torn  to  pieces  by  wild 

"  You  need  not  laugh  ;  I  am  quite  in  earnest." 

"  Bo  am  I.     Go  on.     There  is  something  tremendous  coming." 

"  Do  jou  know" — still  in  a  carefuLy  lowered  tone — "  I  think  Sir 
Hugh  Galbraith  is  quite  in  lore  with  Kate." 

"  Oh,  indeed  I  Well,  that's  possible,  though  I  have  always  heard 
him  spoken  of  as  a  cold,  stiff  sort  of  fellow,  not  at  all  a  subject  for 
the  tender  passion.  But  the  wisest  hare  their  weak  moments ; 
witness  myself." 

"  Well,  but,  Tom,''  reiterated  Fanny,  too  absorbed  in  her  subject 
to  administer  a  desei'ved  rebuke,  "  I  really  believe  he  is." 

"  What  are  the  Hympt<Hns  ?  I  dare  say  he  was  struck  with  her. 
But  love  is  a  thing  of  many  degrees ;  come,  your  reasons  ?" 

"  I  can  hardly  describe  the  symptoms.  I  know  he  used  to  look 
rather  disgusted  or  perhaps  disappointed  whenever  I  went  up  to 
wiite  his  letters  instead  of  Kate." 

"  Oh,  you  used  to  write  his  letters  ?  Had  he  a  largo  oorre- 
Bpondence  ?" 

''  Yes,  he  was  always  wanting  two  or  three  lines  written  to  some- 
body or  other,  about  horses,  and  different  people  in  his  regiment ; 
and  then  wbenever  he  came  down  of  an  evening " 

"  Then  he  used  to  spend  the  evening  with  you  sometimes  ?" 

"Oh  yes — that  is — I  don't  think   I  onght  to  tell  you,  Tom, 
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though  Kate  never  told  ma  I  must  not.  Don't  say  a  word  about 
it,  like  a  dear." 

'*  Provided  my  silence  is  properly  paid  for,  I  have  no  objection 
to  preserve  it  unbroken.** 

**  Do  be  serious.  When  he  used  to  knock  at  the  door,  and  ask 
to  come  in,  and  Kate  would  allow  him,  his  long  solemn  face  used 
to  brighten  up  in  the  most  wonderful  way.  He  was  absolutely 
good-looking  for  a  few  minutes ;  and  he  always  listened  to  every 
word  she  said  as  if  he  was  drinking  in  her  voice,  though  she  con- 
tradicted him  perpetually — they  never  seemed  able  to  agree.  Then 
he  had  a  way  of  resting  his  elbow  on  the  table,  and  shading  his 
eyes  with  his  hand — but  /  could  see  it  was  just  to  stare  at  Kate 
without  being  noticed.  Why,  the  very  tone  of  his  voice  was  quite 
different  when  he  spoke  to  her.*' 

"  Upon  my  soul,  this  i$  a  revelation.  I  always  thought  Mrs. 
Travers  rather  reserved  about  her  lodger;  but  she  is  not  the 
sort  of  woman  the  most  audacious  scoundrel  would  venture 
to '* 

'*  Sir  Hugh  was  nothing  of  the  kind,**  interrupted  Fanny,  with 
some  warmth.  ^^He  was  as  quiet  and  mild  as  if  he  was  an 
archbishop.  I  really  could  not  help  liking  him.  And  he  gave 
me  such  a  lovely  bracelet.  But  I  suppose  if  he  knew  who  we 
are,  he  would  be  ready  to  trample  us  under  his  feet — so  Kate 
says.** 

**  This  is  altogether  a  curious  revelation,*'  reiterated  Tom.  '^  I 
had  no  idea  you  had  been  on  such  intimate  terms.  I  don't  think 
Mrs.  Travers  showed  her  usual  discretion.'* 

**  Nonsense  !*'  cried  Fanny  sharply.  *'  She  always  knows  what 
she  is  about.'* 

*'  Perhaps  so.    But,  Fan,  did  she  reciprocate  at  all  ?*' 

'^  No,  not  a  bit.  She  does  not  think  much  of  him  in  any  way, 
only  she  can't  dislike  him  when  he  seems  to  admire  her  ;  one  always 
has  a  sort  of  kindness  for  any  man  who  admires  one  I'* 

''  That's  a  pleasant  look-out  for  me,"  said  Tom. 

**  It  ii  well  for  you,"  returned  Fanny,  with  saucy  emphasis 
*'  But  do  not  lay  a  word  to  Kate  about  what  I  have  told  you." 
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"  TruBt  me,"  said  Tom  mote  eeriouslj.  "  I  fancy  Galbnith'a 
admiration  (if  jou  are  light)  must  have  been  a  great  anDoyaoce 
to  her,  if  not  an  additional  sooica  of  dislike  and  bitterness  in '  spite 
of  yonr  theories,  my  philoeophei.  Bnt  wbj  the  deuce  didn't  she 
bundle  him  out  when  he  b^an  to  moon  and  apoon  ?  I  am  nun 
she  is  plnckj  enough." 

"  I  don't  think  she  saw  as  much  as  I  did  ;  I  am  ture  she  did  not. 
She  used  to  talk  away  as  calmly  and  aa  unconcerned  as  if  he  was 
her  grandfather  ;  and  be  did  not  '  spoon,'  as  yon  call  it.  (I  am 
sure  I  hope  yon  do  not  put  such  vulgar  words  in  your  '  leaders.') 
He  was  quite  natural  and  often  disagreeable." 

"  Then,  my  dear  girl,  ha  wasn't  in  lore,  and  you  have  wasted  some 
precious  moments  over  an  imaginary  difficulty.  I  can't  pictnra 
a  man  making  bimseU  disagreeable  to  the  woman  he  is  in  love 

"  That  is  all  you  know  I  I  b^n  to  think  myself  a  much 
better  informed  person  than  yon  are.  I  can  tell  yon  that  men 
can  make  themselves  horribly  disagreeable  to  girls  they  perfectly 

"  Your  experience  alarms  me,"  said  Tom  gravely.  "  I  grant 
that,  given  a  jolly  row,  each  party  can  annoy  the  other  pretty  con- 
siderably ;  but  at  the  stage  Galbraith  had  reached,  it  ought  to 
have  been  all  fair  weather ;  at  any  rate,  I  always  feel,  always  hana 
felt,  desperately  amiable  and  sunshiny  in  the  adored  one's  presence! 
Eh,  Fanny?" 

"  My  dear  Tom,  you  have  been  oocarionally  odious,  I  am  happy 
to  say  ;  otherwise  I  should  have  beUeved  you  to  be  a  rank  im- 
poster,  and  expected  you  to  beat  me  when  we  were  married,"  cried 
Fanny,  laughing,  yet  blushing  brightly  too,  when  she  found  bow 
her  sentence  ended ;  then  the  conversation  became  purely  peraonal, 
and  will  not  bear  repeating. 

Kate  left  them  together  to  enjoy  a  long  confidential  talk,  and 
when  she  joined  them  at  the  oosy  supper  she  had  aesiated  Mills  to 
prepare,  she  was  quite  herself.  In  the  interim  she  had  made  up 
her  mind.  She  would  press  upon  Mr.  Wall  the  laoeuiby  of 
speedy  action,  ao  as  to  give  Hugh  Galbraith  the  earliest  possibla 
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notice  of  the  trial  before  him.  Never  inclined  to  donfat  her  own 
sccceas,  or  look  at  the  reverse  of  a  pleaaant  picture,  this  new 
gleam  of  hope  acquired  the  most  positive  colour  from  tha  medium 
through  which  ahe  viewed  it,  and  her  great  desire  was  to  give  • 
character  of  fair  and  open  warfare  to  the  coming  battle  Gal- 
braith  would  then  be  prepared,  and  when  the  truth  came  out 
fully,  ahe  wonld,  through  her  lawyer,  in  a  quiet  and  baaineHs-like 
way,  insist  on  settling  the  bulk  of  the  fortune  upon  him,  asking 
only  in  letum  an  acknowledgment  that,  after  all,  his  cousin  had 
not  made  so  anworthj  a  choice.  "  Then  he  need  never  know  that 
I  bad  appeared  to  him  in  an  sasumed  character.  He  will  be 
homiliated  enough  withont  ihat,  pocv  fellow  !  and  I  do  not  want 
him  to  think  of  me — me,  my  own  self,  as  diCFcrent  from  what  he 
now  believes.  Years  hence,  when  perhaps  he  is  married,  and  the 
outlines  of  the  present  have  faded  from  their  painful  sharpnes.%, 
yn  might  meet  and  be  friends.  But  he  is  the  last  uian  in  tlie  world 
to  care  a  straw  for  any  woman  he  is  not  in  love  with  or  married  to  1 
He  is  far  too  English  to  hav«  female  friends  !" 

"And  suppose,  Tom,"  said  Eate,  as  they  diacuxsed  "possibili 
ties"  after  the  evenii^  meal,  "suppose  we  get  more  evidenco,  or 
whatever  is  necessary,  to  induce  Mr.  Wall  to  take  up  the  case,  what 
is  TO  be  done  ?    How  will  he  proceed  ?" 

"  AVby,  at  the  very  outset,  we  have  immense  difficulties.  Yon 
see,  it  aecniB  that  either  Poole's  signature  is  fon^cd,  or  tbe  date  of 
the  will  has  been  altered,  or  that  Poole  knovriti^'Iy  igigned  a  false 
document  as  witness.  Now  I  don't  baliure  he  did  this  ;  his 
manner  is  perfectly  innocent  and  unembari'!i.~sed.  My  own  im- 
preswon  is  that  the  whole  thing  is  fabricated,  signatures  and  all. 
Wonderfully  well  dondl  Our  first  task  will  be  to  discover  who 
did  it.  Ones  we  make  that  out,  we  must  lay  information  Lufore  a 
magistrate  I" 

"  Against  Hugh  Galbraith  ?"  interrupted  Mrs.  Temple  quickly. 

"No,"  returned  Tom  with  a  smile,  and   a  glance  at  Fanny — 

"  ag^nst  whoever  we  find  has  forged  the  will ;  and  then  the  mugis- 

^teta  will,  on  the  evidence,  oomuit  the  miscreant  to  take  his  trial 
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at  the  sesaioDB.  Upon  the  commitment  Ostbraith  must  be  com- 
municated with,  and  required  to  give  up  the  property.  Then  will 
come  '  the  tug  of  war.' " 

"It  will  indeed  I"  returned  Urs.  Temple  tboaghtfnlly.  "And 
of  conne,  coming  before  a  magistrate,  the  affair  wiU  be  sufficiently 
public." 

"  Public  !  I  should  think  so  I  and  coming  on,  as  I  suppose 
it  will,  befora  Parliament  meets,  a  romantic  cose  liko  that  will  be 
a  godsend  to  Hb/a  papen.  I  will  give  jon  stunning  articles  in 
the  if.  r." 

"  I  hope  yon  will  do  no  such  thing,  Tom." 

"  I  mnet  look  at  that  book  of  Chabot's  <m  the  writing  of  Junius," 
continued  Tom,  not  heeding  her. 

"  Who  is  Chabot  ?"  aeked  Fanny. 

"Oh,  the  expert — amaaleBmed  in  handwriting,  who  iaaupposed 
to  detect  forgeries  and  interpolations." 

"  A  sort  of  detective,  I  suppose  I  I  hope,  Tom,  the  opposite  party 
will  not  be  sending  any  detective  after  us  I" 

"  Nonsense,  Fan  I  that  would  be  no  use,"  retomod  Urs. 
Temple. 

"  The  great  difficulty  will  he,"  said  Tom,  addressing  her,  "  who 
to  fix  the  forgery  on,  if  Poole  is,  as  I  suppose,  innocent.  I  am 
reluctant  to  take  him  into  out  confidence,  for  he  seems  not  over- 
burdened with  sense.  In  short,  I  am  almost  sorry  I  jumped  so 
impulsively  to  the  decision  of  coming  down  here  now  I  see  what 
an  effect  my  intelligence  has  had.    I  am  greatly  inclined  to  share 

your  convictions  respecting  the  will,  bnt  how  to  prove  thom 

I  wish,"  interrupting  himself,  '*  yon  would  give  me  some  of  Mr. 
Travers's  writings — his  signature  if  possible — I  suppose  jon  have 
plenty  ?" 

"  Yes,  yon  shall  have  it" 

"  And  I  will  get  C to  look  at  the  will,  and  compare  the  two 

signatures. " 

There  ivas  a  pause,  and  then  Mrs.  Temple  said  slowly  and  re- 
luctantly, "  I  have  also  some  of  Ford's  writing,  Tom  ;  do  not  fait 
e that" 
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Tom  lookbd  at  her  earnestly. 

"  Ton  do  not  mean  to  say  yonr  suspicions  are  so  strong  ?'* 

'*  I  do !  It  goes  terribly  against  me  to  harm  him  in  any  way,  bat 
he  or  I  must  snffer,  and  I  will  not  be  nnder  a  wrong.  I  must  at- 
tack Mr.  Ford,  Tom  1    I  most  r 

After  mnch  discussion  it  was  decided  that  Beed  shonld  examine 
the  will ;  and  if  be  thought  it  prudent,  take  Poole  to  look  at  the 
signatures  ;  in  short,  do  his  utmost  to  collect  eyidenoe  by  the  time 
Mr.  Wall  returned  from  his  usual  autumn  excursion ;  and  Kate 
declared  her  intention  of  going  up  to  town  to  be  present  when  the 
subject  was  broached  to  the  wary  old  lawyer.  '*  I  think,  Tom,  he 
feels  for  me,  and  I  might  have  more  influence  by  speaking  instead 
of  writing.** 

"  No  doubt,**  replied  Tom ;  "  he  will  not  return  for  another 
month,  and  then  your  busiest  season  will  be  over  ;  "  I  will  let  you 
know  when  he  arriyes.  But  I  say,  Mrs.  Travers,  it  is  rather  un- 
lucky that  Gregory  is  away  at  sea !  He  would  surely  know  his 
father*s  handwriting.    Well,  at  any  rate,  I  will  lose  no  time  in 

getting  G to  look  at  the  will ;  but,  first,  I  will  write  to 

Poole,  and  procure  his  signature  in  reply,  so  that  I  may  have 

some  data  on  which  to  ask  C *s  opinion.  Give  me  the  specimens 

of  Mr.  Traverses  and  Ford's  writing  you  promised,  and  I  will  go.  I 
must  catch  the  earliest  train  to-morrow,  for  nothing  ought  to  have 
drawn  me  away  from  the  desk  to-day  I  But  how  can  a  poor  devil 
resist  when  love  and  friendship  pull  together  ?'* 

The  weeks  which  succeeded  this  hurried  and  disturbing  visit 
were  exceedingly  trying  to  Kate.  The  monotony  of  her  occupa- 
tion, the  iteration  of  days  behind  the  counter,  were  almost  intoler- 
able when  her  nerves  were  on  the  rack,  and  expectation  strained  to 
the  utmost ;  yet  she  struggled  bravely  to  resist  the  tendency  to  be 
irritable  and  depressed,  or  to  sit  down  and  think,  and  create  visions 
of  triumph  or  ghosts  of  defeat  from  the  mists  of  the  future.  One 
view  of  the  subject  helped  to  keep  heart  and  nerves  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  painful  vibration.  Whether  the  future  contained  victory 
or  defeat,  both  would  be  bitter  to  her.  To  be  compelled  to  crush 
Ford,  a  man  she  had  known  well  and  long,  and  for  whom  she  had 
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the  degree  of  Bjmpfttby  which  arises  from  comprahensioii,  this  wu 
the  irorat  consequence  of  aaccesa ;  but  lecond  onlj  to  this  oniel 
uec«asity  was  the  result  to  Hngh  Qalbrsith.  After  tutiiig  the 
UHaeta  of  fortune  equal  to  his  Bodal  position,  to  be  hiirl«d  back 
into  that  "slough  of  despond,"  genteel  poverty  I  He,  so  prondand 
sensitive  as  she  knew  he  was,  under  the  cold,  plain,  immoTable  ex- 
terior he  presented  to  common  obserreTs,  and  hy  her,  to  whom  he 
had  frankly  offered  himself  and  all  he  possessed!  "Though," 
thonght  the  yowng  widow,  with  a  smile  at  the  recollection,  "Qiat 
was  a  momentary  impnlse,  a  fieak  from  the  consequences  of  which 
he  is,  no  doubt,  by  this  time  thankful  to  have  escaped.  He  ie  by 
no  means  a  bad  fellow — yet  not  at  all  the  sort  of  man  I  would  fall 
in  love  with,  even  had  we  met  under  different  circumstances.  He 
is  BO  prejudiced  and  uncultivated,  and  innately  tyrannical."  Never- 
theless, she  felt  it  would  be  a  terrible  grief  to  wound  him,  still,  to 
fail  would  be  intolerable,  irreparablo — to  be  conquered  by  Gatbraith 
was  the  one  thing  worse  than  conquering  him.  To  be  condemned 
for  ever  to  her  present  life,  with  its  narrow  influences  and  deaden- 
ing sameneiu) — this  would  be  nnendnrable.  "  Tet,"  thonght  £at«, 
"  had  t  adopted  this  life  without  any  consdonsness  of  having  been 
defrauded  of  my  right*.  I  could  have  borne  it  better,  but  not  in 
each  a.  corner  aa  Fierstoffe.  Alas  1  I  fear  the  day  ia  far  off  when 
common  sense  wOl  have  sufficient  force  to  prevent  the  social  dia- 
f  rnnchisement  which  an  employment  aooh  as  mine  entails.  Even 
when  it  comes,  will  it  not  be  moving  the  harrier  a  few  steps  lower 
down,  rather  than  de8tro3ing  the  barrier  ?  Inequalities  tnll  always 
exist,  but  they  may  be  aoftened  and  lessened  till  perhaps,  aa  Fannj 
says,  a  few  hundred  years  hence  Liberals  and  Berolutionists  may 
be  reduced  to  advocate  the  nghts  of  tboee  ill-n»d  and  degraded 
creatures  the  gorillas  and  onranga  I" 

But,  as  it  has  been  said,  Kate  struggled  resolutely  with  her  own 
weakness ;  she  busied  herself  in  every  poesibU  occupation ;  she 
took  long  rambles  with  and  without  Fanny  after  the  closing  hour ; 
and  though  sometimes  silent  and  sometimes  attaring,  half  jeat,  half 
earnest,  more  biting  remarks  on  her  cnstomen  and  the  world  in 
general  than  she  naually  indulged  in,  she  never  permitted  her  snp- 
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pressed  irritation  to  tonch  the  helpless  creatures  dependent  on  her. 
She  was  as  gentle  to  MiUs,  as  kindly  to  Fanny,  as  in  their  most 
tranquil  days. 

How  beautiful  and  grand  is  the  tenderness  of  a  strong,  loving 
heart  that,  instead  of  despising  and  overlooking  natures  slighter 
and  poorer  than  its  own,  seeks  to  uphold  and  enrich  them  with  the 
forbearing  generosity  we  give  to  children,  and  like  the  sunshine  of 
a  glowing  simmier's  day,  lends  or  develops  beauty  even  in  the 
common  things  which  come  within  the  influence  o^  its  radiance  and 
its  warmth  1 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

"  What  is  Tom  about,  I  wonder  ?'*  cried  Fanny  one  evening,  nearly 
a  month  after  his  visit ;  "  we  have  not  hoard  from  him  for  more 
than  ten  days." 

"  We  must  have  patience,"  said  Kate,  with  a  little  sigh.  *^  I  am 
sure  he  is  doing  his  best ;  but  delays  will  occur.  He  said  that  man, 
the  expert  he  wanted  to  show  the  writing  to,  was  very  much  en- 
gaged just  now." 

"  Think  of  that  I"  returned  Fanny  indignantly.  "  Who  could 
imagine  that,  in  a  country  like  tliis,  there  would  be  such  heaps  of 
forgeries  as  to  keep  a  man  busy  finding  them  out." 

Mrs.  Temple  did  not  reply.  She  was  making  up  her  books,  for 
it  was  Saturday  ;  and  she  preferred  "  stealing  a  few  hours  from  the 
night "  to  passing  them  slceplessly  in  bed.  Fanny,  "  dull  sleep  and 
a  drowsy  bed  scorning,"  insisted  on  keeping  her  company,  but  found 
it  hard  work  to  be  wakeful  and  silent  while  her  friend  added  up 
long  lines  of  figures  and  compared  results. 

At  last  Kate  put  down  her  pen.  "  I  feel  unusually  stupid,  Fan. 
I  do  heartily  wish  we  had  some  news — something  to  do  ;  I  feel,  oh, 
so  weary  of  waiting !"  She  leaned  her  head  on  her  hand  as  she 
spoke. 

*'  Poor  dear  1     I  am  sure  I  don't  wonder,"  said  Fanny  sympa* 
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thetically.  "  I  saw  jou  were  neulj  worn  out  when  jou  spoke  m> 
aharplj  to  Ladj  Styles  to-day  ;  but  she  was  eDoagh  to  drive  any 
one  frantic.    What  did  she  e&y  about  Sir  Hugh  ?" 

"Oh,  that  he  had  started  a  yacht,  a  snperb  yacht,  and  was  launch- 
ing into  all  sorts  of  extravaganoea ;  and  that  Colonel  Upton  had 
deserted  her  to  spend  the  whole  of  his  time  or  leave  of  absence 
with  Hngh,  and  that  snch  folly  wonld  come  to  no  good  end  ;  bnt  I 
believe  very  little  of  all  this.  Listen  to  me,  Fan.  If  Tom  fails  in 
procuring  sufGcient  proof — that  ia,  if  I  found  it  imprudent  to  pro- 
ceed— what  shall  we  do  f " 
"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  What  do  yon  mean  ?" 
"  Oh,  Fanny,  I  hardly  know  myself,  but  I  cannot  stay  here.  Ton, 
I  auppose,  will  marry  soon,  so  I  have  only  po(x  Mills  to  think  of. 
Were  it  not  that  I  da  not  like  to  desert  her — the  last  bit  of  home 
left  me — I  would  sell  the  shop  and  go  out  as  a  governess  to  BuBsia, 
or  Tartary,  or  anywhere  I" 

"  My  dearest  Kate,  what  puts  that  into  your  head  ?" 
"  Because  I  feel  so  thoroughly  unsettled.    If  this  gleam  of  hope 
proves  illusory,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  settle  here — never  !    And 
yet  n'e  are  not  doing  so  badly,  Fanny."     She  pointed  to  the  large 
book  which  lay  open  before  her  as  she  spoke. 

Fanny  rose  and  looked  over  her  shoulder  for  a  moment,  then, 
glancing  at  some  other  smaller  volumes  of  figures  which  were  also 
open  for  consultation  upon  the  table,  heaved  a  deep  edgh.  "  Tou 
are  a  wonderful  woman,  Kate  I  How  you  can  find  your  way 
through  all  these  awful  books,  and  know  whether  you  win  or  lose, 
puzzles  me.  I  can  sell  tolerably,  but  as  for  arithmetic !  Ton 
could  manege  an  office,  I  do  believe.    It  is  a  pity  yon  aie  not  a 

"  It  is  indeed,"  echoed  bet  friend,  resting  her  cheek  upon  her 
hauc],  and  gaiing  absently  away  to  the  open  window,  through  which 
the  garden  could  be  seen  sleeping  in  the  autumn  moonlight.  "  As 
I  am,  I  have  none  of  the  privileges  of  either  man  or  woman.  I 
have  none  of  the  help  and  care  which  fall  to  the  tot  of  most 
women,  and  yet  I  cannot  use  what  gifts  I  possesii  to  posh  my  for> 
tune  as  I  should  like  because  I  am  not  a  man.  But  I  must  do  the 
22—2 
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best  I  can.  Look,  Fanny,"  drawing  over  the  purchase-book,  and 
pointing  to  a  colamn  of  entries,  *^  we  have  all  this  stock,  and  it 
is  paid  for !  there  is  qnite  thirty-six  pounds  due  to  us,  and  there  is 
a  balance  of  f  orty-nine  pounds  eleven  shillings  and  sixpence  in  the 
bank.  To  be  sure  we  must  now  begin  to  pay  our  house  expenses 
from  our  earnings,  but  then  we  want  very  few  more  goods  till  spring, 
except  for  Christmas  novelties.  I  believe  we  might  do  very  well 
here  if  I  could  stay,  but  I  cannot — I  feel  I  cannot.  There  are 
elements  in  the  life  which  I  did  not  calculate  on,  or  underrated. 
The  existence  is  purely  material ;  I  would  much  prefer  being  a 
chemist  or  a  bookseller." 

Fanny  listened  in  some  dismay.  *'  Yes,  dear,  I  dare  say  it  is  very 
disagreeable  ;  but  just  think  of  the  smell  of  a  chemist's  shop,  and 
all  the  horrid  things  that  would  stain  your  hands.  Now  this  shop 
is  clean,  and  nice,  and  pretty  ;  I  would  think  twice  before  I  gave 
it  up." 

^*  Of  course  I  shall,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  rising  and  closing  her 
books.     "  Moreover,  Fan,  I  shall  do  nothing  till  you  are  married.'* 

**  Well,  that  is  uncertain.  Tom  said  very  little  about  it  when  he 
was  down  here,"  said  Fan,  with  a  slight  pout. 

"You  unreasonable  little  puss,"  cried  Mrs.  Temple,  laughing. 
'*  Did  you  not  say  you  would  hear  nothing  on  that  head  till  my 
affairs  were  settled  ?  Well,  I  feel  as  if  something  would  happen 
soon.  Yet  this  waiting  seems  long — very  long."  She  locked  away 
her  books  in  their  proper  drawer,  and,  walking  to  the  window,  stood 
looking  out  for  a  minute  in  silence  ;  while  Fanny  somewhat  steal- 
thily put  out  her  writing-materials  to  indite  a  scolding  to  Tom. 

'*  Give  me  the  TimeSy  Fanny,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  rousing  herself  ; 
^  I  have  not  looked  at  it  to-day." 

She  drew  a  chair  near  the  table  and  lamp,  and  read  on  for  some 
time  without  speaking,  turning  over  the  sheets  somewhat  listlessly. 
At  length  she  asked,  in  a  low  and  somewhat  unsteady  tone,  "  Do 
you  remember  what  was  the  name  of  the  vessel  Captain  Gregory 
commanded  ?" 

*'  The  vessel  Captain  Gregory  commanded  ?"  repeated  Fanny, 
looking  a  little  puzzled. 
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"  Yaa.  Yoo  remembec  he  Bailed  last  April,  and  I  am  sum  Tom 
utenttoned  the  name  of  the  ship— tiy  and  think." 

"  Oh,  I  recollect  hia  going  away  ;  jes,  I  do  remember  something 
— oh  dear,  what  was  the  name  7  can't  yon  remember  it  ?" 

"  I  imagine  I  do  ;  bat  I  irant  to  hear  what  70a  can  recalL" 

"  It  was,"  exclaimed  Fanny,  biting  the  top  of  her  pen — "  it  was 
the  Fairy,  or  Fairy  something." 

"  Listen  to  this  then."  And  Mrs.  Temple  read  from  the  paper  : 
"  '  On  the  4tb  instant  the  brig  Mary  Jane,  of  Leitb,  John  Collins, 
master,  homeward  bonnd  from  Bonrdeauz,  picked  up,  a  few  miles 
off  the  Lizard,  two  men  and  a  boy,  who  were  clinging  to  an  over- 
turned  boat.  They  had  been  upwards  of  twen^-four  hours  in  the 
water,  and  were  greatly  exhausted.  It  appears  they  are  the  cap- 
tain, a  seaman,  and  the  cabin-tx^  of  the  ship  Fairy  Rock,  which 
was  run  down  by  a  large  steamer  on  the  night  of  the  3rd,  as  she 
was  on  her  return  Tojage  from  Pemambnco.  The  steamer  kept 
on  her  course  without  the  slightest  attempt  to  succour  the  ill<fated 
ship,  which  was  almost  cut  in  two ;  and  while  the  crew  were  at- 
tempting to  take  to  the  boats  she  sank.  The  captain  received  a 
blow  on  the  head  as  the  vessel  went  down  from  one  of  the  spars, 
and  was  partially  insensible  for  a  few  moments.  When  he  coma 
to  himseU  he  was  in  the  water  near  a  boat  floating  bottom  up ; 
upon  this  he  clambered,  and  afterwards  assistfid  the  boy  to  tbe  some 
position,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  sailor.  They  had  nearly 
lost  heart  when  they  were  rescued.  The  captain  proceeded  yester- 
day to  make  a  deposition  before  the  Lord  Uayor,  but  fainted 
before  the  conclusion  of  his  narrative.' 

"Now  can  this  be  Captain  Gregory ?"  said  Kate,  laying  down 
the  paper  and  turning  very  pale. 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  it  is— it  can  ba  nobody  else !"  cried  Fanny, 
snatching  it  up.  "Poor  man  I  how  unlucky  he  iat  Now  he  will 
be  laid  up  ever  so  long,  and  not  be  able  to  look  at  the  writing  or 
anything.  What  wretches  they  must  be  on  board  that  steamer  I 
If  poor  Captain  Gregory  had  not  been  ran  down,  ha  would  have 
been  safe  and  well  in  London  by  this  1" 

But  Mrs.  Temple  hardly  listened.    "  I  mnst  write  to  Tom,"  she 
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said  nervously ;  "  you  are  writing  to  him,  are  you  not  ?  Well,  let 
ns  cut  out  this  piece  of  news  and  enclose  it,  and  I  will  add  a  line 
imploring  a  speedy  reply." 

A  sleepless  night  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  this  intelli- 
gence. In  vain  Kate  told  herself  that  Gregory^s  evidence  could 
not  really  be  of  much  importance — still,  in  her  strained  condition 
of  nerves,  every  additional  source  of  disquiet,  however  slight,  be- 
came magnified. 

However,  the  next  day's  afternoon  post  brought  Tom*s  long- 
expected  letter,  which  contained  things  good  and  bad. 

He  had  taken  0 to  compare  the  signatures  of  the  will  with 

the  writing  supplied  by  Mrs.  Temple,  and  his  sentence  was  that  he 
considered  Poole's  genuine,  Mr.  Traverses  doubtful,  and  thought 
there  was  a  possible  trace  of  Ford's  hand  in  Gregory's. 

Tom  had  also  examined  a  file  of  BelVa  Life^  and  found  a  report 
of  the  Beepham  Steeplechase  on  the  same  date  as  Trapes's  I  O  U. 
It  was  very  desirable,  Tom  added,  to  obtain  some  corroborative 
testimony  as  to  Poole's  presence  at  these  races  on  the  day  in  ques- 
tion, which  Tom  did  not  despair  of  finding  ;  finally,  he  informed 
Kate  that  Mr.  Wall  was  expected  back  next  week,  and  he  strongly 
advised  her  to  come  up  to  town  on  the  following  Monday  or  Tues- 
day, to  be  on  the  spot  when  he  arrived,  so  as  to  lose  no  time  in 
laying  her  hopes  and  difficulties  before  the  experienced  lawyer. 
Moreover,  he  (Tom  Reed)  would  secure  her  a  quiet  lodging  in  the 
Maida  Hill  district,  which  would  be  preferable  to,  and  less  costly 
than  an  hotel.    Then  came  a  hasty  postscript — 

"  Had  just  finished  the  above  when  I  saw  the  narrow  escape  of 
poor  Gregory  in  the  Evening  Mail.  I  hurried  off  to  his  owners^ 
got  his  address,  and  have  just  seen  the  poor  fellow  ;  he  is  terribly 
cut  up,  aud  looks  as  gaunt  as  can  be  expected.  It  will  be  a  con- 
siderable time  before  he  will  be  capable  of  attending  to  anything. 
so  I  did  not  touch  on  your  afi:airs.  He  goes  down  to-morrow  to 
his  native  place,  where  his  family  have  been  for  some  time  ;  I  have 
the  address.  Give  the  enclosed  to  Fan,  and  keep  up  your  heai*t ; 
we  will  frustrate  their  knavish  tricks  vet."' 
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"  Ttunk  Heaven  I"  oriad  Mrs.  Temple,  with  renew«d  snim&tioii 
in  hsr  eyes.  "  There  U  some  movement  at  last ;  I  hare  been  thint- 
ing  to  be  on  the  scene  of  lution.  I  shall  tee  this  expert  myself, 
though  I  anppose  his  visits  ate  costly — one  must  risk  something. 
This  is  Thnrsdaj ;  on  Tuesday  I  shall  ^  np  to  tpwn.  Fumy, 
dear  little  Fan,  you  will  be  able  to  manage  pretty  well  without 
me?" 

"  Ob  yes,  don't  troable  about  me  ;  I  shall  be  as  wise  as  a  serpent 
and  as  harmless  as  a  dove.  Mills  and  I  will  keep  shop  and  house, 
neck-and^neck,  bb  Ur.  Tamer  would  say  ;  and  I  am  equal  to  Lady 
Styles  now,  though  I  shall  have  a  severe  oiwB-ezamination  respect- 
ing your  movementB." 

"  Nevet  mind,"  returned  Eate,  amiliug  ;  "  i:«member  you  have 
but  one  Ihemt,  whatorer  may  be  the  Taristions.  I  have  gone  to 
town  on  business,  and  will  be  back  in  a  day  or  two — a  '  day  or 
two '  is  delightfully  vague  ;  once  away  I  am,  yon  are  not  aDSwer- 
able  for  anything." 

"  Quite  true,"  said  Fanny. 

Although  there  were  sundry  arrangements  to  be  made  in  order 
to  simplify  Fanny's  work  as  much  as  possible  during  ber  absence, 
the  time  seemed  very  long  to  Eate  till  ihe  Tuesday  came  round ; 
and  then  an  onezpected  tenderness  and  regret  for  the  humble  home 
she  bad  wearied  of,  surprised  ber.  She  felt  she  was  going  forth  to 
war,  that  she  was  making  the  first  step  in  her  onward  march  to 
painful  victory  <x  unendurable  defeat. 

The  journey  to  town  was  as  depressing  as  damp,  chill,  dxisaling 
weather  could  make  it ;  and  it  was  with  a  sudden  sense  of  oomfort 
and  support  that  £ate  recognised  Tom  Beed'e  sharp,  pleasant  face 
through  the  early  gloom  of  an  October  evening.  It  was  not  only 
delightful  to  have  a  hand  to  help  her  out  of  the  carriage  and  to 
extricate  ber  luggage,  small  as  it  was ;  but,  knowing  his  engage- 
ments as  she  did,  it  was  a  proof  of  thoughtful  Idndness  that  he 
should  have  stoleo  half  an  hour  from  the  busy  afternoon  to  meet 
her. 

"  My  dear  Tom  I    How  good  of  you  to  meet  me     I  have  had  a 
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^w  ■  hw  toMagj  ibnhi  ■Uiital  fi«ablj-  tfaa  idn  of  Imng 
Jutll,  wliil*  1»  t«U«".  «*«i™T  "xi  «**  *w»  ihronded  in  unpfe 
MfiriBf*  of  o'ocbat  and  nettii^.  wliidi  angfat  oa  the  bnnoDs 
ml  baaki  of  the  niiw«»T,  arrjiBg  vwmj  plwtcr  9ttkwpc«M  ud 

-\^tp/o  delf  bsiulits  is  their  beaehemit  sw«ep.  '- 1  lun  pnt 
y^u  lirrc/'  tl*^*^  Toin,  natUang  the  deapoodiiig  gUoM  with 
wltleJi  Kfll«  uniTByed  the  apartment,  "  becune,"  with  m  cMapIi- 
g0al»Ty  ""^  "^  *^  '"'^  *"  ^  landlady,  «bo  Btood  at  the  Aoor 
}t(Hiina  K»Wt  tntreUmg'bag,  "  I  know  Sin.  Small  to  be  a  petson 
^hkli  rMpcctabili^ ;  and,  aa  you  an  b;  j-oimelf,  it  will  be  a  sort 
'  '  n  to  70a  to  b*  in  her  bonae.    Her  aao  ia  one  of  the 

n  tn  oat  office." 
■  and  k  cnrtwj  £ram  Hn.  Small ,     "  Would  the  Ud;  like 

ik  joa,"  returned  Sate,  "  I  ahonld  rerj  mnch." 
U  Hod  it  np  directly,  mA'am.    Ton  would  like  to  aea  yonr 

B  r  It  U  joat  at  the  back,  here.  I  xrish  then  wss  &  door 
fk,  it  would  be  mora  private-like ;  and  the  landlord  pro- 
,"  Ac,  Ac.,  ic 

I  am  Bony  to  uy  I  bsTe  only  a  few  minntee  to  itay,"  began 


a  lend  up  t«a,  I  will  lee  my  room  afterwards,"  naid  Kate. 
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"  Tbank  ^ on  rer;  much,  dear  Tom,  for  all  jonr  thought  and  kisd- 
ness,"  she  continued,  as  Ure.  Small  left  the  room.  "  I  am  so  glad 
you  know  eomething  of  this  person.    Now,  have  jon  anj  more 

"  No,  nothing,  except  that  Wall  was  expected  to-daj  ;  and  Wie- 
ford — the  partner,  7011  know — said  I  might  be  sine  he  wonld  be 
at  the  office  to-morrow.  Suppose  you  meet  me  there  at  twelve- 
thirty  ?  I  wonld  come  for  yon,  bvt  I  am  so  desperately  bosy,  u  I 
will  explain  to  you,  that  I  can  scarcely  find  time  to  eat.  Ton  do 
not  mind  going  alone  ?" 

"Not  in  the  vecyleastl  I  pnt  aside  all  ladylike  incapability 
when  I  went  into  trade,  and  I  should  be  so  glad  to  set  things 
going,  and  letum  again  as  fast  as  I  can.  I  never  dreaded  any' 
thing  so  much  as  this  visit  to  Loudon  and  my  interview  with  Ut. 
Wall  I" 

"  That  is  not  like  yoor  usual  pluck,  Mre.  Tr&vers.  By-the-by, 
in  engaging  these  rooms  I  hesitated  which  name  I  ahould  give  you, 
and  decided  on  Temple,  principally  to  dodge  Ford,  if  by  any 
chance  he  were  to  get  on  the  scent  I  He  might  worry  you,  and  I 
do  not  think  yon  are  up  to  more  than  is  nnavoidahle." 

"  Thank  yon  very  mnch  for  this,"  said  Mrs.  Temple  (as  we  must 
still  call  her).  "  I  am  most  auxions  not  to  he  known  by  my  right 
name  till  I  have  my  rights." 

"  Strange  as  it  seems — onaeeonntable  as  it  is,"  ratumed  Tcm 
thoughtfully,  "  I  begin  to  think— to  feac— that  yonr  snspicions  of 
Ford  are  well  founded  I  Tet  it  is  almost  incredible  that  a  qniet, 
respectable  '  citizen  of  famona  London  town '  should  commit  such 
a  felony,  merely  to  spite  you,  vrithoat  the  slightest  gain  to  him- 
self!" 

"  I  think  he  intended  to  get  ma  into  his  power  as  well  as  to  spite 
me,  Tom.  If  we  prove  this  against  him,  what  will  be  the  end 
of  it?" 

"  Penal  aervitnde,"  said  Tom  shortly. 

"  I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  inflict  that — yet  I  most  go  on." 

"  Of  course,"  he  rejoined  ;  "  but  I  mnat  leave  yon,  I  am  sorry  to 
eay.    I  wonld  much  rather  spend  the  evenii^  here.    I  have  loto 
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to  Bay  about  my  own  affairs,  but  I  must  not  stay.  Here  is  a  very 
good  novel  I  sit  down  and  lose  yourself  in  it.  A  good  novel  is  a 
benefaction  ;  and  as  for  the  Philistines  who  prate  about  fiction, 
there  is  often  more  truth  in  a  good  novel  than  in  a  biography, 
which  is  generally  carefully  cooked  to  spare  the  feelings  of  friends 
and  relatives  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  till  a  most 
distorted  image,  a  complete  fancy  sketch,  is  offered  to  the  public. 
There, '  Madame,'  weep  over  the  trials  of  the  hennne  if  you  will, 
but  don't  give  a  thought  to  your  own." 

Kate  followed  his  advice.  Cheered  by  the  consciousness  of  hlB 
steady  friendship  and  support,  she  contrived  to  keep  the  demon  of 
depression  at  bay  ;  and,  somewhat  fatigued  after  her  journey,  was 
fortunate  in  obtaining  a  good  night's  rest. 

The  next  day  was  still  cheerless  and  drizzling.  However, 
wrapped  in  her  waterproof,  her  face  shrouded  by  a  thick  veil, 
Kate  managed  to  reach  the  well-known  ofEce  through  the  greasy 
streets  by  many  a  devious  turning,  without  any  misadventure.  In 
her  present  mood  it  was  a  relief  to  walk  rather  than  sit  silent, 
pent  up  among  strangers  in  an  omnibus. 

She  thought  she  was  too  early  ;  but  Tom  met  her  at  the  comer 
of  the  street  in  which  Mr.  Wall's  oilko  was  situated. 

*^  You  are  in  capital  time,  but  we  will  go  on  at  once."  And  they 
walked  rather  silently  to  the  door. 

"  Mr.  Wall  has  not  returned,  sir,"  was  the  reply  to  Tom  s  in- 
quiries— "  does  not  retuiii  till  Friday." 

With  a  bitter  sense  of  disappointment  Kate  turned  away. 

"  That  means  I  cannot  see  him  till  Monday,"  she  said,  as  they 
went  slowly  down  the  street. 

"  True.  Yet  you  must  stay  on  in  town.  Write  a  line  making 
an  appointment  for  Monday,  and  thou  you  may  be  able  to  leave 
the  following  day,  which  will  just  finish  the  week  for  which  1  en- 
gaged your  rooms." 

"  I  will,  Tom ;  but  what  a  wretched  time  I  shall  have  of  it  I 
You  really  must  come  and  see  me  whenever  you  can." 

**  Unfortunately — '  began  Tom.  but  stopped  himself.  **  Come, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Travel's,"  he  resumed ;  *^  I  breakfasted  early,  let  us 
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go  dovn  to  Terey'B  Mid  hare  a  little  luncheon.    I 

and  I  dare  say  yonr  breakfast  was  a  nominal  ons."    So  sBfing,  he 

hailed  a  cab,  and,  before  Kate  could  well  reply,  handed  her  ia. 

"  Take  another  glaas  ;  that  St.  Jalian  i*  not  had,"  cried  Beed, 
as  the  waiter  pat  Bome  Boqoefort  cheese  and  celery  upon  the  table 
after  their  dinner  rather  than  luncheon.  "  For  I  bave  a  tale  to 
nnfold  which  you  will  not  like.  Yesterday  morning  I  hod  a  tele- 
gram from  Pan,  annooncing  poor  Pennington'B  death,  and  request- 
ing me  to  go  over  at  once,  which  I  must  do,  both  for  the  widow's 
take  and  for  other  reasons  ;  however,  I  postponed  my  jonmey  till 
to-night,  for  I  could  not  bear  yon  to  find  me  gone.  As  I  saw  yon 
were  rather  in  the  dolefnls,  I  woold  not  tell  yon  till  we  had  seen 
Wall.  Now  there  is  no  help  for  ii  I  mnst  start  by  the  mail  this 
evening,  and  you  mnst  face  the  inteiriew,  and,  what  ia  WorBO,  the 
biuineBB,  as  best  you  can  ;  and  you  will  do  it  well,  or  I  am  mnch 
mistaken.  Yours  ia  a  spirit  of  the  right  sort,  and  will  always  an- 
swer the  Bpnr." 

"  But,  oh  1  Tom,  you  are  a  terrible  lose.  How  I  wish  I  hod 
not  come  np  te  town  I" 

"  We  could  nob  possibly  foreEce  such  a  combination  of  disap- 
pointmenta.  Still,  you  must  remember  there  ia  nothing  in  them 
to  damp  your  hopes." 

"When  shall  you  be  back?" 

"  Poasibly  in  a  week,  and  when  I  do  return  it  will  be  as  editoc  ; 
then  Fanny  muit  make  np  her  mind.  I  sent  her  a  few  lines  this 
morning.  I  am  really  and  truly  sorry  for  poor  Pen  ;  but  it  is  » 
stroke  of  fortune  for  me.  Now  I  must  say  my  say,  and  leave  you. 
Do  not  be  cast  down  by  the  way  Wall  will  probably  receive  your 
newB.  We  must  get  more  evidence.  I  know  that ;  but  his  advice 
and  guidance  will  be  a  great  help  towards  finding  it.  That  fellow 
Trapes  has  disappeared  again.  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  he 
has  something  to  do  with  the  mystery.  His  knowledge  of  Ford 
Beems  so  strange.  When  I  lelum  I  will  unearth  him  wherever  h« 
is.  So  keep  up  your  heart,  my  dear  Mrs.  Traveta.  All  will  go 
well  yet." 
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Kate  did  feel  disproportioDally  cast  down,  though  she  knew  aa 
well  as  her  adviser  that  in  the  contretemps  of  his  departure,  and 
Mr.  Wall's  prolonged  absence,  there  was  no  real  check  to  her 
hopes  ;  but  the  hopes  were  so  commingled  with  fears,  that  at  best 
they  were  oppressive  ;  now  to  face  a  week's  lonely  self -communing 
absolutely  appalled  her.  But  she  was  not  going  to  torment  Toni^ 
her  true,  devoted  friend,  or  punish  him  with  a  dose  of  discomfort 
for  what  he  could  not  help ;  for  besides  the  native  generosity 
which  in  her  was  nearly  as  strong  an  instinct  as  that  of  self- 
preservation,  she  had  the  knowledge  of  men's  common  weaknesses 
whioh  four  or  five  years  of  matrimony  may  well  impart  to  duller 
women  than  Kate  Travers,  and  knew  that  the  one  unpardonable 
sin  in  the  eyes  of  creation's  lord  is  to  make  him  uncomfortable, 
mentally  or  physically. 

"  Of  course  you  are  a  terrible  loss,"  she  said,  checking  her  in- 
clination to  cry,  and  even  managing  a  tremulous  sort  of  smile. 
**  But  I  shall  just  possess  my  soul  in  patience,  and  beard  Mr.  Wall 
boldly  ;  and  you  will  write  a  line  to  me,  Tom  ?*' 

"Certainly — undoubtedly,"  replied  Tom.  "Moreover,  I  have 
given  directions  that  a  parcel  of  books  and  mags,  shall  be  sent  to 
you.    So  now  I  must  run  away.    Shall  I  put  you  into  a  cab  ?" 

"  No,  thank  you.  I  think  I  shall  try  to  walk  back ;  it  will 
occupy  the  time,  and  give  me  a  better  chance  of  sleeping.  By  the 
way,  Tom,  why  should  I  not  go  and  see  poor  Captain  Gregory,  as 
you  say  he  is  at  no  great  distance  ?" 

"  Ay,  do  I  Here — there's  his  address,"  hastily  opening  his  pocket- 
book  and  producing  a  piece  of  paper.     "  Lillington  ;  it's  on  the 

Great  Northern  line,  and  I  think  you  have  to  change  at  H .     I 

fancy  a  return  fare  will  be  six  or  seven  shillings.     Here's  C 's 

address,  too,  in  case  Wall  wants  him.  And  now  good-bye,  God 
bless  you  ;  don't  be  downhearted."  And  they  turned  on  their 
various  ways  at  the  door. 

Kate  walked  steadily  back  to  her  lodgings,  thus  occupying  a  full 
hour  :  and  then,  when  she  had  removed  her  damp  out-door  attiro, 
it  was  sufficiently  dusk  to  shut  out  the  melancholy  garden,  and 
light  the  gas.    A  long,  long  letter  to  Fanny,  and  the  novel,  helped 
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bcr  over  the  eTening,  k  shs  retited  to  rest  more  dieerf  nil;  than 
Bbo  had  hoped  to  do.  Having  consulted  Bradahaw  as  to  the  traina 
for  Lillington,  sh«  leqaested  the  landlady  to  give  hei  a  7017  early 
bceakfaat,  if  the  moniiiig  was  tolerably  Sue,  detenniniiig  to  devote 
the  day  to  her  intended  TiaiL 


CHAPTER  XXXI 
Lillington  iFos  a  pretty,  well  aituated  village,  abont  thirty-five 
miles  from  town,  twenty  of  which  were  on  the  bosy  main-line, 
and  the  rest  a  apecisl  little  by-way,  a  sort  of  railway  lone,  if  aucb 
a  term  may  be  used,  on  which  the  pace  seldom  raached  fifteen 
miles  an  hour,  and  the  trains  stopped  abont  every  ten  minotea  at 
diminntive  toy-like  stations,  where  neatly-kept  gardens,  rock- 
worka,  and  ourioos  devices  in  white  afaines  attested  the  ample 
leisure  of  the  atation-masters.  Yet  the  line  had  an  air  of  sleepy 
prosperity.  It  led  throngh  a  richly  cultivat«d  conntiy,  tolerably 
open  and  flat,  with  here  and  there  stretches  of  wood  and  yonng 
plantations,  and  peepa  at  lordly  dwellings,  and  in  the  season  it  was 
busy  with  passengein  in  horse-boies,  and  their  owners  scarlet- 
coated  and  top-booted,  or  sportsmen  laden  with  the  most  approved 
fowling-pieces  by  well-known  makers,  and  all  the  modem  para- 
phernalia required  to  enable  an  Engliahman  to  spend  "  a  happy 
day."  The  neighbourhood  of  Lillington  waa  famous  for  its  sport- 
ing merits ;  wealthy  proprietors  vied  with  each  other  in  their 
magnificent  hospitalitiec  and  strictly  guarded  preserves,  where 
the  pheasants  fared  sumptnonsly,  and  Lasarus,  in  the  shape  of  the 
labourer,  lay  at  their  gates,  if  not  full  of  sores,  sorely  in  need  of 
almostall  that  civilisedmandeemsessentialtolife.  True  the  chari- 
table gifts  distributed  in  due  season  were  liberal,  but  somehow,  to 
that  slowly-moving  mechanism,  the  English  mind,  generosity  is  a 
sorry  substitute  for  jnatioe. 

Kate  enjoyed  the  jonmey — the  varied  tints  of  the  woods,  tha 
rich  brown  of  the  ploughed  fields — the  sense  of  freedom  in  the 
passing  view  of  wide-spreading,  gently-sloping  uplands — of  00m- 
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foA  knd  dTilitttion  is  the  p«epa  kt  ctfttel;  nuuuioiu  at  antig 
ftnu-hooM*— yet,  th«  colour  of  her  mind  wu  nuiet,  like  th« 
woods— thongb  not  untouched  by  gold.  How  she  wished  to 
baTe  Tkosj  or  Tom  Reed,  or  both,  with  her.  Solitaij  an- 
joyjseat  wu  only  half  &  pleasure  to  her.  "  If  I  succeed,"  she 
thought,  "  I  can  take  enough  for  CTery  want  I  can  poesiblj  have, 
vithoat  robbing  Hugh  Galbraith  ;  for  after  baring  been  taaght  to 
look  upon  the  inheritance  ss  his,  it  it  robbing  him  to  take  it  all. 
I  wonder  where  be  is,  and  what  he  is  about?"  and  then  h«r 
thonehta  grew  leu  distinct  as  she  fell  into  a  rcTeria  |u  to  what  she 
vonld  do  if  she  were  free— that  is,  eufficiently  well-off  to  do  what 
^  liked.  She  would  trarel  a  great  deal  and  study,  and  haTe  a 
■ort  cd  nsting-place  with  Tom  and  Fanny,  and  then  collect  Bom»- 
4lung  of  a  literary  and  political  society  around  her.  So  cheating 
the  time,  and  shutting  her  eyes  to  her  companiona,  who  were  of  a 
nthet  unpleasant  and  horsey  order,  for  she  travelled  second-clnsa, 
1^  the  train  was  unusnally  full  in  consequence  of  the  sale  of  a 
^i«)].known  stud  within  a  couple  of  milcB  of  Ldllington,  the  niinnt«a 
bV  Cut,  and  she  was  at  her  deHtination. 

3nt  Lillington  was  a  larger  place  than  sho  expected,  and  as  the 
^M  of  Gregory  was  probably  not  Tery  well  known,  she  directed 
^a  steps  to  the  post-oflice,  where  her  inquiries  were  answered  by 
a  big'  good-humoured,  red-haired  girl,  who  looked  like  the  incania- 
^fgt  of  conntrj-  fare,  ft«sb  eggs,  fresh  butter,  cream,  rosy-cheeked 
^Jm,  and  dairy-fed  potk. 

•'  Captain  Gregory,"  she  repeated,  "  I  seem  to  know  the  name, 
jujj  vet  I  cannot  tell  whcra  he  lires.  "  Hero,"  calling  through  a 
jooc  which  she  opened  an  inch  or  two,  behind  her.  "  Mary  Jane, 
40  yon  know  a  Captain  Gregor}-  anywhere 'a  about  ?" 

A  shrill  scream,  as  if  from  an  upper  chamber,  Kplied,  "  I  dunno, 
^^o«t  oaptain,  but  there  are  some  people  name  of  Gregory  living 
wj^  old  Mr.  Thorne,  at  the  Deue." 
»  H  Tss,  sure,"  exclaimed  the  other,  returning  to  the  counter,  tta 

Wi  ^  post-office  was  also  the  general  shop.  "  I  remember  now  old 
^B.  Hr,  fRkome  (he  is  the  collector)  has  hia  daughter  and  her  children 
^B   Ig^Jl^M^tying  with  him." 
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"  Tliey  &re  the  people  I  wutt,  no  doubt,"  said  Kate.    "  How 

filiall  I  fiiid  the  place  ?" 

'*  Oh,  it  is  quite  easy  ;  go  straight  throQgh  the  tiIIb^,  and  up 
the  hill  t'other  Bide,  and  at  tbo  top  there's  a  lane  on  the  left ;  a  little 
wa3-  down  you  come  to  ■  brook  and  atepping-stones,  and  the  Dene 
cottiige  will  be  right  in  front." 

Kate  thanked  her,  and  walked  bruUy  on. 

It  was  a  typical  autumnal  day.  The  miats  and  fog  that  had 
prevailed  for  nearly  a  week  had  disappeared,  leaving  a  cloudleaa, 
pate  blue  eky,  a  bright  Ban,  and  a  crisp  clear  atmosphere,  like 
the  vigorous  health  of  hale  old  age.  The  village,  neither  squalid 
nor  yet  the  pampered  plaything  of  some  wealth;  patron,  waa 
aufBciently  untidy  to  be  natural,  Huf&ciantly  in  order  to  be  cheer- 
ful. Kate  soon  cleared  it,  and  asceuded  the  hill  beyond  more 
slowly,  enjoying  the  fresh  pnre  air,  the  delicious  odour  of  a 
newly- ploughed  field,  and  the  occasional  chirping  notoa  of  the 
birds  in  the  tangled  hedgerows,  all  dank  and  damp  with  the 
week's  wet. 

At  the  top  the  Una  described  was  easily  fonnd,  and  Kate  fol- 
lowed it  through  a  beech-wood,  whore  the  thickly  fallen  leaves 
gave  a  tinge  of  dull  red  to  the  ground,  and  the  fences  were  moss- 
grown  and  picturesquely  decayed ;  the  son,  now  at  its  height, 
gleiLmed  through  the  thinned  foliage,  touching  the  smooth  trunks 
with  living  gold,  and  lighting  up  the  wealth  of  many-ooloored 
vegetation  with  a  glory  artistB  might  vainly  covet.  Out  again 
into  the  open,  where  labourers  were  digging  up  the  mangel  wurzel 
and  heaping  it  into  a  bank,  to  be  covered  with  straw  and  clay  foi 
winter  use,  pnat  other  ploughed  fields,  with  a  background  of  tall 
majestic  elms,  and  then  the  lane  descended  steeply  to  a  rivulet, 
now  swollen  with  the  late  rains,  until  the  stepping-stones  were 
u!mo^t  submerged.  The  road  rose  again  at  the  opposite  aide,  and 
}et  the  bank  had  been  cut  away  to  diminish  the  ascent,  for  to  tlw 
left  a  Ktceper  portion  remained  clothed  with  stunted  ooka  and 
brushwood,  above  which  rose  the  gables  of  a  tolerably  large 
thatched  cottage,  evidently  of  a  higher  and  more  pretentioui 
deiicriptton  than  the  ordinary  habitations  of  the  village.    Kata 
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hMitated,  looldng  ti  the  stepping-stonw,  uid  reluctant  to  attempt 
the  pMuga,  when  a  lumbering  lad  in  a  nDock-&ock  came  whiet- 
ling  out  of  aoine  cattle  eheda  irbicli  were  on  the  opposite  ride  of 
the  road.  He  stopped  enddenly  and  gaied  with  some  enrpriM 
at  the  unwonted  apparition  of  a  lady  bo  diatingtiished  looking 
u  the  yoiiDg  vidov,  in  ipite  of  the  asvere  ^Aplicit;  of  her 
attire. 

"  Pray  Cbh  70a  tell  me  if  that,"  pointing  to  the  oottage,  "  ia  the 
Dene  ?"  asked  Kate,  raising  her  voice. 

"  Tea,  it  be  !" 

"  In  Captain  Gregory  there  now  ?" 

"  Yea,  he  be." 

"Would  yon  be  »o  good  ae  to  give  mo  yonr  hand  acroae  these 
■tonaa  ?"  continaed  Kate,  smiling. 

The  boy  mbbed  that  member  carefnlly  on  his  frock,  and  ad- 
vanced with  a  sort  of  wooden  alaorit;.  Thna  assisted  Kate  contrived 
to  pase  over  scatheless,  save  for  wetting  one  boot  considerably. 
Her  cavalier  directed  her  to  a  little  green  gat«,  which  opened  be- 
tween two  Inxnriant  boshes  of  laurestinos,  and  led  by  some  steps 
into  a  neat  garden  in  front  of  the  cottage. 

Here  a  black-eyed,  curly-headed  hoy,  of  fonr  or  five  years  old, 
was  teasing  a  solemn  old  house-dog,  and  on  Kate's  addressing  him 
he  immediately  fied  through  an  open  door,  shouting  "  Uother, 
mother  I"  with  all  the  force  of  his  Innga. 

"  He  will  not  fail  to  bring  some  one  here,"  thonght  Kate,  ai 
she  looked  at  her  watch.  "  Jnat  three  qoartetB  of  an  hour  since 
I  left  the  station.  I  must  time  myself  not  to  lose  the  three 
o'clock  train."  Here  a  neatly-dressed  woman,  of  lady-like  aspect, 
with  fine  black  eyes,  bnt  a  sad,  anxiona  expression,  came  to  the 
door. 

"  Fray  do  I  speak  to  lira.  Gregory  ?"  asked  Kate. 

"  Ton  do,"  the  replied,  with  some  surprise, 

"  I  hSiVe  come  to  inqnire  f<x  Captain  Gregory,  and,  if  possible, 
to  see  him." 

"  Pray  walk  in ;  I  am  not  snie  that  he  can  see  any  one,  for 
hs  ia  still  bnt  poorly ;  bnt  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  speak  for 
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him."  Bhe  led  the  way  into  a  small,  aocnratoly  arranged  sitting- 
room,  which,  being  fireless  and  rather  damp,  etmck  a  chill  to  her 
Tisitor,  POTceiving  this,  M».  Gregory  aaid :  "  If  you  do  not 
mind  coining  into  Uie  kitchen,  there  ia  k  nic«  fin,  and  no  on* 
there  jnst  now." 

"  Thank  yon,  I  shoold  mnch  prefer  it." 

The  kitchen  was  a  ooey,  highly  polished,  pictnresqne  apartment, 
qnite  a  typical  kitchen,  and  Kate  gladly  accepted  a  wooden  chair 
near  the  fire. 

"I  onght  to  apologise  for  intruding  npon  you,"  began  Kate, 
"bnt  I  believe  that  your  husband  may  be  able  to  aasist  me  in  a 
matter  of  great  importauca.  Tou  will  probably  nnderatand  me  at 
once  when  I  tell  yon  I  am  Mrs.  Travers." 

"  Dear,  dear  I  are  you  Mrs.  Triivera  ?  I  am  anrprised !  Come 
ell  this  way  I  I  thought  you  were  in  France.  I'm  snre  if  I 
thought  you  were  coming  I  should  hare  had  the  best  sitting-room 
fire  alight."  And  the  little  woman's  colonr  rose  nervously  ;  for 
Mrs.  Travers,  the  widow  of  the  head  of  what  had  been  to  tha 
Gregory  family  tha  "mighty"  house  of  "  Travers  &  Co.,"  was  a 
personage  of  high  degree,  far  beyond  any  social  standing  Mrs. 
Gregory  ever  hoped  to  reach. 

"  No  room  coald  be  pleasanter  than  this,"  said  Kate  gently. 
"And  now  I  wilt  tell  yon  the  object  of  my  vint,  and  you  shall 
judge  if  it  be  prudent  for  your  husband  to  see  me  or  not." 

She  proceeded  briefly  to  explain  that  doubts  had  arisen  from 
circumstances  too  long  to  be  det^led  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
will  by  which  she  had  been  deprived  of  her  husband's  property, 
and  she  was  anxious  to  ascertain  when  Captain  Qr^ory  would  be 
fit  to  undertake  the  joamey  to  town  in  order  to  examine  his 
father's  signature. 

"  I  am  sure,  Urs.  Travers,  if  he  would  see  any  one  it  would  bo 
you  ;  but  his  nerves  have  had  a  terrible  shake,  and  his  strength  too. 
The  doctor  says  that  nothing  bnt  extreme  qniet,  and  being  away 
from  everything  like  the  sea  and  ships,  will  reetore  him  That 
is  the  reason  we  brought  him  away  here.  I  had  been  with  father 
before  (be  is  so  lonely  unca  mother  died),  and  my  three  little  ones ; 
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my  eldest  daughter  is  at  school,  she  is  training  to  be  a  governess 
I  lost  several  children  between  her  and  the  next.  So,  as  I  was 
saying,  we  brought  my  husband  down  here,  and  he  is  certainly 
better.  I  suppose  you  heard  all  about  the  shipwreck  ?  I  can't 
bear  to  think  of  it,  or  hear  of  it ;  but  I  sometimes  fear  we  are  too 
quiet.  He  wants  a  little  cheering  up.  I'll  tell  you  what,  ma'am, 
it's  close  on  his  dinner-time," — ^here  she  lifted  the  lid  of  a  saucepan 
and  peeped  in — **  and  1*11  take  it  in  to  him  and  tell  him  you  are 
here,  and  see  how  ho  feels  ;  and  maybe  you  will  take  a  little  bit 
with  us  ?  I  have  some  potato-pie  for  the  little  ones  and  myself, 
for  father  won't  be  in  till  evening,  if  you  would  not  mind  putting 
up  with  such  a  thing  for  once.  Yoa  must  be  famished,  after  your 
journey  from  town,''  &c.,  &c. 

And  little  Mrs.  Gregory  bustled  about,  quite  excited  by  having 
so  distinguished  a  guest,  for  whose  wrongs,  moreover,  she  felt  the 
most  indignant  sympathy,  especially  as  the  unpretending  grace  of 
Kate  8  manner  made  her  feel  at  home  as  well  as  honoured.  The 
little  boy  now  sidled  up  to  the  visitor — a  charming,  plump,  rosy- 
cheeked  rogue.  Attracted  by  the  kindly,  smiling  eyes  of  the 
strange  lady,  ho  condescended  to  get  on  her  knee,  and,  soothed  by 
the  touder  touch  of  her  caressing  arms,  leant  his  curly  pate  against 
her  shoulder  and  gazed  wonderingly  into  her  face. 

"  Well,  I'm  sure,"  said  the  mother  when  she  returned,  "  Georgie 
has  made  himself  at  home !  Get  down,  sir,  and  don't  tire  the 
lady." 

*'  Oh,  let  him  stay !"  exclaimed  the  young  widow ;  **  I  always 
feel  tiatterod  when  a  child  seems  to  like  me." 

"  Well,  Captain  Gi-egory  is  quite  roused  up  at  the  notion  of  see- 
ing you,"  continued  his  wife.  **  But  I  told  liim  you  should  have 
some  dinner  while  he  was  taking  his ;  and  now  I  will  go  and  light 
the  parlour  fire  and  set  the  table,  for  I  let  the  girl  out  for  the  day 
as  ill  luck  would  have  it." 

"  Theu  pray  let  us  liine  here,"  cried  Kate.  **  It  is  so  nice  and 
bright  and  comfortable." 

So  it  was  arranged.  The  young  widow  removed  her  bonnet, 
and  soon  Mrb.  Gregory-  felt  at  ease ;  for  Kate  possessed  that  in- 
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describabU  Uot,  the  prodact  of  OMaj  iDgiedients,  but  the  begis  of 
which  is  thorough  and  sincere  eyinpathy  with  othen,  which  no 
difference  of  habits  or  manner  can  pat  at  fault,  provided  alwaye  a 
certain  rectitude  exis^  To  her  all  hamanity  was  sacred,  and 
among  her  fellow-oreatures  she  found  nothing  common  or  unclean 
— save  for  ahsoIntA  moral  error — towards  which  her  feelings  were 
more  akin  to  compassion  than  contempt. 

Captain  Gregory,  and  the  little  back  parlour  he  occupied,  had 
evidently  been  smartened  up  for  Kate's  visit,  and  though  a  square- 
built  man  of  powerful  frame,  he  looked  greatly  worn  and  reduced. 

He  rose  to  receive  her  respectfully,  with  more  of  the  manner  of 
her  own  class  than  his  wife  possessed,  looking  at  her  intently  with 
Lis  keen  grey  eyes  as  he  did  so. 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  your  wonderful  escape,"  said  Kate,  hold- 
ing out  her  hand  ;  "  and  I  am  truly  glad  you  ore  so  much  better." 

"  Thank  you,"  he  replied ;  "  Z  am  sony  you  have  had  such  a 
journey  to  seek  me  ont.  I  should  have  willingly  replied  to  any 
letter  you  had  sent  me." 

"  I  am  sure  you  would,"  she  returned,  sitting  down  opposite  him. 
"  But,  Captun  Gregory,  I  have  long  wished  to  speak  to  you  about 
this  unfortunate  will,  and  now  I  think  yoor  opinion  respecting 
your  father's  signature  may  be  a  help,  as  I  think  of  muHng  an 
attempt  to  set  aside  the  wilL" 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,  madam,  for,  from  ths  bottom  of  my  soul,  I 
believe  it  to  be  false." 

"  You  do  ?  I  like  to  hear  you  say  so.  It  is,  of  course,  my  be- 
lief, but  hitherto  I  have  found  no  one  to  ogive  with  me.  Z  wondev 
we  did  not  think  of  asking  you  to  look  at  the  signatures  before, 
but  Mr.  Beed  did  not  really  give  any  credence  to  mj  opinion,  and 
it  requires  a  hearty  faith  to  bring  forth  works." 

"  True,"  returned  Gregory  ;  "Z  would  give  a  good  deal  to  see 
the  old  man's  writing,  or  what  is  supposed  to  be  his  ;  but  Z  don't 
think  Z  could  bear  a  railway  journey  for  another  fortnight  or  so. 
You  see,  I  was  knocked  down  with  sickness  before,  and  hadn't 
rightly  recovered  when  Z  went  to  sea  again.  I  am  not  a  man  for 
speechifying,  Mrs.  Travars,  bat  as  long  as  Z  live  Z'll  nevec  f  otg*l 
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yonr  kiadaess  and  help  to  my  poor  sister  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 
Why,  she'd  have  gone  to  emaoh,  only  for  yon ;  and  me  along  with 
her,  for  I  had  nothing  to  spare,  yet  I  conld  not  let  my  sister  and 
her  children  starve.  So  far  as  T  can  help  yon,  Mrs.  Travers,  you 
may  command  me." 

"I  am  indeed  glad  I  was  able  to  be  of  nse  to  her,  Captain 
Oregory,  but  my  period  of  nsef  nlneaa  was  very  limited  ;  since  that 
time  I  have  required  all  my  exertions  for  myself." 

"Why,"  exclaimed  the  honest  sailor  with  a  start,  and  gazing 
with  deep  interest  into  the  sweet,  earnest  face  before  him,  "  you 
don't  mean  to  say  yon  were  ever  downright  hard-up  ?" 

"  No,  I  have  done  very  well ;  not  would  I  fight  for  money  only, 
though  I  prefer  being  well  off,  bnt  there  is  more  at  stake  upon  this 
will." 
"  And  didn't  that  chap — he  that  came  into  the  property — make 

no  ofEer  of  a  settlement?    What  a  d d  screw  1    I  bog  your 

pardon." 

■'  Oh  yes,  he  did ;  bat  I  would  not — could  not  tie  my  hands  by 
accepting  it" 

"  It  will  be  a  desperate  hard  fight  for  yon.  This  Sir — whatever 
bis  name  is— has  the  sinews  o£  war,  and,  of  coarse,  will  use  them 
without  stint." 

"  Don't  you  think,"  said  Eate  thoughtfully,  leaning  back  in  her 
cbair,  "an  honourable  man,  once  convinced  that  he  has  no  right  to 
the  property  he  enjo3-s,  would  be  ready  to  give  it  np  ?" 

"  Bless  your  soul,"  exclumed  Gregory  with  animation,  "  that  is 
just  the  point  I  It  is  uncommon  hard  tooonvince  the  most  honour- 
able man  on  earth  that  he  has  not  a  better  right  to  tliree  or  four 
thousand  a  year  than  any  one  else  t  And  from  all  I  have  heard  of 
your  adversary,  I  fancy  he  is  a  stiff  customer." 

Kate  did  not  reply  immediately  ;  imagination  had  conjured  up 
the  face  and  form  of  her  adversary  as  she  had  last  seen  him,  his 
pyes  darkened  and  glowing  with  the  depth  of  his  feeUngs ;  his 
ordinary  cold,  rugged  composure  fused  by  his  ardour  for  herself 
into  visible  emotion  ;  and  yet,  in  all  this  disturbance,  making  for 
Lis  goal  with  a  certain  force  and  distinctness,  though  without  ao 
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umeceBsary  word.  It  hurt  her  to  heat  him  Bpoken  of  slightiiigl]r. 
"  I  have  always  belierad  Ki  Hugh  Galbraith  to  be  an  bonoorable 
man,"  she  said  eoftlj.  "At  any  rate,  once  I  embarlc  in  thia  war- 
fare, I  mtiBt  cany  it  ont,  cost  what  it  may  1"  Then,  aftei  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  she  went  on.  "  If  it  is  not  too  fatigoiog,  Captain 
Gregory,  will  yon  tell  me  what  yon  remember  yooi  father  Baid 
about  the  will  ha  was  Buppoeed  to  have  drawn  up  ?" 

"  Well,"  began  Gregory,  looking  straight  away  to  the  apposite 
aide  of  the  little  room,  "  it  was  the  end  of  February  or  beginning 
of  March  two  years  ago— I  think  it  most  have  been  March,  for  it 
was  aboot  a  week  before  I  sidled  for  Shanghu,  and  we  cleared  out 
cf  dock  abont  the  middle  of  the  month.    Ton  see,  father  waa  to 

have  dined  with  me  at  K a,  in  America  Sqoare,  because  I  waa 

too  busy  to  go  to  him.  Ha  was  to  have  been  with  me  at  six,  and 
he  did  not  come  till  half-paat ;  and  he  said  he  oonld  not  help  it, 
because  he  had  bean  kept  by  Mr.  Tcavers  himaelf .  Then  after- 
wards, when  he  had  been  warmed  np  a  bit  with  a  glass  of  grog,  he 
says,  nodding  his  head,  how  with  all  his  conceit  Ford  hadn't  aa 
much  of  Mr.  Trarers's  coofideuce  aa  ha  had,  for  Mr.  Travers  had 
trusted  him  about  his  will,  and  that  he  (father  I  mean)  had  witnessed 
it  long  not  before  ;  nay,  I  am  pretty  sure  he  said  he  had  written 
it  out,  only  I  eoDld  not  awear  to  that,  and  that  it  was  a  dead  secret. 
Then  he  says — I  remember  the  Tary  words — '  It's  rathar  hard  that, 
though  I'm  trusted,  I  am  not  promoted,'  says  he  ;  '  and  if  Mr. 
Travers  dies  I  would  be  worse  off,  for  Ford  would  be  all  in  all 
with  the  new  principal ;  she,  knowing  nothing  of  business,  would 
look  to  him  for  everything.  He  would  be  the  real  master,  and  ha 
hates  ma  1'  Then  I  said  something  about  Mr.  Travers  having  left 
everything  to  you,  ma'am,  but  father  pulled  me  up  directly,  and 
said  that,  ill  or  well  treated,  he  was  not  going  to  betray  his  em- 
ployer. I  thought  no  mora  about  it,  but  the  impression  on  my 
mind  was  that  yon  would  be  mlatrass  after  the  old  gentleman's 
death  :  and  when  I  came  back  after  being  so  ill,  I  never  was  more 
ast:jnished  than  to  find  everything  npsat— -you  gone,  nobody  knew 
where,  and  a  new  man  at  the  head  of  the  honsa.  Then  your  friend, 
Mr.  Reed,  came  to  question  ma,  and  the  whole  oonvarsation  cam* 
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l»ck  to  mv  mind.     I  did  not  care  to  answer  him  at  first,  one  is  so 

m 

afraid  of  the  law :  but  I  am  glad  I  saw  him  before  that  fellow 
Ford  came  meaking  down  to  my  place,  for  I  was  on  mv  goard 
Father  alwavs  hate  1  him  like  poiM>n  :  so  do  L" 

"  Why,  may  I  ask  ?- 

"  WelL  I  can't  tell  exactly  :  he  is  too  d  d  polite  by  half,  and 
jet  he  seems  to  make  little  of  yon  all  the  time.  What's  your  idea 
aboQt  the  will.  Mrs.  Travers  ?  I  suppose  Sir  Hugh  bribed  Ford 
to  forge  it  ?" 

••  That  is  n'^t  at  all  my  idea.  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  would  nerer 
do  snch  a  thing  !  Xor  have  I  reason  to  suppose  Mr.  Ford  would 
lend  himself  to  such  iniquity.  Are  you  aware  Mr.  Ford  lost  fire 
hundred  pounds  by  the  discovery  of  this  present  will  ?" 

^  No.  he  did  not  lose  it  alL  I  underatood  Sir  Hugh  made  him  a 
handsome  present.** 

*'  Still  there  was  a  strong  probability  of  hia  losing  ic  and  no 
▼iaible  motive  for  him  to  risk  80  much." 

"  Had  he  any  spite  against  you  ?" 

"  None.     I  have  no  right  to  suppose  he  had.'* 

**  Well.  I  cannot  make  it  out.'* 

*'  An>l  your  impression  is  distinctly  that  the  property  was  be- 
qiieathe  1  to  me  ?" 

"  I  always  thoccht  so.     I  think  so  still." 

"  And  voTi  «av  :L.i*  interview  with  vour  father  took  place  late  in 
February  or  earl;/  in  March.  Now,  the  will  is  dated  in  March,  so 
it  must  be  the  san:e  will." 

•*  Hold  a  bit  I"  cried  Gregory.  "  What's  the  exact  date  of  the 
will  ?•* 

"March  the  tenth." 

*•  Bv  Georcre  !  then  111  swear  I  had  that  talk  with  mv  father  a 
week  before.     I  tell  von.  we  sailed  on  the  8th.'* 

**That  is  important."  said  Kate,  looking  earr.e?:Iy  at  him  :  "  but 
might  not  another  will  have  been  made  in  the  interim  ?" 

"  Almost  imp<vjsible.  I  should  say." 

**  At  anv  rate."  said  Kate,  lookine  at  her  watch.  "  vour  evi-ienoe 
will  \m  of  great  importance.     Here  is  my  solicitor's  address.     Let 
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me  know  vlion  yon  are  able  to  take  tbe  jonmey  to  town.  I  am 
mOEt  anxioUH  to  b«Te  yoM  opinioD  of  joar  father's  Bignatnra  to 
the  will.  Meantime,  hare  you  any  of  Mb  writing  jou  coold  spare 
me,  to  compare  with  it  ?" 

"  Not  at  hand ;  bnt  I  will  look  Bome  oat  and  send  to  yon,"  re- 
tamed  Gregory. 

"Then  I  must  leave  yon,"  eaid  Kate,  "for  I  fear  toloaethe 
three  o'clock  train.  Will  yon  pardon  the  Belfishueaa  that  indaced 
me  to  come  here  and  lease  you  with  my  troables  ?" 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  holding  oat  an  nngloved,  white  hand,  and 
looking  into  his  eyes  with  her  own — darkly  fringed,  softly  earneHt 
—  sending  the  magnetic  glance  straight  to  the  sailor's  honest 

"  My  dear  lady  " — his  pale  cheek  colonriag  with  the  sincerity  of 
interest — "  I  am  but  too  glad  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  talking 
matters  oTer  with  you,  and  yon  hsTe  done  me  good  into  the  bar- 
gain. I  feel  moped  to  death  lying  here  on  my  beam-ends.  In  ten 
days  or  so,  I  hope  to  be  in  town  again.  Meanwhile,  IwiU  look  out 
one  of  my  poor  father's  letters,  and  send  it  yoa," 

Tbey  shook  hands  heartily  and  parted. 

Mrs.  Gregory  attended  her  guoBt  to  the  ford,  and  summoned  a 
man  from  the  yard  behind  the  honse  to  assist  her  over  the  stepping- 
fltones.  Little  Georgie  and  his  sister  accompanied  her  part  of  the 
way  down  the  lane,  and  then  she  went  on,  enjoying  the  unwonted 
pleasure  of  a  woodland  walk,  and  the  delicions  perfume  of  some 
young  larch  plantations,  thinking  of  her  old  home  which  the 
scenery  recalled,  of  those  happy  youthful  days  which  had  so  soon 
ended,  and  since  which,  despite  her  large  capacity  for  happiness, 
she  had  never  known  mnch  joy.  Kindly  and  gratefully  as  she  re- 
membered her  h-jsband,  she  sighed  to  think  how  "  cribbed,  cabinet, 
and  confined  "  had  been  her  early  youth  ;  and  now,  should  she  go 
through  life  without  ever  tasting  the  delight  of  loving  and  being 
loved  ?  She  knew  herself,  and  murmured  :  "  It  is  just  poaeible, 
'  unless  my  circumstances  change."  Then,  by  some  Strang*  drifting 
in  the  mists  of  indistinct  thought,  the  idea  sprang  almott  to  her 
hps,  "  How  could  any  one  imagine  for  a  moment  that  a  man  in 
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Hugh's  position  would  risk  the  danger  of  felony  ?  How  impos- 
sible for  the  untrained  and  uneducated  to  judge  probabilities 
fairly  1" 

She  was  in  time,  but  no  more,  for  the  three  o'clock  train,  and 
was  pushed  somewhat  unceremoniously  by  a  rustic  porter  into  a 
carriage  rather  more  than  half  full  of  the  same  class  of  objection- 
able men  with  whom  she  had  travelled  down.  One — an  audacious, 
flashy-looking  personage,  much  better  dressed  than  the  rest — sat 
unpleasantly  close,  almost  squeezing  her  into  a  comer.  However, 
she  endured  it  all  with  her  accustomed  philosophy,  changing  her 
place  when  a  man  left  the  carriage  at  one  of  the  intermediate 
stations. 

At  H she  determined  to  try  and  find  a  carriage  with  other 

ladies  in  it  before  taking  her  place. 

Crossing  over  the  bridge,  which  led  to  the  '*  up  '*  platform,  she 
found  the  London  train  was  signalled. 

**  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  put  me  in  a  carriage  with  other 
ladies  ?"  said  she  to  an  official  of  a  higher  class,  whose  cap  was  in- 
scribed "  collector." 

"  You  must  speak  to  the  guard,  'm.    Ticket,  if  you  please." 

Kate  felt  for  her  purse.  She  turned  her  pocket  inside  out,  but 
in  vain.    It  was  gone. 

"  My  pocket  has  been  picked  I    What  shall  I  do  ?" 

"  Very  awkward.  You  had  better  speak  to  the  station-master ; 
I  dare  say  he  will  telegraph  for  you.  You  must  stand  back  now  till 
the  up-train  is  gone." 

"  But "  urged  Kate,  bewildered  for  a  moment. 

*'  Can't  let  you  pass  without  a  ticket,"  interrupted  the  man, 
misunderstanding  her,  and  stretching  out  his  arm  as  a  sort  of 
barrier. 

Kate  shrank  back  instantly,  and  stood  quite  stiU,  striving  to  col 
lect  herself  and  think  what  was  best  to  be  done. 
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CHAPTEB  TTYTT 


When  Hugh  Oalbraitb  trailed  awaj  from  the  dwelling  where  he 
bad  known  the  moat  of  pleasnie  that  had  ever  biighteaed  his  Bomo- 
wfaat  sombre  life,  nearlj  firs  months  before  this  stage  of  onr  story, 
he  felt  strangely  aore  and  stnnned,  yet  not  indignant.  He  had 
always  accepted  the  pontion  of  "  a  fellow  women  did  not  care 
about"  with  great  philosophy,  letoniing  their  indifference  with 
full  measure,  yet  not  the  lesst  resentment.  Bot  this  practioal 
proof  of  his  own  nnattraotiTeness  stmok  home.  Worst  of  all,  it 
lent  the  additional  charm  of  being  out  of  reach  to  the  woman  who 
had  so  fasdnat^d  him. 

She  was  a  lady  in  the  fullest  acceptation  of  the  word  ;  delicate, 
refined.  The  attendant  oircnmstancee  of  keeping  a  shop  mnst  be 
repulsive  to  her,  yet  she  preferred  battling  with  the  difficulties  of 
BUcb  a  life  to  accepting  the  position,  the  ease,  the  security  she  might 
enjoy  as  his  wife.  Nevertheless,  be  loved  her  the  more  for  her  on- 
wavering  honesty ;  and,  as  he  walked  miaeiably  to  and  fro,  seeking 
to  whilo  away  the  weary  boors  till  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed  (for 
there  were  no  more  trains  that  day),  faeonrsedhisown  precipitancy 
in  having  thus  eaddenly  cut  himself  off  from  all  chance  of  any 
more  play  in  the  game  on  which  he  bad  staked  so  much.  He  bad 
not  diverged  from  his  Miginal  route  with  any  intention  of  propodng 
to  Mrs.  Temple ;  ha  only  wished  to  satisfy  his  eyes  with  the  sight 
of  her,  and  gladden  hia  heart  with  the  sound  of  her  voice ;  and 
then  in  a  moment  a  wave  of  passion  carried  T<im  over  the  border 
of  polite  seeming  into  the  reality  of  confession  I  Tet,  after  all, 
he  did  not  know  what  was  beneath  the  cards.  He  conld  not  for  a 
moment  believe  that  Kate  Temple's  past  oontained  any  page  she 
need  desire  to  obliterate  or  conceal,  bat  there  mu  something  tliere 
she  did  not  ohoose  him  to  know.  He  was  too  candid  to  attribnte 
his  rejection  to  this  reason.  He  recognised  her  actnal  indifference, 
while  he  recalled  with  a  certain  degree  of  painful  gratitude  the 
kindly  emotion  in  her  voice  as  Bhe  spoke  her  adieuz.    "  I  snppose 
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ft  ^11  coma  sU  right,"  thought  Golbnith,  with  ft  dteurj  effort  at 
manful,  reasonable  resignation.  "  I  suppose  the  time  will  come 
when  I  shall  think  I  have  had  a  narrow  escape  from  a  piece  of  f  oHj, 
for  it  is  about  the  last  sort  of  marriags  I  ever  contemplated  ;  bat 
it's  infernally  bitter  to  give  it  up  at  prenent.  Still,  I  suppose  it  ia 
better  for  me  in  the  end.  Might  I  not  hare  repented  had  she  said 
'  Yes '  instead  of  '  No '  ?"  But  even  while  he  strove  to  aigna  him- 
self into  composnre,  the  recollection  of  Kate's  great  lustrous  ejes, 
dewy  with  unshed  teaia,  her  expressive  month,  the  rich  red  lipa 
tremulous  with  kindly  sympathy  in  the  pain  she  inSict«d,  cam* 
back  to  him  so  vividly  that  he  longed  with  a  passion  more  ardent, 
moro  intense  than  he  had  ever  felt  before,  to  hold  her  in  hia  amu 
and  prose  hishps  to  hers. 

The  Grange,  as  it  was  familiftrly  called — or  Kirhy  Grange,  to 
give  the  full  appellation — the  old  house  of  the  Oalbraiths,  was  even 
mote  desolate  than  Sir  Hugh  expected  to  find  it.  His  boyish  re- 
miniscences presented  him  with  a  lonely  picture  enough,  bnt  not 
equal  to  the  reality. 

Yet  ho  GOon  grew  to  be  at  home  there.  Ctalbraith,  though  essen- 
tially an  aristocrat,  was  not  in  the  least  a  fine  gentleman ;  the 
plaiucst  food,  the  simplest  accommodation,  aafliccd  for  him.  His 
soldier  servant,  a  man  in  the  stables,  an  old  woman  and  her 
daufliter  to  keep  the  house,  formed  an  ample  retinne.  Some 
modem  additions  to  such  portions  of  the  antiquated,  mouldy  fur- 
niture as  could  still  be  used  made  a  few  rooms  habitable,  and  hen 
Hugh  Galbraith  spent  the  Bummer,  perhaps  more  agreeably  than 
he  would  have  done  elsewhere.  The  land  he  had  newly  purchased 
gave  him  a  good  deal  of  employmcut.  There  wore  fresh  leases  to 
be  granted  on  fresh  terms ;  but  Bome  of  his  new  acquisition  he 
would  keep  in  hia  own  hands.  Farming  was  exactly  the  employ- 
ment that  suited  him.  Moreover,  Galbraith  had  been  too  long  a 
poor  gentleman,  striving  bravely  and  successfully  to  keep  out  of 
debt,  not  to  have  acquired  a  liking  for  money.  To  improve  his 
property  and  add  to  it  had  become  his  day-dream.  To  this  end 
he  oontented  himself  with  a  small  personal  expenditure,  although 
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when  be  fint  felt  the  unwonted  •zcitement  of  comparative  wealth, 
he  was  tempted  to  manj  indulgences  he  scarcelj  cared  for ;  the 
first  tast«  of  life  as  lord  of  the  soil  awakened  in  him  a  thirst  to 
•xtend  his  domainn. 

In  the  long  summer  days  his  greatest  resonrce  was  a  small, 
achooner,  in  which  he  paased  roanj  a  thoughtful  hour,  and  which 
formed  the  canvas  or  groundwork  ott  which  Lodj  Stjies  em- 
broidered her  fiction  of  a  "  splendid  yacht" 

In  short,  Oalbraith  went  wisely  aii^  systematioslly  to  work  to 
effect  his  own  cnre  ;  nay,  he  Hometimea  thought  he  bad  succeeded. 
Perhaps  for  a  few  extra  hnay  days  the  haunting,  aching  regret 
wnnld  be  silenced  or  kept  at  bay  ;  bnt  when  he  most  fancied  the 
ghost  was  laid,  a  breath  of  mignonette  wafted  from  the  garden,  a 
gleam  of  sunset  over  the  sea,  the  coo  of  the  vood'pigeon,  or  even 
a  wUd  easterly  gale  dashing  the  storm-tossed  waters  with  giant 
wrath  against  the  dark  cliffs  that  stood  np  grimly  against 
them  —  anything,  everything  would  touch  the  electric  chain 
of  association  and  bring  back  those  few  weeks  of  strange  com- 
panionship vividly  before  him.  Again  he  would  see  Kate's  eyes, 
the  exact  colour  of  which  he  never  quite  made  out — dreamy, 
earnest,  tender,  resentful — he  knew  them  in  every  change ;  and  the 
rounded  outlines  of  the  pliant  figui«  he  had  so  often  greedily 
watched  sinking  down  into  attitudes  of  natural,  graceful  repose, 
or  rising  into  unconscious  stateliness — the  restful  manner,  the 
frank,  unstudied  talk — all  would  come  hack  to  him  with  painful 
intensity. 

But  on  the  whole  he  gained  ground.  He  thought,  he  hoped, 
these  fever  fits  were  growing  fewer  and  further  between.  To 
complete  his  cure  he  seized  gladly  upon  the  opportunity  offered 
by  his  friend,  being  so  far  on  hie  way  northward,  when  he  found 
Upton  was  the  guest  of  Lady  Styles,  and  soon  succeeded  in  per- 
suading him  to  forsake  the  gaieties  of  Weston  tor  the  ruder  hospi- 
talities of  Kirby  Grange,  much  to  her  ladyship's  indignation. 

It  was  September,  and  tbe  weather  was  glorious.  Oalbraith  and 
his  friend  had  bad  a  long  enjoyable  day  on  the  moon,  which  were 
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^  #^  n^W  «il»Tid  fiWM  tb»  Gnuige.  They  bad  not  "  mada  bags  " 
v^-V   ■^  '^■«l■'•■*  >■  **"  '**'*'  paperi,  but  they  had  h&d  suffidenl 

^,  ^^  ^,\«  Nvt  (o  their  long  tramp  over  the  springy  heather. 

--V  <»->.V  Ixwioa  of  the  " fella  "  imparts  a  wnae  of  light  and 
^y,,v  vVx'Oi  »<^  nvk-bound  T&Uey,  however  beautiful,  conveys. 
>.'«.  *v  "^  w^"  *V  *'"''  ^  ^''^  beauty  and  freedom  of  nature 
«.M^M>  •J'taHM^nw  u|<on  you,  and  her  ftwfnl  power  is  out  of  sight. 
1^  .VM'ivn'^Hm  P*'T'"  ^^'^'^  spread  out  in  nndnlations  like 
Vit '••>  vt4«*«>l  in  their  awell,  gives  the  idea  of  a  moorland  ocean, 
«.»>  «\v«  a  (TWt«r  oonicdousDess  of  liberty,  for  it  needs  no  im- 
•..M.^.:^  »!»)« :  yov  may  plunge  yonraelf  on  any  side  over  a  bound- 
\««  X'^''  *^  hUxxu  and  fragrance  towards  the  distant  blue  : — 

"  And  DOW  in  front  behold  outiprend 
lliow  upper  region*  we  mult  treul 
'Mid  hollowt  and  oleu  lieaChy  «well<t 
Tha  eheerful  eileoM  of  tbe  fall*, 
tiiime  two  bonn'  much  with  leriou*  air 
Through  the  dwp  noontide  heiti  we  fare  ; 
the  red  grouie  ipringing  at  our  uund, 
IJkinu  now  and  then  the  ahining  ground  ; 
No  Ule  HTS  hii  sod  ouri  intrudes 
Dpua  Ibew  breitbleu  tolitudei  I" 

Nwlhor  Qalbraith  nor  Upton  were  able  to  quote  Matbew  Arnold, 
>vl  tioth  felt  the  influence  of  the  scene ;  the  braeEy,  healthy,  life- 
)tt\iii|I  dtinosphere  sent  them  back  satisfied  with  themselves  and 
ii)(>aaoil  with  each  other. 

Colonel  Upton's  was  a  much  lighter  and  more  complex  nature 
Uiaii  Gnlbraith's.  "  Enjoyment,"  it  must  be  admttt«d,  was  "  his 
Mill  and  way,"  and  he  had  hitherto  accomplished  this  end  very 
Miocossfnlly.  A  little  more  of  selfishness  might  have  mads  him 
nlious ;  a  trifle  more  of  light-heartedness  would  have  made  him 
unintetesting ;  but,  for  once,  no  ingredient  preponderated,  and  a 
|)loaasnter,  more  popular  fellow  than  'Willie  Upton  never  exiBt«d. 
IXo  one  would  have  thought  of  confiding  any  difficult  or  profound 
undertaking  to  his  guidance,  but  of  the  pluck  and  dash  tbat  would 
eany  hi™  over  any  five-barred  gate  of  obstacle  at  a  bound  he  had 
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plenty.  When  we  add  that  be  was  Irish  on  hia  mother's  side,  tho 
nn-EngliBh  facet  of  bis  nature  is  accounted  for. 

The  friends  descended  from  the  dog-cart  which  had  conveyed 
them  to  and  from  the  scene  of  their  sport,  ravenously  hungry,  and 
sufficiently  tired  to  enjt^  easy  chaira,  after  a  hearty  repast,  in  a 
window  of  the  dining-rajm,  from  whence  a  glimpse  «f  the  sea 
glittering  in  the  moonlight  could  be  canght.  Here  tbey  smoked 
for  a  few  minutes  in  silence  ;  silence  seldom  lasted  longer  when 
Colonel  Upton  was  present. 

"  I  think,"  said  he,  slowly  waving  his  cigar,  and  watching  the 
curls  of  smoke—"  I  think  a  certain  amonnt  of  roughness  is  neces- 
sary to  perfect  enjoyment." 

"  How  ?■' 

"  Why,  to-day  has  been  almost,  indeed  altogether,  perfect — and 
vet  it  was  in  the  rough-and-ready  style — pardon  my  scant  civility. 
But  if  we  had  had  an  array  of  keepetH,  and  gillios,  and  ponies,  and 
an  elaborate  luncheon  awaiting  ns  at  a  certain  point,  and  several 
crack  shots,  and  Heaven  knows  what  besides,  it  would  have  been 
infinitely  lesE  enjoyable  than  our  quiet  day  with  that  queer  speci- 
men of  a  gamekeeper.  Our  sandwiches  and  biscuit,  with  a  dash 
of  Glenlivat  in  that  deliciously  cold  spring  water,  were  a  banquet 
for  tiie  gods  1     It  is  a  great  mistake  to  paint  the  lily." 

"  I  am  glad  jou  were  pleased,"  said  Galbraith. 

"  Be  the  sport  what  it  may,  I  don't  care  to  have  the  game  beaten 
to  my  foot,"  resumed  Upton.  "  I  like  to  do  my  own  stalking.  By 
the  way,  Galbraith,  I  never  saw  such  a  queer,  cold  fellow  as  yon 
are.  If  I  had  come  into  a  fortune  as  you  have,  after  having  been 
in  a  hard-up  condition  all  the  days  of  my  life,  there  would  have 
been  no  holding  me.  Yon  used  to  be  livelier  last  winter  ;  but  yon 
are  as  giave,  ay,  worse,  now  as  in  the  old  times.  I  don't  think  yon 
are  a  slinde  jollier  for  having  >  a  house  and  estate  and  three  thou- 
sand a  jear ' — or  is  it  four  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  I  am,"  said  Galbraith  quietly.  "  Then  is  so 
much  in  idea.  A  man  can  but  have  what  he  wants,  and  my  wants 
are  almost  as  easily  provided  with  four  hundred  a  year  ac  fonr 
tliousand.     I  tell  you,  though,  what  I  do  enjoy,  . Upton ;  I  like 
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liTiog  in  this  old  dec ;  I  like  walldng  over  the  lands  I  hare  bought 
back  ;  I  like  planning  to  buy  more,  and  watching  my  opportnnilj 
to  do  BO.    But  I  lometimes  think  of  Indian  camp-life  with  regret." 

"  I  due  uj  yon  do.  Yon  are  one  of  those  fellows  who  are 
joUiest  under  difficoItieB.  However,  this  might  be  miide  a  nice 
place  ;  four  or  five  tbonaand  in  repairs,  and  two  or  three  in  furni- 
ture, would  make  it  very  habitable.  Then  a  well-bred  wife  with 
a  piotty  nster  or  two,  to  amuse  your  friends  in  the  shooting  seasoa 
— and  there  you  are." 

Galbraith  smiled  grimly.  "  If  the  future  Lady  Galbraith  re- 
quires Uiree  or  four  thousand  pounds  worth  of  furniture,  she  must 
supply  thom  herself,"  said  he. 

"  What  ao  cxtraordinajy  effect  money  has  I"  cried  Upton.  "  I 
suppose  if  you  had  never  come  into  your  nncle's  fortune,  yon 
would  have  been  marrying  some  pretty  nobody  without  a  rap? 
Vow  you  want  more." 

"Well,  life  in  our  grade  is  very  costly,  once  a  wife  is  added  to 
its  encumbrances.  Uy  first  desire  is  to  collect  a  little  more  of  the 
old  estate — that  will  take  all  my  spare  cash,  and  not  bring  much 
of  a  return  for  Eome  time  to  come,  so  the  furnishing  may  wait." 
After  a  pause,  during  which  Upton  hummed  the  "  Sieur  de  From- 
boJMe,"  Galbraith  resumed,  "  I  suppose  I  must  marry  some  day  ; 
but  at  my  age  a  fellow  may  count  on  beven  or  eight  years' 
liberty." 

"You  may  if  you  like,  but  youll  be  approaching  the  'old  boy  * 
period.  However,  I  dare  say  you  will  find  a  spouse  without  much 
difliculty  at  any  period.  You  are  desperately  modest  \  you  always 
aifect  to  bulieve  yoursulf  unacceptable.  Did  you  ever  try  to  make 
youiTiulf  agreeable  to  any  woman  V" 

"Yes,"  re tiirm:d  Galbraith,  unmoved,  "  and  failed  signally." 

Upton  laughed,  hut  gave  his  friend  u  keen  glance. 

■■  Tiicu  I  am  disposed  to  quote  a  scrap  of  vurtie  my  sister's  little 
gu'l  ubod  to  sing  to  me — '  Try,  try,  try  again.' " 

"In  due  time,"  said  Galbraith  gravely;  "I  imagine  it  would 
be  rather  a  nuisance  to  have  a  wife  very  much  in  lovo  with  you ; 
out  I  shall  probably  by'aud-by  find  a  woman  of  good  family,  with 
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&  sense  of  hoooar  and  some  intelligeitce,  who  will  bave  no  objection 
to  add  bet  fortune  to  mine,  &nd  shaie  both  with  me,  sad  we  shall 
jog  along  very  comfortably," 

"  Good  God  !  what  an  apiuUing  plotoce  1"  cried  Upton,  throw- 
ing  away  the  end  of  his  cigar,  and  ponring  ont  a  glasa  of  cisret. 
"  Have  you  no  warm  blood  in  your  vein*,  Galbraith  ?  There  is 
nothing  half  so  dehgbtful  as  being  in  love,  except  being  fallen  in 
love  with.  I  intend  mj  wife  to  be  tremendously  in  love  with  me ; 
and  will  do  my  best  to  keep  her  in  that  frame  of  mind,  thinking 
ftll  my  sayiugB  marvels  of  wit  or  wisdom,  and  my  dcnnga  heroic  ac- 
tion, and " 

"  I  wish  yon  snccess,"  intermpted  Galbraith  dryly.  "  If  I  ven- 
tured to  form  any  special  wish  on  snob  a  subject,  I  should  wish  for  a 
companionable  wife." 

"Companionable,"  returned  Upton  donbtfnlly  ;  "I  am  afraid 
that's  a  little  like  wanting  the  moon.  I  have  met  heaps  of  charm- 
ing, amusing,  tormenting,  delightful,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
women,  but  the  companionable  ones  are  few  and  far  between ; 
and  when  found  are  a  long  way  at  the  far  side  of  a  certain  age. 
Then,  if  a  wife  ia  companionable,  she  will  find  it  hard  to  preserve 
the  little  illnsions  respecting  her  husband's  genius  and  oapa- 
bihtiea,  which  make  it  so  pleasant  for  both.  She  will  be  too 
much  as  one  of  us,  knowing  the  difference  between  good  and 
evil.  After  all,  those  old  Greeks  were  very  sensible  fellows — 
the  simple,  unenlightened,  respectable  wife  for  the  home— the 
dashing,  accomplished,  pleasure  seeking  and  giving  Hetaica  for 
holiday  life." 

"I  should  like  a  mixture  of  the  two." 

"  Ton  are  unconscionable  ;  they  can't  unite ;  the  mistake  we 
modems  make  is  the  attempt  to  smother  the  inevitable  compensa- 
tions of  existence  behind  transparent  bogie-covered  screens  of 
propriety.  The  Hetairss  would  not  be  anob  bad  creatures  if  they 
only  bad  property.  It  makes  an  enormons  difference  in  any 
morality  whether  you  have  to  dip  into  another's  pocket  for  your 
neceii«ities  and  luxuries,  or  have  the  wherewithal  to  p^  for  th^'ta 
in  your  own." 
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^  Whether  the  HeUirae  had  property  of  their  own  or  not| 
I  imagine  they  woold  do  their  best  to  dntch  that  of  their  ad- 
mirers. * 

*'  Wen,  that  ia  an  open  qnestion.    I  am  thinking  of  companion- 
able women.    To  be  companionable,  a  woman  must  haTo  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  liberty  both  of  thought  and  action,  which,  owing 
to  our  inanlar  prejudices,  we  would  rather  not  see  our  wives 
possess.    There  is  something  of  the  sort  abroad,  but  I  shall  not 
Tote  for  importing  it ;  but  I  ask  you,  Galbraith,  is  there  any 
creature  on  earth  so  uncompanionable  as  a  well-bred,  well-educated 
good  Englishwoman,  a  creature  you  would  trust  your  life  to,  who 
would  quietly  go  through  fire  and  water  for  any  one  she  loved, 
or  even  believed  she  ought  to  lore.    But  she  has  no  more  concep- 
tion of  the  world  as  we  know  it,  than  one  of  her  own  babies  (I  put 
young  girls  out  of  the  category).    The  realities  of  life  must  not  be 
mentioned  before  her ;  the  sources  of  some  of  a  man's  most  trying 
difficulties,  even  if  she  really  knows  them,  she  must  assume  to 
be  ignorant  of.    If  one  differs  on  religious  points  with  the  tutelar 
priest  whose  ministry  she  attends,  she  either  tries  to  convince  you 
by  the  funniest  little  sentimentalities,  or  tells  you  she  will  pray 
for  you,  or  does  it  without  telling,  if  she  is  very  much  in  earnest. 
By  the  way,  it's  a  capital  means  of  keeping  yourself  in  her  mind  s 
eye  to  be  horribly  irreligious  if  you  want  to  make  an  impression. 
Then  politics.     What  are  her  views?     A  sort  of  rose-coloured 
conservatism  mixed  with  faith  and  good  works,  and  a  deep  regret 
that  you  should  be  so  hard-hearted  as  to  vote  for  the  reduction  of 
expenditure  when  poor  men  want  emplo^-ment  and  salaries  so  much. 
There  is  a  philosophic  summary  for  you." 

"  I  do  not  know  about  the  philosophy,"  said  Galbraith  ;  '^  but  I 
know  I  hate  blue  women.*' 

"  So  do  I ;  but  then,  my  dear  fellow,  I  want  to  convince  you  of 
your  folly  in  expecting  contradictory  perfections  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual. Heaven  preserve  us  from  the  logical  woll-ins  true  ted 
female  who  understands  everything  a  deuced  deal  better  than  our 
noble  selves.  Nineteenth  century  Englishwoman  I  with  all  thy 
faults  I  love  thee  still !     But  talking  of  politics '' 
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"  Tor.  were  t^iMng  of  women,"  inteimpted  Galbraltb,  in  »  aort 
of  growl, 

"Well,  I  think  I  have  ezhsnated  the  enbject.  So,  to  talk  of 
politics.    I  heard  yon  were  going  into  Parliament  ?" 

"  I  thought  of  d<»ng  so,  and  an  Bbaord  paragraph  got  into  th« 
papers,  thanks  to  my  sister.  Lady  Lornmer,  I  fancy — there's  a 
female  politdoian  tat  yon,  Uptoa— but  when  I  came  down  here, 
and  went  abont  among  the  people,  I  saw  I  had  no  chance  till  these 
shrewd,  oool-headed  north-coanttymen  knew  me  better.  I  wonld 
not  care  to  represent  any  other  conatituenoy.  Beddes,  Upton,  I 
am  such  an  ignoramna  in  politics.  I  want  to  feel  my  way  a  little 
before  I  commit  myself  to  be  moved  hither  or  thither  hy  the 
minietor  I  follow." 

"  Oh,  if  you  wish  to  reduce  your  importance  to  a  vanishing  point 
go  in  for  independence." 

"  Meantime,  I  am  quite  content  as  I  am,  if  I  am  only  left  alone. 
Thank  God,  I  have  no  near  neighbouTB ;  but  since  the  people 
began  to  come  down  to  the  country  I  have  had  four  or  five  invita- 
tions. I  have  refuaed  them,  bnt  I  shall  be  considered  a  sulky,  nn- 
graciouB  fellow." 

"  Of  course  ;  and  your  chances  of  picking  np  that  oompsnionable 
woman  you  are  on  the  look-ont  for  oonaiderably  diminished." 

Oalbraith  nodded  with  a  kindly,  smiling  look  in  his  eyes,  as 
though  his  friend'a  chafE  was  acceptable  becaoae  of  the  "  chaffer." 

"  I  tell  yon  what,  GhUhraith  ;  yon  had  better  leave  them  all  b«- 
hind — I  mean  the  hospitable  families — and  come  with  me.    I  am 

engaged  to  pay  a  visit  in  H shire  abont  the  seventh.    Capital 

house,  first-rate  pheasant-shooting  ;  man  of  the  honse  my  grand- 
uncle.  Besides,  I  want  yonr  opinion  of  a  yonng  Udy  I  have  partly 
promised  to  marry." 

"  Promised  to  marry  1    Promised  who  ?" 

"  Well,  not  the  young  lady,  but  my  sister ;  you  see,  the  girl  is 
grand -daughter  to  my  grand-nnole — do  you  see  the  relationship  ? 
— and  bnt  for  the  laws  of  entail  she  would  be  a  great  heiress  ;  as 
it  is,  I  step  in  and — rob  her,  I  believe  she  thinks.  Now,  my  sister 
in  of  opinion  that  the  best  reparation  I  oonld  make  wonld  be  to 
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vui  \\,-^j>.r\  Li*  ?     We^  i.14  itij  v:c  l::.j  ;  lii  ks  nj  Ikj.-.^  a 

9^iyp^j:fi.  \:Ah^i  U  .;:iA  felt  lva:h  to  pin  "="1:1.  li«  z.-risiz."  :l-=^rr 
c/ia..'a';«  :  tad  wia.'ir;.'  fechft::L^sd  of  *j>.,ri  az^i  vicLii:!^  T^r^  ili:^L-=-i 
u>  «^/y;  .y.-  itjb  t^n  div*  tia^  intcrrcZeed  Kfon»  ih*  ci^c  on  w^v:a 
Col^;>:l  Upton  wa.«t  due  in  H =iire. 

"I  »'.;.,vy!*."  he  feaid,  u  thev  were  about  10  separate  for  tbe 
night — "  I  ftuppofls  your  arm  is  all  right,  quite  sironj  agjin  ?" 

*•  Y**,  I  b'jpp'/fte  it  ia.    I  doa't  rem^rmber  it  n:w." 

"You  wer<5  lucJcv  in  voir  ^^hk/xz-.  I  u.-<:l  to  Ij-irh  a;  ihe 
irfj{^ihi\\  utitly-wr-tien  i^oies  I  uecd  to  reteiTc.  I  laki  L-z-j  ocls 
tlii>  writer  wa.t  not  old  ?  ' 

*•  Xo,"  in  a  candid  tone.  "  she  wa«  not  old." 

•*  Nor  o^ly  either?  That  g'»d-naf^red  idle  gcs=ip.  Lady  Styles, 
t^ild  fiie  a  wonderful  siorv  about  a  lovelv  widow  at  the  Berlir.  ^hop. 
iijd(:<;d,  hlje  \/tf*\i  me  there  one  day  to  see  her.  but  of  cou:>e  she 
wau)  not  visible.  Xow.  had  I  been  in  your  place.  I  should  have  had 
*a  gof/l  time  '  as  the  Americams  say." 

*'I  do  not  think  vou  would."  n.-tumed  Galbraith  coldlv.  **  Mv 
landlady  waH  a  very  rebjiectable  pereton — I  imagine  a  deoaxcd 
j.j«;nlI«;woiij;iri." 

"  1'hat  Bounds  elderly,  at  any  rate.  Are  you  sure  she  was  not  a 
conijiJiriionable  woman  V  Ah,  Gall>raith,  it  is  enough  to  shorten 
one's  life  even  to  af>hociate  with  a  fellow  so  desperately  in  earnest 
as  you  are.  However,  you  must  come  with  me.  Now  I  remember, 
there  is  an  elderly  young  lady  at  Storrham,  aunt,  I  think,  to  my 
fair  one.  Slie  is  very  enlightened  and  strong-minded,  wears  spec- 
ta<;ies  and  a  crop.  She  is  sure  to  be  a  '  companionable  woman/  tho 
oxa^;!  artit-le  you  require.** 

Thus  it  haj»jiened  that  Hugh   Oalbraith  became  the  guest  of 
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Philip  Upton,  of  Storrlum  HkU,  Master  of  the  Foxhouads,  aud 
owner  of  a  grand  country  seat,  which  ha  had  always  kept  up  in  a 
corresponding  style.  Having  been  blessed  with  a  son,  whose  tastea 
were  aa  eip«u8iTe  as  his  own,  uid  who  died  a  few  jears  previoiulj, 
he  had  not  been  able  to  aaT«  mnch  for  his  grand-daughter.  Her 
jounger  child's  portion,  though  unuanally  good,  he  considered  a 
miserable  provision.  He  was  therefore  anxious  that  a  marriag« 
should  be  arranged  between  his  gruidchild  and  the  heir-apparent 
Upton  and  his  friend  were  consequently  favoured  guests.  It  was 
a  very  pleasant  house.  The  absence  of  a  stately,  elderly  dame 
from  the  presidency  made  life  leas  conventional,  and  the  spectacled 
aunt  proved  to  be  a  very  Uvely  personage,  hannleaBly  and  amua- 
ingly  eccentric.  Oalbraith  had  not  for  long  found  time  pass  so 
^reeably.  Upton's  cousin  was  a  graceful  if  not  pretty  girl,  rather 
sentimental  and  romantic,  with  whom  he  did  not  appear  to  main 
such  rapid  progreaa  as  he  perhaps  anticipated  ;  but  there  were 
other  ladies  who  came  to  and  fro  of  better,  or  at  any  rate,  more 
appreciative  taate,  and  on  tha  whole  the  fortnight  at  Btorrbam  was 


However,  time  and  the  Horae  Guards  are  inexorable.  Upton  had 
business  in  London,  and  Oalbraith,  though  cordially  invited  to  con 
tinue  his  visit,  did  not  care  to  remain  after  his  friend.  Th« 
weather,  too,  had  changed,  and  they  had  not  been  able  to  have 
quite  GO  much  shooting.  Iforeover,  Galbraitb  felt  ready  for  move- 
ment of  any  kind,  quite  satisfied  that  a  radical  cure  had  been 
ejected,  and  that  he  should  no  longer  be  tormented  with  the  memo- 
ries and  longings  he  had  at  one  time  vainly  striven  to  resist. 

In  good  spirits  and  placid  mood,  therefore,  ha  started  with  his 

friend  for  the  H Junction,  where  they  arrived  in  sufScient 

time  to  allow  Upton's  servant  to  see  to  their  lugg^e  before  the 
Liiudou  train  came  in. 

They  were  standing  together  watching  its  approach,  when  Gal- 
braith's  eye  was  caught  by  a  figure  in  black  tbat  passed  close  to  him. 
A  tall  lady,  with  a  waterproof  over  her  arm  ;  a  round  cape-like 
cloak  of  black  merino  and  lace  showed  the  fall  of  very  graceful 
•lioulden  ;  a  pretty,  quiet  bonnet  of  some  thin  black  gausy  mate- 
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rial,  white  rosea  and  black  leaves,  a  lather  thick,  black  lac«  veil — 
commonplace  details — bnt  the  tnm  of  tiie  neck,  the  carriage,  thd 
quiet,  eren  gliding  stop,  wen  familiar  to  him  ;  he  felt,  with  a  thrill 
of  delight,  that  it  covld  be  no  other  than  his  ex-landlady.  He 
watehed — he  canght  a  glimpse  of  her  face — he  was  right !  He  saw 
her  hasty  search  in  her  pocket ;  he  saw  the  ticket-collector  put  her 
back,  but  he  made  no  motion,  no  sign,  until  the  tmn  was  alongside, 
and  Upton  fairly  seated  in  the  carri^e.  He  then  said,  "  I  shall 
follow  you  by  the  neit  train,  and  join  yon  stnue  time  this  evening." 

"Why,  what  has  happened?  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter?" 
cried  Upton,  in  great  Frarpriae, 

"  Nothing  has  happened.  I  shall  probably  tell  you  my  reasons 
when  we  meet,"  retnmed  Galhraith,  smiling  and  stepping  back  as 
he  heard  the  whistle.  Upton  rose,  and  looked  aearchingly  up  and 
down  the  platform  ;  bnt  Mrs.  Temple  was  partly  behind  a  pillar, 
and  several  people,  male  and  female,  were  standing  about.  The 
moment  the  carriage  contiuning  hia  chum  had  passed  ont  of  sight, 
Galhraith,  his  heart  beating  f  aat,  walked  np  to  where  Kate  stood, 
striving  to  think,  and  feeling  unspeakably  adrift.  Raising  his  hat 
he  said  very  quietly,  "  Ton  seem  to  be  in  some  difficulty,  Mrs. 
Temple.    Can  I  bo  of  any  use  to  yon  ?" 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
Eatb  thought  she  had  indeed  leached  the  acme  of  her  misfortunes 
when  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith's  well-remembered  voice  met  her  ear. 
She  had  been  dimly  planning  to  return  to  Lillington  to  ask  a 
trifling  loan  from  Captain  Or^ory,  if  the  station-master  would 
have  trusted  her  to  the  extent  of  the  fare  to  that  place  ;  this  would 
have  made  her  retnm  to  London  either  painfully  late  or  impossible. 
In  London,  Tom  Beed  being  away,  tiiere  was  no  one  t«  whom  she 
could  apply — except  indeed  Hr.  Wrefoid,  whom  she  scarcely  knew 
— and  now  the  situation  was  brought  to  a  climax  by  the  appearance 
of  Galhraith,  the  one  person  in  the  world  who  must  not  know  of 
her  visit  to  Captain  Gregory.    She  felt  absurdly  nervous,  and  an 
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uncomfortable  tremor  made  het  voice  leas  steady  thoa  usual,  as  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  bis  and  replied ; 

"  Why,  yes.  I  am  in  a  ridiculous  though  awkward  difficulty.  I 
have  lost  my  purse — or,  rather,  my  pocket  has  been  picked."  The 
colour  mounted  to  her  cheek  as  she  spoke,  and  she  was  conscions 
of  a  curious  cootradictory  sense  of  comfort,  as  well  as  confuaiOD, 
in  having  her  friendly  enemy  at  band  in  such  an  emergency. 

"  Lost  your  purse !"  repeated  Oalbraith ;  "  rery  awkward  indeed. 
Are  you  travelling  alone,  may  I  ask  ?" 

"lam." 

"  Then  I  am  glad  I  met  yon,  for  I  can  see  yon  to  yonr  destina- 
tion and  save  you  any  further  trouble." 

"  You  are  very  good,  but,"  colouring  more  deeply  than  before, 
and  speaking  with  dangerous  discomposure,  unlike  her  usual  man- 
ner, "  I  do  not  wish  to  give  you  any  trouble  or  interfere  with  your 
journey — or ' ' 

"  But  if  you  know  no  one  here,  what  can  you  do  ?"  interrupted 
Galbraith.  "  Come,  Mrs,  Temple,  let  bygones  be  bygones  1  Be- 
cause I  was  a  presumptuous  blockhead  once,  are  yon  going  to  forbid 
my  being  friendly,  or  of  use  to  you  now  you  have  brought  me  to 
my  seaiies  ?"  This,  spoken  in  hia  pleasantest  tone  and  with  a  frank 
smile,  waa  a  marvellously  clever  stroke  for  a  big  school-boy  like 
Galbraith  to  make.  It  put  Mrs.  Temple  at  ease  ;  it  assured  her 
delicately  that  ha  no  longer  pretended  to  be  a  lover ;  and,  more 
than  all,  it  bound  her  to  accept  his  friendliness,  or  risk  appearing 
to  recur  coquettishly  to  his  former  character.  She  took  him  gladly 
at  hia  word.  If  he  waa  going  to  be  simply  a  friend  many  difficulties 
would  disappear. 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  she  replied  frankly,  as  he  himself  had 
spoken.  "  I  shall  be  very  glad  (d  your  help,  for  I  am  alone  in 
London  as  well  as  here,  obliged  to  stay  for  a  few  days  on  business." 

"  Indeed  I"  said  Galbraith,  resisting  his  inclination  to  look  into 
her  eyes  whenever  they  were  raised  to  hia.  "Where  is  Ur. — ISx. 
—Tom  'r 

"  Mr.  Tom,"  replied  Eate,  smiling  archly,  "  ia  ever  so  far  away— 
quite  unavailable  at  pteaent." 
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"  That  is  Tery  unfortunate  ;  and  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
your  purse  ?    I  hope  you  had  not  much  in  it  ?" 

'*  A  great  deal  too  much  to  lose  :  a  five-pound  note  and  eight  ov 
nine  shillings.** 

•*  Have  you  the  number  of  the  note  ?" 

"  No,  I  am  sorry  to  say ;  I  generally  take  the  numbers  of  notes, 
but  of  course  did  not  on  this  occasion.** 

"  That  is  unlucky ;  however,  we  must  see  what  is  to  be  done. 
Porter,  here !  when  is  the  next  train  to  town  ?** 

*'  Three  forty,  sir  ;  and  it*8  sometimes  behind  a  bit." 

"  Half  an  hour  to  wait  I  Come,  Mrs.  Temple,  you  had  better 
sit  down  in  the  waiting-room  while  I  speak  to  some  of  the  people. 
Don*t  go  into  the  ladies*  waiting-room,  it  is  a  cheerless  den,  the  fire 
has  gone  out.** 

So  Baying,  and  relieving  her  of  her  waterproof  with  a  sort  of 
friendly  authority  that  amused  Eate — so  much  had  they  seemed 
to  have  changed  places  now  that  she  was  adrift  and  he  knew 
his  ground — Galbraith  led  the  way  into  the  waiting-room,  estab- 
lished his  precious  charge  near  the  fire,  and  went  in  search  of  the 
station-master. 

The  time  that  intervened  before  the  London  train  was  due  was 
amply  occupied  by  interviews  with  the  station-master,  the  inspec- 
tor, and  others.  Kate  gave  a  detailed  description  of  her  purse,  its 
contents,  and  also  of  her  neighbour  on  the  journey  from  Lilling- 
ton,  and  added  that  a  reward  would  be  given  if  the  contents  should 
be  restored. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  look  after  this  affair  for  you  ?**  asked 
Galbraith.  '*  You  can  hardly  manage  it  yourself  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  To^.** 

"  Oh,  thank  you.  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  for  either  of  us 
to  do,  once  the  thing  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  police,  and  I 
have  given  them  my  address.  Ton  are  probably  not  going  to  stop 
in  town  ?** 

**  Tes,  I  am — ^for  some  little  time.**  He  was  silent,  pulling  his 
moustaches  thoughtfully  for  a  minute,  and  then  walked  away  after 
the  retreating  ofiiciala. 
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When  he  retnrnid  be  had  the  tickets  tat  their  jonrnej  in  hia 
hand. 

"  They  are  not  irithont  hopes  of  finding  the  thief,"  he  laid 
cheerfullj.  "  The  inspector  telegraphed  at  once  to  the  police  ai 
King's  CroBs  ;  and  I  thongbt  it  better  to  giTe  my  addresB  in  addi- 
tion to  joura.  I  am  afraid  these  fellowa  will  be  sharper  if  they 
think  a  man  ia  on  the  track." 

"  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  thorn,"  she  returned  ;  "I  am  anre 
they  would  work  as  well  i<a  a  woman.  I  am  almost  sorry  yon  gave 
your  address." 

"  What !"  exclaimed  Qalbraith  ;  "  yon  are  not  going  to  pnt  me 
in  puniEhment  agun  ?"  a  remark  that  somewhat  silenced  Kate. 
''  Bnt  the  train  is  alongeide ;  we  had  better  take  our  placw,"  and 
he  offered  her  his  arm. 

In  Rpite  of  her  difficulties  preient  and  prospactiTfl — in  spite  of 
the  sort  of  reeentment  it  excited  in  her  to  find  herself  obliged 
to  follow  Galbraith'B  lead — Kate  could  hardly  refrain  from  laugh- 
ing at  the  abanrdity  of  her  position.  Here  waa  the  man  to  ruin 
whom  she  had  undertaken  that  jonmey,  assisting  her  with,  at 
any  rate,  brotherly  care — absolutely  conducting  her  in  the  most 
conjugal  fashion  to  the  carriage  !  The  care  bestowed  npon  her, 
the  sudden  smoothing  of  difficulties,  reminded  her  of  her  rare  jour- 
neys during  her  married  life — and  she  confessed  to  herself  that  it 
was  very  pleasant. 

The  train  was  full,  yet  no  fellow-passengeis  intmded  npon  their 
solitude  ;  and,  as  Galhraith  did  not  talk  much,  Kate,  relieved  in 
spite  of  her  embarrassment,  bad  ample  time  to  think  and  form  some 
towering  air  castles. 

Galbraith'B  friendliness,  and  freedom  from  everything  like  a 
loter'B  tone,  gave  her  great  pleasure.  He  had  probably  found 
some  charming  girl  infinitely  more  suited  to  be  his  wife  than  her- 
self, and  then  a  little  sigh  swelled  her  heart  as  she  thought  of  her 
own  nearly  siz-and-twenty  years,  and  that  the  first  freshnesa  of 
youth— more  from  circumstances  than  from  time — had  1^  her  for 
ever  I  If  she  could  establinh  a  frank  friendship  with  Hugh,  there 
would  be  ao  difficulty  in  arranging  matters  amicably  and  justly 
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when  the  time  came  for  ber  to  assert  her  rights ;  whereas,  if  they 
were  hampered  with  the  complications  of  a  false  position,  things 
might  go  wrong  indeed.  Then  she  thought  in  a  somewhat  melan> 
cholj  mood  of  the  loss  of  her  five  poands — ^it  would  make  her 
week  in  London  very  costly.  What  would  Fanny  say  to  her 
day*s  adventure !  How  she  wished  she  had  that  dear,  impulsive, 
blight  little  goose  to  welcome  her  back  when  she  reached  her 
destination.  Thus  chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  reflection, 
she  leaned  back  with  something  of  languor  in  her  attitude,  gazing 
dreamily  through  the  window  at  the  landscape  as  it  flew  past 

them. 

Meantime  Ghilbraith  experienced  an  extraordinary  sense  of  ela- 
tion and  delight.  When  he  first  recognised  Mrs.  Temple  he  acted 
almost  without  thought,  on  a  prompt  instinctive  impulse,  to  get 
rid  of  Upton  anyhow.  He  proposed  no  plan,  no  object  to  him- 
self. At  the  sight  of  the  woman  whose  domination  he  fancied 
he  had  thrown  oflf,  every  idea,  every  consideration  was  merged 
in  the  imperative  necessity  of  speaking  to  her,  and  hearing  her 
gpeak  once  more.  In  the  same  mood,  taking  no  heed  for  the 
morrow,  and  further  blinded  and  fascinated  by  her  ready  ac- 
ceptance of  his  professed  change  of  tone,  he  plunged  recklessly 
into  the  golden  ocean  of  delight  which  their  unexpected  meeting 
offered. 

It  was  so  delicious,  too,  to  have  her  even  for  an  hour  or  two 
all  to  himself — ^in  his  hands,  dependent  on  him.  Whatever  came  of 
it  he  was  fiercely  determined  to  enjoy  the  present  moment. 

At  this  point  of  his  reflections  he  leant  forward  with  alarm- 
ing tenderness  in  his  eyes.  "  You  are  tired — ^you  look  tired,"  he 
said. 

**  Yes,  a  little,"  returned  Eate,  rousing  herself  ;  "  I  have  walked 
a  good  deal.  I  went  to  see  an  invalid  friend,  and  the  house  is 
some  distance  from  the  station." 

"  And  how  is  Miss  Lee,  and  Mills,  and  Pierstoffe  generally  ?" 

Kate  replied,  and  they  continued  to  speak  of  it,  its  scenery  and 
characteristics,  till  Eate,  half  fearing  the  associations  it  might 
recall,  mentioned  Lady  Styles  and  her  report  of  the  *^  splendid 
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jiacht,"  which  nude  b  oBefnl  diTsmon.  Then  their  talk  drifted 
to  Eirbj  Orange  and  Oalbrsith'a  belonginga  in  the  North. 

This  wag  a  subject  of  much  iutaiest  to  his  companion,  and  she 
tried  to  draw  him  ont,  not  onBacceaafullj.  It  made  her  heart 
ache  to  see  how  deeply  he  was  attached  to  the  old  place — how 
his  im^^ation  was  occupied  bj  the  idea  of  re-creating  the  Oal- 
biaiths  of  Kirb;  Grange  in  their  onginal  status.  So  conversing 
with  interrals  of  (to  Galbraith)  dehcions  silence,  thejr  reached 
King's  Cross.  Here,  with  the  same  promptitude  he  had  shown 
since  their  startUng  rmctmb-e,  Hugh  secured  a  cab,  handed  Eat« 
in,  directed  the  driver  to  the  address  he  had  heard  her  ^ve  to  the 
inspector,  and  took  his  place  beside  her,  remarking,  "  Yon  said  yon 
would  allow  me  to  see  joa  to  yoor  destination." 

The  noise  of  the  streets  and  of  their  oouTeyance  did  not 
permit  much  talk,  and  Kate  thought  the  joumej  never  would 
end.  What  was  she  to  do  with  him  when  she  reached  her 
lodgings?  He  would  snrelj  hare  the  tact  and  propriety  to  go 
away  without  obliging  her  to  dismiss  him  ?  The  friendly  footing 
he  had  established  was  very  nice  and  sensible,  but  the  friendship 
was  safer  at  a  distance.  Kate  in  her  inner  heart  distrusted  it ; 
that  he  should  so  fat  trouble  himself  on  her  account  was  natural, 
aa  she  really  needed  his  help:  the  intercourse,  however,  must 
stop  here.  "  But  I  shall  manage  it,"  was  her  concluding  and 
consolatory  reflection.  "  I  have  a  great  deal  more  lavoir  faire 
than  he  has." 

Adelaide  Terrace  was  reached  at  last.  Urs.  Temple  could  not 
be  so  nngracioQH  as  to  turn  upon  the  threshold  and  forbid  Oal- 
braith's  ealrance,  so  he  followed  her  into  the  little  front  parlour, 
from  which  she  had  removed  the  crochet  snares,  and  rendered 
more  habitable-looking  even  by  one  day's  stgonm.  Mrs.  Temple  did 
not  sit  down,  so  Galbraith  remained  standing,  looking  altogether  too 
tall  and  lordly  for  so  small  an  apartment. 

It  was  now  dark ;  the  poUte  landlady  lit  the  gas,  and  left  the 
room.  Galbraith  made  a  sort  of  effort  to  ipeak,  stopped  short, 
looked  down,  and  seemed  suddenly  to  have  lost  the  prompt  self- 
possession  he  had  hitherto  displayed  ;  then  meeting  Mrs.  Temple's 
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eyes,  which  expressed  extreme  uneasiness,  he  laughed  and  ex- 
claimed bluntly,  **  You  must  have  some  money  till  you  hear  from 
your  friends." 

**  Oh  no — ^no,  thank  yon !"  cried  Kate,  stepping  back  in  the 
energy  of  her  refusal.  "  I  could  not,  Sir  Hugh  !  I  mean,  you  have 
assisted  me  quite  enough  I  If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  let  me 
know  where  to  write,  I  will  send  what  yon  have  already " 

"  I  shall  be  highly  offended  if  you  do  anything  of  the  kind,*'  he 
interrupted ;  "  besides,  I  must  come  and  tell  you  if  I  get  any 
tidings  of  your  purse  :  in  the  meantime  you  can't  get  on  without 
money." 

*^  And  how  do  you  know  I  move  about  with  no  larger  capital  than 
five  pounds  ?"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  smiling. 

"That's  another  thing,"  said  Galbraith,  looking  keenly  at 
her.  "  Have  you  any  money  ?"  he  added,  with  his  natural  direct- 
ness. 

"  No,"  she  returned,  laughing  at  his  point-blank  question;  '* still 
I  do  not  need  any  from  you,  I  assure  you.  I  have  my  cheque- 
book with  me,  and  my  solicitor  will  cash  a  cheque  for  me  to- 
morrow." 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  said  Sir  Hugh,  a  little  disappointed,  and  he  let 
hi8  purse,  which  he  had  half  drawn  out,  fall  back  into  his  pocket. 
*'  But  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  have  a  solicitor.  Steer  clear  of  those 
gentry  if  you  can." 

"  Unfortunately,  I  cannot  recover  what  is  due  to  me  without 
them,''  replied  Kate,  somewhat  evasively. 

**  Take  care  that  your  dues  are  not  swallowed  up  in  the  cost  of 
recovering  them,"  said  Galbraith.  He  paused  a  monicnt ;  "  I  am 
keeping  you  standing  " — another  pause  ;  but  no  invitation  to  sit 
down  came — "  so  I  will  wish  you  good -morning." 

"  Good-bye,  and  thank  you  very  much,"  returned  Mrs.  Temple, 
holding  out  her  hand.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  touched  it 
that  day,  and  it  was  given  with  a  sweet,  frank  smile  of  recognition 
for  his  services ;  yet  Galbraith  did  not  hold  it  a  second  too  long, 
nor  too  warmly. 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  overtired,"  he  said,  "  and  that  I  shall  soon 
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briog  yon  tidings  of  yonr  lost  property,"  He  bowed,  retired,  and 
the  next  minnte  Kate  heard  tlie  cab  drive  away. 

She  lat  down  at  once  upon  the  stiff  little  eofa,  and  beared  a  ngh 
of  relief  ;  then,  starting  np,  she  baatily  tet  ont  ber  writing  materialB, 
and  wrote  a  haatj  note  to  Fanny,  enclosiiig  a  cheque,  and  reqnest- 
ing  her  to  forward  a  poet-oCGce  order  by  return.  "  Qoarter  to  ax," 
she  exclaimed,  looking  at  ber  watch.  She  rang,  and  asked  her 
way  to  the  nearest  poet-office,  where  an  additional  stamp  insured 
Uie  conveyance  of  ber  letter, 

"  That  ia  the  b«at  plan,"  abe  thonght,  as  sbe  walked  back  more 
leisurely.  "  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  goii^  to  Hr.  Wreford  ;  be- 
Hides  it  would  have  betrayed  my  whereabouta,  though  I  aoppose  I 
must  tell  Mr.  Wall  when  I  sea  him." 

Tea  was  ready  when  Kate  returned,  and  thongh  puzzled  and 
somewhat  annoyed  by  tbia  unexpected  renewal  of  ber  acquaintance 
with  Hugh  Galbraith,  sbe  waa  infinitely  less  depressed  than  on  the 
previouB  evening.  Why,  sbe  would  bare  been  puzzled  to  expluu ; 
but  sbe  felt  as  if  things  would  not  end  badly  could  she  and  Hugh 
come  to  a  friendly  nnderatanding,  but  before  all  thinga  it  waa 
necessary  that  she  should  first  prove  her  rights. 

The  next  morning  came  a  long  letter  from  Fanny.  There  is  a 
wonderful  pleasure  in  reading  a  long  letter  fuU  of  minute  detaila 
respecting  one's  home,  or  any  locality  familiar  and  endeared — moi« 
welcome  a  thousand  times  than  the  most  wittily  and  originally  ex- 
pressed opinion  npon  abstract  topics. 

"  What  a  misfortnne  that  Tom  should  have  been  called  away  I" 
waa  the  opening  sentence.  "  I  have  been  thinking  of  yon  ever 
since  I  had  his  letter,  for  I  beUeve  I  knew  all  about  it  before  you 
did.  He  is  quite  vexed  himself ;  and  Mr.  Wall  not  come  back  yet  I 
It  is  realty  too  bad  I  Yon  most  be  so  miserable  aU  alone  in  that 
awfnl  London  !  I  would  cry  my  eyes  oat  if  I  was  in  yonr  place  ; 
but  yon  will  not,  yon  are  ao  strong  and  brave  1 

"  It  has  been  horribly  wet  ever  since  you  left,  and  I  have  on^ 
taken  three  pounds  eleven  and  sevenpence  halfpenny,  bnt  lira. 
Jennings  called  and  paid  her  account  at  last. 
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"  I  have  had  tea  with  MlUb  smce  yon  left,  and  we  sit  by  the 
kitchen  fire,  so  we  do  not  keep  the  parlonr  fire  in.  She  has  mado 
great  progress  with  the  stockings  she  is  knitting  for  you  ;  but  con- 
Tersation  is  rather  a  difficulty.  I  don^t  think  Mills  values  my 
opinions  as  she  ought,  so  I  proposed  reading  to  her.  She  was  very 
pleased ;  but  I  didn't  think  of  her  deafness,  and  now  I  don't  like 
to  go  back ;  so,  if  I  shout  at  you  when  I  return,  do  not  be  sur- 
prised. We  are  going  through  the  *  History  of  Pierstoffe.'  You 
remember  you  bought  it  last  spring.  But  I  am  surprised  to  find 
how  sceptical  she  is :  she  has  grave  doubts  that  it  ever  was  so  poor 
a  place  as  it  is  represented  to  have  been.  The  grey  cat  is  much 
better,  and  his  coat  is  looking  quite  handsome  again.  Shall  I  have 
the  garden  done  up  ?    Some  of  the  trees  want  pruning. 

'^  Such  a  funny  thing  happened  to-day  I  I  was  in  the  shop  after 
dinner,  setting  up  some  screens  in  the  window,  when  a  sporting- 
looking  man,  well  dressed,  though  not  a  gentleman,  I  think,  strolled 
past.  He  was  a  stranger,  evidently,  and  yet  his  face  was  familiar 
to  me.  He  stared  very  impudently,  and,  I  am  afraid,  he  winked  as 
he  went  by ;  but  I  had  hardly  got  back  behind  the  counter  before 
he  returned  and  walked  in. 

"  *  Have  you  any — any ?*     He  stopped,  looked  round,  as  if 

trying  to  find  something  he  could  ask  for.  *  Oh,  ah,  gloves — that 
will  do.     I  want  a  pair  of  dogskin  driving-gloves.* 

"  *  We  only  keep  ladies*  gloves,*  said  I,  with  dignity,  I  flatter 
myself. 

^*  *  Well,  it*8  a  mistake,*  said  he,  sitting  down  and  rapping  his 
teeth  with  a  queer  little  stick  he  carried.  *  Gentlemen  pay  better, 
and  are  easier  served,  especially  by  a  charming  young  lady  like 
you.* 

**  I  can't  tell  you  how  indignant  and  frightened  I  felt.  You 
never  saw  such  a  horrid  man  I  He  had  a  white  face  and  a  red 
nose,  and  was  altogether  dreadful.  Before  I  could  think  of  any- 
thing grand  and  cutting  to  reply,  he  went  on :  *  Now,  Fd  lay  long 
odds  you  never  were  behind  a  counter  before !  Your  pretty  fingers 
mre  not  used  to  handle  a  yard  wand  I  A  pair  of  white  reins  from 
the  bits  of  a  couple  of  tborough-breds  are  the  ribbons  you  ought  to 
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handle  t  I  have  a  notion  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  yon  befoie. 
HaTsn't  I  the  bononrof  speaking  to  Mus  de  Burgh  ?'  and  he  stood 
up  and  made  a  wonderful  bow,  rusing  his  horrible  white  hat  ever 
so  high.  I  didn't  know  what  to  do,  and  I  just  svd, '  No,  indeed  I 
am  not.'  How  I  wished  for  yon  I  '  Then,'  said  he, '  if  not,  what 
maj  yourname  be?'  It  flashed  across  me  tb&t  he  might  be  one  of 
the  detectives  Tom  talked  about  so ;  so  I  said  veiy  steadily- 
thongh,  believe  me,  I  was  shaking  in  my  shoes  (boots,  I  mean) — 
'  I  don't  see  what  my  name  can  possibly  be  to  a  stranger  like  yon, 
sir.  Can  I  show  yon  anything  ?'  '  That's  a  hint,  by  Jnpitei  V  he 
cried,  with  a  roat  of  langhtec.  '  Do  I  look  like  a  fellow  that  would 
work  Berlin  wool,  or  crochet  ?  No,  nothing,  thank  you,  my  dear 
Miss  de  Bnrgh,  nnleas,  indeed,  yon  can  tell  me  where  a  young  chap 
called  Turner  hangs  out.  He  says  his  governor  is  a  big-wig  here  1 
Do  you  know  the  name  ?'  I  told  him  the  only  Turner  I  knew 
here  was  Turner  and  Co.,  the  great  drapery  shop.  Then  he  gave 
a  great  roar  of  laughter,  and,  taking  off  his  hat  again,  he  said, 
'  Good-morning,  Miss  de  Burgh,'  and  walbd  away.  I  really  felt 
quite  ill  after,  and  I  puEiled  over  his  face  all  day,  but  only  this 
evening  at  tea  it  jumped  into  my  head  who  he  io.  I  am  certain  he 
is  the  same  man  that  spoke  to  Tom  the  day  I  was  at  Waterloo 
Station  on  my  way  to  yon,  dearest  Kate,  yean  ^o — that  is,  two ! 
And  ho  is  just  the  sortof  creatnre  to  be  a  detective,  oi  an  informer 
of  boejo  kind.  I  have  been  miserable  ever  since.  What  could  he 
want  with  that  unfortunate  young  Turner  ?  No  good  I  am  cer- 
tain !  Do  make  baste  and  come  back  soon ;  we  are  Inet  withont 
you  I  I  am  longing  for  an  account  of  your  visit  to  Captain 
Gregory  I    Lady  Styles  has  not  been  here  ainoe. 

"  Ever  your  loving  friend, 

"Fanny  Lee. 
"  F.S. — Have  I  not  written  you  a  splendid  letter  ?  It  would  do 
for  a  chapter-  in  one  of  Tom's  stories  ?  I  hope  oon  will  end  in 
proper  story-fashion — with  virtue,  yon,  me,  and  T<aii,  rewarded  ; 
and  vice,  Sir  Hugh,  Ford,  Ac,  Ac,  punished,  though  they  are  not 
very  vidouB,  after  all." 
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Kate  read  this  oarions  story  a  second  time,  and  set  hejrself  to 
think  the  matter  over  steadily.  She  had  forgotten  the  encounter 
at  the  Waterloo  Station,  if  she  had  ever  heard  of  it ;  but  the  de- 
scription, and  allusion  to  Tom*s  knowledge  of  the  mysterious 
stranger,  induced  her  to  conclude  that  he  could  be  no  other  than 
the  misHJng  Trapes.  She  did  not  see  what  possible  connection 
could  exist  between  this  man,  Ford,  and  her  own  affairs.  His 
acquaintance  with  Poole  was  accidental,  and  not  difficult  to  account 
for,  but  his  connection  with  Ford  was  utterly  incongruous — a 
mystery  she  could  not  understand.  The  more  she  reflected  upon 
the  matter,  the  more  she  acknowledged  that  there  was  no  evidence 
whatever  of  Ford  s  complicity  in  the  scheme  to  defraud  her — 
nothing  but  her  own  unreasonable  instinctive  conviction ;  but  to 
that,  after  arguing  round  a  whole  circle  of  probabihties,  she  re- 
turned as  tenaciously  as  ever. 

It  was  a  bright,  crisp  morning — a  morning  that  asked  you  to  go 
out — but  Kate  felt  bound  to  resist.  She  felt,  while  she  smiled  at 
her  dilemma,  that  she  could  not  venture  to  take  '^her  walks 
abroad"  with  an  empty  pocket.  Ko,  she  would  stay  indoors  and 
wait  patiently  for  Fanny*s  letter  and  remittance,  which  would  be 
sure  to  reach  her  to-morrow. 

Meantime  a  minute  search  in  her  travelling-bag  resulted  in  a 
**  treasure- trove'*  of  fivepence-halfpeuny,  and  Kate  felt  positively 
at  ease  when  she  put  this  slight  store  in  her  pocket.  '^  How 
dreadful  it  must  be  to  be  absolutely  penniless,'*  she  thought — 
*'  penniless,  with  little  children  crying  to  you  for  bread !  Yet, 
what  power,  what  perseverance,  what  ingenuity,  the  consciousness 
that  you  had  them  to  provide  for  would  bestow  1  The  worst 
poverty  is  genteel  poverty,  after  all — ^the  loss  of  caste  in  the  en- 
forced abandonment  of  the  gentlewoman's  habits  and  appearance. 
The  position  of  women  is  growing  more  and  more  false  every  day  : 
we  cannot  find  men  to  work  for  us,  and  if  we  push  our  own  way 
we  are  supposed  to  forfeit  our  ladyhood  and  womanliness  I  Can 
it  be  that  these  graces,  which  ought  to  be  innate,  really  depend  on 
the  purse  ?  Is  it  possible  we  are  compelled  to  admit  the  materialist 
conviction,  that  there  is  a  money  reason  at  the  bottom  of  every- 
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Bang  ?  ^  I  cannot !  the  common  senw  of  mankind  will  right  tiiis  in 
the  future,  for  though  its  manifeatatiouB  are  veiy  intermittent, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  common  bbobo  in  the  world,  or  it  would  be 
ft  vast  lunatic  asylum." 

Bnt  the  idea  of  a  money  qnestion  sent  her  to  her  personal  ex- 
penditure book,  over  which  she  severely  took  heraelf  to  task  for 
various  unneceasary  though  triflii^  ontlaya  which  she  considered 
self -indulgent.  To  be  prudent  and  economical  was  no  easy  task 
to  Kate  Travers.  Naturally  appreciating  artistic  elegance — ugli- 
ness and  vulgarity  in  her  suiroundinga  were  poaitively  paiufnL 
A  large  liberality,  never  stopping  to  count  the  cost  of  what  she 
bestowed,  was  inherent  in  her ;  moreover,  the  physical  perfection 
of  her  frame  disposed  her  to  a  certain  Inxnriona  indolence.  It  is 
your  nervous,  unequally  developed  nature  that  prompts  to  restless 
action  and  objectless  self-denial — the  richer,  fuller  being  is  content 
to  stand  at  ease  and  wait,  confident  in  its  own  force  when  the 
moment  for  action  comes.  Moreover,  it  was  an  enonnons  advan- 
tage to  her  that  her  intellect  had  been  so  much  cultivated  before 
passion  had  stirred  from  the  sleep  of  childhood.  As  jet  her  idea 
of  passion  was  an  intellectual  flame  :  she  did  not  realise  the  strong 
humau  necessity  of  contact ;  she  did  not  perceive  that  even 
"  through  the  laying  on  of  the  Apoatlee'  kandu  the  Holy  Qbost 

But  the  great  corrective  to  Kate's  meet  deeply-rooted  faults, 
pride  and  an  imperious  will,  was  an  inexhaustible  sense  of  justice 
to  others,  or  rather  a  sympathising  equity,  which  is  above  the 
rigidity  of  barren  justice.  A  tender  equity,  ever  ready  to  pay  tha 
fines  it  was  compelled  to  inflict — this,  and  a  sturdy  independence, 
a  Ftbrinking  from  obligation — money  obUgation — kept  the  current 
of  her  energy  from  atagiiating,  and  gave  to  her  ur  and  manner  the 
indubcribable  lestf  ulness  of  strength. 

When  Hugh  Galbraith  reached  his  hotel  the  previous  evening  he 
was  informed  that  Colonel  Upton  had  engaged  rooms,  and  gone  out, 
intending  to  dine  at  the  club.  Thither  Galbraith  followed,  but  did 
not  find  him  ;  and,  rather  to  hia  satisfaction,  dined  alone.    Th* 
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cveniaz  w  Icng.  though  assisted  in  its  course  by  a  game  or  two 

of  billiards  with  a  chance  acquaintance  who  happened  to  drop  in, 

fisr  in  October  the  cinbs  present  a  deserted  aspect. 

The  chants,  therefoze.  did  not  meet  till  breakfast  next  morning, 

a  Galbraith.  having  made  up  his  mind  on  more  points  than  one, 

impenetrable  and  imperturbable. 

"*  What  became  of  yon  last  night  ?"  he  asked,  boldly  taking  the 


'^WeC  that  is  cool!**  exclaimed  Upton,  looking  np  from  his 
poached  egg  and  broiled  ham.  **  Pray  what  became  of  you  when 
TOO  deserted  me  in  that  extraordinary  fashion  yesterday  ?  You 
art  Bot  afraid  of  a  tip  on  the  shoulder  ?  Are  you  a  spiritualist, 
and  had  yon  a  sndden  conminnication  ?  I  looked  down  the  plat- 
form pretty  sharp  I  can  tell  yon,  and  I  could  see  no  moving  cause 
lor  such  extraordinary  conduct — come,  explain,  explain  !*' 

^  That  ia  just  what  I  am  not  going  to  do,**  returned  Galbraith 
cafanly.  **  at  least  not  at  present." 

^  Yon  said  yon  would.'* 

*'  I  have  changed  my  mind.  I  could  not  tell  you  all,  old  fellow, 
■o  I  wiU  not  open  the  subject.** 

"  So  be  it,"  returned  Upton  resignedly  ;  then,  after  an  interval 
of  eating,  he  resumed,  "  Pray,  am  I  still  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
your  company  to  Ireland  ?** 

"  No,"  said  Galbraith. 

**  Nice  treatment ;  but  I  expected  as  much.  Is  it  indiscreet  to 
aak  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  yourself  this  morning  ?** 

**  It  is ;  but  I  wiU  answer  you.    I  am  going  to  a  police-station.*' 

**  Why,  in  the  name  of  Heaven  ?'* 

**  To  try  and  trace  a  thief.** 

^  Then  I  beUeve  I  am  on  a  wrong  scent.** 

«  That  is  very  likely.'* 

**  One  word,  Galbraith.  Was  the  cause  of  your  sudden  defalca- 
tion at  H male  or  female  ?'* 

**  I  decline  to  answer,"  said  Galbraith,  smiling. 

^  It  was  a  woman,"  cried  Upton  triumphantly. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


The  tonj!  bright  morning  hung  heavilj  on  Kate's  hands.  She 
wrote  a  description  of  the  preTioas  day's  adventaras  to  her  friend 
and  partner ;  but  that  did  not  fill  up  «11  the  time,  though  it  carried 
her  on  well  towards  her  mid-day  chop.  She  tried  to  r«sd,  bnt  an 
odd  nervous  anticipation  distracted  her  attention.  That  Hugh 
Giilbraith  would  make  his  appearance,  she  was  qnitA  sure — the  onlj 
question  was,  when  ?  Kate  was  too  wise  and  womanly  a  woman, 
however,  to  be  without  the  resource  of  needlework,  which,  as  manj 
a  weary  sister  could  testify,  has  a  calming,  satisfying  influence  of 
its  own.  She  had  carried  with  her  a  la^e  piece  of  clotji  appliquS 
work,  and  the  intricacy  of  the  pattern  served  to  divert  her  thoughts. 
She  had,  however,  hardly  thus  disposed  of  an  hour,  when  the  sound 
of  a  rapidly  approaching  cab  woke  the  echoes  of  the  dull  little 
street.  The  sound  came  near,  ceased  an  instant,  and  then  the  con- 
ve.>'ance  seemed  to  drive  away.  An  uncomfortable,  uneasy  beating 
of  the  heart  made  Kate's  fingers  unsteady. 

"  What  folly  and  weakness  I"  she  exclaimed  to  herself.  "  I  must 
conquer  both." 

"  A  gentleman  for  yon,  ma'am,"  said  the  landlady,  throwing 
open  the  door,  aud  the  next  moment  her  hand  was  in  Hugh  Gal- 
bra  ith's. 

"  I  had  hoped  to  be  here  earlier,  Mrs.  Temple,"  he  said,  in  the 
easiest  tone  possible ;  for  oU  his  native  pertinacity  was  roused  and 
concentrated  on  preserving  the  character  of  friendship  which  he  had 
adopted,  until  it  led  him— where  ? — well,  he  did  not  at  present  care 
to  ask.    "  I  had  hoped  to  be  earlier,  but  I  found  I  had  to  run  down 

to  H ,  for  the  affair  mnst  be  managed  by  the  local  police  ;^ 

however,  here  I  am  at  last."  He  laid  aside  his  hat  as  he  spoke, 
and  sat  down,  uninvited,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table. 

"  What  trouble  yon  have  taken,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  gathering 
courage  as  she  noticed  his  manner,  and  the  tranquil  glance  with 
which  he  mot  her  eyes — "  and  I  fear  you  have  had  your  trouble  for 
nothing." 

26  i 
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"  Not  absolutely.  The  police  are  not  quite  without  hopes  of  re- 
covering your  money.  They  know  that  a  certain  swell-mobsman 
was  at  a  sale  of  somebody's  stud,  near  Lillington,  and  they  are  on 
his  track.  If  you  knew  the  number  of  your  note,  I  fancy  it  might 
be  aU  right." 

"  It  is  very  unfortunate  !  I  drew  it  out  cf  the  bank  the  after- 
noon before  I  started  for  London,  last  Monday,  and  as  I  was  very 
busy,  I  omitted  to  enter  the  number — a  disgraceful  oversight  for  a 
woman  of  business,"  she  added,  smiling. 

"  I  fear  you  will  have  to  pay  a  rather  heavy  forfeit  in  conse- 
quence. By  the  way,  the  bank  people  would  know  the  number ! 
Why  don't  }H)u  telegraph  to  them  ?  I'll  go  to  the  nearest  office 
and  do  it  for  you — they  can  telegraph  back  directly— and  if  you 
hend  me  a  line  to-night,  I  can  see  the  inspector  to-morrow,  the  first 
thing.'*     He  stretched  out  his  hand  towards  his  hat  as  he  spoke. 

"  Stop,  stop  !"  cried  Kate,  '*  let  me  think  for  a  moment." 

*'  There  is  really  nothing  to  think  about,"  said  Galbraith,  who 
could  not  undertand  her  hesitation,  while  she  confusedly  thought 
of  all  the  mischief  that  would  possibly  and  probably  arise  from  his 
becoming  mixed  up  with  her  affairs.  "  It  would  be  better  to  tele- 
graph herself,"  so  she  said,  looking  earnestly  into  Galbraith's  grave 
eyes,  and  tbcn  she  remembered  her  bankrupt  condition. 

*'  But  the  nearest  office  is  a  long  way  off,"  ho  urged  ;  "  somewhere 
near  Oxford  Street,  I  suspect "  (it  was  before  the  days  of  postal 
telegraphs) — "  better  leave  it  to  me." 

"  But  the  bank  people  wnll  not  tell  you  anything — they  will  only 
do  so  to  me." 

"  I  will  telegraph  in  your  name,  and  give  your  address." 

"  Then  telegraph  to  Fanny !"  cried  Mrs.  Temple  eagerly.  "  She 
can  go  to  the  bank  ;  they  know  her,  and  will  give  her  the  informa- 
tion, and  she  will  lose  no  time." 

"  What's  the  hour  now  ?"  said  Galbraith,  looking  at  his  watch — 
"  two- thirty— barely  time.  I  wish  I  had  not  sent  off  my  tab.  I 
will  drive  down  to  the  office  as  quickly  as  I  can,  and  return  imme- 
diatclv." 

'*  I  am  sure,  Sir  Hugh '-'  began  Mrs.  Temple,  but  he  was  gone, 
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and  a  vigoroos  slam  of  the  front  door  Knnoonced  his  exit.  "  He  u 
really  very  good,"  thought  Eate.  "  It  ia  a  great  pity  we  over  be- 
came enemiea,  or  that  he  made  the  ridiculooe  inUtaka  td  fanning 
himself  in  tove  with  me.  He  has  erideutly  gob  am  it,  and  is 
anxioua  I  ahoald  think  ao.  I  must  not  on  anj  aooonst  seem  to 
look  on  him  aa  a  lorer,  but  accept  his  friendship  frankly !  I  wondet 
why  he  ia  coming  back — he  has  said  his  say,  and  we  really  have 
very  few  topics  in  commoa  Perhaps  he  will  not  return.  He  ia 
wonderfully  alert— quite  another  creature !" 

But  he  did  return,  and  sooner  than  she  tbonght  possible. 

"I  have  accompliahed  my  errand,"  he  said  i^eerfnlly,  reseating 
himself  in  the  place  he  had  occupied,  and  throwing  open  the  front 
of  his  overcoat,  as  if  he  intended  staying. 

"  But  you  must  forgive  me  for  exercising  a  little  discretionary 
variation  from  your  instractious.  I  sent  the  message  straight  to 
the  bank — there  was  really  no  time  to  spare." 

''  I  suppose  it  was  best ;  bnt  I  trust  you  used  my  name.  The 
whole  of  PieratoSe  would  be  hysterical  with  curiosity  if  you  tele- 
graphed on  my  befaalf  !" 

"  I  am  not  quite  blockhead  enough  to  do  so,"  replied  Galbiaith 
a  little  indignantly.  "  I  dare  say,"  looking  at  hia  wat«h,  "  you'll 
have  the  answer  befoi«  kx." 

''  I  iiope  and  trust  he  is  not  goii^  to  sit  there  and  wait  for  it," 
thought  Kate.    Hie  next  words  reassured  her : 

"  If  you  can  post  to  me  by  six,  1  shall  get  the  note  to-night. 
There  is  my  address,"  laying  hia  card  on  the  table ;  "  and  I  know 
yours  is  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer." 

!Mrs.  Temple  smiled,  and  tried  to  keep  back  a  slight  blush  that 
would  come  in  spite  of  her. 

"  It's  so  nnf ortunate  that  I — ImeanmyfriendMr.  Tom,iaaway, 
or  I  8hi>iild  not  have  glTen  you  all  this  trouble  ;  but  indeed,  Hugh," 
(the  name  slipped  out  quite  unnoticed  by  her,  so  accostomed  had 
she  been  for  years  to  think  and  speak  of  him  as  "Hngh."  He 
shot  a  quick,  keen  glance  at  her,  saw  her  nnconsciouaneBS,  and 
shaded  his  face  with  his  hand  for  a  moment  while  she  finished  her 
sentence) — "indeed, you  need  do  notluDg  further  in  the  matter 
25-^ 
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To-morrow  I  shall  b&  liberated,  for  I  am  certain  to  have  money 
from  Fanny,  and  I  can  follow  up  the  quest  myself,  if  you  will  be 
so  good  as  to  tell  me  the  proper  quarters  to  apply  to." 

*^  Ah/'  said  Galbraith,  looking  at  her, "  then  you  did  not  go  down 
to  your  solicitor  as  you  said  you  would  ?*' 

**  No,"  she  returned ;  then,  laughing  at  his  suspicious  air,  added, 
^^I  have  one,  nevertheless,  I  am  sorry  to  say;  but  on  second 
thoughts  I  resolved  to  send  home  for  what  I  required." 

**  I  suspect  you  had  not  the  wherewithal  to  charter  a  cab,"  said 
he,  laughing.  "  That  came  of  being  too  proud  to  borrow  a  little 
filthy  lucre  from  me." 

*'  A  cab,  indeed  !*'  cried  Kate.  "  Do  you  suppose  a  hard-working 
tradeswoman  like  myself,  up  in  town  on  troublesome  business, 
would  indulge  in  cabs  ?  No ;  an  omnibus  is  the  extent  of  my 
luxury.  At  any  rate,  I  shall  be  in  funds  to-morrow,  and  able  to 
manage  my  own  affairs,  so  pray  take  no  further  trouble.  I  do  not 
see  why  I  need  write  to  you  to-night.  I  can  see  the  inspector, 
and  give  him  the  number  of  the  note  myself." 

"  You  must  not  think  of  doing  so,"  replied  Galbraith  very 
earnestly.  ^*  It  is  not  pleasant  for  a  delicate,  refined  woman  to  go 
about  alone  to  these  places.  I  cannot  allow  you  to  do  so,  unless, 
indeed,  you  will  let  me  accompany  you.  Besides,  as  I  began  the 
affair,  you  had  much  better  let  me  finish  it.  Two  inquirers  will 
only  create  confusion." 

Kate  thought  a  moment.    *'  Has  my  name  appeared  at  all  ?" 

**  No,"  said  Galbraith ;  *'  there  was  no  necessity  to  mention  it. 
A  lady  had  lost  her  purse,  and  I  was  the  agent  in  the  matter." 

If,  then,  no  one  was  to  know  of  her  being  even  temporarily 
mixed  up  with  her  enemy,  she  would  not  mind  so  much. 

"  Well,  then,  as  you  are  so  good,"  she  said  slowly,  and  looking 
down,  fairly  beaten  by  his  pertinacity  and  resolution.  "  I  suppose 
a  day  or  two  will  see  it  ended  one  way  or  the  other  ?  If  not,  you 
must  promise  me  to  give  it  up.  I  can  always  get  my  solicitor  to 
assist  me,  you  know." 

"Ay,  and  he  will  charge  no  end  of  six-and-eightpences  1  Believe 
me,  you  had  better  lea^e  it  to  your  unpaid  attachL'^ 
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"  Let  me  Bubstitate  unattached  uaistaut,"  «ud  Kate,  laughing 
■nd  colooriDg  most  becomingly,  "  and  I  agree." 

"  So  be  it,"  retnraed  Bii  Hugh  thoughtfully,  "  bo  be  it ;"  after 
an  instant's  pause  be  added,  "  and  yon  will  write,  then,  thia 
evening  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  will  write." 

"  Ab  Boon  aa  I  haTe  seen  the  police  people  in  the  morning,  I  will 
come  here.  In  the  mwntiine,  what  a  frightfully  dull  day  you  will 
have  of  it  I" 

"  I  do  not  mind  being  alone — at  leaat  I  ahonld  not  if  I  bad  not 
an  interview  with  a  Bolidtor  before  me,"  Bhe  replied,  with  a  little 
Bigh. 

"  How  long  do  yon  remain  in  town  ?"  asked  Qalbraith,  standing 
up  and  taking  hia  hat,  yet  lingering  etilL 

"  That  depends  on  my  Holioitor.  I  hop*  to  leave  on  Tuesday. 
It  is  not  very  cbeerfnl  here." 

"  I  should  think  not.    I  most  say  good-morning,  lira.  Temple." 

'*  Qood-moming,  Sir  Hugh.  By-the-bye,  I  shall  be  out  to-mor- 
row morning,  so  pray  do  not  take  the  tronble  of  coming  all  tbis 
way — a  note  will  tell  me  all  that  is  necessary." 

His  face  clouded  over.  "I  believe  yon  are  frank  enoi^b  to 
speak  the  real  truth,"  be  said.  "  Do  yon  distinctly  wish  me  to 
stay  away?" 

Kate  hedtated ;  she  half  wished  he  would,  bnt  only  half.  More- 
over, if  Bbe  forbade  bi«  visits,  woold  it  not  be  confessing  that  she 
did  not  consider  him  emancipated  from  his  character  of  a  lover  ? 
No,  she  would  secure  his  kindly,  friendly  feeling — that  would  be 
some  provision  against  fntui»  difScnlties.  So,  looking  atraight 
into  his  eyes,  she  said  with  a  bright  smile — 

"  No,  I  do  not.  Yon  know  we  can  be  friends  for  a  few  days 
wbvle  the  shop  is  out  of  ugbt,  and  inequalities  forgotten,"  and  she 
held  out  ber  band. 

Galbcaith  took  it  quickly,  pressing  it  for  an  instant  almost  pain- 
fully tight,  "  Friends,  anyhow,"  said  he,  "  shop  or  no  shop  1" 
Then,  turning  away  with  the  words,  "  Till  to-n 
left  the  house. 
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When  he  was  gone,  Kate  sat  down,  leaning  lier  elbows  on  the 
table  and  burying  her  face  in  her  hands.  "  I  wonder  if  I  am  doing 
right  in  letting  him  have  so  mnch  of  his  own  way  ?  Will  he  tliink 
me  a  treacherous  wretch  by-and-by  ?  What  can  I  do  ?  I  cannot 
forego  my  rights  to  save  his  feelings.  I  am  almost  stupid  enough 
to  do  so  ;  but  what  would  Tom  and  Fanny  say  ?  I  could  not  be 
Bo  weak ;  besides,  I  may  never  succeed,  and  if  I  fail  I  shall  hate 
him  again — there  is  such  unreasoning  prejudice  in  his  contemptuouSf 
disregard  and  disbelief  in  any  caste  save  his  own.  He  chooses  from 
some  whin  to  credit  me  with  an  ancestry,  because  he  knows  nothing 
about  it.  I  almost  wish  I  had  no  drop  of  so-called  gentle  blood  in 
my  veins,  were  it  only  to  contradict  his  theories.  How  out  of  place 
such  a  feudal  individual  is  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 

and  yet "      What  extenuations  her  intellect  or  heart   might 

have  urged  on  Hugh's  behalf  remained  nnsuggested.  for  the  land 
lady  put  in  her  head. 

"  I  was  thinking,  ma'am,  as  the  gentleman  is  gone,  you'll  be 
wanting  your  tea." 

"Thank  you,  Mrs  Small,  I  shall  be  glad  of  some." 

Meantime  Galbraith  walked  away  south-eastwards,  in  deep  self- 
communing. 

There  was  no  mistake  about  it.  Mrs.  Temple  had  called  him 
"  Hugh"  familiarly,  unconsciously ;  and  never  had  the  harsh  name 
sounded  sweetly  to  him  before.  It  was  impossible  she  could  have 
made  such  a  mistake  (as  she  would  have  considered  it)  had  she  not 
thought  of  him  tolerably  often  ;  not  as  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith,  Bart., 
of  Kirby  Grange,  but  as  one  near  enough,  if  not  dear  enough,  to 
be  enshrined  in  her  memory  as  "  Hugh  "  simply.  What  did  it 
mean  ?  When  ho  so  abruptly,  and  almost  rudely,  asked  her  to  be 
his  wife,  her  tone  and  manner  indicated  complete  freedom  from  the 
least  tendency  to  reciprocate  his  feelings.  The  most  conceited 
blockhead  that  ever  curled  his  whiskers  and  w<axed  his  moustaches 
could  not  mistake  it  for  concealed  preference  or  any  other  senti- 
mental indication.  It  was  as  downright  a  refusal  as  ever  man 
received,  though  not  unfeeling.  Yet — she  called  liim  "  Hugh  !*' 
Was  she  coming  round  to  him  ?    Galbraith's  veins  thrilled  at  the 
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idem.  Though  by  no  means  a  self-conceited  man,  like  moat  others 
of  his  stamp,  it  never  oconired  to  hia  mind  that  anj  woman  in  the 
world  was  too  good  for  him.  Still  Mfm.  Temple  had  hitherto  boeu 
an  unattainable  good,  and  now  a  gleam  of  hope,  faint  though  it 
was,  seemed  to  dazzle  him.  Bat  how  abont  those  battles  which  he 
bad  fought  with  himself  during  his  lonely  rambles  and  cruisinga  in 
the  north  ?  He  had  then  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  well. 
after  all,  he  had  been  rejected,  though  he  should  never  again  have 
the  chance  of  finding  such  a  glorious  helpmate  as  EaIc  would  be  ; 
but  that  past  of  hers,  which  she  was  so  unwilling  to  reveal,  what 
did  it  contain?  Nothing  really  bad — nothing.  Of  that  his  whole 
heart  acquitted  her  ;  bnt  lomething  brought  upon  her  by  others, 
that  was  possible,  and  would  he  not  brave  that  for  her  soke '!  Yes, 
if  she  bad  loved  him  ;  but  was  it  not  well  that  she  did  not.  Hugh 
Oalbraith  was  sensitively  alive  to  the  honour  of  the  family  name. 
True,  his  father  had  somewhat  tarnished  it,  bnt  not  in  the  world's 
estimation,  for  be  (fingh)  had  helped  him  to  pay  his  debts  ;  but 
to  marry  a  woman  who  was  in  any  way  touched  by  di^race,  no 
we.ikncss  would  tempt  him  to  such  a  step  he  once  thought,  and  now 
accident,  the  drift  of  a  woman's  fancy,  was  perhaps  his  only  safe- 
guard. If,  therefore,  the  nnconsciona  use  of  bis  name  was  an  indi- 
cation that  the  tide  was  turning  in  bis  favour,  would  it  not  be  wise 
to  seek  safety  in  flight,  instead  of  courting  danger  by  every  means 
in  his  power  ?  Common  Eense  had  no  heutation  in  answering, 
but  passion,  imagination,  and  self-will  are  a  troublesome  team;  and 
if  Galbraith  could  have  brought  himself  even  to  will  obedience  to 
the  dictates  of  prudence,  I  doubt  if  he  could  have  followed  them, 
though  it  is  a  moot  point.  "  To  will "  anything  is,  Z  suppose,  to 
do  it ;  but  this  is  not  a  metaphysical  treatise.  Willing  or  not, 
Giilbiaith  determined  to  see  the  present  act  of  the  drama  played 
out.  "If  I  impress  her  with  an  idea  of  my  friendly  interest,  she  may 
o[jcn  her  heart  and  tell  me  her  story.  She  is  evidently  very  much 
isolated  ;  and  at  any  tste  for  the  next  three  or  foor  days  I  shall 
have  her  all  to  myself  in  this  wilderness  of  brick  and  mortar." 
So  reflecting,  Oalbraith  bailed  a  hansom  and  rattled  sway  to  hia 
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The  next  morning,  having  been  relieved  from  her  embarrassing 
penniless  condition  by  a  post-office  order  from  Fanny,  enclosed  in  an 
effusive  letter,  full  of  dismay  and  sympathy,  Kate  sallied  forth  to 
leave  a  note  she  had  written,  requesting  an  interview  the  following 
morning  at  Mr.  Wall's  office,  intending  to  assure  herself  that  he 
had  arrived  the  previous  night. 

Her  note  to  Galbraith  had  cost  her  much  thought.  The  "  replv 
wire,'*  as  it  is  familiarly  termed  in  busy  offices,  did  not  reach  her 
till  seven  o'clock  the  evening  before ;  and  she  decided  to  enclose  the 
telegram  as  it  was,  which  she  did,  merely  saying,  "  Tins  moment 
received.    Yours,  with  many  thanks,  K.  T.** 

She  felt  a  joyous  feeling  of  relief  at  being  able  once  more  to  walk 
boldly  forth,  and  this  buoyancy  carried  her  lightly  and  rapidly  to 
her  destination. 

She  was  recognised  by  the  clerk,  who  sat  in  a  sort  of  wooden 
cage  near  the  door,  where  he  noted  down  the  entrances  of  the 
seekers  of  justice  or  injustice,  and  he  paid  her  inmiediate  and  polite 
attention. 

*^  Note  for  Mr.  Wall,  madam  ?  Certainly,  it  shall  be  given  to 
him  directly  he  arrives." 

"  I  am  told  he  was  to  return  last  night." 

**  Unfortunately  he  is  detained  at  Dieppe  by  a  severe  cold,  and 
fears  he  cannot  travel  till  Monday." 

"  I  am  very,  very  sorry  for  every  reason  ;"  and  Kate  felt  almost 
choked  with  a  lump  that  would  rise  in  her  throat. 

"  Will  you  step  in,  madam,  and  speak  to  Mr.  Wreford  ?" 

"  No,  thank  you  ;  it  would  be  of  no  avail." 

She  turned  away,  all  her  buoyancy  gone — everything  seemed 
:igain6t  her.  Five  pounds  lost,  and  another  costly  week  in  London 
probably  before  her,  while  her  presence  was  so  sorely  needed  at 
Pierstoffe.  She  felt  too  much  cast  down  to  face  the  long  walk  back, 
so  she  took  refuge  in  an  omnibus. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  a  rather  wearisome  day  under  any 
circumstances,  but  doubly  so  in  a  small  temporary  London  lodging. 

Kate  was  half  amused,  half  angry  with  herself  for  the  sort  of 
disappointment  she  had  f»\t  at  the  non-appearance  of  Galbraith  on 
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the  pre'vioiu  day.  She  waa  natiir&llj  aiudons,  tbongh  not  rery 
hop«fut,  about  hex  five  pounds ;  bnt  over  and  above  thia  motive 
she  would  have  been  tbank£nl  iat  the  seasonable  break  in  the  de- 
pressing monotonj  o£  the  day,  which  his  presence,  and  perhaps  a 
Uttle  argament,  vonld  have  afforded. 

Today  he  would  not  of  coune  come.  Hen  like  him  generallj' 
went  awaj  somewhere  to  avoid  the  sepulchral  aq»ect  of  a  London 
Sabbath.  Moreover,  a  Sunday  visit  implied  a  certain  degree  of 
intimacy. 

"  To  be  sura,"  thought  Eate,  aa  she  tied  on  her  bonnet  before 
going  to  church.  "  our  acqaaintance  is  altogether  exceptional — a 
sort  of  byway  not  amenable  to  the  roles  that  govern  the  turnpike- 
roads  of  good  society." 

She  walked  some  distance  to  heat  a  celebrated  preacher,  and 
tben,  as  the  weather,  though  not  wet,  was  dull  and  chill  and  misty, 
resigned  beraelf  to  remain  indoors,  made  np  a  bright  Gre,  and 
drawing  a  low  folding-chair — the  only  tolerably  comfortable  seat 
in  the  room — near  the  betrth,  Mlected  the  toughest  book  of  those 
provided  by  Tom  Beed's  kindly  thought,  and  settied  herself 
for  a  few  hours'  reading.  But  her  attention  was  not  quite  so 
Bteady  as  she  expected  ;  she  caught  herself  listening  to  the  pass- 
ing vehicles,  which  were  few  and  far  between,  alQiough  she 
had  quite  made  np  her  mind  that  Galbraith  would  not  come  on 
Sunday. 

Half  an  honr  had  hardly  passed  thus,  when  something  drove  np 
very  rapidly  and  stopped  suddenly.  Then  an  impatient  rap  with 
the  diminutive  knocker,  which  lounded  on  the  thin,  unseasoned 
wood  more  like  "tiie  woodpecker  tapping  on  the  hollow  beecli 
tree  "  than  the  regulation  "  thonder-daps  "  which  "  Jeames  "  used 
to  discharge  upon  aristocratic  entrances  before  bells  had  super- 
Kuded  knockers.  The  next  moment  Oalbraith  was  bidding  her 
"  Good -morning." 

"  Could  not  manage  to  come  up  here  yesterday  till  it  was  later 
than  you  might  have  liked,"  he  began,  drawing  a  chur  opposite 
her  as  she  resumed  her  seat,  making  himself  quite  at  home,  to 
Kate's  amusement ;  yet  her  amusement  was  tinged  with  shades  of 
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compassion  and  regret.  "I  did  not  get  your  not«  till  nearly- 
twelve  o'clock  yesterday,"  continued  Galbraith.  "  I  stayed  at  the 
club  till  after  the  last  delivery  the  night  before,  and  began  to 
think  you  had  changed  your  mind,  and  were  going  to  cast  me 
adrift.  However  your  note  explained  all,  short  as  it  was.  I  have 
received  very  few  letters  from  ladies  in  my  life,  and  I  have  always 
understood  that  brevity  is  not  their  characteristic,  but  yours  was 
literally  but  three  words." 

"  Yet  it  told  you  aU  that  was  necessary,"  said  Kate,  smiling. 

"  Very  true.    Well,  when  I  got  down  to  H the  inspector  was 

gone  away  somewhere,  and  I  had  to  wait  some  time.  He  was  vcr^- 
glad  to  get  the  number  of  the  note,  and  said  he  thought  they 
might  manage  it  now.  That  is  literally  all  I  have  to  tell  you, 
Mrs.  Temple." 

"  Thank  you  very  much."  Then  af  t«r  a  little  pause,  she  added, 
*^  Of  course  I  must  give  some  reward  ;  there  will  be  somothiug 
to  pay  ?" 

"  A  mere  trifle.  The  police  are  paid  for  their  work  by  Govern- 
ment, and  I  dare  say  you  contribute  quite  enough  in  the  sliape  of 
taxes  towards  their  maintenance." 

There  was  a  pause — neither  knew  exactly  what  to  say  next, 
though  their  hearts  were  full  enough. 

**  And  are  you  off  on  Tuesday  ?"  asked  Sir  Hugh  at  last. 

^'  No.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  find  the  solicitor  I  wanted  to  see  docs 
not  return  till  Monday,  and  "  (with  a  sigh)  "  he  may  not  return 
even  tlien.  So  I  have  not  a  very  lively  prospect  before  me  ;  and  I 
want  so  much  to  return." 

"  It  is  very  annoying,"  said  Galbraith  sympathisingly,  though  a 
subdued  smile  lit  up  his  eyes.  "  However,  I  hope  you  will  have  as 
little  as  possible  to  do  with  lawyers  and  law." 

*^  I  am  on  the  brink  of  a  lawsuit,  I  believe,"  replied  Kate,  urged 
by  she  knew  not  what  impulse  to  approach  the  deep  but  nan*ow 
gulf  between  them,  of  which  her  companion  was  so  unconscious. 

"  Well,  pull  up  before  you  are  absolutely  over,"  said  Galbraith 
earnestly.    "  I  was  once  very  near  going  in  for  one  myself." 

"  Why  did  you  not  ?"  she  asked,  gazing  away  into  the  fire. 
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"  Because  I  got  what  I  wanted  without  it." 

"  I  will  give  up  mine  oa  the  same  terms,"  retorted  Kate,  with  t 
tho^^htf  al  Rmile.  "  Perbnps  m;  adveiBary  may  come  to  some  ac- 
commodation, as  it  ie  termed.  Tell  me,  have  you  ever  fauad  asj 
trace  of  the  lady  you  were  in  search  of?" 

"  What  lady  ?"  sBltEd  G  alhraith.  looking  puzzled. 

"  Perhaps  I  am  indiscreet  in  alluding  to  the  subject ;  bat  in  a 
letter  I  once  wrote  for  you,  yon  made  some  enqniriesi  about  your 
uncle'n  or  some  relation's  widow," 

"  Tcs.  yes,  of  courao.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  her 
as  a  la<1y.  You  mean  Mrs  Travors.  No  :  we  can  find  no  trace 
of  her  whatever.  It  is  Tery  curious,"  he  continued  musingly,  "  the 
tiay  she  has  vanished.  I  mean,  I  cannot  account  for  her  rejection 
of  my  offers  ;  it  is  not  in  keeping  with  what  I  imagine  the  cha- 
lactcr  of  her  class." 

"  What  was  her  class  ?" 

"  Tradespeople  ;  at  least,  I  heard  she  was  niece  or  relation  to  a 
man  who  used  to  supply  old  Travcra  with  fishing-tackle.  I  think 
Tr.ivers  took  the  lodgings,  where  he  met  her,  through  him.  She 
was  .laughter  to  the  woman  of  the  house.  Whether  she  acted  as 
scrv.tnt  or  not,  I  do  not  know  ;  at  any  rate  she  fascinated  my  de- 
liiilerl  relative  ;  but  if  the  right  will  had  not  turned  up,  she  should 
have  liad  a  tussle  ifor  the  property." 

''  Do  yon  imagine  she  will  ever  try  to  disturb  your  possession  of 
it  ?"  asked  Kate,  leaning'  forward  to  replace  a  piece  of  coal  which 
had  fallen  from  the  fire. 

"  No  ;  that  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  will  could  not  be 
upset :  but  I  confess  it  is  very  hard  lines  for  her  to  be  sent  adrift 
upon  the  world  without  a  rap,  after  living  in  Inxnry  toe  a  few 
yt-ars." 

"  It  seems  cruelly  unjnst." 

"  It  does."  returned  Galbiaith  thonghtfally ; "  and  I  always  fancy 
pnor  old  Travers  must  have  fonnd  out  some  wrongdoing  of  hers  to 
induce  him  to  make  so  groat  a  change  in  his  intentions.  My  own 
idea,"  he  went  on,  asif  speaking  to  himself,  "is  that  there  was 
something  going  on  between  her  and  that  cleA." 


^ 
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**  What  clerk  ?"  asked  Kate  quietly. 

**  Ford,  the  manager.  He  knew  her  before  her  marriage — knew 
her  well,  from  what  he  has  admitted  to  me  ;  and  there  was  always 
something  devilish  queer,  a  sort  of  sentimental  kind  of  restraint  in 
his  tone  when  speaking  of  her,  that  suggested  the  notion  that  all 
was  not  right.  Then  there  was  the  five  hundred  pounds  bequeathed 
to  Ford  in  the  first  will,  and  never  mentioned  in  the  second.  I 
think  it  is  all  very  suspicious  I" 

'*  What  do  you  suspect  ?"  said  Kate,  rising  and  taking  a  paper 
screen  from  the  chimneypiece  to  shade  her  face. 

"  Yarious  delinquencies,"  returned  Galbraith,  with  a  grim  smile. 
**  Perhaps  they  agreed  to  marry  and  share  the  money  after  the 
poor  old  fellow's  death.  If  such  a  thing  came  to  his  knowledge — 
and  a  stray  letter  or  a  moment's  incaution  might  betray  them — 
such  a  will  as  Travers  left  would  be  the  best  sort  of  revenge." 

"But  have  they  married — this  Mr.  Ford  and  your  friend's 
widow  ?"  asked  Kate. 

"  No— not  that  I  know  of ;  though  they  may.  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve Ford  to  be  as  ignorant  of  her  whereabouts  as  he  pretends. 
They  may  have  married  privately,  but  in  any  case  I  do  not  think 
either  can  disturb  me,  I  hope  you  are  as  safe  to  win  your  cause, 
whatever  it  may  be,  as  I  am  in  my  possession  I" 

"  I  should  expect  any  wickedness  from  a  woman  base  enough  to 
plan  marriage  with  another  during  her  husband's  lifetime." 

"  Well,  it  is  only  my  supposition,  Mrs.  Temple,  and  you  must 
remember  her  perception  of  right  and  wrong  was  no  doubt  much 
less  delicate  and  acute  than  that  of  a  woman  of  your  class.  It  is 
absurd  to  attribute  the  feelings  and  motives  of  our  grade  to  those 
in  a  lower  strata." 

"  *  My  class,'  *  our  grade,' "  repeated  Kate,  turning  her  eyes  full 
upon  him.  "  What  difference  is  there  between  your  cousin's  wife 
and  myself  ?    I  keep  a  small  shop — ^I  let  lodgings " 

"  With  as  fatal  a  result,"  put  in  Galbraith,  an  unusual  sparkle  of 
fun  gleaming  in  his  eyes.    The  remark  was  irresistible. 

"  Hush,  hush  I"  returned  Kate  good-humouredly,  pleased  at  the 
lightness  of  his  tone.    "  We  have  agreed  to  forget  all  temporary 
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inaanities ;  but  why  should  not  this  Udy — well,  this  young  woman 
— not  posBCBB  ft«  keen  a  Henae  of  honour  as  you  credit  me  with  ?" 

"  Because  it's  not  natural.  She  img;fat  be  honest  enough  to  keep 
from  any  wrongdoing  during  her  hnsband's  lifetime,  but  not  have 
the  delicacy  to  resist  planning  what  would  do  him  no  aotnal 
material  harm.  It  is  the  associations,  the  habits  of  life,  the  tone 
of  every  one  and  everything  around  that  makes  a  gentlewoman 
what  she  is,  or  ought  to  be." 

"  '  Ought  to  be'  ia  well  put  in,  Sir  BngL  Does  natore,  which  is 
after  all  the  groundwork  for  our  embroideries — forgive  a  profes- 
sional illostration — does  nature  count  for  nothing  ?  The  true 
kindly  instincts  of  the  heart — and,  remembei,  the  highest  good 
breeding  is  but  the  outmrd  and  visible  sign  of  this  inward  grace- 
will  often  make  the  hnmblest  woman  act  with  both  delicacy  and 
tact.  Have  yon  never  met  with  absolute  vnlgaiity  in  high  places  ? 
And  let  me  assure  you,  though  you  choose  to  im^ne  me~I  scarce 
know  what — my  people  are  and  were  wluit  I  am,  shopkeepen,  not 
on  a  large  scale." 

"  1  do  not  care  what  they  were.  I  only  know  yon  look  like  a 
princess  very  slightly  disgoimd."  As  Oalbraitii  eaid  this  he  leant 
his  amu  upon  the  table,  looking  straight  at  her,  pleasantly,  frankly, 
but  not  in  the  least  like  a  loTar. 

"  I  claim  to  he  mors  than  a  princess,  whatever  my  faults  may 
he,"  returned  Kate,  speaking  softly  as  if  to  herself.  "  I  claim  to 
be  a  true-hearted  woman." 

A  silence  ensued,  which  botli  felt  to  be  dangerous,  yet  Qalbraith 
dared  not  speak.  At  length  Kate's  thoughts,  having  shot  along 
some  curiously  interwoven  lines  of  association,  inddealy  stopped 
on  the  topic  of  Galbraith's  antagonism. 

"  But  why  have  yon  so  strong  an  antipathy  to  this  woman — this 
widow  ?" 

"  I  certainly  had  a  very  strong  antipathy  to  her." 

''  Had  ?"  repeated  Kate.    "  Is  it,  then,  passed  by  ?"  - 

"  Well,  yes ;  one  generally  feels  more  amiable  to  a  defeated 
enemy." 

-'  Trae  ;  still,  why  did  yon  hate  her  ?    Did  ihs  iojuie  yon  ?" 
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"  She  did.  She  extinguished  the  hopes  of  my  whole  life,"  re- 
tamed  Galbraith  earnestly.  ""  Travers  always  led  me  to  suppose 
I  was  to  be  his  heir,  and  I  had  perfect  trust  in  his  justice.  He  was 
as  cold  and  dry  and  hard  as  a  piece  of  granite,  and  he  was  a  gentle < 
man  of  the  same  blood  as  myself ;  if  it  did  not  sound  absurd  to 
talk  of  sympathy  (I  have  picked  ap  the  word  from  you,  Mrs. 
Temple)  between  two  such  men  as  Travers  and  myself,  I  should 
say  there  was  a  good  deal.  I  really  felt  like  a  son,  or  rather  a 
younger  brother,  towards  him.  If  he  had  come  to  grief,  I  would 
have  shared  my  last  shilling  with  him ;  not  as  a  mere  duty,  for  I 
owed  him  that  much,  but  gladly  ;  and  then  to  find  him  throwing 
me  over  for  a  mere  bit  of  vulgar  prettiness,  a  girl  nearly  young 
enough  to  be  his  grand-daughter — ^not  even  a  gentlewoman ! — at 
his  age ! — 1.  never  felt  so  disgusted,  by  Heaven  !  I  was  as  much 
cut  up  at  having  my  respect  for  the  old  man  destroyed,  as  at  seeing 
my  prospects  go  overboard.  Nor  do  I  believe  Travers  would  ever 
have  been  so  unjust,  so  unlike  himself,  if  a  strong  pressure  had  not 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  I  think  his  ultimate  action  proves 
that  ho  found  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  was  anxious  to  atone. 
Still  he  must  have  had  some  strong  reason  for  disinheriting  tlie 
wife  ;  and  they  lived  peacefully  together  to  the  Iai>t.  That  is  the 
strangest  part  of  the  story,"  added  Galbraith  thoughtfully. 

**  It  is  indeed,'*  said  Kate,  who  had  listened  with  avidity  and  a 
beating  heart  to  this  long  speech — unusually  long  for  Galbraith — 
and  now  only  forced  herself  to  speak,  lest  her  silence  should  per- 
mit him  to  wander  from  the  subject.  "  I  cannot,  indeed,  wonder 
at  your  hating  this  obnoxious  woman.*'  She  was  unconscious  of 
the  earnest,  appealing  gaze  she  poured  into  his  eyes  as  she  spoke, 
but  it  riveted  his  attention,  and  swept  the  wicked  widow  and  his 
wrongs  out  of  his  thoughts.  "  Still,"  urged  Kate,  speaking  soft 
and  low,  "  she  may  have  been  innocent  of  any  intention  to  harm 
you.  She  might  have  been  very  poor  and  desolate,  as  I  think  I 
Kuggestod  to  you  once  before,  and  poverty  is  more  terrible  than 
you  can  know — i-eal  poverty.  When  your  kinsman  asked  her  to 
bu  his  wife,  she  knew  nothing  of  you  or  your  hopes ;  she  may 
jiuvor  have  influenced  him  against  you.    Are  you  sure  that  in  your 
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anger  yon  did  aothing  to  offend  thia  Mc.  Traven  ?"    How  Btruige 
it  was  to  speak  thus  of  her  dead  husband  to  her  foe  I 

"  Why,  yea.  I  certainly  wrote  a  letter  on  the  apnr  of  the  mo- 
ment which  could  not  be  exactly  pleasant  to  him  or  the  female  on 
whom  he  had  been  pleased  to  bestow  his  name.  But  I  don't  regret 
it ;  I  should  do  the  same  thing  agiun.  However,  he  did  not  like  it, 
for  he  never  replied,  and  I  only  beard  vagne  reports  of  him  for  the 
next  two  or  three  years.  Then  came  the  news  of  his  death,  and  of 
that  infamous  first  will  The  widow  wrote  me  an  insolent  letter 
throngb  her  solicitoM,  offering  me  a  third  of  the  property  as  a  free 
gift ;  but  the  idea  of  being  under  an  obligation  to  her  for  what 
ought  to  have  been  my  own,  was  more  than  I  conld  stand,"  and 
Galbraith,  warming  n-ith  his  subject,  started  up  as  if  to  pace  the 
room  ;  but  its  narrow  Umita  forbade  that  favourite  exercise,  so  he 
resumed  his  seat,  and  listened  attentively  to  his  companion's  words. 

'*  It  was  not  such  an  ilhheral  oCer  after  all,"  she  was  saying 
thonghtfully, 

"  I  grant  that.  It  was  more  ;  it  was  rather  an  extraordinary 
offer,  and  meant  to  keep  me  quiet ;  for  I  fancy  she  knew  the 
second  will  txixted,  or  feared  I  might  find  a  flaw  in  the  first.  Of 
course,  had  I  agreed  to  accept  her  terms,  I  could  have  made  no 
move  again-st  her  under  the  first  will ;  and  no  one  could  have  fore- 
seen that  a  curiouH  accident  should  have  led  Ford  to  discover  the 
second  one.  Fortunately  he  was  an  honest  man,  or,  rather,  rational 
enough  not  to  risk  a  felony,  so  he  handed  it  over  to  my  solicitors 
or  her  Rolicitors,  and  it  was  alt  right." 

'■  For  yon — yes !  Then  the  sum  of  your  opinion  is,  that  this 
Mrs.  Travers  strove  to  alienate  your  benefactor's  affections  from 
you  ;  was  found  ont  in  Eome  disgraceful  intrigue  ;  was  ready  to 
bribe  you  to  silence,  and  to  destroy  the  will  made  by  hei  husband 
under  the  influence  of  his  jnat  indignation  against  her  ?" 

"  Yes ;  that  is  a  tolerably  accurate  outline." 

■'  Never  say  again  that  you  are  an  unimaginative  man.  Sir  Hugh 
Galb[uith,"  said  Mrs.  Templa  slowly,  in  an  altered  voice.  "You 
have  built  up  an  ingenious  theory  on  very  small  foundation." 

"  Perhaps  ao.    I  confess  this  woman's  disappearance  has  puzzled 
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ms.  Sometimes  I  think  it  showa  that  she  ia  all  right,  with  more  in 
her  than  I  gave  her  credit  for.  Sometimes  I  think  her  keeping  oat 
of  my  waj  a  eonfesaion  of  guilt ;  still  I  don't  like  to  think  of  her 
being  in  want  or  difGeultj.  And,  bj  Jots,  I  will  find  her !  But  I 
mnat  hare  bored  jou  with  m;  affairs,  Mrs.  Temple.  One  of  the 
pririlegea  of  friendship,  yon  know  !  I  can't  tell  how  it  is,  bnt  I 
think  I  talk  more  to  yon  than  to  any  one  else." 

"  I  am  interested  in  your  story,  Sir  Hogh  ;  that  is  the  leason. 
Bat  I  tell  yon  candidly  I  am  diapoaed  to  take  sidea  with  the  widow 
Bgunst  you." 

"  That  of  noursa.  Ton  are  always  in  opposition.  Still  I  fancy 
I  am  right  in  the  main.  I  have  heaid  traits  of  Mrs.  Travers — 
email  indications  of  the  onrrent,  that  show  she  is  grasping  and 
selfish  and  mean.  She  cannot  be  so  pntty  either  I  Ford  said  she 
had  reddish  h^,  and  of  conree  she  was  bad  style." 

"  I  suppose  she  was,"  aaid  Kate  composedly  ;  "  but  if  she  were 
to  make  any  attempt  to  disturb  you  ?" 

"Oh,  I  should  fight  every  inch  of  ground.  If  my  whole  fortune 
went  in  law,  she  shonld  have  none  of  it." 

"  Would  yon  tasiBt  a  ju«{  claim  ?" 

"  It  could  not  be  just,  yna  see.    Nothing  ooold  upset  the  last 

will." 

Kate  sighed. 

"  I  have  been  trespassing  on  you  nnconscionably,"  said  Oalbraith. 
"  The  ahades  of  evening  are  dosing,  and  I  had  better  go.  If  yoa 
admit  me  to-morrow,  I  will  promise  not  to  prose  about  myself." 

"  To-monow,"  returned  Eate  dreamily.  "  Are  yon  coming  to- 
morrow ?" 

"Tes,  of  course,"  eried  Galbroith  boldly,  though  for  half  a 
second  he  had  hesitated  whether  he  shonld  say  so,  or  ask  permission 
to  come.  "  I  hope  to  bring  you  your  money  to-morrow.  When  is 
this  solicitor  of  yonrs  to  return  ?" 

"  To-morrow,  I  hope,"  said  Kate  with  a  sigh. 

**  I  suspect  you  will  be  in  the  down-belows  until  yon  see  bim." 

"  And  perhaps  after,"  she  said,  smihsg.    "  Qood-hye,  Sir  Hugh." 

"  The  fight  will  be  a  bitter  one,"  thought  Kate,  as  she  sat  oloue 
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after  her  tea.  "  Bat  I  am  bound  to  cany  it  through.  In  justice 
to  myself  I  must  show  that  my  poor  husfaand  never  for  a  momeat 
doubtedme.  I  nonderif  Sir  Hugh  Qalbraith's  friendBhip,"— even 
in  her  thonghts  she  emphasised  "friendship," — "will  stand  the  test 
of  discovering  my  identity  with  '  the  female  to  whom  his  cousin 
waa  pleased  to  give  his  name  I'     Will  not  the  snmptitions  winning 

of  his well— regard,  be  my  crowning  iniqnily  ?    Oh,  Hugh  I  I 

do  not  want  to  rob  you  of  what  ought,  indeed,  to  be  your  own." 

But  Monday  brought  no  Mr.  WaU,  nor  Tuesday,  nor  Wednesday : 
nevertheless  they  brought  Hugh  Qalbraith  with  ahnoet  undevi- 
ating  regularity  to  the  commonplat»  little  cottage,  which  was  a   < 
corner  of  paradise,  though  an  nneasy  paradise  to  him. 

Kate  felt  a  little  worried  by  his  visits.  She  felt  she  onght  not 
to  allow  them  ;  but  she  was  an  exceedingly  unconventional  woman, 
and  a  fearlesH  one.  MoMover,  she  waa  interested  in  her  visitor. 
She  did  not  acknowledge  it  to  herself,  bat  she  would  have  missed 
him.  There  was  a  subtle  pleasure  to  her  in  the  sense  that  she  was 
charming  to  him ;  that  Kat«  Temple  was  thus  revenging  the  in- 
juries of  Catherine  Travels.  Yet  she  did  not  intend  any  craelty, 
any  real  revenge. 

"  When  he  knows  who  I  am,  he  will  find  the  knowledge  mffi- 
cicntly  repulsive  to  give  me  no  more  trouble,"  she  thought ;  "  and 
if  he  is  brought  to  confess  that  he  did  Mra.  Travers  injustice,  he 
may  agree  to  reasonable  airangementa  with  Mrs.  Temple. ' 

It  waa  very  strange  to  have  him  sitting  there  familiarly  with  her 
by  the  fireside  in  the  dnsk  of  the  October  evenings,  just  as  tie 
might  have  sat  with  her  in  her  more  stately  home  had  he  come 
back  from  India  on  good  terms  with  her  husband.  No,  not  exactly. 
Hugh  Oalbraith  would  never  have  permitted  his  eyes  and  voice  to 
speak  the  language  tbey  often  did — friendship  notwithstanding — 
had  he  known  her  as  hia  cousin's  wife  ;  and  aa  she  thought  so,  her 
heart  leaped  up  in  a  great  throb  of  delight  to  know  that  she  was 

It  was  very  strange  to  be  thns  swept  by  the  eddy  of  her  hfe's 
current  into  this  still  pool  for  an  instant's  rest  before  she  was 
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hurried  on  again  into  the  rapids.  Strange,  hut  also  delightful — 
more  delightf al  than  she  confessed  even  to  herself.  But  then  it 
was  only  an  instant's  lulL    It  must  not,  should  not,  last  longer. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

The  only  result  of  Mrs.  Temple's  daily  visits  of  inquiry  to  the 
office  of  Messrs.  Wall  and  Wref  ord  was  the  promised  communica- 
tion from  Captain  Gregory,  enclosing  a  letter  of  his  late  f athcrs 
mth  his  signature,  which  she  placed  carefully  with  the  documents 
Tom  Reed  had  left  her  for  Mr.  Wall's  information.  Kate  felt 
greatly  tempted  to  proceed  to  Doctors*  Commons  and  compare  the 
writing  with  that  upon  the  will,  but  she  feared  to  take  any  step 
without  either  Reed's  or  Mr.  Wall's  knowledge.  She  therefore 
strove  to  possess  her  soul  in  patience  till  the  moment  for  aciion 
came* 

Tom  wrote  also.  He  had  paid  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  tho 
remains  of  his  chief,  and  hoped  to  be  in  London  within  another 
week.  So  far  there  was  a  slight  movement  in  her  enforced  stag- 
nation. At  last,  on  Thursday  morning,  when  she  had  gone  down 
to  the  office  more  mechanically  than  hopefully,  she  found  good 
tidings.  Mr.  Wall  had  arrived  the  night  before,  had  been  at  the 
office  that  morning  for  half  an  hour,  had  read  his  letters,  and  left 
word  that  he  would  be  happy  to  see  Mrs.  Travers  the  next  day  at 
eleven.  (She  had  left  no  address,  not  liking  to  acknowledge  that 
she  bore  a  feigned  name  at  her  lodgings.) 

This  sudden  fulfilment  of  her  long-delayed  hope  sent  her  back 
to  her  temporary  abode  somewhat  tremulous,  wifh  a  curious  con- 
fusion of  thought  seething  and  bubbling  round  one  central  idea. 
**  To-morrow  I  am  to  lay  the  first  charge  in  the  mine  that  is  to 
shatter  Hugh's  fortunes  I  Will  he  ever  accept  the  fragments  back 
from  the  hands  that  wrought  the  mischief  ?" 

She  felt  that  in  her  present  mood  she  could  not  meet  Galbraith, 
so  purposely  made  a  long  detour  in  order  to  reach  her  lodgings  after 
his  usual  hour  for  caUing. 
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''  The  gentlcmaa  boa  been  bore,  ma'ajm,"  said  tbe  Undlady,  u 
■be  opened  the  dooi.  ''  He  was  very  sorry  to  mias  jon,  and  asked 
to  come  in  and  write  a  note  :  it'a  on  the  table." 

Kate  walked  in,  looked  at  it,  and  then  atirred  tbe  fire,  took  off 
her  bonnet  and  wraps,  and  even  folded  them  up  with  mechanical 
neatness,  before  she  opened  tbe  miBaive.  How  would  thia  atnught- 
forward,  rather  rigid  nature  ju^e  her?  Would  she  not  seem 
falxe  and  double-dealing  in  his  eyes  ?  Would  not  his  idea  of  bis 
cousin's  widow  be  confirmedby  the  Une  of  conduct  sbe  bad  adopted? 
What  did  he  write  about  ?  Perhaps  to  say  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
town  and  t<bould  not  see  her  again.  She  hoped  bo  ;  it  would  be 
better  and  wiser.  She  opened  tbe  note,  and  coloured  with  plea- 
sure  to  find  bet  conjcctut«  wrong. 

"  So  sorry  not  to  find  yon, '  ran  the  epistle,  in  large,  ugly,  bat 
legible  writing;  "for  I  cannot  call  to-morrow.  Obliged  to  mn 
down  to  see  my  sister  at  Richmond ;  but  hope  to  call  tbe  day  after 
with  some  intelligence  of  your  five  pounds.  I  trOBt  yoa  haV0 
cau^hi  the  lawyer  At  last,  and  found  all  rig]i[. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"HuoH  Galbraith." 

Something  bad  been  begun  below,  and  bad  been  carefully  obli- 
tcriitcd.  She  had  to-morrow,  then,  perfectly  clear  for  her  interview, 
and  for  refiectiou  afterwards  ;  but  the  day  after  she  would  see  bim 
for  the  last  time  as  a  friend,  probably  for  the  last  time  in  any  char- 
actor.  Soon  be  would  be  a  bitterer,  probably  a  more  contemptuons, 
foe  than  ever.  And  then  tbe  thought  arose— ought  she  to  see  him 
again  ?  Would  it  not  be  wiser  and  kinder  to  avoid  any  further 
interviews  ?  She  blushed  to  think  she  had  not  hitherto  avoided 
tliL-ni  as  she  ought — she  might !  Well,  now  she  would  check  tbe 
culpable  weakness  ;  she  would  be  firm.  IE  it  wore  possible,  after 
her  interview  with  Mr.  Wall  the  next  day,  she  would  leave  town  on 
Saturday,  and  send  a  few  lines  of  polite  acknowledgment  to  Gal- 
braith. Of  the  lost  five  pounds  they  had  almost  ceased  to  speak. 
She  felt  it  was  now  but  an  excuse  for  meeting.  Not  altogether 
blinded  by  bis  tolerable  assumption  of  friendliness,  Kate  had  h 
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yet  formed  but  ■  faint  ides  oC  the  depth  and  reality  of  Galbraith'a 
pMtdon  fot  her.  In  trDth,  though  mature  in  soma  ways,  especiallj 
in  B  genial  mellowness,  Teanltiag  from  richnesa  of  nature  rather 
than  the  ripening  of  time,  Kate  was  only  learning  the  a  B  c  of  Iotb. 
As  yet  ahe  did  not  ignite  recognise  the  diraction  in  which  her  own 
feelings  were  drifting.  The  ice  of  an  nncongenial  marriage  closing 
over  the  warm  cnrrents  of  her  heart  kept  it  pare  and  free  from  all 
the  false  min^-li^  shadows  of  the  real  dei^,  but  ready  to  receive 
the  fullest,  deepest,  moat  indelible  impression  of  the  true  god  once 
he  either  smiled  or  frowned  apon  her. 

As  to  her  lorer,  vhaterer  chance  of  recovery  he  might  have  bad 
before,  the  last  week  of  qniet,  delicions  interconrse  had  utterly- 
swept  away ;  and  with  all  the  force  of  his  will  be  resolved  that 
nothing  hut  ber  own  resolnte  rejection  of  him  should  Eepa.rate 
them.  Her  past  might  be  donbtfnl — he  felt  certain  she  could  ex- 
plain everything.  That  any  shadow  of  dishonour  should  ever  dim 
those  frank,  fearless  eyes,  he  would  not  for  a  moment  believe. 
Whatever  was  in  the  past  or  future,  the  spell  of  her  presence  had 
struck  the  imprisoned  fountain  of  youth  and  joy  that  had  so  long 
lain  congealed  in  the  dark  recesses  of  his  soul,  and  all  the  world 
was  changed  to  him. 

Having  fully  determined  to  explain  eTerything  to  Mr.  Wnll,  and 
arrange,  if  poBsible,  to  leave  town  the  next  day  without  seeing 
Qalbraith,  Kate  started  to  keep  her  appointment.  It  was  nearly 
two  years  since  she  had  gone  into  that  well-remembered  room,  with 
a  suppressed  sensation  of  bitter  wrath  and  defeat,  to  place  the  will 
that  laid  her  fortunes  low  in  the  hands  of  the  lawyer,  and  now  she 
was  taking  the  first  step  towards  the  recovery  of  her  rights  with 
feelings  not  a  wbit  lees  painfnL 

"  Well,  Urs.  Travers,"  said  Mr.  Wall  a  little  stiffly,  "  this  is  a 
very  nne^ipected  visit  indeed.  I  thought  yon  had  disappeared 
altogether." 

"  And  you  are  not  the  least  glad  to  see  me  ?" 

She  took  the  lawyer's  wrinkled  hand  as  she  spoke,  smiling  with 
pleasant  reproachfulness. 
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"  I  confeBB  I  should  bare  been  better  pleued  had  yon  treated 
me  with  more  confidence,  of  which  I  flatter  my«elf  I  am  not  unde- 
serving,"  replied  Mr.  Wall,  risiblj  relaxing. 

"  Yoa  deserve,  and  7011  hare  mj  confidence,  my  dear  air.  I  know 
you  are  displeaaed  at  my  concealing  my  abode  from  yon." 

"  I  am,  and  natarally.  Nor  was  it  jndiciona  to  hare  for  your  sole 
confidant  a  young  man — a  yonng  man  of  attractive  manners  and 
appearance,"  he  interrnpted. 

"  Instead  of  one  older,  certainly,  bnt  similar  in  otber  respects." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  lady,  that  vill  not  do,"  retomed  Ur.  Wall,  smiling 
in  spite  of  himself,  so  sweetly  and  brightly  was  this  morsel  of  trana- 
parent  flattery  offered. 

"  Well,  well,  Mr.  Wall,  let  us  speak  Mrioosly.  I  am  going  to 
tell  yon  everything — everything — nnder  the  seal  of  confesnoo. 
Had  you  known  my  abode  yon  wonid  have  penecnted  me  to  accept 
Sir  Hugh  Galbraith's  splendid  offer  of  three  hundred  a  year,  wonld 
you  not  ?" 

"  I  certainly  wonld  have  urged  yonr  acceptance  of  it,"  be  re- 
turned, entrencbing  himaalf  behind  his  profeauonal  manner  once 

"  Well,  yon  see  I  have  escaped  Oiat  by  concealing  my  where- 
abouts," resumed  his  client.  "  Moreover,  my  chief  reason  for 
biding  it  was  to  save  yon  the  sbock  yon  would  have  probably  felt 
had  you  known  that  I  had  made  np  my  mind  to  keep  a  shop,  in- 
stead of  adopting  any  genteelet  method  of  earning  my  bread." 

"  A  shop  I"  echoed  Mr.  Wall,  infinitely  snrptised,  not  to  say 
horrified.  "  My  late  respected  friend  and  client's  name  over  a 
shop  !" 

''  Considering  that  yon  believe  your  respected  client  capable  of 
leaving  the  wife  he  professed  to  love  unprovided  for,  penniless,  to 
biittle  alone  with  the  world,  yon  have  no  right  to  exclaim  at  any 
honest  use  I  may  put  his  name  to,"  said  Eate  very  quietly.  "  Bnt 
as  I  have  a  higher  opinion  of  him  than  yon  have,  and  never  will 
believe  that  be  was  guilty  of  the  cruel  will  you  accept,  I  pre- 
served the  respect  due— yon  would  say  to  his  name,  I  say  doe 
to  his  natural  prejudicva — and  did  nol  put  his  name  over  my 
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■hop," — t,  little  psuae,  an  ucli  vmile  u  abe  pioDoiinced  tbe  ob> 
iitmoiu  void.  "  Naj,  more,  Mr.  Wall ;  I  dropped  the  nama 
■Itogethet." 

"  HaTS  yon  been  living  under  a  false  nnme,  then  ?"  anked  Mr. 
Wall  dijly,  in  a  tone  which  implied  the  higheet  moral  disapproba- 
tion, and  not  only  exptessed  hia  real  feeling,  but  was  a.  quid  pro 
quo  for  the  ton«  of  quiet  rebuke  Bba  bad  adopted,  and  which 
nettled  the  orthodox  lawyer,  as  abowing  too  high  a  spirit  of  in- 
dependence for  a  woman,  and  a  poor  woman  to  boot.  Mr.  Wall 
was  a  very  good,  honest  man,  but  thoroughly  imbaed  with  the 
"  leapectabili^  woisbip  "  which  pemdei  bo  Ut^  and  bo  valunble 
a  section  of  English  life.  He  flattered  himseLE  that  he  bad  the 
piesnmptooos  yonng  widow,  Who  was  after  all  reduced  to  h«r 
original  notbingnera  by  hei  bnaband's  eccentrio  will,  at  his  foot, 
morally,  by  tbe  admission  she  bad  jnst  made.  "Yon  bsve  been 
liring  nndei  a  false  name,  then  ?" 

"  Precisely,"  ahe  replied,  looking  straight  into  his  eyes,  with  an 
expression  he  did  not  quite  like,  and  Tery  different  from  the  smile 
that  played  upon  her  softly- cuired  lips. 

"  And  may  I  ask  if  yon  consider  such  a  proceeding  respectable  ?'' 

"  I  really  never  thonght  about  it,"  sbe  said,  slightly  raising  tier 
eyebrows.  "  I  don't  suppose  you  tbink  so.  Onr  habits  of  thought 
aie  no  doubt  widely  different.  At  any  rate,  I  adopted  the  nnme 
of  Temple,  and  started  in  the  Berlin-wool  and  fancy-work  line. 
Ton  see,  my  intercourse  with  poor  Mr.  TraTets  developed  my 
commercial  faculties,"  ahe  went  on  rapidly.  "  I  established  myself 
at  the  little  seaside  town  of  Pierstoffe  ;  and  I  have  succeeded 
fairly.  I  determined  to  wait  there  in  bumble  independence  until 
Z  could  find  some  evidence  on  which  to  found  an  attempt  to  upset 
the  will  that  robbed  me.  I  have  found  it,  and  I  am  come  to  lay  it 
before  you." 

As  she  spoke  she  drew  forth  a  paper,  in  wbich  sbe  bad  nritten 
as  shortly  as  possible  an  account  of  Tom  Beed's  interview  with 
Poole  ;  tbe  expert's  opinion  ;  Captain  Gregory's  assertion  that  tbe 
will  bis  father  signed  must  have  been  executed  before  the  10th 
of  March,  and  drawing  tbe  lawi'er's  attention  to  the  great  iniiv.o. 
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babilitf  that  another  totally  different  will  bad  been  mode  within 
ten  days  of  that  drawn  oat  by  Gregory.  This  abe  placed  upon 
his  desk. 

"  You  are  really  s  wonderful  woman,  Mrs.  Travers,"  (aid  Mr, 
Wall,  irith  a.  sort  of  reluctant  admiration.  "  Before  I  look 
at  this,  may  I  ask  who  supplied  the  capital  for  yoni  nndor- 
talting  ?" 

"  I  did,  myself.  You  know  Sir  Hugh  Oalbroith  could  not  claim 
mj-  jewels.  I  have  been  completely  on  my  own  tesonrces  ;  and  I 
owe  no  man,  or  woman  either,  anything." 

Strange !  in  that  office  she  could  speak  of  GalbraitL  with  some- 
thing of  her  old  enmity. 

The  lawyer  applied  himself  to  the  memoranda  she  had  handed 
him.  without  another  word  :  even  in  the  eyes  of  respectability,  a 
woman  who  can  make  money  is  free  of  this  world's  blame, 

Kate  sat  very  patiently  while  her  adviser  perused  her  statement 
Blowly ;  oh,  how  slowly  !  She  even  forced  herself  to  lake  up  a 
morning  paper  which  lay  on  the  ofBce  table,  that  Mr.  Wall  might 
feel  himself  at  liberty  to  take  his  time.  But  she  did  not  follow 
the  arguments  of  the  leader  with  much  attention.  She  kept  re- 
peating to  htrscif,  "  I  must  not  he  cast  down  by  anything  he  stiys ; 
he  nill  be  sure  to  decry  the  value  of  this  information."  She  kept 
Tci-y  still,  just  speaking  the  eicact  words  necessary  to  answer  an 
occasional  question. 

At  last,  after  what  seemed  a  whole  hour  of  suspense,  Mr. 
Wall  laid  down  the  paper,  stared  for  a  moment  or  two  across  the 
room  at  vacancy,  then,  putting  hia  hands  in  his  pockets,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  This  is  very  curious,  very  I"  Kate  refrained  from 
Bjnjaking,  although  he  was  looking  to  her  for  words.  "I  suppose  il 
st'i  Liis  to  you  proof  positive  that  the  will  under  which  Sir  Hugh  - 
Galliraith  takes — is  a  foi^ry  ?" 

"  Presumptive,  at  any  rate.    What  does  it  seem  to  yon  ?" 

"  Well — "  long  drawn  out — "  strongly  presumptive,  but  not 
conclusive ;  far  from  conclusive.  Has  Mr.  Reed  seen  this  man 
Poole  ?— seen  him,  I  moan,  on  this  subject  ?"  tapping  the  paper. 

'-  No.  He  rather  fears  opening  it  up  to  Poole,  who  is  a  silly  soil 
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of  man,  and  still  in  the  offic*.    I  anppoae  I  must  aay  Hugh  Gal- 
hraith's  office." 

"  I  mnet  see  him.  Though  I  do  not  with  to  encourage  &nj  faJee 
hopes,  Mrs.  Travers,  this  matter  most  be  looked  into." 

After  some  pertinent  queBtioning  and  discmgion,  from  which 
Kate  gathered  that  the  dij  old  lawyer  was  moie  favourable  to  ber 
views  than  she  had  dared  to  hope,  he  obserred ;  "  It  would  be 
folly  to  open  np  the  snhjeot  without  securing  ample  proof,  for  it 
will  be  a  coctly  battle.  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  jnstice  is  a 
coatly  commodity." 

"It  is ;  but  in  this  oanse  I  am  prepared  to  sacrifice  all  I 
postesa." 

"  And  snppose  yon  are  beaten  ;  how  afterwards  ?" 

"  With  this  and  these,"  holding  ont  her  hand  and  then  tonchiag 
her  brow,  "  I  shall  never  starve."  Then,  after  a  moment's  pauEe, 
"  bat  we  mast  not  stir  openly  till  we  are  certain  of  victory." 

"  %Vhen  does  yonr  friend,  Mr.  Beed,  return  ?" 

"  On  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  next,  I  am  abnoet  sure." 

"  I  think  I  ahall  wait  for  him  baSore  I  take  any  step  ;  he  is  a 
ahrewd  fellow,  as  well  as  I  remember,  and  remarkably  interested 
in  yon." 

"  He  is,"  retamed  Kate,  smiling  at  the  suspicion  of  her  adviser  a 
tone.  "  He  has  taken  up  my  cause  almost  as  warmly  as  if  it  wei-e 
his  own." 

"  No  doubt,  no  donbt,"  said  Mr,  Wall  dtyly,  "  I  shall,  then, 
have  an  able  and  willing  assistant  in  him.  Meantime,  I  shall  look 
over  these  papers  quietly  this  evening  at  home  ;  and  I  think  I 
should  like  to  see  you  to-morrow,  when  I  have  digested  the 
pabulum  you  have  brought  me.  Can  you  call  about  the  same 
time?" 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Wall  j  and  if  yon  are  not  likely  to  want  me  any 
more,  I  think  I  shall  return  to  Pierstoffe  to-morrow  afternoon." 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure.  How  do  you  manage  Mont  your  shop  when 
you  ate  absent  ?" — a  Uttle  emphaais  on  "  shop." 

"  I  have  a  very  capable  assistant," 
**  Well,  it  was  a  curious  idea  to  adopt  that  line  of  busineiv." 
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Eate  smiled. 

'■  HoweTBr,"  continued  Mr,  Wall,  "  there  ii  no  reBsoa  why  you 
ahonld  not  return  to-moirow.  I  wish  to  see  joa  o&lj  because  I 
wish  to  give  yon  a  more  careful  opinion  than  I  can  offer  after 
such  a  cunoi;  glance  at  your  case  ;  and  I  am  moat  anxioue  to 
pKvent  your  eiciting  yooTseU  with  unfounded  hopes.  These  will 
cases  are  moat  difficult,  moet  doubtful ;  and,  you  see,  your  adver- 
sary is  in  poKsession.  "  However,"  rising  in  token  of  dismissal, 
"  I  am  sincerely  interested  in  you,  Mrs.  Travers,  though  perhaps 
not  so  ardently  as  your  friend  Mr.  Beed,  for  I  acknowledge  you 
have  been  hardly  dealt  by ;  still,  if  I  could  have  matters  arranged 
as  L  should  wish,  I  would  not  have  Wa  Hugh  Galbraith  disin- 
herited either.  I  always  loolrad  upon  him  as  Mr.  Travera's  adopted 
son— a  fine,  honontable,  well-conducted  young  man  !  and  if  yon 
change  plac«a  with  him,  the  hatdship  will  be  Bbifted  to  his 
ahoulders." 

"  I  think  with  yon,"  retomed  Kate  very  earnestly.  "  Believe 
me,  my  motive  is  not  to  rob  Hugh  Oalbraith,  but  to  right  myself. 
But  when  I  succeed,  my  dear  sir,  I  shall  trust  to  yonr  good  offices 
to  niake  a  juster  division  between  us  than  will  then  be  legally 
possible.    Yon  know  my  theory " 

"  There,  there,  there,"  interrupted  the  lawyer ;  "  just  as  I 
thought ;  on  this  slender  suggestion,  rather  than  evidence,  you 
think  you  have  the  property  in  your  hand  again  I  And  pray  what 
is  your  theory  ?" 

"  I  am  not  quite  so  sanguine,  I  assure  you,"  said  she,  smiling  j 
"  though  I  confess  to  believing  that  at  the  other  side  of  a  range  of 
difficulties  we  shall  find  success.  As  to  my  theory,  I  believe  my 
late  husband  did  make  a  second  will,  and  one  far  more  just,  pro- 
bably providing  well  for  me,  but  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  property 
to  Hugh  Galbraith ;  and  it  is  for  this  that  the  present  will  has 
been  substituted." 

"  But  by  whom,  my  dear  madam,  by  whom  ?  There  is  not  a 
soul  interested  in  the  matter  save  yourself  and  Sir  Hugh." 

"  That  is  just  what  we  must  And  out,"  replied  Kate.  She  conld 
not  bring  herself  to  reveal  her  true  convictions  to  that  dry  old 
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lawjer.  fill*  ««■  alwajn  to  uilinined  of  achtotrlc^dcf  Ford'i 
feelintpi  tow&rJA  iter,  it  se«med  sach  a  lowering  of  bei<etf.  "  But 
I  mnrtt  not  k«ep  70a,"  she  added  lutilf ;  and,  bidiiuig  Mr.  Wall 

goorl-moming,  ibe  walked  ilowly  down  B Street,  settling  her 

plana  in  her  own  mind.  Tbete  was  a  train  to  Stoncboron^h  at 
1,20,  which  wonld  ouLle  her  to  catch  a  little  sleepy,  local  one  to 
PiontofTe  at  five,  and  bo  she  wonM  be  mdv  for  a  qaiet.  peaceful 
Bunday  at  borne,  witbont  any  chance  of  a  diftctbing-,  irritating 
Tint  from  Hugh  Galbnith,  whote  aombre  eyen  had  of  late  ac- 
quired Buch  a  variety  of  exprcEsion,  and  had  begun  to  produce  an 
effect  upon  herself  she  conld  neither  account  for  nor  resist.  Small 
chance  indeed  of  eror  meeting  him  on  any  terms  again.  Soon  he 
would  be  plunged  into  trouble  enongh  to  olilitcrato  any  fanciful 
notionn  about  ber>clf.  And  then  when  be  knew  all !  She  would 
not  try  to  imagine  hin  poJi-iiblo  condition  of  mind. 

Coming  back  to  the  preEent,Kate  remembered  she  bad  pat  a  list 
which  Fanny  bad  sent,  of  dirers  and  gnndry  articlt^.t  required  for 
the  "  Itazaar,"  in  her  pocket,  and  she  would  now  go  on  to  the  City 
and  procure  them,  so  that.  iiTtcr  her  inten-iew  with  3Ir,  Wall  the 
next  day,  she  should  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  diivc  to  the  train. 
She  accordingly  made  her  way  to  Holbf^rn,  and  took  "  onmibua  " 
to  Chcapsiide. 

It  woH  past  four  o'clock,  and  already  dusk,  when  Kate  neand 
her  abode.  She  felt  weary  and  utterly  cast  down.  True,  Ur. 
Wall  WiiH  on  the  whole  less  unfavoarsble  than  Hhe  ventured  to 
hope ;  true,  she  would  be  to-morrow  in  her  safe,  quiet  home  ;  still 
her  native  buojiancy  Boomed  to  have  deserted  her.  Aa  she  walked 
ratlicr  itlowly  alons,  kIio  turned  over  in  her  mind  the  terms  in  which 
Hho  wi>ul<l  write  to  Hugh  Galbraith.  Her  note  must  bo  friendly, 
neither  too  warm  nor  too  cold;  slightly  playful,  she  thongbt, 
would  bo  buNt.  Hci'O  a  hansom  daubed  by  ;  the  occupant  glanced 
through  tho  window,  stopped  the  driver,  descended,  and  paid  him 
liHHtily  ;  tiu'ning  in  the  opposite  direction  from  whenco  he  came, 
ho  wan  HiHiodily  face  to  face  with  Mrs  Temple,  who  had  lacognised 
the  toll,  Htvaitibt  figure  directly  ho  had  spruug  to  the  gronnd. 
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"This  IB  a  bit  of  good  fortnns  for  an  nnlticky  fellow,  u  I 
genei'&llj'  &m,"  said  Galbraith,  raiaiag  his  hat  and  BpealdDg  with  a 
degree  of  aiumation  that  fonnerlj  was  veij  anuBual  to  him.  "If 
I  had  not  been  looking  this  side,  I  should  have  driven  on  to  jour 
lodgings  and  missed  jon  again." 

"  I  thought  yon  were  to  be  at  Bichmond  to-day,"  said  Kate, 
wbaae  composure  was  Hevercly  tried  by  hia  nnezpected  appearance, 
the  colour  coming  np  in  hei  pale  cheek,  and  then  leavii^  it  paler 
than  l>efoTe. 

"  My  aiatei  writes  to  me  to  go  to-morrow  instead,  so  I  have  ran 
up  to  see  yon  to  day,"  returned  Galbraith,  walking  on  beside  her, 
his  eyes  riTeted  on  her  face  for  a  few  unguarded  seconds. 

"  And  I  suppose  there  in  no  news  of  my  purse  ?"  said  Kate 
quickly. 

"  None,  I  am  sorry  to  say  ,  to  fact,  I  have  come  to  tell  you  there 
is  nothing  to  tell."  Oolbraith  twisted  bis  moustaches  and  smiled 
as  be  Bpoke. 

"  It  is  a  long  way  to  come  for  nothing,"  exclaimed  Kato  in- 
cautiously, and  wished  immediately  she  bad  aot  spoken,  though 
Hugh  only  remarked — 

"  Fof  nothing — j'oa." 

A  few  minutes'  silence,  and  thoy  were  at  Mrs.  Temple's  lodging. 
Galbraith,  without  woiting  for  any  invitation,  followed  her  in  very 
deliberately. 

"  Dear,  dear,  your  fit«  ia  near  out,  ma'am,"  cried  the  landlady, 
as  she  threw  open  the  door  of  the  little  front  parlour.  "I  will 
bring  a  few  sticks  and  make  it  bum  up  in  a  jifToy." 

"  Do,  Mrs.  Small,"  said  Kate,  a  chill  feeUng  striking  through 
her  with  a  visible  shiver.    "  I  am  cold  and  tired." 

The  landlady  lit  the  gas,  and  bustled  away. 

"  You  look  tired  and  pale,"  said  Galbraith,  advancing  to  the 
hearth-rug,  and  leaning  his  elbow  on  the  mantelpiece,  while  be 
);azed  kindly  and  gravely  upon  her.  "  1  suppose  I  ought  to  leave 
you  ?"  He  spoke  with  the  curiona  familiarity  which  had  grown 
up  between  tbcm. 

"  You  may  stay  awhile  if  you  like,"  she  relumed  in  the  same 
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tone,  and  ni^ied  to  the  words  bj  a  strange  relnotonce  to  part  with 
him  all  at  onc«,  without  a  little  more  talk,  perhaps  a  last  argument. 
The  return  of  Mrs.  Small  and  the  lighting  up  of  the  fira  were  a 
Masooabla  diversion ;  and  while  the  operation  was  in  progress 
Kate  looeened  h«r  cloak  and  took  off  her  bonnet  with  the  easy, 
graceful  natnislnesa  that  was  one  of  her  great  charms  in  Gal- 
braith's  ejea,  seating  herself  in  her  fsTourita  low  chair,  her  hands 
clasped  upon  her  knee,  withoat  once  looking  in  the  glass  to  see  if 
her  hair  was  rongh  or  Rmooth. 

"And  yon,"  began  Oalbiaith,  drawing  a  cbaii  opposite — "  have 
you  seen  this  absentee  lawyer  of  yonrs  yot  ?" 

■•  Yes ;  I  have  had  a  long  interview  with  him  to-day." 

"  Hence  these — not  tears,  bnt  pale  cheeks  ?"  said  Galbraith. 

"  No,  indeed  ;  my  interview  was  leas  cmshing  than  I  feared-" 

"  That  is,  yon  are  nnoouraged  to  go  to  law  ?" 

"  Almost." 

"  If  it  is  '  almoat '  only,  take  my  advice  and  don't." 

"  Your  advice  1    7ou  are  not  much  of  a  lawyer,  Sir  Hugh." 

"  Perhaps  not."    A  pause  followed. 

"  Do  you  know,"  resumed  Galbraith,  *'  It  was  only  a  week  yes- 
terday since  I  m«t  yon  at  H ." 

"  Only  a  week  1    It  seems  a  year  ago,''  said  Kate  droamily- 

"  It  does,"  he  returned ;  "  and  it  seems  two  or  thtee  since  I 
looked  op  and  met  your  murderous  gknce  the  first  day  you  were 
good  enough  to  write  a  letter  for  me  at  Fierstoffe-" 

This  was  dangerous  ground,  and  Kate  determined  to  lead  away 
from  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  How  can  yon  persist  in  snob  absurdity !  It  was  a  sickly  fancy 
of  yours  that  I  looked  murdoronsly  at  you.  Why  should  I  ?— you, 
a  stranger  I  had  never  seen  in  my  life  before." 

"  It  was  no  fancy,  Hrs.  Temple !  I  shall  never  forget  your 
look,  and  I  have  seen  something  like  it  since  in  your  eyes." 

"  There  is  no  use  in  aigning  with  you,  I  know,  on  that  subject 
Pray,  do  you  ever  feel  any  inconvenience  from  your  arm  now,  Sir 
Hugh  ?' 

"  No  ;  it  is  all  right  when  I  do  not  think  of  it    But  sometimes 
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when  I  do,  I  hesitate  about  using  it ;"  and  he  atretohed  it  oat  and 
bent  it.  "  And  when  are  ypa  to  be  relearad  from  tout  solitude 
here,  and  restored  to  joai  pretty  little  partner  and  Mrs.  Mills  ?" 

"  I  am  not  perfectly  sure  jet ;  not  till  I  see  the  lawyer  to-mor- 
row :  bat  soon,  I  am  snie.  By-the-way,  Sir  Hogh,  yoa  had  better 
give  me  the  inspector's  name  aitd  address,  that  I  may  send  him 
mine  at  Fierstoffe,  in  cose  he  should  rocorer  my  money." 

"  I  can  do  that  for  yoa.  It  is  jnst  possible  he  might  not  like  to 
give  yoa  your  own  except  throngh  me." 

"  Will  you  do  this  for  me  then  ?" 

"  I  will" 

"  Are  yoa  going  to  make  any  stay  in  town  ?"  she  asked  next,  to 
break  the  silence. 

"  My  movements  are  rery  uncertain.  I  find  my  friend  Upton  is 
going  into  yonr  neigbbonrhood  next  week.  He  is  going  to  atfty 
with  Lady  Styles,  who  is  some  relation  of  his." 

"  Oh,  indeed  1"  in  a  rather  dissatisfied  tone ;  "  and  are  yon  to  be 
of  the  party?" 

"  No,  I  am  not  invited.  I  snppose  I  shall  drift  away  back  to 
the  very  tamble-down  home  of  my  fathers,  if  no  good  reason  arises 
for  staying  in  the  sonth." 

"  And  have  yon  given  up  all  idea  of  g<nng  into  ParUament  ?" 

"  Far  from  it,  but  I  have  postponed  that  project.  Next  year  I 
shall  think  of  adding  myself  to  the 'obstmotives,' as  I  think  I 
heard  you  once  say,  Mrs.  Temple." 

"  I  hope  yoa  will  not  I  I  do  hope  not  I"  ahe  exclaimed.  "  Yon 
really  must  look  about  you  and  read,  and  convince  yonrself  that  it 
is  a  terrible  waste  of  time  and  strength  to  attach  yonrself  to  the 
Conservative  faction.    It  is  impossible  to  stand  atilL" 

"  la  it  not  rare  to  meet  so  decided  a  democrat  as  yoa  are,  ISxa. 
Temple,  among  women  2" 

"  I  do  not  know ;  and  I  do  not  think  I  am  what  is  generally 
conaidored  a  democrat— that  is,  I  am  mora  disposed  to  raise  up 
than  to  pull  down." 

She  spoke  carelessly,  without  the  earnestness  and  animation  she 
usually  displayed  when  discussing  any  b^  that  interested  her. 
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GolbiiLith  noticed  this,  and  persisted  with  his  snbject,  fearii^  tUal 
if  Bny  long  panee  ensued  he  wonld  be  compelled  to  leare  her. 

"  And  how  far  down  would  you  extend  yoni  raising  sjstem  ?" 

"  To  anf  depth  where  hnmon  life  eiciste." 

"  And  then,  when  all  ue  masten,  how  would  the  work  of  the 
WOTld  go  on  ?" 

"  Ah,  Sir  Hugh,  jron  ask  that  becAuse  yon  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  think !  Obedience  is  not  th«  Tirtne  of  the  ignorant. 
Who,  in  all  dangerous  or  difficult  expeditions,  bears  hardship  nnd 
priTatton  best  ?  Who  is  the  moat  subordinate,  submitting  chvcr- 
fnlly,  for  the  sake  of  discipline,  even  to  regolations  the  wisdom  of 
which  he  doubts  ?    The  cultivated  gentlemsn." 

"  Yes,  that  is  trne  enough ;  but  in  ordinary  life  cnltivated  gen- 
tlemen would  not  Ik  satisfied  with  rough  labour — ploughing  fields 
and  making  nulways;  and  we  mint  have  hewen  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water." 

''  By  the  time  all  men  are  wrought  up  to  snch  a  pitch  we  Hh.ill 
have  found  some  substitute  for  hard  manual  labour,  which,  by  the 
way,  has  nothing  in  it  degrading;  and  God  knows  we  are  at  so 
great,  BO  enormous  a  distance  from  even  a  decent  platform  of 
education  and  habit — I  mean  among  our  lower  clasiujs — that  the 
most  rigid  Tory  among  jou  might  safely  give  a  helping  baud 
without  fearing  that  a  day  of  disabling  cultivation  will  arrive  too 
soon.  But  it  is  always  the  same.  I  suppose  when  slavery  began 
to  die  out  in  England,  the  Galbraitha  of  that  day  (I  suppote  there 
were  G.tlbiaiths  then)  thought  the  country  was  going  to  the  dogs, 
and  that  law,  order,  property,  were  endangered." 

Galbraith  smiled. 

"  Still,  if  men  are  raised  to  a  higher  state  of  intelligence  and 
cultivution,  they  will  demand  political  power,  and  we  know  what 
that  h  in  the  liands  of  the  multitude." 

"  Xot  a  cultivated  multitude,"  she  replied  ;  "  we  have  never  seen 
that.  I  do  not  think  you  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  natural 
common  sense  of  Englishmen.  Besides,  I  have  a  sort  of  dim 
notion  tliat  political  rights  are  an  education  in  themselves ;  a  sense 
of  responiiibility  maksG  a  man  think — teaches  him  wlf-iespeot.    It 
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ft  child  IB  ioi  ever  in  lesding-atringB  he  cannot  leam  tw  Bumd  alone. 
The  Fcenoh  were  in  leading-strings  all  the  hnndreda  of  jean  of 
tbeir  national  life,  till  the  supreme  moment  when,  with  mature 
passion  but  childish  intellect,  thej  burst  their  bonds,  and  gare 
Europe  a  picture  awful  and  horrible  enough,  but  not  worse  than 
might  have  been  logically  expected." 

"  Ton  think,  then,  that  we  ought  to  have  no  political  priTilaged 
beyond  those  o£  onr  Ubourera  and  artisans  ?" 

"  My  ideas  are  crnde,"  said  Kate  thooghtfnlly  ;  "  but  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  key  to  the  real  pontion  of  what  is  termed  the  rnling 
class  was  given  to  us,  more  than  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  in  the  sentence, '  He  that  is  chief  among  yon,  let  him  be  be 
that  doth  serve.' " 

"  Ton  are  quite  original,  Bto.  Temple  I" 

"I  wish  I  could  think  so,"  she  said,  smiling;  "but  I  don't  sup- 
pose I  ever  had  an  original  idea  in  my  life.  My  highest  attain- 
ment is  to  understand  other  people's  ideas.  However,  I  have  not 
converted  you — I  con  see  that,  nor  do  I  expect  it ;  but  I  should  be 
plc!ised  if  I  could  persuade  yon  to  beUevo  there  ate  two  sides  to 
the  Conservative  question.  Tour  opinions  are  of  some  importance, 
mine  have  none,  except  to  myself." 

"  I'm  not  quite  such  a  pig-headed  fellow  aa  yon  imagine,"  returned 
Galbraith,  laughing.  "I  shall  not  bind  myself  hand  and  foot  to 
any  leader  ;  but,  thoagh  I  do  not  like  to  see  the  people  oppressed, 
as  loni;  as  I  live  I  shall  do  my  best  to  keep  them  in  their  place." 

''  'What  is  their  place  ?"  asked  Kate.  "  Would  you  go  bock  to 
the  caste  system  of  Egj'pt  ?" 

But  Galbraitli  had  gained  his  point.  He  had  drawn  her  ont  to 
talk  and  smile  with  animation  and  interest ;  and  odious  as  political 
women  generally,  indeed  always,  were,  there  was  a  simple  sincerity 
about  Mm.  Temple's  opinions  that  made  them  not  only  bearable, 
but  pleasant  to  listen  to.  He  did  not  pursuQ  the  subject  "'You 
have  great  facihties  for  studying  politics.  I  remember  you  take 
in  lots  of  newspapers  at  Fierstoffe.  By  the  way,  how  decs  Miss 
Leo  got  on  without  you  ?" 

"  Very  badly,  I  imagine,  which  makea  me  bo  impatient  at  being 
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kept    SD   long  here ;    and  I   miss  ber  much  1      Wo    are    great 

friends." 
"  Yes  ;  yon  gave  me  that  idea.    Do  you  never  qnarrel  ?" 
"  Xo ;  do  you  and — who  is  your  great  friend  ? — Colonel  Upton  ?" 

Galbraith  bent  his  head.     "  Do  you  and  Colonel  Upton  ueror 

quarrel  ?" 
"  No ;  but  I  don't  know  how  it  would  be  if  we  were  shut  up  in 

a  small  room  ot  shop  together  all  day,  like  Miga  Lee  and  your- 

Mlfl" 

"  Well,  we  ate  always  good  friends.  To  be  sure,  Fanny  gives 
np  to  me  in  everythii^.    I  am  afraid  I  am  rather  imperious." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are,"  aaid  Oalbraith  gravely. 

"  You  cannot  possibly  know  I"  she  exclaimed  in  soms  aurpriae. 

"  At  any  rata,"  returned  Oalbraith,  "  two  imperious  people  never 
conld  get  on  ;  but  when  I  hear  Upton  say  that  no  such  thing  as 
friendship  exists  between  women  (be  is  a  shocking  heathen,  Mrs. 
Temple),  I  always  think  of  you  and  Miss  Lee.  He  is  equally 
sceptical,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  about  friendship  between  men  and 
women,"  and  Oalbraith  stole  a  glance  at  her  as  be  spoke. 

"  One  doesn't  often  see  it,  I  am  afraid,"  she  said  frankly,  looking 
straight  into  the  fire  ;  "  and  it  is  such  a  loss.  Women  will  never 
be  in  a  right  position  until  hearty,  honest  friendships  with  men 
are  of  everyday  occurrence." 

"  I  am  afraid,  then,  your  right  position  is  a  long  way  oif .  It  is 
all  very  well  to  discuss  opinions  and  exchange  ideas  with  an  old 
woman,  or  an  ugly  one ;  but,"  continued  Galbralth,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  fun  and  admiration,  "  when  one  is  talking  to  a  lovely  crea- 
ture, or  even  a  pretty  girl,  one's  thoughts  are  apt  to  be  distracted 
by  the  beautiful  eyes  that  meet  your  own,  or  the  sweet  lips  that 
contradict  yon  I" 

"Ah,  Sir  Hugh,"  exclaimed  Kftte.  "yon  malce  me  undcrstnnd 
bow  it  is  that  plain  women  have  called  forth  the  deepest,  truest, 
highest  love  !  The  feeling  that  is  always  being  influenced  by  the 
accident  of  personal  gifts  is  ignoble  and  unworthy." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  returned  Galbralth,  "  but  it  is  uncommonly 
natural ;  though  I  will  not  allow  yon  to  set  me  down  as  a  devot(« 
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of  merely  phjfBical  beautj  !  I  oonld  not  care  for  a  beftatifnl  fool. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  believe  a  fool  could  be  beautiful ;  bnt  I  confaaa 
that,  with  me,  friendship  foralovelf,  companionable  woman  would 
very  soon  wann  into  lore — unlesa,  indeed,  I  liad  already  given  that 
love  to  another." 

"  Is  he  waroing  me  that  he  is  provided  with  a  Bsfegoard  ?"  wu 
the  thought  that  flaahod  thioi^h  her  brain  as  he  made  a  slight 
pause,  and  then  resumed. 

"  But  in  that  case  I'donbt  if  I  should  have  even  friendship  to 
spare."  And  as  he  apoke  Galbraith  leant  his  folded  arms  on  the 
table,  bending  his  head  towards  her  with  wiatfnl  eyes  that  set  her 
heart  beating,  and  tamed  her  cheek  pale  with  apprehensioa. 

"It  is  a  vexed  question,"  she  said  coldly.  "Let  us  hope  the 
happy  Bcdutioa  may  be  found  in  the  fntuie  perfection  which  some 
think  our  race  will  reach." 

The  severe  composure  of  her  tone  checked  Galbraith.  He  kept 
silence  for  a  moment,  telling  himself  he  must  not  apoil  his  chance 
by  precipitation  ;  and  she  looked  so  sad  and  qoiet,  and  unlike  her 
own  frank,  fearless  self,  that  a  tender  dread  of  disturbing  her  un- 
necessarily,  held  him  back.  He  was  learning  and  developing  rapidly 
in  Love's  school.  Then  he  would  see  her  again  and  again — and  win 
bis  way  at  last  I 

Meantime  Kate  looked  at  her  watch.  "  I  am  going  to  treat 
you  unceremoniously,  as  an  old  acquaintance,"  she  said,  smiling 
away  the  abruptneaa  of  her  words ;  "  but  I  have  letters  to  write 

"  And  I  have  kept  jou  too  long  from  them,"  interrupted  Gal- 
braith, rising,  but  not  in  the  least  ruffled.    "  I  ahall  see  you  to 


"  You  are  going  to  Bichmond,  are  yon  not  ?" 
"  True  ;  well,  on  Sunday,  then — and  hear  when  you  leave." 
"  It  all  depends  upon  the  lawyer,"  she  returned,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  Good-bye,  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith." 

He  took  the  hand  she  held  out,  pressing  it  close,  tighter  than  ho 
knew,  and  kept  ii,  still  not  daring  to  trust  himself  to  speak.  Eate 
strove  to  withdraw  it,  and  grew  so  deadly  white,  while  she  com- 
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pressed  ber  lips  with  a  look  of  pain,  that  a  sadden  sense  of  comiag 
evil  ftrack  him.  He  relinqniahed  her  hsud.  and  with  a  hasty 
"Good-bye — God  bless  70D  !"  tnmed  quickly  away. 


CHAPTER  YTXTT. 
Kate  wax  astir  early  next  day,  and  having  settled  her  landlady's 
clainte,  started  away  to  deposit  her  luggage  at  the  station  before 
calling  on  Mr.  Wall.  She  also  posted  a  little  note  for  Galbraitli — 
very  short,  saying  good-bye  kindly,  decidedly.  "  But  where  is  the 
use  of  my  decision  ?"  she  reflected.  "  He  is  so  obstinate,  that  un- 
less he  chooses  to  give  me  up  of  his  own  accord,  he  will  come  down 
to  PieTBtotFe  again  !  I  trnst  I  have  impresMd  him  with  the  convic- 
tion that  it  is  useless  to  think  of  me.  I  wonld  not  for  any  con- 
sideration do  him  an  atom  more  mischief  than  I  can  help."  As  she 
thought,  how  clearly  she  saw  him  as  he  looked  across  the  talilo  at 
her  the  eveuiug  before,  and  felt  again  the  thrill  his  eyes  had  Kent 
through  her,  she  was  quite  glad  to  reach  Mr.  Wall's  office,  that  sh« 
might  get  rid  of  the  haunting  idea  of  Hugh  Galbraith. 

Mr.  Wall  had  nothing  different  to  say  from  the  day  before.  Ho 
was  much  impressed  by  the  bearing  of  the  evidence  he  had  been 
studying.  Still,  the  want  of  some  connecting  link,  the  doubt  as  to 
whom  he  should  attack,  made  him  hesitate.  So  the  result  of  Kate's 
interview  with  the  cautious  lawyer  was  the  same  as  befurc.  No- 
thing was  to  bo  done  till  after  consultation  with  Sir.  Bced. 

"  By-the-way,  Mrs.  Travers,"  said  Mr.  Wall,  as  she  was  about  to 
take  leave  of  hira,  "I  wish  you  would  let  me  have  your  version  of 
the  quarrel  or  disagreement  between  yourself  and  Mr.  Travers,  of 
ivhicii  Ford,  as  well  as  I  remember,  made  a  good  deal  at  the  time 
we  were  discussing  this  unfortunate  will,  and  its  possible  cause." 

"  Did  Ford  make  a  good  deal  of  it  ?"  she  replied,  looking  at  him 
earnestly.  "  It  was  a  trifle,  hut  an  unpleaeant  one.  At  tbo  time 
of  my  old  friend  and  benefactor  Mr.  lice's  death,  I  knew  that  his 
grand-daughter,  my  former  plaj'fcllow.  was  loft  in  sore  need.  I  sent 
her  a  sum  of  money,  which  I  conld  well  spare  from  my  ample 
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allowance,  but  I  did  not  think  it  necessaij  to  inform  m^  bnBband. 
Her  letter  acknowledgmg  it  fell  into  Hr.  Tiavera'a  h&nda,  and  he 
vaa  more  annoyed  than  I  could  h&ve  expected.  Ha  was  ill  and 
qaerulouH.  I  fear  I  was  not  as  patient  as  I  ought  to  have  been. 
He  spoke  to  me  as  he  never  apake  befora  or  since — aa  I  would 
rather  not  cemember.  TJufortonatoly  Hi.  Ford  was  wuting  in  the 
back  drawing-room  to  see  Ur.  TiavecB,  while  this  took  place — not 
with  closed  doors,  I  regret  to  aay.  He  overheard,  and  presumed 
afterwards  to  remind  me  of  it.  That  is  the  whole  ettxtj,  and  pray 
remember,  that  for  nine  months  after  that  occurrence  I  waa  Ur 
Travera's  constant,  trnsted  companion.  Believe  me,  Ford  has  his 
own  object  for  dwelling  on  such  a  trifle." 

''  Theu  do  jou  imagine  Ford  had  any  hand  in  aubstitnting  this 
present  will  for  the  true  one  ?" 

''  I  do  ;  and  I  imagine  the  date  of  the  will  haa  been  altered  to 
coincide  with  the  quarreL" 

"  Very  extraordinary,  very  1  A  rather  groundleai  suapicdon,  it 
seems  to  me.    Why  do  you  suspect  him  ?" 

"  Because  I  think  he  wished  to  injure  me." 

"  Injure  you  I  I  never  saw  a  man  more  indignant  than  he  waa  at 
the  injustice  done  you !" 

"  Well,  Mr.  Wall,  yon  must  hear  Tom  Beed  on  that  subject ;  yon 
will  accept  his  opinion  more  readily  than  mine." 

"  I  think  I  always  respect  yonr  opinion.  But  yon  have  not  told 
me  everything  about  the  quarrel  ?  It  ia  so  hard  sometimes  to  get 
hold  of  real  facta." 

"  Do  you  imagine  I  pervert  them  7"  asked  Kate,  as  she  held  out 
her  hand  to  say  good-bye. 

■'  No,  no,"  returned  the  lawyer,  taking  it  cordially.  He  waa 
always  won  over  to  her  by  a  personal  interview,  although  in  her 
absence  the  old  indignation  and  nratb  against  her,  for  having  fooled 
bis  friend  and  cUent,  would  assert  itself.  "  I  have  yonr  address, 
but  I  confess  it  goea  against  me  to  write  to  you  under  your  false 


s  abiding  place  deserves  that  name,  is  very  sweefc 
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Warm  and  tender  wm  the  velcome  which  awaited  Mis.  Temple 
(the  name  eeemed  quite  nataiattoherwhenshe  reached  Pieretoffe) 
It  was  cloBing-time  when  she  arrived  ;  and  as  she  bad  kept  np  the 
fiction  even  to  herself,  that  Mr.  Wall  might  have  changed  his 
mind,  and  aeked  her  to  remain  in  town,  the  had  not  written  to  an- 
nounce her  return. 

When,  therefore,  she  opened  the  paitonr-door,  Fanny  gave  a 
small  shriek  of  joy  andaurprise,  darting  forward  to  hng  her  heartily; 
then  Mills  came  in,  foil  of  motherly  thought  for  her  probable  needs 
of  food  and  test  and  warmth,  aa  the  weather  was  damp  and  raw. 
Kate  felt  all  the  power  that  springs  from  oar  social  instincts — the 
strength  and  wisdom  and  self-control,  and  all  goodness  to  which 
love  and  sympathy  help  na.  She  felt  she  could  face  her  destiny, 
whatever  it  might  be,  with  double,  nay  treble  conrage  and  constancy, 
here  in  her  fortress  ot  home,  and  hearts  dependent  on  her,  than  she 
could  in  the  solitude  of  London,  where  her  one  companion  was  be- 
coming too  necessary. 

*'  Oh,  Kate,  dear  !  how  delightful  to  have  you  back  again  !  I 
felt  so  wretched  when  there  was  no  letter  from  you  this  morning. 
I  fancied  all  sorts  of  things  except  your  coming  bacL  I  am  sure 
you  have  been  worried  to  death.  I  declare  you  look  quite  pale 
and  thin." 

"  I  have  been  worried.  Fan." 

"Now  here  is  some  nice  buttered  toast ;  yon  must  be  perfectly 
dying  for  a  cnp  of  tea  1  When  yon  have  taken  it,  you  mn»t  begin 
at  the  beginning  and  tell  me  everything.  I  never  knew  anything 
half  so  extraordinaiy  and  romantic  as  your  meeting  Hugh  Gal< 
braith.  Have  you  had  any  news  of  the  purse  ?  No  I  I  am  afraid  it 
is  gone  !  And  what  did  Mr.  Wall  say  ?  I  never  hked  him.  he  is  »uch 
i>  stiff  old  thing.  Oh,  by-the-way,  I  had  such  a  nice  lorg  letter 
from  Tom ;  it  came  by  the  midday  delivery.  He  hopes  to  be  in 
London  on  Wednesday  morning,  bnt  he  will  be  so  busy  that  he 
fears  he.cannot  come  down  for  a  week  to  see  me— I  mean  us.  And, 
do  you  know,  he  comes  back  chief  editor." 

"  I  sappose  BO ;  and  wanta  to  install  a  commander-in-chief  as  toon 
as  possible.     Bh,  Fanny  ?" 
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"  Oh,  he  most  not  be  in  a  hurry,"  atncUy.  "  And,  K&t«,  do  yon 
know,  I  had  a  visit  from  that  dreadful  man  to-day  I" 

"  la  it  possible  I" 

"  Yes.  I  felt  frightened  to  death  ;  but  I  shan't  mind  now  yon 
are  here.  I  was  dusting  the  shelveB  about  t«n  o'clock,  when  I 
heard  the  diwr-bell  ring  violently,  aa  if  the  door  bad  been  pushed 
open  with  great  force,  and  when  I  turned  round  there  was  my 
gentleman,  lookiiig  a  shade  more  horrible  than  before  I" 

-'  How  curious  1    What  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  Oh,  be  asked  me  how  I  was,  and  said  I  looked  as  lovely  as  tbe 
flowers  in  May.  Then  be  laugbed  so  impudently,  and  said, '  la  tbe 
missis  at  home  ?'  And  I  said,  very  dignified, '  Do  you  mean  Mrs. 
Temple  ?'  '  Exactly,  precisely ;  Mrs.  Temple  !'  he  said,  in  a  sort 
of  mocking  tone.  '  Well,  sbe  is  away  at  ptewnt.'  Then  be  asked 
when  you  would  be  back,  and  I  said, '  I  really  could  not  telL'  He 
seemed  very  anxious  about  that,  and  said  at  last, '  Do  you  think  she 
will  be  back  nest  week  ?'  And  I  said  '  I  thought  yon  wonld.'  Ana 
then  he  took  oft  his  hat,  and  desired  bis  compliments  to  Urs. 
Temple.    I  fancied  he  put  a  sort  of  emphasis  on  yonr  name." 

"  You  think  he  did,  Fan  I  Depend  upon  it,  then,  he  knows  me. 
Perhaps  be  wants  me  to  give  him  money  ?  I  shall  not  do  that.  If 
any  difficulty  arises  about  my  identity,  I  shall  drop  my  disguise 
Yet  I  want  to  win  my  canse  first.  I  want  to  share  with  Hugh  Gal- 
braith  before  he  knows  he  is  under  any  obligation  to  his  landlady.' 

"  Poor  Sir  Hugh  I  Did  yon  see  him  again— I  mean  af  t«r  you 
met  him  at  H ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  he  came  several  times  about  my  purse." 

Fanny  put  her  head  on  one  side,  and  looked  a  little  miscbievous; 
but  she  did  not  like  to  worry  Kate  just  on  ber  return  home,  especi- 
ally as  she  looked  depressed  and  weary.  Bo,  with  praiseworthy 
self-control,  sbe  kept  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  hoping  that  Kata 
might  unfold  some  more  of  bar  London  adventures.  And  after 
the  revivifying  effect  of  a  cup  of  tea  sbe  did— that  chapter  at  lesst 
which  related  to  her  interview  with  Mr.  Wall.  But  Fanny  listened 
in  vain  for  any  further  scraps  of  information  about  Hugb  Gal- 
braitb.    Kate  named  him  no  mora. 
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"  Whftt  Ml  nnMtisfactoT7  old  wretch  Hr.  Wall  b,  to  b«  sure  I" 
MUd  Faimj  meditatiTely,  irhen  Kate  had  finished  her  recitaL  ''  I 
dmre  isf  he  will  create  all  sorts  of  difficultiea,  jost  to  make  out  that 
be  is  verf  clever  to  get  over  them." 

"  T/ly  succeu  or  failuie  does  not  depend  on  Mr.  Wall,"  eaid  Kate, 
ptuhing  awaf  her  cnp.  "  I  we  mrcelf  how  imperfect  mj  case  looks 
without  some  distinct  evidence  to  fill  up  the  hifttus.  I  do  hope  that 
nun  Tiapee  will  reappear.  I  cannot  help  ima^ning  that  he  has 
fometliiog  to  do  with  Ford,  and  can  give  me  the  information  wa 


Mra.  Temple  lettled  heraelf  qnicklj  to  ber  ordinary  routine,  and 
was  to  all  appearance  mcoe  absorbed  than  ever  in  her  boeinesD. 
For  tlie  variouB  neighbours  and  customers  who  dropped  in  to  wel- 
come her  return,  she  had  a  pleasant  word  of  greeting — a  bright, 
pointed  answer.  She  bore  the  brunt  of  a  heavy  charge  from  Lady 
Btyles,  in  line,  aa  it  were,  that  is  unprepared,  and  foiled  her  lady* 
■hip  with  charming  frankness  and  beautiful  good  breeding. 

"Well,"BaidLady  Styles,  towards  the  end  of  the  encounter,  "lam 
very  glad  you  are  back.  You  always  know  exactly  what  one  wants ; 
not  that  I  have  any  complaint  to  make  of  this  young  lady — you 
are  all  ladies  now,  yon  know.  She  is  very  attentive,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  ;  but  there  is  no  one  like  Mrs.  Temple.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I 
I  wonder  if  you  will  turn  out  a  countess  in  diiiguise,  my  dear !" 

"  I  am  afraid  not,  even  to  oblige  you.  Lady  Styles.'' 

"  What  has  become  of  that  agreeable  young  man  I  bad  t«ii  with 
— ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! — the  evening  Sir    Hugh   Galbraith's  leg  was 

"  He  is  in  IJondon  as  usual,  I  suppose." 

"  Suppose  I  Ah,  my  dear,  that  won't  do.  /  suppose  one  or  other 
of  yon  hear  from  him  every  day  ?     Which  is  it  ?" 

'*  Both,"  returned  Kate,  smiling.  "  He  manages  all  our  bui;i< 
sesa,  and  that  necessitat«s  frequent  correspondence." 

"  And  has  Sir  Hugh  norer  made  bis  appearance  since  t" 

"  I  do  not  think  he  ever  visits  PierstoSe." 

"  Well  BO  much  the  better,"  nodding  her  head  knowingly.    "  IIo 
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was  not  at  all  a  proper  sort  of  imnate  fat  a  handaomo  young  woman 
like  yoQ.  You  are  well  tid  of  him.  To  be  sore,  he  is  not  a  scamp 
like  his  fheud,  my  cousin  Upton.  He  is  such  &  stiff,  stand-off  sort 
of  cteatuie-  I  suppose  he  wouldn't  deign  to  have  the  weskuessea  of 
olher  men.  But  though  Willie  Upton  ia  a  vaurien,  he  is  such  a 
pleasant  fellow,  always  gix>d-humA)DTed,  always  full  of  fun,  that  I 
am  incUoed  to  give  him  ptanaiy  absolution.  I  liope  he  will  get 
longer  leave,  and  coms  down  to  me  next  week.  He  is  such  a  help 
when  the  house  is  full.  But  he  is  op  in  town  with  his  chum,  Sir 
Hugh ;  and  I  think  he  wants  me  to  ask  him,  but  I  will  not.  I  con- 
sider that  man  Galbtaith  behaved  most  tudely  to  me.  He  refosed 
every  invitation  I  sent  him  ;  and  when  I  took  the  trouble  of  going 
upstairs  bete,  to  ask  bow  be  was  getting  on,  be  was  as  glum  and 
taciturn  as— oh,  as  I  don't  know  what." 

''  Yery  rude,  indeed,"  echoed  Mrs.  Temple,  sympathisingly. 

''  I  want  two  skeins  of  floss-silk  and  balf  an  ounce  of  wool  to 
finish  grounding  that  banner-screen  I  bought  here  last  spring. 
Thete,  my  dear,  match  that  yellow  and  green  for  me.  Do  you 
know,  Mrs.  Temple,  your  prices  are  very  high  ?  Lady  Eccleston 
was  spending  a  few  days  with  as  (Lord  Eccleston  is  that  great 
'V\'elah  mine-owner — doesn't  know  tbe  end  of  his  wealth,  they  say ; 
his  grandfather  drove  black  bullocks — yon  know  those  long-horned, 
wild-looking  creatures — to  the  market-town,  and  never  was  married, 
but  they  don't  mind  that  in  Wales) ;  well.  Lady  Eccleston  was 
telling  me  there  is  a  shop  somewhere  in  a  street  near  Holborn 
whore  she  can  get  a  lovely  pattern  and  the  wools  to  work  it,  for 
tive-and-ninepence  or  five-and-ninepence-halfpenny.  Now,  you 
would  charge  eight  or  nine  shillings." 

"I  should  like  to  we  the  pattern  and  the  wools,"  said  Mrs. 
Temple. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  very  fair,' '  Slo.,  Ao.,  Sm. 

Doctor  Slade,  too,  came  to  welcome  the  fair  widow  back. 

"  Seemed  quite  unnatural  not  to  see  your  face  in  the  shop  as  I 
piiHsed  by,  though  you  have  not  lost  much  by  being  away ;  bad 
weather  banished  the  visitors  earlier  than  osnaL    Then  has  been 
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a  tremendoQs  blov-np  at  tbe  Turners'.  The  old  man  has  been 
very  diaaatisfied  with  the  elegant  Mr.  Joaeph.  Hehaa  been  away 
and  imacconnted  for  on  eereral  occaaiona  ;  bnt  about  ten  daja  ago 
a  very  fishy-looking  individaal — s  sort  of  betting-man — swaggered 
into  the  ahc^,  half-drunk,  wanting  Tomer  junior ;  swore  he  owed 
him  money,  and  strnclc  the  old  man  whan  he  attempted  to  put  him 
out  I  There's  been  the  devil  to  pay,  I  can  tell  yon.  Poor  Mrs. 
Turner  had  a  nervons  attack  through  it,  and  yonng  hopeful  has 
never  come  back,  bnt  I  believe  they  know  where  he  ia." 

This  and  much  mora  gosaip  did  the  Doctor  commnnicate,  and 
then  observed  that  Mrs.  Temple  did  not  look  the  better  for  her 
trip  to  town — offered  to  prescribe  for  her,  and,  on  being  smilingly 
refuaed,  took  hie  ahirt-frill,  hia  ruddy,  black-eyed  physiognomy,  his 
formidable  white  teeth,  and  long,  lank  self  away. 

■'Why,  Fanny  dear,  this  nnfortnnate  yonng  Turner  has  evi- 
dently been  Trapes's  attraction,  and  in  some  mysterious  way  he 
has  recognised  yon  1"  eiclaimed  Mrs.  Temple,  as  soon  as  they  were 
alone.  "  The  plot  is  thickening,  I  feel  so  anxious  about  that  man. 
anzioua  to  see  him,  and  yet  fearfnl," 

But  though  Kate  thus  npheld  herself  with  courage  and  com- 
posure, her  heart  behaved  itself  very  differently.  The  strained 
feeling  of  expectation  and  unrest  drove  sleep  from  her  pillow,  and 
her  ordinary  appetite  from  her  meals. 

She  felt  the  deepest  anxiety  to  know  what  line  of  conduct  Mr. 
Wall  and  Tom  wonld  decide  upon  after  tbeir  consultation.  A  few 
lines  from  the  latter  had  announced  his  return,  but  no  more.  Then 
she  felt  Bui-prised,  and  although  she  did  not  admit  it  even  to  her- 
self, disappointed,  that  Oalbraith  had  taken  no  notice  of  her  sudden 
departure,  or  her  little  note.  It  was  quite  wise  and  proper  of  him 
not  to  write  (unless,  indeed,  he  had  any  tidings  of  her  lost  purse), 
but  it  waa  not  exactly  the  style  of  wisdom  she  ahould  have  ex- 
pected from  him.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  of  course,  con- 
sidering the  struggle  pending  between  them,  that  Galbrsith  should 
be  constantly  m  her  thoughts,  but  it  aometimea  troubled  her  to 
find  liow  her  memory  waa  haunted  by  hie  voice,  which,  though 
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deep  and  hartih,  was  far  from  inezpreuive  ;  by  hia  ejes,  which  she 
wondered  she  had  ever  thought  eombre  and  stem  j  by  his  tall, 
gauDt,  but  not  uadignified  figure.  How  mnch  he  had  improved 
since  be  liad  been  carried  into  her  house,  looking  like  death — and, 
above  all,  how  fond  he  was  of  her  I  This  crowning  merit  she  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge,  and  yet  she  scarcely  knew  the  power  it 
gave  him  over  herself.  To  be  loved,  heartily,  honestly  loved  by  a 
man  in  whose  mind  is  no  wavering  or  irresolntion  or  colcolatiou  is, 
to  a  woman  of  Kate  Trsvets's  calibre,  almost  irresistible,  provided 
the  lover  is  personally  presentable,  and  not  beneath  her  in  character. 
Grateful  and  loving  by  nature,  she  coold  not  undervalue  a  gift 
because  it  was  cast  unreservedly  at  her  feet,  as  other  and  lower- 
class  women  would  and  do.  At  first  she  had  been  startled  and 
ofiiended  at  the  abmpt,  and  she  considered  preanmptiioQB,  manner 
in  which  Galbraith  had  aaked  her  to  be  his  wife ;  but  the  way  he 
hud  borne  her  refusal  had  touched  a  sympathetic  chord  in  her 
beart,  and  now  their  long  friendly  conversationa  during  her  London 
loneliness  bad  shown  her  there  was  more  stuff  in  ber  enemy  than 
she  had  given  him  credit  for.  He  was  not  a  cnltivated  nor  as  in- 
tellectual man,  but  he  was  prompt  to  see  his  way  in  whatever 
direction  he  wanted  to  go  ;  resolute  in  purpose,  with  a  controlled 
fire  under  bis  cold  exterior,  that  threatened  not  to  be  quite  so  easily 
managed  as  sbe  once  imagined.  Then  he  was  ho  straightforward  I 
It  made  her  heart  throb  to  think  how  be  would  receive  tbe  intelli- 
gence that  she  had  to  a  certain  extent  played  bim  falsa,  and  won 
his  love  while  she  was  preparing  to  win  his  fortune  too  ! 

What  would  he  think  of  her  ?  If  he  despised  her,  good-bye  to 
love  from  him !  And  though  she  did  not  wish  to  win  it,  how 
should  she  like  to  lose  his  love?  Would  she  ever  find  anything 
like  it  again  ? — so  true,  bo  regardless  of  circnmstonces — the  most 
objectionable  that  could  be  imagined  to  a  man  brimful  of  class 
prejudices  as  Hugh  Galbraith  waa — and  how  was  she  going  to 
reward  bis  affection  ?  Would  he  permit  ber  to  act  Providence  to 
bim,  and  restore  with  one  band  what  sbe  took  with  the  other? 
"  He  must — he  shall  1"  was  generally  the  conolusion  of  her  reverie 

But  this  constant  struggle  in  her  heart  wore  her  spirits,  and  a 
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■ecret  belief  that  Galbraith  would  suddenly  appear  kept  her  on  tha 
alert.  Still  a  sort  of  gentle  humility,  not  always  natural  to  her — ^a 
sort  of  doubt  as  to  the  rectitude  and  wisdom  of  her  own  conduct — 
made  her  most  patient  and  forbearing.  Nevertheless,  Fanny's  true 
heart,  unerring  in  its  instincts,  saw  that  she  was  very  unlike  her- 
self ;  and  when,  at  last,  about  ten  days  after  her  qetum,  Kate  re- 
ceived Tom's  long-expected  report,  Fanny  was  shocked  to  see  how 
pale  she  turned,  and  how  her  hand  shook  as  she  opened  the  letter. 

The  information  contained  in  it  was  to  the  following  effect : 
Tom  Reed  had  seen  Mr.  Wall  inmiediatelyon  his  reaching  London, 
and  had  arranged  a  meeting  with  him  and  Captain  Gregory  (who 
was  sufficiently  recovered  to  travel) ;  they  together  visited  Doctors' 
Commons,  taking  with  them  the  two  signatures  for  comparison, 
and  accompanied  by  the  expert.  The  result  of  a  careful  examina- 
tion was  that  they  considered  Gregory's  signature  false,  Mr. 
Travers's  doubtful,  but  all  agreed  with  C  (the  expert)  that 

Poole's  was  genuine.  "  This,"  continued  Heed's  epistle,  "  is  not  at 
all  what  either  Mr.  Wall  or  myself  anticipated  ;  however,  we  have 
agreed  to  take  an  opinion  on  the  case,  and  will  be  guided  by  it.  I 
have  fortunately  found  out  a  man  who  remembers  seeing  Trapes 
at  the  Keepham  steeplechase  on  the  date  we  want  to  prove,  and 
also  remembers  that  he  was  with  another,  who  answers  to  Poole's 
description.  I  must  get  this  fellow  (he  is  an  occasional  sporting 
corroHpundcnt)  to  go  and  see  Poole  on  some  pretext,  although  I 
cannot  believe  that  Poole  knowingly  signed  a  forged  will.  Time 
will  show,  and  we  must  collect  all  possible  evidence  ;  for  however 
morally  sure  these  small  indications  may  make  u«,  they  are  far  from 
being  proof  positive. 

"  I  nhall  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  run  down  and  see  you  next 
Bain  I'd  ay,  by  which  time  we  may  know  what  course  counsel  recom- 
mcmls." 

**  It  will  be  a  long  uncertainty,  I  am  afraid,"  said  Kate  with  a 
sigh — a  quivering,  anxious  sigh — to  Fanny  who  had  read  the  letter 
over  her  shoulder.  I  only  desire  that,  for  or  against  me,  it  may  bo 
soon  decided." 

^  Oh,  you  must  not  think  of  '  against,' "  said  Fanny,  kissing  her 
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brow  affectionately.  "  It  aeror  can  go  against  any  one  ao  kind 
and  generous  and  gentle  as  70a  ate-  I  really  ebonld  feel  ever  so 
much  happiec  if  you  would  be  just  a  little  crou  and  unieasonablo 
— just  to  relieve  jour  heart,  you  know  I  It's  inhuman  to  be  ao 
quiet  and — and  like  an  angel,  when  I  know  yon  feel  miBerable  and 
broken -hearted.  The  tears  stood  in  Fanny's  eyes  as  she  spoke.  "  I 
know  you  do,"  she  repeated  ;  "  I  haTO  seen  you  angry  and  sad,  but 
never  quite  lite  yon  are  now." 

"  Remrgara  I"  cried  Kate,  laughing  and  returning  her  kiss.  "  I 
will  do  my  best  te  be  disagreeable,  if  that  is  any  comfort  to  you. 
I  am  rather  downhearted  just  now,  but  it  wilt  pass  away,  and  I 
shall  be  myself  again." 


C3HAPTEB  XXXVn. 
TiiF  day  after  she  had  received  Tom's  letter,  Kate's  nerroua  de- 
pression culminated  in  an  intense,  disabling  headache.    She  boie 
up  against  it  bravely  all  the  morning  ;  but  after  their  early  dinner 
she  could  endure  the  shop  no  loiter. 

"  I  think  the  air  might  do  me  good,"  said  she  to  Fanny.  "  I  will 
ask  Mills  to  give  me  a  cup  of  strong  tea,  and  then  I  will  creep  along 
the  beach,  and  perhaps  rest  awhile  under  the  broken  cUff.  It  is  as 
bright  and  almoet  as  warm  as  summer." 

"  Do  so,  dear,"  replied  Fanny.  "  It  is  the  best  thing  for  your 
head,  and  I  feel  quite  independent  of  your  help  in  the  shop,  quite 
self-reliant  ;  equal  to  setting  up  on  opposition  over  the  way." 

It  was  a  St.  Martin's  summer's  day,  one  of  those  brief  smiles 
which  the  departing  season  sometimes  turns  to  throw  back  to  ua 
before  she  is  quite  gone.  The  morning  had  been  thick,  but  to- 
wards noon  the  mist  had  rolled  nearly  away,  leaving  a  (dlvery  haxe 
out  to  sea,  under  which  the  water  lay  blue  and  still,  just  stirred 
with  a  sleepy  ripple,  and  thinly  edged  with  white  where  it  lapped 
the  shore  as  the  tide  stole  in.  Little  birds  twittered  among  the 
brambles  and  bushes  of  the  North  Cliff,  and  the  click  of  the  cap- 
stan come  with  a  mellow  ring  across  the  water  from  a  coal  brig, 
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which  looked  faiiy-like  through  the  faint  mist,  where  the  crew 
were  heaving  the  anchor.  "  This  is  reviTitig,"  thought  Kate, 
thankfully  inhaling  the  briny  air  as  she  passed  the  North  Parade 
houBea,  and  lea-ring  the  path  to  the  coast^nard'a  landing-place  on 
the  left,  kept  along  the  beach  to  where  a  mass  of  fragments  had 
fallen  from  tiie  cliS  above  and  «:attered  themselTea  over  the  Band. 
There  was  a  slight  indentatiOD  in  the  shore  jnat  here,  so  that  many 
of  the  fallen  rocks  were  never  washed  by  the  sea,  even  at  high* 
water,  and  were,  therefore,  more  or  less  covered  with  a  growth  of 
weeds  and  brian,  bnt  the  smaller  pieces  had  lolled  farther  sea- 
ward. Advancing  to  where  the  wavelets  were  stealing  tip  with 
a  soft  caressing  murmur,  Kate  stood  awhile  to  enjoy  the  peace- 
ful beauty  of  sea  and  shy,  then  retreating  a  few  paces,  seated 
herself  on  a  small  piece  of  rock  apparently  broken  from  a  larger 
neighbour  close  to  which  it  lay.  She  drew  forth  a  number  of 
"Household  Word«"  she  had  canght  up  as  she  left  the  house, 
hoping  by  its  help  to  avoid  dwelhng  fruitlessly  on  the  problem  of 
her  own  affairs. 

But  her  thoughts  were  wandering  and  rebellions ;  they  would  not 
occupy  themselves  with  the  page  before  her,  but  kept  darting  away 
to  irrelevant  topics,  presenting  dioramas  of  old  scenes — her  home 
at  CuUingford,  the  German  school  where  she  had  passed  some  busy, 
happy,  materially  nncomfortable  days  ;  her  husband's  death-bed — 
this  came  back  very  vividly. 

She  had  not  eat  long  thns  thinking  or  dreaming  when  she  fan- 
cied she  heard  something  like  a  step,  an  unsteady  step,  stumbling 
among  the  shingle  which  here  and  there  lay  over  the  smooth 
sand.  She  did  not  heed  it  at  first,  concluding  it  was  some  boy 
hunting  for  winkles,  or  one  of  the  fishermen,  most  of  whom  were 
known  to  her.  But  the  step  approached.  With  a  sudden  feel- 
ing of  apprehension  she  turned  to  look,  and  beheld  a  man  of 
middle  height,  with  a  red  nose,  and  small,  fierce,  red-rimmed  eyes, 
a  hat  not  worn  out,  but  though  new,  visibly  bent  in  at  one  side  ; 
a  sort  of  KTcen  shooting- coat,  and  leggings  buttoned  to  the  knee, 
but  buttoned  awiy  ;  a  short  stick  in  bis  hand,  and  ft  short  pipe 
iu    his    mouth,    completed    his    va:y    disiepntable    appearance 
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Moreover,  to  her  diemaj,  Eate  observed  &n  aoBteadmeBB  &boiit 
his  knees,  a  lock  of  severa  wisdom  in  Ma  once  tolerabla-Iooking 

"  Good  heavens  t"  8h«  utd  in  her  heart.  "  It  miiBt  be  Trapes, 
and  he  b  tipayl" 

The  next  moment  he  rueed  bis  battered  hat  with  an  attempt  at 
high-bred  st^le,  and  eiud,  "  I  think  I  have  the  honoot  of  speaking 
to  Mrs.  Traven  ?"  advancing  disagreeably  close. 

"  My  name  is  Temple,"  she  returned  coldly,  bnt  keepii^  a  brave 

"  Oh,  Temple,  is  It  I"  with  a  bnrat  o(  insolent  laaghter.  Then 
suddenly  changing  to  profound  gravity,  he  took  his  pipe  out  of  hia 
mouth,  and  waving  it  in  the  air  gracefnlly,  repeated,  "Temple — 
quite  right  in  one  sense  t  Temple  is  the  correct  thing — shrine — 
nbat  you  call  'em  for  a  beautiful  goddess,  eh  ?" 

Another  sudden  peal  of  laughter,  as  suddenly  turned  into  stern 
g  rarity, 

''  Now,  then,  Mrs.  Temple  Travels,  compliments  being  passed, 
let  us  proceed  to  business — I  say  business  I  Let's  sit  down ;"  and 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  took  the  seat  Mrs.  Temple  had 
just  quitted.  ''  Sit  down,  won't  you,  and  we  can  talk  comfortably 
— lots  of  room,"  he  continned,  drawing  so  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
piece  of  rock  that  he  nearly  toppled  over. 

Kate,  dreadfully  puzzled  what  to  do  or  say,  frightened  at  his 
condition,  yet  not  liking  to  lose  the  chance  of  discovering  what  was 
the  mysterious  link,  if  any,  between  him  and  Ford,  said,  as  civilly 
and  composedly  as  she  could,  "  Thank  you,  I  have  been  sitting  for 
some  time,  and  prefer  standing  now." 

"  Oh,  well,  please  yourself,  Mrs.  Travers  Temple.  Yon  see  I  do 
not  like  to  contradict  a  lady,  bnt  the  last  time  I  saw  you,  you  wei*e 
Mrs.  Travers.    Yes,  you  were." 

''  Where  have  yon  seen  me  ?"  asked  Kate  graoionsly. 

"  At  Hampton  Court,  with  a  young  fellow  called  Reed.  Do  you 
know  Tom  Reed  ?" 

"  I  do,"  returned  Kate  st  once,  seeing  that  the  man  really  recog- 
amed  her. 
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«sa*  tCT-A^  :  loi  an* '  Tr»pw  Kyx^  ii  i*a.i  ^  suii^i    ii3 

!■;■,.*/;:-■?  i«  ;icj*  3  bM  srfT^  .'THi'  »  ^:^.  "m  =  ■tj=. 
■  My  p;;*  »  o-.^. '  atH  bt  t^tda  M-w-jg  ti  isf^re  £=.    -  A  >:^- 

jf.-ji  "si:j?«*i>.:i,  ToslI '.■mcrrt.bn  tiest  if  t  ;x»i  iai  "rf  ia.Th:* 
u  :\  tfM  «I]  tii«.  Mr  pifft  <  ^>^i :  r»*  dr*»s.  vy-  j^iri  i^i  :~:k. 
•wJ  ^ijs  ~riv/r!^  k  fj&c.  Kii  t-jtiii?  ii  lefi  b^i  tl*  *■^^i^  ci  li* 
»i>wJ.  wif>.i  iLas.7*  r>73i  it  RlQ:  k.  wli  tf« — ttj  I:f* — b=t." 
w.ir.  t.-;4/!ea  «3a*.'?7.  "  tbii  il  w»iii«Ks?  iT=!  lie  p.iiT.  As  1 
Ku  »*yij»7.  I  Tk*  XL*  nuking  of  :}^i  fellow  E«^i.  Be  ii^=.  :  an 
i'i^*  i*  cirf  &'A  Ei'-h  froKi  me.  ■  Who  «•*>?-  nv  p.-:a^e  rrtil-  ;ri*ii,* 
ftjj  *  WtlJ,  -wi-M  hn  hni  iL%  a  £-p=ii'  no«  dot.  as  l*;5r^-:E  :wo 
jf<^r.'.>:/r.t.-i  V  N<>.  nv,  Vj  •ati  mj  life  I  Aci  I'r-s:  iLr;::z=  =ii  :o  my 
j^iii.:  i;;i.ri.  Will  yo7.  tvadisi.  hmre  the  g'y/l::^^;  :o  ?,".■•;  n.«  Stib 
(/-.'.fi'lK?  f'^-  I  wj>.h  w  be  perfw.lv  Cine«  in  all  my  iti:i:.ss. 
arid  it  jii  nut  my  in*':rjii''a  t/i  return  it."  He  lif:ed  hu  bat  >■ 
!.■:  >!ii'i  tfiii.  an"!  i':pU'>;4  It.  cjiisiderably  on  oce  fide,  wiib  « 
'l':fi!iM  !i,r.  Kat^  I'lolced  earnestly  at  him,  ttyici  10  find  oar  how 
f:ir*!ie  ();i;rlil  vent'ire  Vj  Kpealc  ratiinally.  He  iras  not  »o  very 
drunk  aft'.r-  iiIL    fibtt  would  He«  oD  what  be  founded  his  claim  for 

(Jv..    lyiUIKlH. 

'  A  ri'l  H'li y  hh'jnld  I  ({ive  yoa  money  ?''  elic  said.  Eiuilin^  :  '*  though 
j"  '  "ly  y'"i  kri'.w  nt'.-,  I  certainly  do  not  know  yon.    Why  should 

■  t'lir  valii'!  Ut  {ill  ri:wived,"  be  returned.  "For  'pon  my  soul, 
if  you  t.riiiil  tnti  to  that  extent,"  an  attempt  at  rofiDemcnt  of 
I'lii'i  lui'lly  iiirini^l  by  a  drunken  wink,  "you  elinll  rt-cc-ive  i-ent. 
[iiir  i«iiL,,  or  mlhur  four  or  five  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
Klviiri''.-'l." 

'' Of 'Hiiirne  I  Hlioiild  be  very  pleased  to  HCCtire  sncb  S  splendid 
naiirri  fur  hh  Hinall  an  outlay,"  fuiid  Kutc  pleasantly.  "  Tell  me  « 
liUliiiiioriMilx.iitit." 

"  Ab,  hu!  Mm.  Temple,  or  Travers,  of  whatever  you  choose  to 
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call  yonrself,  yon  are  deep — deuced  deep~bnt  it  won't  dol  I'll 
not  let  yon  pump  me,  and  leave  me  high  and  dry  Bftenrards. 
Ko,  no ;  yon  ninBt  have  faith,  madam  !    Look  hei«,  now.    It'a  a 

d d  shame  to  see  a  woman  like  yoa  behind  a  beggarly  counter, 

cheated  out  of  your  own,  and  all  by  a  dirty  triok !    Now  auppoae 

Kate  listened  with  the  ntmost  avidity,  seeing  which,  Trapes, 
with  drunken  cunning,  broke  off  suddenly,  and  bntBt  into  a  rude 
boiEterona  langh.  "  No,  no,"  he  repeated,  "  that  would  be  teU- 
ing." 

''  Well,  yon  must  remember  that,  right  or  wrong,  I  am  a  poor 
woman  now,  and  five  pounds  is  a  large  sum.  I  might  not  hesitate 
if  I  knew  what  I  am  to  give  it  for." 

"  If  yon  are  poor,  I  am  sorry  for  yon.  I  feel  for  y<m  from 
the  bottom  of  this  blighted  heart,"  Trapes's  eyes  filled,  and  almost 
overflowed  with  emotion.  "  Then,  hark  in  yom  ear  I  as  the  stage 
fellows  say.    I  can  set  wrong  right !  on  my  honour  as  a  gentle- 

"  Then,"  replied  Eate,  her  heart  beating,  homing  to  hear  more, 
yet  not  liking  to  talk  longer  with  him  in  hia  present  condition, 
"  come  to  my  boiiBO  this  evening,  and  we  can  discuss  matters.  You 
will  find  me  neither  unjust  nor  illiberal.  You  know  where  I  live." 
She  bent  bcr  bead  to  him,  and  moved  awsy. 

"  Stop  a  bit,"  cried  Tiapea,  atarting  np  and  placing  himself  so 
an  to  cut  off  ber  retreat.  "  My  dear  creature,  I  am  exceedingly 
Borry  to  be  so  pressing,  but  I  haven't  a  rap  ;  not  a  rap,  'pon  my 
soul ;  not  even  a  screw  of  'baccy !  I  must  have  a  half-sov.,  a  few 
shillings  to  keep  me  going  till  to-night,  when  I  hope  the  supply 
is  'to  be  continued,'  like  Tom  Beed's  trash.  I  am  growing 
deuced  hungry,  and  they  won't  give  me  a  crust  withoot  the  rhino 
in  that  cursed  hole  of  an  inn.    Come  now,  five  bob  won't  break 

Eate,  moved  by  a  mixtnre  of  pity  and  disgust,  put  her  hand  in 
lier  pocket.  To  her  regret  and  dismay — for  Trapes's  red-rimmed 
eyes  were  beginning  to  look  vicious— there  was  no  purse  there. 
She  must  have  left  it  in  her  moming-dresa. 
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"  I  tin  really  wtry  sorry,  but  I  h&ve  not  my  porae.  I  ffoald  will- 
ingly give  yon  a  few  shilliiigs  indeed,  if  I  had." 

"  Now,"  said  Trapea  savagely,  and  throwing  away  his  pipe, 
"  that  is  as  shabby  a  bit  of  humbug  as  ever  I  heard ;  and  what  is 
more,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  nunmaging  your  pocket  myself. 

and  it  the  pnrse  ian't  there  yon  shall  pay  forfeit  ip  Idssee, if 

you  shan't." 

"  Sir,"  exclaimed  Rate,  horribly  frightened  yet  striving  to  seem 
composed,  "this  insolent  folly  will  do  you  no  good.  If  you  will 
have  patience " 

Bat  he  had  already  seized  her  wrists ;  his  dreadfnl  satyr  face 
was  clom  to  hers,  when  to  her  joy,  her  relief,  Kate,  who  was  look- 
ing towards  the  cliS,  saw  a  figure  moving  from  behind  one  of  the 
largest  fragments  of  rock  that  lay  near,  a  figure  whose  gait  and 
bearing  she  knew  well.     8he  was  safe  now. 

"  Hugh  I"  she  screamed,  "dear  Hugh,  come  to  me  !" 

He  was  upon  Trapes  in  an  instant.  Seizing  bis  collar,  ha 
wrenched  him  away  with  such  force  that  the  half -drunken  wretch 
fell  at  once  to  the  ground. 

"  What  is  it?"  asked  Galbraitb,  placing  himself  between  Kate 
and  her  assailant.     "  Bobbery— what  ?" 

"  I  am  no  more  a  robber  than  yon  are,"  said  Trapes  sullenly,  as 
somewhat  sobered  he  gathered  himself  np  from  the  ground.  Gal- 
braith's  hand  was  on  his  collar  agun  directly.  "  Let  mo  alone,  I 
say,"  continued  Trapes,  trying  in  vain  to  ahake  it  oS  ;  "I  meant 
no  harm,  it  was  only  a  bit  of  a  joke,"  snd  he  strolled  hard  to  free 
himself  from  Oalbnuth's  grasp,  but  in  vain. 

"  You  will  find  it  no  joke,  you  dog  !  I  shall  march  you  back  t^ 
the  police  station." 

"Oh,  Hugh,  don't  hnrt  him  I  He  ie  weak,  perhaps  he  is 
hungry.    I  do  not  think  he  knows  what  he  is  doing !    Don't  hurt 

"  Let  me  go,"  said  Trapes  in  an  altered  voice,  tonchcd  by  the 
genuine  pity  of  Kate's  tones.  "The  lady  is  right  I  I  am  sorry, 
and  ashamed  I  frightened  her." 

"  Let  him  go,"  whispered  Kate,  and  Oalbraith,  puzzled,  but  bj 
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no  means  reluctant  to  be  rid  of  him  and  alone  with  her,  released 
hie  hold. 

"  Take  care  what  jon  do,'"  he  eaid  sternly.  "  If  I  find  you 
prowling  about  here,  I  shall  vam  the  police  ^unst  70a." 

Trapes  bIowIj  and  sullenly  withdrew,  muttering  to  himself 

"  You  aie  frightened,"  said  Galbraith,  taking  Kate's  hand  and 
diawing  it  through  his  arm,  where  in  the  confneiou  of  the  moment 
ehe  let  it  remain  ;  "you  are  trembling  all  orer.  Tell  me,  what  did 
that  brute  want  ?" 

Eate  could  not  quite  command  her  voice.  She  felt  utterly  in 
Galbraith's  hands  for  the  moment ;  and  if  she  let  the  tears  which 
were  ready  to  come,  and  wonld  have  leliered  her,  burst  forth,  she 
feared  the  effect  they  might  hare  oa  her  companion. 

''  Sit  down  and  recover  youreelf  before  yon  speak,"  said  tial- 
braith,  with  inSnito  gentleness,  and  he  led  her  to  the  place  from 
which  Trjipea  had  disturbed  her.  Moving  a  little  apart,  he  leaned 
against  an  angle  of  the  rock  close  by,  while  Eate,  trying  to  smile, 
with  white,  quivering  lips,  looked  up  at  him  and  said  as  steadily  as 
she  could: 

"  He  said  he  was  very  badly  off  and  wanted  a  few  shillinga,  and 
when  I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  I  found  I  had  not  my  pnrse  ;  so 
he  would  not  believe  me,  and  wanted  to  examine  my  pocket  bim- 
eelf.    He  was  not  sober.    He  did  not,  I  think,  intend  to  rob  me." 

"  It  looked  very  like  it ;  yet  he  certtunly  did  not  seem  a  common 
tramp.    I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  make  the  police  look  after  him." 

"  Perhaps  so.    I  will  probably  lodge  a  complaint  against  him 

"  You  should  do  so  without  fail,  Urs.  Temple  t  Are  yon  feehug 
all  right  again  ?" 

"  Nearly,"  she  said,  passing  her  hand  over  her  brow.  In  truth, 
she  was  much  more  upset  by  Oalbraitb's  sudden  appearance  than 
by  her  adventure  with  Trapes,  beddes  a  natural  embarrassment  at 
being  alone  with  him  nnder  such  drcumstances ;  bis  presence,  just 
when  she  had  found  perhaps  the  missing  link  of  evidence,  was 
most  inopportune.  Nevertheless,  come  what  might,  she  could  not 
help  feeling  a  strange,  nnieaaonable  thrill  of  pleasore  at  finding 

28 
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him  there  beaido  her — caring  for  her.  ''  But  tell  me,  how  is  it  thftt 
you  are  here  jost  &t  the  right  moment  ?"  she  continaed. 

"  When  I  went  down  to  mj  eieter  the  daj  after  I  lait  saw 
jou  ID  London,"  returned  Oalbrsith,  "  I  found  that  she  had  had  a 
qnsrrel  with  her  husband  ;  that  he  was  in  a.  scrape,  and  gone  off 
■be  did  not  know  where.  I  was  obliged  to  go  in  search  of  him,  ho 
I  wrote  an  explanatory  noto  to  joa,  which  of  course  jou  aever 
received.  I  had  a  good  deal  of  running  about  after  Earcourt,  and 
I  did  not  go  to  my  dub  till  yesterday  morning.  There  I  found 
yonr  very  nuaatisfactoiy  epistle.  It  was  rather  shabby  of  you  to 
give  me  the  slip  in  that  way,  so  I  took  the  train  to  Stoneborougb 
yesterday  afternoon,  and  came  on  here  this  morning — called  at  the 
Bazaar,  was  gtaoiously  received  by  Jlisa  Lee,  who  told  me  you  had 
gone  with  a  book  and  a  headache  to  sit  on  the  rocks  under  the 
broken  cliff.  I  just  came  up  in  the  nick  of  time.  Drunk  or  sober, 
that  fellow  most  be  punished.  You  are  trembling  still."  As  h« 
spoke,  Oaibraith  sat  down  beside  her,  taking  one  of  her  hands  in 
both  of  his.  very  gently,  yet  he  held  it  close. 

"  You  are  always  good  to  mo,  and  I  don't  deserve  it."  naid  Kate, 
unable  to  hold  the  reins  of  her  self-control  with  her  u.iual  steadi- 
OAm,  her  voice  faltering  while  she  tried  to  draw  away  her  hand, 
flot  very  resolutely  ;  "  I  don't  indeed,  Sir  Hugh." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  he  said,  gazing  at  her  ;  "  but  you  see  it  is  not  so 
much  what  you  deserve  as  what  I  cannot  help  giving.  I  can  no 
more  help  loving  you  than  I  can  help  breathing  1  Well,  there,"  re- 
leaaiug  her  band,  "  I  will  not  keep  it  if  you  don't  like.  You  know 
that  I  cannot  hve  without  you — no,  that's  nonsense  !  I  shall  have 
to  live  without  you,  if  such  is  your  will.  But  are  you  quite  sure  it 
I'v  your  will  ?  Come,  Kate,  you  must  hear  all  I  have  to  say.  Yon 
have  made  me  so  miserable  and  nnlilfn  myaelf ,  I  think  I  have  3 
right  to  bo  heard." 

"  It  would  bo  GO  much  better  not,"  she  said  with  trembling  lips. 
fibo  was  frighteued  and  bewildered,  but  the  tame  and  somewhat 
gloouiy  tenor  of  her  life  had  never  known  such  a  moment  of  de- 
liciiius  paiu  before. 

"  No,  it  is  better  we  should  understand  each  other."    He  leant 
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forirard,  hia  arm  on  his  knee  supporting  bia  bead  on  Iiis  hand  that 
iie  might  look  into  her  0709.  "  I  hare  done  mj  beit  to  forget  yon, 
and  yon,  for  some  reason  or  other,  hava  done  yonr  best  to  choice 
me  oS  ;  bnt  it  won't  da  You  will  perlraps  think  me  a  conceited 
idiot,  bat  I  can't  help  fancyiug  joa  like  me  bettor  than  yon  think. 
I  cannot  get  the  sound  of  your  voice  just  now  out  of  my  eara  when 
you  called  me  '  Hugh  I  dear  Hugh.'  I  would  give  some  years  of 
my  Ufe  to  hear  yon  say  so  again  in  eameiit.  Couldn't  you  try  7" 
and  Galbraitb  smiled  entreatingly  aa  he  spoke. 

"  It  was  the  terror  of  the  moment,"  said  Kate,  very  low.  "  I  did 
not  know  what  I  said." 

"  Ay,  but  you  have  called  me  '  Hugh'  before,  when  then  wu 
nothing  to  frighten  or  disturb  you  1  Tell  m«,  have  I  no  diance 
with  you  ?  Why  will  you  aot  be  my  wife  ?  I  am  a  rugged  sort 
of  fellow,  I  know,  but  there  should  be  no  raggedness  in  your  life, 
dear — all  the  best  I  have  should  be  yours,"  and  ha  again  took  ber 

*'  Oh,  don't  talk  to  ma  like  that,"  cried  Kate,  snatching  it  away 
and  covering  ber  face  ;  "  I  must  not  let  you.  It  is  quite  impossible 
you  could  marry  me.  If  you  knew  everything  yoa  would  see  that 
I  am  the  last  woman  you  would  like  to  marry." 

"  My  God  1"  exclaimed  Galbraitb,  the  colour  leaving  his  face. 
"  Is  it  possible  there  is  any  real  barrier  between  ns  ?  Is  it  possibls 
there  can  be  any  spot  in  your  past  life  that  yon  would  wish  to 
hide  ?" 

"  Do  you  mean  that  I  have  done  anything  wrong  ?"  returned 
Kate,  her  face  still  hidden,  ber  voice  faltering,  and  keeping  baek 
her  tears  only  by  a  detenniiMd  effort.  "  No,  there  is  nothing  in 
my  past  life  I  need  blush  for.  It  is  not  my  fault  that  there  is  any 
barrier — I  mean  that  thara  are  things — circumstances  yon  would 
not  like " 

She  stopped  abruptly. 

"  Is  your  husband  really  dead  ?"  asked  Galbraitb  sternly,  Lady 
Styles's  gosup  recurring  to  his  mind. 

''  He  is,  indeed  !"  said  Kate,  recovering  herself  in  some  degree 
"  I  am  not  quite  sucb  an  impostor  as  yon  imagine.    But,  Sir  Hugh, 
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"  f  r/j»jjit  fj^t  If  jjjfh  !  replied  Kate,  with  a  deep,  quiverlr.g  s:rh- 
*'  .V'/T  'lo  f  fiMs'l  t//  have  my  paMt  either  forgiven  or  forg«^tt€n  !" 

"  T\,*'M  why  wnk«i  a  myftery  of  it  ?  Mysteries  always  imply 
nfnn':*-.\'Hi'/  if*  \fb  aAliarij';']  of/' 

"  /  will  U:\\  yt,u  ev«;rythinj(  one  'Jay,"  exclaimed  Kate,  stung  by 
hJA  ion<:,  ari'l  takiufj  a  iiijfhJeri  re.iolution,  '*  if  you  still  care  to  hear 
my  n\.f  ry." 

**  Ay,  hut  when  V*'  cried  Galhraith,  with  animation. 

*'  lUsf'ira  five  iiioutba  from  thin  time/' 
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"  That  u  ft  long  way  of!  1" 

"  I  msj  be  able  to  do  so  sooner,"  replied  Kate,  rising  ;  "  and, 
meantime,  do — do  forgive  me  for  cauBing  yon  mncb  diacomfort. 
God  knows  I  am  wretched  myself !  and  try  to  put  me  ont  of  your 
head.     I  fear — that  is,  I  think — that  when  yon  do  know  every- 

tbing  yon  will  not  vish in  short,  do  not  trouble  yonzaeU  about 

me.  Qo  away  among  your  friends,  and  yoa  will  see  far  more 
charming  women,  and  more  snitable."  She  stopped,  for  words  and 
voice  failed  her. 

"  I  will,"  said  Galbraith  shortly.  "  I  don't  like  mysteries,  and  I 
think  you  might  trast  me  now.  Still,  I  wilt  claim  yonr  promise. 
Can  you  not  make  it  three  months  ?" 

"  No,  I  cannot.  And  now  I  mnst  say  good-bye.  I  must  not 
stay  here  any  longer." 

"  I  will  not  allow  yon  to  go  alone.  I  must  insist  on  yonr  taking 
my  arm — that  scoundrel  may  be  Inrking  abont.  I  will  go  with 
you,  at  any  rate,  as  far  as  the  houses.  Yon  must  let  me  take  care 
of  you  so  far,  Kate.  I  will  not  intrude  my  feelings  on  yon  any 
more.     Tou  may  trust  me.     Ton  have  said  'No'  often  enough." 

It  was  B.  trying  and  embarrassing  progress — Kate's  arm  held 
closely  within  Oalbraith's.  He  guided  her  steps  with  the  most 
watchful  care,  but  in  almost  unbrokeii  silence,  save  for  an  occa- 
sional inquiry,  "Am  I  going  too  faat  ?"  "  Would  you  like  to  stop  ?" 
Fortunat«ly  the  distance  to  the  first  houses  of  the  North  Parade 
was  but  short.  Here  Kate  resolutely  withdrew  her  arm.  "  I  feel 
quite  steady  now,  and  can  go  on  alone."  He  made  no  attempt  to 
dissuade  her,  but  held  ont  his  hand.  Kate  placed  hers  in  it, 
frankly,  impulsively,  and  raising  her  eyes,  met  his — a  long  look  ; 
then  Galbraith  said,  "  It  must  be  good-bye,  then  ?" 

"  It  must.  Sir  Hugh," — spoken  sadly. 

"  And  you  promise  to  reveal  the  mystery  i" 

"Yes,  if  yon  ask." 

"  And  then " 

''  Leave  the  future  to  the  '  Providence  that  shapes  onr  ends.' " 

"  Am  I  forbidden  to  visit  Pierstoffe?" 

"  Yes — at  any  rata,  the  Berlin  Bazaar— for  foot  or  five  months  ■ 
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then,  if  your  interest  and  curioHity  aie  not  diverted  into  othn 
diannels,  jron  msy  write  and  ask  tbe  fnlfilment  of  my  piomifie." 

"Kate,"  said  Galbraitb,  sinking  his  voice  to  its  deepest  tones, 
while  he  raised  the  hand  that  still  lay  in  his  to  his  Upe,  "  it  ia  not 
aD  over  with  me  yet  ?" 

"  Do  not  let  yourself  think  so,"  she  replied  earnestly  ;  and  turn- 
ing &oni  him,  walked  quickly  towards  the  town.  Qalbraitb  stood 
atill,  gating  after  her  in  deep  thought  till  ahe  had  got  well  ahead, 
and  then  slowly  followed 


CHAPTER  XXXTIIL 
"  Did  yon  meet  Sir  Hugh  ?"   was  Fannys  fliat  question,  wben, 
after  her  day's  work  was  over,  she  went  up  to  her  friend's  room  to 
see  if  tbat  horrible  headache  was  any  hetter. 

Kate  had  availed  herself  of  that  excuse  to  keep  out  of  sight  and 
in  semi- darkness  till  her  nerves  had  somewhat  quieted  down  after 
the  painful,  pleasurable,  overwhelming  excitement  she  had  gone 
through. 

*  Yes,  Fan,  I  met  him  ;  and  who  else,  do  yon  think  ?" 

"  I  can't  think.    Not  Tom  ?" 

"No,  indeed  ;  but  that  dreadful  creature  Trapes." 

"  Trapes  I"  with  a  tittle  scream.    "  And  what  did  he  say  ?" 

"Nothing  I  can  depend  upon.  Ho  was  rather— indeed,  very 
tipsy ;  and  among  other  things  he  offered  to  restore  me  to  my 
rights,  but  wanted  me  to  give  him  five  pounds." 

"WeU,  then?" 

"  Oh,  he  would  have  been  content  with  an  instalment  of  five 
■hillings,  but  unfortunately  I  had  not  my  purse  about  me.  Then 
he  grow  insolent,  and  wanted  to  examine  my  pocket  himself  ;  then 
Hugh  Oalbraith  came  and  knocked  him  down." 

"  Ton  don't  say  so !  Why,  dear  Eate,  it  is  just  like  a  play  ;  and 
I  do  hope  that  you  have  pronused  to  marry  Sir  Hugh.  He  came 
in  about  half  an  hour  after  you  went  out ;  looking— oh,  I  ne%'et 
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taw  liiTTi  look  BO  well  or  so  bright  1 — quite  hsndBoine  ;  and  bo  plea- 
sant !  If  it  wa«  not  for  Tom,  I  ahonld  not  mind  niarrTing  bim 
myself." 

Itist«ad  (^  replying,  Fanny  felt  bar  friend's  hand  dasp  hers  with 
■  tremnloaB  pressore. 

"Do  not  talk  of  Hngh  Galbraith  inst  now,"  she  said  after  a 
minute's  silence.  "  I  will  by-and-by.  At  present  I  am  greatly 
troubled  about  Trapes ;  he  has  disappeared,  and  I  have  no  idea 
where  to  find  him.  Even  if  I  did,  he  is  sncb  a  diaiepntable  crea- 
ture to  inquire  abont." 

She  paused. 

"  Ob,  we  must  find  him  1"  cried  Fanny.  "  What  matter  abont 
bia  disrepntablenesB  ?  He  would  not  be  at  aach  a  grand  hotel  as 
the  Marine;  but  there  is  the  Marqui*  of  CormnaUia,  and  the 
Shakapeare  Tmem.  Had  I  not  bettor  catch  Jimmy  before  he 
goes,  and  aend  round  to  ask  ?" 

Jimmy  was  the  errand  boy,  and  Fanny's  most  devoted  Hlave. 

''  No,  that  will  not  do.  I  wish  I  knew  if  Hugh  Galbraith  has 
actually  gone,"  said  Eate  thoughtfully. 

■'  Gone  I"  echoed  Fanny  in  dismay.  "  Then  yon  hare  refused 
bim,  after  all  ?  I  think  yon  are  very  ill-natnied.  Why  don't  you 
make  up  your  minds,  and  share  the  property  ?  and  we  might  shut 
up  shop  and  all  be  married  on  the  same  day  I" 

"Dear  Fanny,  you  do  not  know  wbat  yon  ai«  talking  abont. 
There,  jou  are  pntting  the  eau  de  Cologne  in  my  eyes  and  making 
them  smart."  For  Fanny  was  treating  her  friend  for  severe  bead- 
ache  to  the  best  of  her  akilL  "  My  bead  is  better,  and  I  will  not 
lie  here  any  longer.  I  mast  write  to  Tom  by  to-night's  post.  He 
said  he  was  coming  on  Saturday ;  I  will  beg  him  on  ao  account  to 
fail  me.  I  cannot  do  anything  without  Tom.  I  seem  quite 
dazed  and  stupid." 

She  had  risen  while  she  spoke,  and  was  standing  before  the 
glass,  impatiently  shaking  back  her  long  chestnut-brown  hair  pre- 
paratory to  re-arranging  it.  Fanny,  who  was  always  a  little 
frightened  when,  to  use  her  own  expiession,  Mrs.  Temple  got  into 
'  a  state  " — it  was  so  rmre— held  the  candle  obeequionsly.    "  Tou 
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took  dreadf uUj  ill,  dear,"  ehe  said  soothingly ;  "  had  yon  not  better 
take  off  joat  things  and  go  regularly  to  bad,  instead  of  twisting 
up  your  hair  and  trying  to  do  impossibilitiea  ?  and  I  will  bring 

you  a  nica  cup  of  tea  and  a  muffin -" 

"  I  beUeve,  Fanny,  you  consider  tea  and  mnffins  a  cnre  for  every 
earthly  ill,"  interrupted  Afrs.  Temple,  contiuuing  her  hair-dressing 
rapidly  and  delHIy.  "  The  sight  of  a  muf&D  would  make  me  sick. 
I  want  to  be  ap  and  doing.  Don't  mind  me  if  I  seem  cross.  I 
don't  intend  to  be,  bnt  I  feel  chained  here,  while  I  ongbt  to  be 
mshing  hither  and  thither  to  secure  Trapes,  and  urge  on  Mr. 
Wall ;  time  is  so  precious,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  hurry  things  ; 
juflt  like  those  dreadful  dreams  where  life  depends  on  speed,  and 
yet  one's  limbs  are  lead-weighted  and  rigid." 

"  I  would  not  fret  myself  so  dreadfully,"  said  Fanny,  in  a  tone 
of  strong  common  sense.     "  If  that  horrid  man  is  so  very  much  in 
want  of  money  as  to  try  to  rob  you,  depend  upon  it  he  will  come 
here  to  ask  for  some." 
"  He  will  probably  be  ashamed  to  see  me." 
"  Poor  creature,  I  fancy  he  has  forgotten  all  about  shame," 
"  Come  downstaiis,  then,  Fanny.    I  am  ready,  and  I  shall  be  glad 
to  be  near  the  fire,  I  feet  so  shivery.    How  I  wish  Tom  were 

"  So  do  I,"  returned  Fanny,  with  cordial  acquiescence. 

It  was  considerably  past  seven  when  the  friends  established 
themselves  in  their  cosy  parlour — Fanny  stirring  the  lire  into  a 
brilliant  condition,  sweeping  up  the  hearth,  and  making  all  things 
orderly. 

Mrs.  Temple  at  once  sat  down  to  write  to  Tom,  her  heart  still 
thiohbtng  at  the  recollection  of  Galbraith's  words  and  tone  and 
looks.  Her  letter  was  very  short ;  an  exhortation  to  come  with- 
out fail  on  Saturday,  an  announcement  of  Trapes's  momentary 
appearance,  but  no  word  of  Hugh.  "  If  I  mention  him,  I  must 
tell  everything,  and  that  ia  quite  impossible.  It  would  be  bad 
enough  to  tell  Fanny,  hut  Tom  is  out  of  the  question." 

Fanny  had  just  returned  from  delivering  this  epistle  into  the 
hands  of  Sarah,  to  be  posted  on  her  way  home,  when  a  low,  cautious 
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ring  of  the  front-door  bell  waa  beard.  Mrs.  Temple  and  Fanny 
both  started.  Rings  at  the  front-door  bell  were  rare  at  that  boor, 
and  this  was  a  staalthy,  eqairocal  ring,  Baggestire  of  tbe  door-chain 
and  careful  reconnoitring. 

"  Who  can  it  be  ?"  exclaimed  Fanny,  stopping  abort  in  her  ap- 
proach to  the  fire. 

"  Tell  Mills  to  be  enre  and  pat  on  tbe  chain,"  said  Kate. 

"  I  will  go  too,"  said  Fanny,  with  heroic  courage.  She  did  so, 
but  considerably  behind  the  valiant  Hills,  who,  candle  in  hand, 
advanced  to  face  the  enemy.  A  short  colloquy  ensued,  and  Fanny 
darted  into  the  sitting-room  on  tip-toe.  "  It  is  Trapes  1"  she  ex- 
claimed in  a  whisper.  "  I  told  yon  he  would  come.  He  wUl  not 
give  his  name,  and  Mills  will  not  let  him  in.  Shall  yon  ventnre  to 
see  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  mnst,  thongh  I  don't  haU  like  it  Bnt,  Fan,  we  are 
three  to  one.    Do  yon  think  he  is  sober  ?" 

"  He  seems  very  quiet." 

"  Ob,  go  and  bring  him  in,"  cried  Kate  impulsively. 

"  Mrs.  Tempb  will  see  tbe  gentleman,"  said  Fanny  demurely,  ad- 
vancing to  the  door.  Mills  uttered  indistinct  yet  unmistakable 
diBapprobation,  let  down  the  chain,  and  Trapes  entered. 

He  had  endeavoured  to  impart  an  air  of  respectebility  to  bis 
attire.  The  dented  hat  bad  been  restored  to  shape,  thongh  the 
mark  of  its  misfortunes  could  not  be  obliterat«d.  X  dark  overcoat 
in  good  preservation  made  him  look  a  trifle  less  raffish,  while  both 
tie  and  collar  were  straight  and  in  good  order. 

"  Circumstances  which  I  will  explain  to  Mrs.  Temple  compel  me 
to  call  at  this  unreasonable  hour,"  said  Trapes,  in  tbe  best  manner 
he  could  recall  from  his  better  days,  as  he  stepped  in  and  took  oS 
his  bat. 

"This  way,  if  yon  please,"  returned  Fanny,  opening  tbe  parlour- 
Trapes  bowed  and  entered.  Fanny  beutated  to  go  or  stay,  but 
ut  a  sign  from  her  friend,  followed  tiim, 

"  You  wish  to  speak  to  me,"  »aid  Mra.  Temple,  who  bad  risen, 
and  was  standing  by  tha  table 
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"  Excuse  mo/'  said  Trapes,  still  in  a  state  of  elegance,  "  but  my 
communications  are  for  you  alone  ;  may  I  request  this  young  lady 
to  leave  us  V 

^^  I  have  no  secrets  from  Miss  Lee/*  returned  Kate.  "  Even  if 
she  goes  away  now,  I  shall  tell  her  what  you  tell  me  an  hour 
hence." 

"  Still,"  replied  Trapes,  *'  considering  what  sages  (iU-bred  old 
buiTers,  I  grant)  say  of  confidihg  a  secret  to  one  woman,  it  is  not 
very  prudent  to  reveal  it  to  a  brace." 

"  You  will  tell  me  no  secret  without  her,"  said  Kate  quietly  and 
firmly,  ^^  for  I  will  not  speak  to  you  alone,  and  if  your  secret  is  to 
do  me  any  good,  it  must  be  very  generally  known." 

"  Ay,  the  part  that  concerns  you !  However,  Mrs.  Temple,  I 
cannot  blame  you  after  my  disgraceful  conduct  to-day,"  continued 
Trapes,  with  an  air  of  penitence ;  "  part  of  my  errand  here  this 
evening  was  to  crave  your  pardon.  I  am  heartily  ashamed.  I  can 
only  say  that  I  was  under  the  influence  of  the  demon  drink,  to 
which  I  Lave  been  driven  by  misfortunes  not  all  deserved — the  base 

ingratitude  of but,''  interrupting  himself  loftily,   **  I  did  not 

come  here  to  complain  about  the  inevitable  I     May  I  hope  you  will 
forgive  me  ?" 

Fanny  crept  close  to  Kate,  in  a  state  of  fear,  dashed  with  acute 
curiosity. 

"  I  do  forgive  you,"  said  the  latter  gently.  "  But  it  is  veiy  sad 
to  reduce  youi-self  voluntarily  to  a  condition  in  which  all  the  in- 
stincts of  a  gentleman,  which  you  seem  to  possess,  are  lost." 

"  It  is — it  is,  by  George  !''  cried  Trapes,  heartily  and  naturally 
"  However,  its  never  too  late  to  mend,"  he  went  on,  taking  the 
chair  indicated  to  him  ;  **  perhaps  I  may  recover  myself  yet.  Any- 
how, madam — Mi*s.  Temple,  as  you  wish  to  be  called — I  shall  not 
forget  the  kindly  manner  in  which  you  interceded  for  me  with  that 
strong-fisted  ruffian  who  knocked  me  over — not  but  that  I  would 
have  done  just  the  same  in  his  place  !  I  was  always  disposed  to  be- 
friend a  lady.  I  am  especially  so  disposed  towards  this  particular 
lady  "—a  bow  to  Mrs.  Temple;  "but"— a  long-drawn  "but"— - 
**  it  is  my  duty  to  see  that  my  impulses  square  with  my  interests." 
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Here  Trapes  drew  forth  with  »  flourish  a  Urge  pocket-bandkerohiel^ 
bordered  by  a  pattern  of  foxes'  heads,  and  used  it  andihly. 

"  Tou  are  very  good,"  returned  Kftte,  looking  ateadily  at  him. 
"  Now  perhaps  yon  will  tell  me  the  olqect  of  yoni  viiit  ?" 

"  Certainly,  madam,"  he  returned,  then  paused,  eyed  Fanny  with 
some  irresolution,  and  returned  his  handkerchief  to  Ma  pocket. 
"  My  object — ahem — is  simple.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  obtain 
the — the  advance  of  ten  shillings  yon  were  good  enough  to  desire 
me  to  call  for,  when  yoo  found  yonrself  miuos  your  purse  this 
afternoon." 

All  Trapes's  natural  and  acquired  impudence  was  restored  by  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  named  any  sum,"  said  Eate,  smiling,  "  and  1 
think  your  conduct  exonerates  me  from  any  promise." 

"  Very  logical,"  said  Trapes.  "  Nevertheleaa,  a  Udy  like  you  is 
not  going  to  sell  a  potn'  devil  with  snch  a  pleasant  smile  as  that  ?" 

''  I  shall  give  you  a  trifle,"  she  returned  ;  "but  before  doing  so, 
I  should  like  to  have  seme  idea  in  what  way  you  can  serve  me.  I 
do  not  iTHnt  yon  to  tell  all  you  know,  but  prove  to  me  that  you  do 
know  something." 

■■  Deucedly  well  pnt,  Mrs.  Travels — Temple,  I  mean.  Well,  then, 
I  can  prove  that  your  late  husband's  will — I  mean  the  one  ad- 
ministered by  Sir  Hugh  Qalbraith— is  a  forgery  I  I  can  produce 
the  man  who  drew  it  out,  two  or  three  months  after  Mr.  Travers's 
death,  and  I  can  produce  the  man  who  employed  him  to  do  it." 
Trapes  pulled  up  short,  with  a  triumphant  wink. 

"  You  can  do  all  this  !"  exclaimed  Kate,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him. 
"  Then  why  have  you  not  enabled  me  to  assert  my  rights  before  ?" 

"  'Fon  my  soul,  I  did  not  know  till  last  spring  how  shamefully 
you  had  been  cheated.  Then  I  did  not  know  where  yon  were,  and 
I  always  like  to  deal  with  the  principal." 

"  But  you  knew  Tom  Bead  I"  cried  Fanny  indignantly  ;  "  he 
would  have  told  yon." 

"  Ko,  he  wouldn't,"  said  Trapes  qnickly.  "  At  any  rate,  I  think 
1  asked  him;  but  my  head," — addressing  Mrs.  Temple — "is  not 
quite  so  clear  as  it  might  be.    Be  that  aa  it  may,  I  have  shown  you 
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my  hand  pretty  fnmk.  There'atheoutliiieof  what  Icuido.  What 
ue  you  prepared  to  give  for  thn  details  ?" 

"  I  am  too  moch  taken  by  aurprise  to  aoawor  yon,"  returned  Sate, 
cbanging  colour  visibly,  qniTering  all  through  with  a  Btrange  mix- 
tore  of  feelings — exultation  and  fear,  pain  and  pleaaure.  "  If  you 
are  quite  sure  of  what  you  state,  how  u  it  that  yon  do  not  reveal 
all  from  a  simple  Hense  of  right  ?" 

"  Because  I  am  not  a  simpleton,  my  dear  madam,"  said  Trapes, 
with  an  indescribable  wink.  "  I  am  poor — infernally  poor.  I  have 
been  driven  and  chivied,  and  sold  right  and  left  all  my  life,  and  I 
want  a  trifle  to  keep  me  going  for  the  rest  of  my  daya  Kow  I  have 
told  you  the  sum  total  I  know ;  but,  by  all  that's  good,  the  rack 
shall  not  draw  the  particnlars  from  me,  unless  I  have  some  profit" 
Trapes  closed  his  lips  firmly  as  he  ceased  t«  speak. 

Kate  felt  dreadfully  puzzled.  She  must  not  seem  too  eager,  she 
must  not  lose  the  information.  She  did  a  little  mental  calculation 
during  the  momentary  silence  which  ensued.  This  man  had  evi- 
dently been  hanging  on  Ford  since  the  spring,  when  he  had  gone 
to  Tom  Reed  to  inquire  about  him.  He  had  then  either  exhausted 
or  quarrelled  with  Ford — probab'.j  both  ;  if  so,  Trapes's  ouly  chance 
of  turning  his  secret  to  account  was  with  herself.  It  would  be  too 
bad  if  Ford  was  mined,  and  the  baser  of  the  two  rewarded.  Her 
strong  inner  conviction  of  Ford'sguilt  gave  her  a  key  to  the  position 
which  her  shrewd  legal  adviser  did  not  possess. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Trapes,"  she  said  at  length  (it  was  the  first  time  she 
had  mentioned  his  name — he  looked  up  sharply),  "  I  am  still  at  a 
loss  to  answer.  I  do  not  know  how  far  I  might  injure  mj-self 
legally  by  entering  into  any  bai^ain  with  you.  I  really  can  say  or 
do  nothing  without  Hr.  Reed's  advice.  I  expect  him  on  Saturday  ; 
come  here  and  talk  matters  over  with  him.  I  am  not  indisposed  to 
assist  you,  Mr.  Trapes.  I  have  heard  3fr.  Reed  speak  of  yon  as  a 
man  of  excellent  abilities,  but  unfortunate." 

"  Oh his  patronage  !"  interi'upted  Trapes  impatiently ;  "  ha 

is  rather  a  keen  hand  to  deal  with.  Bnt  an  you  like.  Mi's.  Travel's 
—beg  pardon,  Mrs.  Temple.  If  yon  don't  think  my  inforiuation 
worth  a  trifle,  why  I  may  as  well  bottle  it  up.    I  am  not  sure  I  can 
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■ee  Reed  on  S&turdaj.  Tm  due  at  Blaffton  on  Satnrdaj'.  I  came 
here  in  the  best  of  good  feeling  towarda  yon,  though  that  tall  chap 
baa  warned  the  polica  against  me-  I  had  gone  into  the  waiting- 
toom  at  the  station  to  rest  a  bit,  and  I  aaw  him ;  he  vaa  jnet  oppo- 
site the  window,  talking  to  a  constable  and  describing  me,  till  he 
stepped  into  the  train  and  started.  I  had  to  sUnk  ont  pretty  quick, 
ot  I  would  have  had  more  questions  to  answer  than  was  agreeable. 
Yet  I  stuck  to  mj  text,  and  came  to  give  yon  what  help  I  could.  I 
cannot  say  you  have  shown  mneli  gratitude." 

"  I  am  tar  from  ungrateful,  Mr.  Trapes,"  lepUed  Kate  very 
quietly  and  firmly.  "  But,  yon  must  see  for  yontself,  that  in  such 
a  case  it  would  be  absurd  of  me  to  moke  you  any  promise.  I  do 
not  yet  know  how  far  your  information  may  be  available." 

"  I  should  only  ask  a  conditional  promise,"  he  intermpted. 

"  I  can  only  repeat,  Hr.  Trapes,  that  without  Mr.  Seed  I  can  do 
nothing.  You  may  be  quite  sure  that  I  am  eager  to  assert  my 
rights,  and  I  am  not  the  sort  of  woman  to  be  nngratefnl ;  but,  as 
to  meeting  Ur.  Keed,  yon  must  do  what  yon  think  best.  It  might 
be,"  she  added,  after  an  instant's  pause,  in  which  a  sudden  flash  of 
thought  suggested  a  stroke  she  would  probably  not  have  played  had 
she  reflected,  "  it  might  be  more  to  jonr  interest  to  make  yoni  con- 
fession to  Mr,  Ford."  Her  eyes  were  on  Trapes  as  she  ipolce,  and 
though  he  kept  his  couatenancs  with  tolerable  success,  there  was  a 
momentary  look  of  blank  astonishment,  instantly  covered  by  an 
insolent  laugh. 

"  And  who  the  deuce  is  Ford,  when- he  is  at  home  ?" 

"  I  need  not  describe  him.  Ton  know  probably  more  of  him 
than  I  do." 

"  Not  I,"  he  returned  carelessly.  "Well,  then,  I  suppose  what 
you  say  is  not  so  unreasonable.  If,  on  reflectioa,  I  think  it  advis- 
able to  meet  Reed  here  on  Saturday,  I  will  do  bo." 

"  Meantime,"  said  Mis.  Temple,  willing  to  conciliate  him,  "  what- 
ever course  you  decide  npon  I  shall  be  happy  to  lend,  or  let  yon 
have  "—amending  ber  phrase  with  a  smile—"  the  half  .sovereign 
we  were  talking  abont."  And  drawing  one  trotn  ber  purM,  sha 
laid  it  within  bia  reach. 
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W*  ■m.'A  M*  %.'/:-.\  it    Gw>l-*r%:i=f ,  Mr.  Tn;e& 

?;;a  ty.-awi  i:a  'r.\  y^VsYj  fact  dtci-diiij,  »£-i  i*  n-Errf.  Ficar 
t.: •;./.:?  ^  '^.•.■i>.  kad  lock:^;.  b'^iiig.  knd  c>-k.'r.  r.g  uk  a<-:r  cv^- 

'  Wf^',  k  IkvIiA.  4n«dfal.  dubone^i  cniia:* :  '  sbe  cried  •ien 
(he.  WW  K^fft  .c  i-j\.ti.  K'.\.w;  down  oa  tLe  eAb  of  a  chair.  "  Th« 
wii'/.i-.  ii'.*/Ji  «ai«iiii  '>'  *r>k.'i  VjtfVsM !  Wbj  vo'^id  jva  not  pr-~3iue 
liriyt.'<.b^.  K«l*  'f  I  us  ifraii  Lt>  will  not  i*ll  a  word  th»:  wiU  do 
y.-i  *(>y  ijvy]  '.tiliMt  yriu  snvn  him  »>io£  mocej.  Do  joa  reallr 
(l.i/.i(  M  ki.ovK  *U  hi  uy.>>V" 

"  I  •'.', :  ii'it,  I  njijAt  ii'jt  Lavd  an^ihin'^  to  do  with  him  :  I  must 
l^avo  hi«)  Vf  Tom,  Oh,  Far.ny.  tbcre  iii  an  airful  tims  ^r:n:r.?  :  I 
wikIi  I  HTitn  tlirri'jgh  it.  Ima^ne  having  to  prc>£«cu;<:  3ir.  ForJ  for 
i'liytity  )i<}  wax  HO  rehfcctable  and  kind  and  obii'.-iD^'— and  Uien 
f  tii;r}i  C^ilbiaith  :     I  do  Dot  leeia  able  to  face  it  alL " 

"  Sii,  xti'lbhil.  I  ftm  hurt:  it  is  euough  to  turn  touc  brain.  But 
a*  I'f  Huiih  O.ilbraitb,"  iiusiiiuatinglj,  "you  Hid  you  woold  tell  dm 
allaU-ithiiii." 

'  Ami  I  will,ran,I  will!  but  not  now.  I  could  not  now— indeed 
J  cxiiJ'l  iiot  -  I  want  to  think,  fjive  me  my  writing -book."  After 
arraiiyiiiK  her  writiiiij  maturialii  us  if  about  to  begin  a  letter,  Ente 
Hii'l<l>:tily  Iftid  'town  her  pen.  "  Xo,  I  shall  not  tell  !Mi'.  Wall  till  I 
liavii  K!(;ii  'f'l'iiL  Kaniiy,  do  tnko  your  work  and  nit  opposite  tome; 
I  nuiniot  liuur  you  to  creop  uliout  putting'  things  away  in  that  dift* 
lrii'^tln({  iiiiiut  fiuhi'in.  Ah,  dear,  dear  Fan  !  how  crass  and  un- 
iiTiiH'itialilu  J  airi  and  to  you  who  have  been  huch  a  help  and  % 
iMiiiirurl,  to  imi  i!iiriii|;  my  cclipso." 

■•  llavii  1  rciilly'/-  tlieii  lam  worth  something.  Never  mind,  th« 
i^clipM  in  nuiirly  ovur,  uud  wont  you  blaio  out  gloriously  by-and- 
by!" 

"llvitvuii  kiiowaj    I  fear  the  future  more  than  I  can  say.    1 
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feel  it  is  JDst  a  toss-np,  apart  from  saocess  or  failure,  whether  my 
lot  is  to  be  happy  or  miserable  ;  but  it  might  be — oh,  bo  happy  !" 

"  I  know,"  said  Famiy  ugnificautlj,  and  took  up  her  needlework 
with  hei  usual  cheerful  submisaioa. 

Urs.  Temple  closed  her  writing-book,  and  drawing  her  chair  to 
the  fire,  sat  there  in  deep  thought  the  rest  of  the  evening,  occa- 
aionally  addreseing  a  disjointed  obHerration  out  of  her  meditations. 

The  night  was  nearly  sleepless.  At  first  the  fatigue  of  the  many 
emotions  through  which  she  had  passed  insured  her  an  hour  of 
f orgetfulness,  but  she  was  disturbed  by  dreams.  Again  and  again 
Hugh  Galbraith  stood  before  her  with  outstretched  hand,  asking 
her  to  place  hers  within  it  for  ever,  and  she  woke,  her  heart  heat- 
ing wildly,  and  sobbing  out  the  words,  "  Tee,  for 'ever,  Hugh  I" 

Then  bet  busy  brain  set  to  work  revolving  the  events  of  the 
day,  picturing  their  results — the  most  terrible  was  the  impending 
ruin  of  Ford. 

As  regarded  Galbraith,  she  was  not  quite  without  hope.  But 
Ford — how  could  she  spare  him  ?  A  daring  project  suggested  it- 
self :  she  thought  long,  and  turned  it  on  every  side  ;  then,  slipping 
gently  out  of  bed,  she  lit  her  candle,  wrapped  herself  in  her  dress- 
ing-gown, and  stole  softly,  noiselessly  downstairs  t«  the  shop 
parlour.  Hers  she  took  out  paper  and  pen,  traced  a  few  lines, 
enclosed  them  in  an  envelope,  directed  and  stamped  it,  placed  the 
letter  (carefully  in  her  pocket,  and  crept  back  as  noiselessly  as  she 
had  descended. 

The  changefulness  of  the  English  climate  asserted  itself  nert 
morning — all  trace  of  St.  Martin's  summer  had  disappeared.  A 
stiff  south-easter  was  lashing  the  bay  into  foam  and  fury,  and 
driving  stinging  showers  of  fine  rain  that  seemed  trying  to  get 
down,  with  only  occasional  success,  against  the  windows  and  into 
nooks  with  bitter  vehemence. 

"  And  you  have  been  out  this  wretched  morning,"  said  Fanny 
reproachfully,  as  Kat«  joined  her  at  breakfast. 

"  I  have,  I  could  not  help  it,  I  wanted  so  much  to  go;  and  I 
think  a  brisk  walk  has  dono  me  fiood." 
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tiht  iUf.t'z  WM  s  r«%l  leeord  between  Tom  H«<d  and  the  yoim; 
fri'Iz/ir  ,  <;v«:rj  wh^n  th^y  differed,  ea/th  knew  that  he  or  she  was 
ihf ft  fftivMy  'iftdemt/yy]  by  the  other. 

Vnuuy  WJM  of  ciurM  in  a  ftate  of  unconcealable  joy.  She  had 
nU/li-Ji  bftlf  uri  hour  in  the  afternoon  to  compound  a  lobster  cmrie 
f'lr  the  laUi  dinner  or  early  iiijpper  at  which  Tom  was  exf^ected.  A 
low  and  mundane  inethr/]  of  preparing  for  a  lorer's  reception,  per- 
liap«,  in  th«  reafJer'n  opinion,  but — auk  the  lover's  ! 

Th<i  trainn  lx}tw<M}n  St^^ne borough  and  Piers toffe  were  by  no 
niiifitiN  patU'.rnn  of  punctuality,  and  the  friends  agreed  not  to  ex- 
|HM-.t  Tom  till  quite  half  an  hour  after  he  was  due.  That  half  an 
limir  wrw  nearly  i-xhauMted,  when  their  attention  was  diverted  by 
ilin  itntjiinro  of  MilU  with  a  note,  an  untidy  note  without  an  en- 
vidnpii,  and  fiin timed  by  a  wafer.  It  was  directed  to  T.  Beed,  Esq., 
in  u  wM'y  iiit(ixi(;uto<l-iooking  hand. 
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''  This  has  jast  been  brought  hj  a  boj  from  the  Shakapam  /rui, 
ma'am,  and  he  wants  to  know  if  Ur.  Tom  is  come." 

"  Saj  he  has  not,  bnt  we  expect  him  ever;  moment,"  leplied  Urs. 
Temple,  scanning  the  Dot«  crittcally.    "  This  is  from  Trapes,  no 

"  Don't  you  think  we  might  open  it  ?"  insinuated  Fanny,  laying 
a  couple  of  coTBtons  little  fingers  on  it.  "  It  is  all  about  yoorself, 
of  course.     I  really  think  yoa  might  read  it,  Kate." 

"  Yoa  impatient  puss  I  I  think  we  might  wait  for  Tom  to  read 
his  own  coirespondenoo.  He  will  be  here  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
if  he  comes  at  all." 

"  Ah,  Kate,  that  is  a  cruel '  if'  1" 

"  Never  fear.  Fan There,  there  is  some  conveyance  stop- 
ping at  the  door.    Here  he  is,  and  I  shall  mn  away  !" 

"  Indeed,  Kate,  indeed  you  need  not  I" 

But  Kate  was  gone.  The  next  moment  a  hearty  hug,  a  long, 
loving  kiss,  put  everything  and  every  one  save  the  donor  out  of 
Fanny's  head. 

"  It  seema  a  hundred  years  since  I  saw  you,  my  darling,"  cried 
Tom,  who,  though  looking  a  little  thin  and  worn,  was  in  high 
flpirits  and  fall  of  animation.  "You  little,  ungrateful,  saucy 
coquette !  yon  are  as  blooming  and  bright  as  if  I  had  been  at  your 
elbow  all  the  time !  Whore  is  the  pale  cheek  and  test-dimmed 
eyes  that  ought  to  show  the  sineen^  with  which  yon  mourned  my 
ali^ence,  and  the  severe  mental  arithmetic  you  exercised  counting 
the  days  tiU  I  came  ?" 

"  Ah,  Tom,  I  should  have  had  a  dash  of  uncertainty  to  reduce 
me  tn  the  proper  condition  of  paleness  and  dimness.  But  I  know 
yoii,  and  I  am  at  rest ;"  a  small  responsive  hug,  and  some  half- 
uttered  ejaculations  interrupted,  as  may  be  imagined. 

"  I  see  I  do  not  go  the  right  way  to  work  to  show  what  a  valuable 
article  I  am  !"  cried  Tom. 

"  If  yoD  worried,  or  gave  me  any  trouble,  I  should  not  care  a 
straw  about  you,"  said  Fanny,  with  a  pret^  grimace.  "  Now  let 
me  call  Kate,  she  is  dying  to  see  you." 

"  T  think  she  might  give  us  a  few  minutes  mora  law." 

29 
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"  Oh,  here,  Tom,  is  a  note  for  ;ou  I"  cried  Fanny,  darting  to  tba 
mantelpiece  and  takiog  itdovn.  "I  beliBTo it ia  from  that  Btrauga 
man.  Mr.  Trapes." 

"Trapes!"  echoed  Tom, in  muob  surprise.  "How does  ha  know 
that  I  am  here  ?" 

"  Ob,  because— but  I  will  leave  Kato  to  tell  eretything.  Just 
do  look  at  the  note !" 

"There I  you  may  discount  your  rights,  if  yon  choose,"  said 
Tom,  laughing,  and  handing  the  scrawled  morsel  of  paper  to  her. 

'■  What  a  hand  I     What  is  that  woid  7" 

"'  Seriously.' " 

"  Bead  it  to  me,  dear  Tom  ?" 

" '  My  orab  Reed. — I  am  Boriously  ill,  and  oannot  go  to  see  yon 

as  I  promiaed  Mrs.  T .    T  feet  as  if  I  was  near  the  end  of  the 

race,  and  uowhero  I    Look  in  on  me  like  a  brick  to-morrow.  Yours, 
" '  G.  Tkaces.' 

"If  Trapes  knocks  up,  he  will  not  last  long,"  said  Tom  gravely; 
"  but  call  Mrs.  Travcrs.     I  lon^  to  hear  all  about  everything  I" 

'■  Now  t«ll  mo  how  you  nnearthod  Trapes  ?'  asked  Tom. 

They  were  sitting  round  the  fire  after  dinner,  Mrs.  Temple 
having  iasisted  on  his  refreshing  himself  before  going  into  uuy 
discuaiiion  of  bu&inesa. 

"  He  come  to  the  surface  of  his  own  accord,"  she  replied,  and 
proceeded  to  describe  her  encounter  with  him  clearly  and  shortly, 
till  she  came  to  tiie  port  performed  by  tralbraith,  where  she  broke 
down  for  an  instant,  paused,  collected  herEcli;,  and  cuutiiiued  Ler 
narrative  by  a  decided  abridgment. 

"When  I  was  HulHciontly  recovered  to  walk  home,  Sir  Hugh 
Galbraith  was  good  enough  to  come  part  of  the  way,  oud  I  have 
not  Been  him  since,"  8he  then  paescd  rapidly  on  to  Trapes's  even- 
ing visit,  and  his  remarkable  boast :  "  I  can  produce  the  man  who 
drew  out  the  will,  two  or  three  months  after  Mr.  Travers's  deaui : 
and  I  can  produce  th*  man  that  employed  him  to  do  it !" 
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"  TMb  is  Tery  aztimoTdmary,"  said  Tom,  when  E^to  ceased 
speftking.  "  If  Trapes  can  make  good  hia  proauBe,  of  course  jour 
BQCceaa  ia  an  acaomplUhed  fact.  But  I  muat  warn  jou  that  my 
f  onner  acquainttuice  in  given  to  the  wildest  romancing  at  times- 
Still,  I  believe  be  does  know  something  of  importance.  One  point, 
however,  I  mnat  press  npon  you,  Mn.  Temple :  do  not  see  this 
scamp  any  more — leave  him  to  me." 

"  Most  willingly  and  thankfnUj,  dear  Tom." 

"  Very  well.    Now,  do  you  think  he  tecognised  Galbraith  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  do  not  think  he  did." 

"  Mind,"  continued  Tom,  "  I  don't  think  it  matters  a  sttaw 
whether  he  tells  his  tale  to  Galbtaith  or  to  yon,  if  he  can  support 
it ;  for,  of  coarse,  a.  man  of  Galbraith's  position  and  charaotet' 
would  not  for  a  momeut  hesitate  about  restoring  your  rights.  All 
I  want  to  make  sure  of  before  we  stir  in  the  matter  is,  to  be  pre- 
pared with  irresistible  proof.  As  things  are  at  present,  we  should 
only  be  knockiag  our  heads  against  the  stone  wall  of  a  long  law- 
suit were  you  to  move.  Howevar,  you  moat  leave  Trapes  to  me." 
There  waa  a  pauae,  dnring  which  Tom  appeared  lost  in  thought — 
a  condition  which  Kate  and  Fanny  leapected  toq  much  to  diatnrui 
At  last  he  ronsed  himself,  and  assumed  the  attitude  peouliar  to 
Britons  when  about  to  dictate  or  domineer — that  is,  he  placed  him- 
self on  the  hearUi-mg,  with  his  back  to  the  fire.  "  It  was  a  re- 
markable, though  fortunate  aondent  that  Sir  Hugh  Galbroith 
eame  to  your  assistants.  Ia  it  permitted  to  ask  what  brought  him 
to  Fierstoffe  just  in  the  nick  of  time  ?"  And  Tom,  with  an  air  of 
comical  solemnity,  paused  for  a  reply. 

Kace  crimsoned  even  over  her  little  eats,  bnt  answered  steadily, 
though  in  a  low  voice,  "  No,  Tom,  you  must  not  ask.  I  cannot 
teU  you  any  fibs,  so  I  would  rather  say  nothing." 

"  Ahem  1— and  is  spite  of  this  gallant  rescue  and  onexpected 
appearance— I  presume  it  waa  imexpected  ?" 

"  Uoixi  unexpected  1"  she  returned. 

"  You  ore  deteimiaed  to  carry  the  war  into  the  eneiny  a 
country'" 

"  Quite  determined !"  said  Kate,  riaing  and  coming  to  the  firo, 
.  29-2 
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wliore  she  leant  again&t  the  chimneypiece,  "  if  I  can  bring  un  oTer- 
whelming  force  to  bear  upon  his  position." 

^'  Do  jou  mean  to  say/'  exclaimed  Tom  quickly,  darting  one  of 
his  keenest  glances  at  the  fair,  downcast  face  before  him,  ^'  that 
you  have  any  fresh  cause  for  vengeance  ?'* 

"  For  vengeance  ?  oh,  no  I"  she  returned,  looking  franklj  into  his 
eyes.  ^^  My  opinion  of  Sir  Hugh  is  changed  for  the  better.  It  ia 
for  his  sake  as  well  as  my  own  that  I  wish  matters  hurried  on."' 

"  You  are  incomprehensible  I*'  he  returned,  less  amiably  than 
usual. 

"  Then  do  not  try  to  comprehend  me,"  she  said,  gently  laying 
her  hand  on  his  arm,  "  but  act  as  if  the  chapter  of  accidents  had 
never  brought  Hugh  Galbraith  to  lodge  under  my  roof— continue 
to  be  my  best  friend  as  you  have  been.** 

**  You  generally  make  slaves  of  your  friends,*'  replied  Tom  re- 
signedly.    "  However,  I  have  not  opened  my  budget  yet.     I  saw 

Wall  this  morning.     He  had  just  had  S *s  opinion,  and  showed 

it  to  me.    He  considers  that  there  are  grounds  for  taking  criminal 
proceedings  against  Poole." 

"  And  will  Mr.  Wall  arrest  him,  then  ?"  asked  Kate  anxiously. 

*'  No.  He  would  in  the  first  instance  summon  Poole  to  answer 
the  charge  of  having  wilfully  perjured  himself  by  swearing  that 
he  was  present  when  Mr.  T ravers  executed  the  second  will.  But, 
as  notliiug  could  be  done  till  ISIonday,  I  advised  his  waiting  my 
return  before  he  took  any  step,  thinking  there  might  be  something 
in  your  idea  that  Trapes  could  give  us  information  that  would  im- 
plicate Ford." 

**  And  he  can,  depend  upon  it,  Tom  !**  said  Kate  thoughtfully. 
^I  dropped  a  hint  that  perhaps  his  information  might  be  more 
valuable  to  Mr.  Ford  than  to  me,  and  I  saw  his  countenance 
change  unmistakably." 

^'  You  should  be  exceedingly  cautious  what  you  lot  out  to  a  man 
like  Trapes,"  returned  Tom.  '*  There  is  no  telling  what  mischief 
he  might  make  of  anything— or  nothing." 

"  I  do  not  think  I  did  my  cause  any  harm  by  my  remark,  but  it 
certainly  affected  Mr.  Trapes." 
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"  Well,  I  shall  probably  find  out  to-morrow.  I  am  not  sorry  the 
poor  devil  ia  obliged  to  keep  his  room.  Men  of  his  type  are  always 
easier  to  manage  when  they  feel  the  grip  of  tiieii  proprietor  upon 
tbem  !  Do  yon  know,  I  have  always  bettn  sorry  for  Trapes.  He 
was  a  very  pleasant,  good-natared  fellow  once,  seTen  or  eight  years 
^o — nerer  quite  free  from  the  dash  of  the  blackguard,  but  would 
perhaps  bare  kept  right  if  he  had  fallen  into  better  ban<lB." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Kate  donbtingly.  "  Tet  I  imagine,  if  we  could 
open  such  a  man's  head  or  heart,  and  look  at  the  works  as  you  do 
at  your  watoh,  we  shonld  find  some  weak  or  imperfect  mechanism 
— some  faulty  bits  in  which  the  tempter  can  insert  the  point  of  his 
wedge." 

"  Still,  with  different  influences,  he  might  haTe  been  a  different 

Kate,  gazing  at  the  fire,  made  oo  reply. 

"  The  long  and  abort  of  it  is,"  aaid  Fanny,  with  sly  granty,  "  be 
bad  not  your  adamantine  firmness,  Tom  1  At  any  rate,  with  a 
pleasant,  almost  tender  smile,  "  Kate  and  I  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  tbe  miun-spring  of  your  heart's  machinery  works  true  and 
steadily."  To  which  Tom's  appropriate  reply  was  a  good,  bonest 
kiss,  despite  Kate's  presence. 

She  smiled,  and  naturally  inqoii'ed,  "What  have  yon  two  dear 
fiiends  decided  upon  ?" 

"  You  mean  as  regards  a  jcnnt  eatabliahment  ?"  asked  Tom.  "  I 
cannot  get  a  distinct  reply  from  yonr  ondecided  assistant.  I 
wanted  her  long  ago  to  give  a  month's  warning,  and  take  another 
situation.  I  am  glad  to  have  a  chance  of  pleading  my  cause  before 
you,  Mrs.  Temple.  As  matters  stand  at  present  there  is  no  reason 
why  Fanny  should  not  take  me  for  bettor  for  worse,  say — come ! 
I  will  be  reasonable — this  day  fortnight  t  Ueantime  yon  might 
adTertise  tbe  bazaar.  You  will  easily  dispose  of  it.  Come,  join 
us  in  London,  be  on  tbe  spot  to  enact  the  importunate  widow,  and 
make  life  a  burden  to  old  Wall  I  Come,  now,  like  a  brace  of 
angels,  say  '  Done  1'  and  we  will  arrange  preliminaries  before  we 
sleep  to-night," 

"  There  ia  no  particnlar  reason  why  Fanny  should  not  marry 
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yoa,^  '>iid  Kate  tfaonghtf nllj ;  *'  bnt  I  cannot  leave  Pierstoffe  ! 
This  is  not  the  xnosft  agreeable  life  to  me ;  neTertbeless,  I  will  not 
break  np  the  little  home  I  have  made  till  the  question  I  am  aboat 
to  raifle  is  settled  ;  then  I  shall  in  anj  caae  make  a  change.'* 

"  There  ! — I  told  yoa  so,"  said  Fannj  :  *'  and  as  long  as  Kate 
keeps  in  thin  stupid^  odions,  disagreeable  shop.  I  will  stay  with  her. 
Ton  don't  think  I  am  of  much  use,  I  snppose."  a  little  qnerulously : 
for,  though  true  to  her  friend,  poor  Fanny's  heart  had  leaped  with 
delight  at  the  picture  presented  of  going  to  live  with  Tom  in 
London  ;  "  but  I  know  Kate  could  not  live  without  me,  at  least 
not  comfortably ^^xiuld  you,  Kate  ?" 

"  No,  indeed  !"  heartily.  '*  Tom,  will  you  think  me  very  selfish  ? 
Leave  Fanny  with  me  just  a  little  longer.  I  feel  we  shall  soon 
know  something  more  of  this  will, — and — I  do  not  know  why,  but 
I  am  very  pad  and  fearful."  She  held  out  her  hand,  and  her  rich, 
soft  voice  faltered. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Travers,  yon  are  our  first  consideration.  It  is  a 
bargain.  Thifl  case  is  postponed  till  this  day  month,  when  a 
decree  will  be  given." 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Tom.  And  now  Fanny  will  entertain  you. 
I  feel  weary  and  headachy,  so  will  go  to  bed." 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  Tom  Reed  announced  his 
intention  of  going  to  see  Trapes  at  once. 

"  Yes,  do,  Tom,"  said  Mrs.  Temple  ;  "  we  can  do  nothing  until 
we  know  what  he  has  to  reveal." 

"  Well,  I  shall  go  to  church,"  remarked  Fanny. 

"  And  I  will  escort  you  there,"  added  Tom.  "  Will  you  come  ?'' 
addressing  Kate. 

'*  No,  it  would  be  a  mockery.  I  could  not  attend  to  what  was 
going  on.  I  am  too  much  on  the  stretch  to  know  about  Trapes. 
1  shall  pray  at  home." 

Tom  and  Ym  fiancee  set  out  accordingly,  and  Kate  bore  the  lonely 
waiting  as  best  she  could.  Seated  near  the  fire — ^her  eyes  fixed  on 
tiio  red  coals,  her  thoughts  roaming  far  and  near — trying  to  pic- 
ittxe  to  herself  the  effect  of  her  claim  upon  Hugh  Galbraitb*f 
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temper  and  character,  to  recall  th«  various  indicationa  oi  his 
nature  which  ahe  had  noticed,  and  from  them  to  decide  how  he 
would  take  the  final  revelation.  "  I  hare  done  nothing  wrong — 
nothing  he  haa  any  raal  i^ht  to  be  angry  with  ;  jet  will  he  not 
think  that  I  ought  to  hare  told  him  the  truth  when  I  first  refused 
liim  ?  But  then,  I  never  thought  we  should  meet  again.  I  never 
dreamed  that  I  could  care  about  him.  I  have  Buoh  an  extrS' 
ordinary  longing  to  vindicate  mj  real  self — the  self  he  bo  doubts 
and  despises — before  he  knows  the  truth  ;  and  if  I  do,  how  will  he 
act  ?  At  present,  he  has  some  romanoe  about  me  in  his  head, 
practical  and  nnimaginative  as  he  is;  how  will  it  be  when  he  knows 
who  I  re&il;  am  ?  Will  he  shrink  from  the  plebeian  adventnteas  ? 
He  is  very  prejudiced ;  hot  he  can  love  1  Half-past  twelve.  Tom 
is  having  a  long  talk  with  that  dreadful  man.  I  eantestly  hope  I 
•ball  not  have  to  prosecute  any  one." 

In  a  few  minutes  more,  Fanny  came  back. 

"  Oh,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  yon !    I  am  dreadfully  in  the  bines." 

"  Then  it  would  bavo  been  much  better  for  yon  to  have  been  at 
church  with  me.  The  dean  of  some  place  preached  such  a  splendid 
sermon.  Made  me  feel  as  if  I  shonld  like  to  clap  some  parts.  The 
church  WAS  so  crowded  ;  lots  of  the  county  people  were  there.  I 
saw  Lady  Styles  and  some  ladies  in  the  rector's  pew.  They  put  a 
strange  gentleman  into  ours— a  very  elegant  personage,  I  assure 
you.  He  was  most  attentive  to  me,  and  was  good  enough  to  offer 
me  part  of  my  own  hymn-book  !  I  don't  think  he  imagined  I 
looked  sufficiently  dignified  to  be  even  part  proprietor  of  a  pew.  T. 
found  him  there,  and  I  left  him  there,  for  I  came  out  quickly, 
hoping  to  find  Tom." 

"He  haa  not  yet  returned,"  said  Kate  languidly;  "and  as  to 
your  elegant  neighbour,  you  bad  better  see  if  your  purse  is  safe  I 
High-clasa  pickpockets  generally  attend  the  preaching  of  eloquent 
divines — at  least,  in  London." 

"How  disenchanting,"  cried  Fanny,  feeling  rapidly  in  hsr  pocket. 
**  I  thought  he  was  an  earl  at  least ;  not  even  disgoised." 

It  wss  considerably  past  their  usual  dinner-hour  whan  Tom  re- 
appeared. 
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"  I  t^:-nk  j'M  an  right."  wsd  Le  ft>  Kmse.     *  Ha  kr<Qv?  «« 
tlrrr.^  cf  xmyjnxuat :  b^t  zjt'-Jk-:z^%  csrkoi  isr.rjL    Tbccsh  v?Z! 

wni\^  t^^joX  dMc]/>c2i^  vfeat  fc«  kiKv*.     He  ■  ic  &  Raiae  of 
<!«f/iHtT.  ajvi  i^iT£ni\em  :  tL<K?L  I  eu  Ke  br  tfae  ecsdiikn  cf 
vftr'lr'XA  thsi  it  k  not  kn^r  ns^ob  he  wmm  flodi  c<  cadi.    He  had 
M«D  ^rrnkioj^  rerr  hard  :  &2ul  oov he  has  an  extraordixsazT ciailaig 
U/  %'9  \A/:k  U/  t//wn  With  me.    I  thall  icdnlgv  him.  and  lettle  him 
un^fsr  Mm.  .Small  s  care  for  a  few  veeki.  at  anr  rate :  be  wiD  then 
l>e  «afe.  ^'/tberwifie  we  ihaQ  loee  him." 
"  But.  Tf«D.  thill  win  ooft  yoQ  a  qnantitr  of  moner  ?'* 
*'  \'/t  t^9  r^grj  much  ;  and  when  jcm  hare  floored  Sir  Hngh.  too 
nhall  r«;|>ay  me.** 
"  Then,  iihaU  tod  take  this  man  with  too  to  town  to-mc^- 
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"  V««,  by  the  eight  o'clock  traio.    Nothing  later  wiU  suit  me.'* 

*'  And  you  haTe  gathered  nothing  of  what  Trapes  really 
known  ?" 

"  Nothing  ;  ftr  next  U)  nothing.  HoweTer.  be  sure  of  this,  that 
I  Mhall  never  relax  mj  hold  of  him  till  I  </o  know.'* 

'*  Thank  yon,  dear  Tom.  And  yon  believe  it  is  not  all  talk,  hii 
\t€}WnU9i\  knowledge  V* 

'*  I  do.    The  fellow  hat  the  secret,  whatever  it  ia." 


CHAPTER  XL. 

TlllH  Hamo  Rnndny  evening  settled  down  with  the  orthodox  Sab- 
bath ghK>m  at  Weston.  Sir  Marmaduke  Styles's  preserves  were 
known  U}  lie  well  stocked,  and  his  lively  partner  had  a  certain 
iindercurrent  of  good  nature  in  her  gossip  that  gave  her  popularity 
in  th(*  minds  of  her  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance.  The  autumn 
jtariicH  lit  WcHton  were  therefore  not  to  be  despised  ;  and  when 
(iiilbraith  ho  suddenly  deserted  his  friend  Upton,  the  latter,  having 
lost  the  incentive  Hugh's  company  would  have  lent  to  an  excursion 
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in  the  wild  West  of  Ireland,  applied  for  extenaioD  of  leave,  and 
■vailed  hinuelf  of  Ladj  Stylae's  renewed  inritatioii. 

The  household  being  conducted  on  the  country  type,  dinner  was 
celebrated  on  Sundays  at  half -past  mx  nratead  of  half-past  seven— 
why,  it  vould  ba  difBcnlt  to  explain,  as  t^e  altei&tion  gave  no  help 
to  the  well-disposed  wrvants  who  wished  to  sttend  evening  service ; 
bnt  as  it  inconvenienced  all  parties,  the  arrangement  probably  fol- 
filled  its  end — at  any  rate,  in  keeping  np  the  cnetom.  Lady  Styles 
experienced  the  consdous  appioving  glow  that  ought  to  wait  on 
self-sacrificing  Christianity. 

The  ladies  had  assembled  in  Hm  drawing-room  after  dinner.  It 
was  a  small  party  ;  three  or  foor,  besides  the  hoHtesa,  lounged  com- 
fortably round  a  glowing  fire  of  wood  and  coaL 

"  I  have  heard  the  Dean  preach  better  than  to-day,"  Lady  Styles 
was  saying ;  "  he  had  not  his  nsoal  fire  and  ga" 

"  A  country  congregation  is  perhaps  refrigerating,"  remarked 
the  Honourable  Mrs.  A . 

''Ha!  ha!  ba!  I  assure  yon  PierstoSe  considera  itself  pecn- 
iiarly  intelligent  or  intellectual." 

"  Tber^  is  a  great  difference  between  the  terms,  dear  Lady 
Styles,"  eaiA  Miss  Brandon,  a  handsome  woman  in  the  earliest 
period  of  the  "  turn  of  the  leaf,"  who  knew  and  could  do  nearly 
everything,  except  make  a  fortune,  or  pick  one  up,  and  who  had 
a  sort  of  relative's  right  io  be  at  Weston  in  the  aatunm. 

"  A  distinction  without  a  difference,  I  sngpect,  Cecilia  ;  at  any 
rate,  there  wes  a  very  fnll  attendance.  I  saw  all  the  principal 
tradespeople  there,  except  my  rara  avit  of  the  Berlin  Bazaar  ;  but 
her  friend  and  partner  represented  the  house.  By  the  way,  if  I 
am  not  much  mistaken,  they  put  Colonel  Upton  into  her  pew.  I 
wish  he  could  see  the  young  widow  I  should  like  to  know  his 
opinion  of  her." 

"  VoD  must  know,"  said  lliss  Brandon,  in  r^Iy  to  an  interroga- 
tive elevation  of  Mrs.  A 's  eyebrows,  "  Lady  Styles  h^  a  sort 

of  rive  de  quinze  oat  about  two  women  who  keep  a  fancy  basaar 
here.  They  certainly  appear  very  distinguished  compared  with  the 
Pierstoffe  standard,  but  I  think  their  elegance  would  pale  beside 
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«Te8,TeryweU."  * 

"  Then  the  prettj  ^rl  is  the  u sistant  at  the  bazaar.  I  wonder 
whv  Mn.  Temple  w««  not  then.  Perhaps  aha  has  gone  away 
•gain." 

"  Has  she  been  away  lately  ?"  aaked  Upton  careleaaly,  aa  ha 
helped  himself  to  sugar. 

"  She  was  in  London  abont  a  fortnight  ago." 

"  I  am  really  sorry  to  miss  seeing  this  object  of  jour  specnlations," 
isid  Upton  meditatiTely,  while  ha  atirted  his  tea.  "  I  suppose  ahe 
often  Tuna  np  to  town  ?" 

"  No,  Bcaixely  ever.    At  the  change  of  seasone^-and " 

"  TMb  laat  expedition  of  hers,"  Btmck  in  Doctor  Slade,  "  was 
rather  disastrous — she  had  her  pocket  picked,  and  lost  five  pounds." 

"  You  don't  say  bo,  Doctor ;  are  you  anre  ?  She  has  never  men- 
tioned the  niitter  to  me." 

"  Ob,  I  am  quite  correct,  I  assure  yon.  I  met  little  Mis*  Fanny, 
with  a  face  of  woe,  going  to  the  post-office  for  an  order  to  re- 
place it." 

"  Really  I  am  quite  aorry  for  her,"  said  Lady  Styles. 

"  A  serious  loss  for  a  Berlin  bazaar,"  remarked  Upton.  "  Pray, 
when  did  it  occur  ?" 

"  About  three  weeks  ago.  Why  ?  Did  you  hear  anything 
of  it?" 

"No nothing,"  slowly  and  thoagbtfnlly. 

"  I  do  protest,  Willie,"  cried  Lady  Styles,  with  mnoh  animation, 
"  I  believe  you  know  more  than  yon  say.  Ferliapa  you  were  the 
pickpocket  yourself — just  to  get  an  introdnction  ?  Do  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it  1" 

Upton  laughed.  "  I  have  not  your  aonte  cnriosity  ahont  this 
fair  shopwoman,"  he  said,  and  he  relapsed  into  silence,  though  an 
amused  smile  hngered  on  bis  lip  and  in  his  eyes. 

''  Come,  Doctor,"  said  Sir  Marmadnke,  who  was  setting  forth  the 
chessboard,  "you  must  give  me  my  revenge  to-night." 

The  Honourable  Mrs.  A and  Mass  Brandon,  followed  by 

two  or  three  young  men  who  completed  the  party,  sauntered  to 
the  music  room,  whence  the  Bonnd  of  sacred  songs  soon  issued. 
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y-:  HT  zTi»:i-.-*  — -«--  I  TC«f=r  £:c=:r  lbs  pars  of  a  acnrle  spy. 
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•  '  '..&..    ..^r:_    _^A>c    AI.JS    -,1*   »T  I  i    .^    ^^a    .'^.^r.      ^^T* ^'     ^-*  ••^* **^ '    uu~ 

'•V.-.'  wtll  T-^-  *>-m^  Lit*  =t  rr?:=  *  b:r» :  il  is  the  best  in 

/'■-•.  '.ht  lyfez^  d»T  vss  wei — n-»  peninacooslT  vet — what  our 
r. ',/->, «>rri  «:Ia:;v«  call  "  an  eren-down  poar."  though  saflBciently 
m'/i%*  t//  check  ColoEe!  Upton  £  fancv  for  a  sohiarv  ride. 

ft  wan  the  Wednesday  after  Tom's  risit :  he  had  sent  a  hasty 
lifj«  anriouncin;^  bis  safe  arriTal  with  his  precious  charge,  and  Mi's. 
Ttini]At:  ha/J  rewigned  herself  to  an  interral  of  patient  waiting.  The 
¥.\nflt  wtin  empty,  and  Fanny  had  retired  into  the  shop-parlour,  in 
itriU'.r  i*t  trim  a  new  btraw  bonnet  in  the  latest  fashion.  Fanny  sang 
Uf  U*:vtu'.\f  in  A  Hubdued  tone. 

I  fin'  lii'.arl  waH  very  light     She  was  not  without  sympathy,  sin- 
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ceie  ajmpathy,  with  Kate's  depremion ;  nevertheleas,  her  proapecta 
^ere  so  Bunny  that  for  the  moment  she  doubted  the  poasibilitj  of 
serioiu  sorrow.  All  would  come  right  for  Kate  also,  and  that 
dchnquent  Galbiaith,  whom  she  coald  not  help  lildng.  She  could 
give  him  plenaty  absolution  too. 

"  ilfhs  Fannj,"  said  Mills,  coming  in,  with  the  well-known  carl 
on  her  mouth,  which  indicated  distrust  of  and  contempt  for  the 
world  in  general,  "  tbera'a  a  gentleman — leaatwajnihehas  spuraaud 
a  whip — wanta  to  see  you." 

"  To  see  me  ?    Who  is  be.  Mills  ?" 

"  I  dunno',  miaa ;  a  pickpocket,  for  all  I  know.  Yon  had  better 
not "  But  Mills's  wise  counsels  were  out  short  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  individual  in  question,  whom  Fanny,  had  she  been  left 
to  her  unassisted  conclnsionB,  would  have  considered  a  distin- 
guished-looking man.  Prompted  by  Mills's  doubts,  she  fell  into  a 
state  of  tear  and  confusion.  Was  he  an  emissary  of  Ford  sent  to 
discover  and  annoy  Kate?  Was  be  a  detective  despatched  byGal- 
braith's  lawyer,  with  the  uncanny  prescience  of  his  tribe,  to  find 
out  what  was  going  on?  She  stood  np,  bonnet  in  hand,  looking 
prettily  bewildered. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Upton,  for  he  was  the  intruder.  "  I 
understood  you  were  at  home,  and  that  I  might  enter." 

Fanny,  still  holding  her  bonnet,  which  was  filled  with  blond  laco, 
ribbon,  and  flowers,  made  a  little,  nervous  curtsey,  while  Mills 
ofiiciously  dusted  the  chiffonier.  There  was  an  instant's  pause, 
broken  by  Fanny's  saying,  in  an  accent  of  omniBtakable  surprise, 
"  You  wished  to  see  me  ?" 

"  I  do, '—a  glance  at  Mills,  who,  finding  no  farther  excuse  for 
remaining,  departed  with  a  portentous  frown  to  Fanny. 

"  I  took  the  liberty,"  resumed  Upton  when  they  were  left  alone, 
"  to  look  into  your  prayer-bookwben  you  left  yourseat  last  Sunday. 
A  great  liberty,  I  acknowledge  ;  yet  you  must  allow  the  temptation 
to  ascertain  my  charming  neighbour's  name  waaapoweifulmotive," 
concluded  Upton,  with  an  inainuatiDg  smile. 

"  Well !"  exclaimed  Fanny. 

"  You  left  your  prayer-book  behind  you,"  drawing  it  from  his 
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Y^.ice^,.    '*  I  'y>r4f«8A.  :r.«a.  :o  ii^Tin^  opened  is.  isii  read  khu 
icr.;^^«4//Ti. '     H4  poir.r>>d  Vi  di^  ^jleai  u  be  ^^oke.  irhefeoa 

FftAiar/  II  («r7494  'iiUted  m  jihe  s^azed  npoa  it  with  doabc  and  dread. 
'  I  HTft  li^AXt'/^  x/f  b%  CTCoft^xam  *  Tied."  she  loo^igh*.  "  and  I  shxU  sixktt 
a  r/.'i'.'*  f,i  it."' 

f  j>^:^.    jiaifJ  %hm.  lookixi^  blanklj  ap  in  her  interrogator's  face. 
**  A  tA  what  th-sn  ?" 

Hay<9  £  the  pJeanure  of  speaking  to  >IiflB  Ajlmer  ?"  aaid  Up  r.>n 
blari^iJy. 

-'  \o,  no  -  my  name  in  Lot  Ajlmer  !**  cried  Fannv.  bieathleiL 

"  Sly  Thsut^fTi  toT  ajtlcing,"  oontin  Te^i  Upton.  **  is  that  a  distant 
latjv«>  of  rnJri';  fft  that  name  died  in  India,  I  imagine,  aomewi. 
about  that  daUs/'  laying;;  hia  finger  open  it. 

'•  Wm  tf'AsiUvti  iTififjsii  V*  waii  Fanny's  mental  commentary.  "I 
nrn  Knro  f  know  nothing  about  it,"  fthe  said  aloud.  "  The  book  ia 
not  niin<;.  It  wart  quite  by  accident  I  used  it.  I  know  nothing 
lihrMit  it.     1 "  Ht'/pping  in  confusion. 

**  What  JH  your  name,  may  I  auk  ?" 

*'  Oh,  JunkinHon,"  cried  Fanny,  with  a  desperate  determmmtioii 
not  \^t  l4;Il  the  iniiii^ined  do  tec  live  a  word  of  truth. 

"  i'orhapH  tho  hidy  who — who  keeps  the  shop  could  tell  me  some- 
thing iilioiit  thcsu  names,"  jicrsisted  Upton. 

"  No,  in<lccd  hho  could  not,'*  baid  Funny,  resolving  at  all  risks  to 
nhicld  Kato  from  the  terrors  she  was  undergoing.  *' And  you  had 
InjILop  not  Huo  her.  Shu  is  very  clever,  and  would  see  through  you 
ill  li  akhiicmI." 

*'  That  \H  ([uiUt  poHHihIo,**  exclaimed  Upton,  agood  deal  surprised ; 
but  while  he  spoko  Funny  h  blond  lace  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the 
^iilhmt  (/()h»iicl  hiiHlening  to  it^storu  it,  contrived  to  entangle  the 
<iulii'ulo  faliric  in  his  Hpurs. 

'*  Oh  diiar,"  cried  Funny,  crouching  down  to  rescue  her  treasure. 
Uplon  Kiood  loloiahly  still,  but  as  Fauuy  bent  round  he  could  not 
holp  half  turning  to  watch  the  pretty,  troubled  face.  '*Pray 
stand  NtiMidy,*'  she  exclainiod,  ''  or  you  will  tear  it.    I  thought  it 
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wu  jtyar  work  to  get  thinga  ont  of  tftnglu,  inatoftd  «[  into 
them." 

''  Uy  work  I"  echoed  Upton,  greatly  pniiled.  "  Wlut  do  yon 
take  me  for  then  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  think  I  know  very  well  t  Ton  fanoy  I  am  a  simple  oonntry 
girl,  but  I  can  guesa  what  you  are  —at  least,  I  think  I  can  I"  with 
dignity  and  triumph. 

"  I  suppose  a  long  conne  of  r^imental  drill  leavea  its  stamp  on 
a  fellow  ?"  said  Upton  good-hnmonredly. 

"  Begimental,  indeed  I"  «ded  Fanny,  witli  indignation.  "  That 
will  not  do." 

"  I  see  I  have  offended  in  some  way,"  retoraed  Upton  insinna- 
tingly.  "  And  I  aunre  yon  I  have  bnt  two  motives  in  my  visit : 
first,  a  strong  wish — irresistible,  I  confess — to  make  your  acquain- 
tance ;  secondly,  a  sincere  deiiire  to  know  the  hiatoiy  of  this  prayer* 
book." 

"  He  has  the  impudence  to  pretend  he  is  smitten  with  me," 
thonght  Fanny  wrathf  oUy.  "  I  consider  it  altogether  unwarrant- 
able," she  said  aloud,  "jonr  ooming  here  to  try  and  find  out  things 

from  me  1    I  dare  say  you  thought  yon  had  an  easy  case,  but " 

Fanny  bad  warmed  np,  and  was  now  reckless  of  consequences. 

'■  Will  you  be  BO  very  good  as  to  say  for  whom  you  take  me  ?" 
asked  Upton,  with  grave  poUteneap 

"  A  detective  of  soma  kind  sent  by " 

A  burst  of  good-humoured  laughter  from  Upton  arrested  any 
imprudence  into  which  Fanny  m^ht  have  hurried. 

"I  am  infinitely  fiattered,"  be  said,  drawing  oat  his  card-case. 
"  Allow  me  to  introduce  myself." 

"  Colonel  Upton  I"  cried  Fanny,  glandi^  at  the  morsel  of  pasto- 
board  he  held  forth,  while  a  qnick  blush  spread  over  cheek  and 
brow.  "  I  am  so  surprised  1  Are  you  iiir  Sugh  Qalbraith's  friend 
we  used  to  write  to  for  him  ?" 

"  The  same.  And  I  must  say  such  a  premium  on  breaking  an 
aim  as  your  secretaryship,  is  a  temptation  to  fracture  one's  bones  I 
never  foresaw." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  spoke  very  ntde^,"  said  Fanny,  with  evident 
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contrition  ;  ^^  but  I  felt  so  sure  you  were  a  detective — though  now 
I  see  you  are  quite  different." 

**  At  any  rate,  you  have  taught  me  a  lesson  of  humility  I  shall 
not  soon  forget,"  returned  IJpton  pleasantly.  *^  Perhaps  you  will 
have  no  objection  to  give  me  some  information  about  the  prayer- 
book,  now  you  know  who  I  am  ?" 

^^  Indeed,  I  must  not — I  mean  I  cannot !"  And  Fanny  stopped, 
feai*f ul  of  having  committed  herself. 

'^  Of  course  I  have  no  right  to  press  you/'  returned  Upton,  noting 
the  change  of  phrase. 

"  But  wait,"  cried  Fanny,  anxious  to  atone  for  her  scant  courtesy ; 
"  I  will  call  Kate — Mrs.  Temple— and  you  can  ask  her.  Pray  sit 
down." 

So  sa3ring,  she  rushed  into  the  shop.  **  Do  come,  Kate.  There 
is  Colonel  Upton  asking  all  sorts  of  questions  about  your  old 
prayer-book.  And  I  have  been  so  rude  !  I  thought  he  was  a  de- 
tective. Was  it  not  dreadful  f  ^T&y  go  to  him,  and  I  will  stay 
here." 

To  Kate's  hasty,  astonished  queries  Fanny  could  only  reply,  "  It 
18  Colonel  Upton — do  go  and  speak  to  him." 

Thus  urged,  Kate  went  into  the  parlour  and  stood  face  to  face 
with  the  supposed  detective. 

There  was  a  nameless  something,  a  gentle,  composed  dignity  in 
her  bearing  that  Upton  at  once  recognised,  and  his  own  manner 
changed  insensibly.  He  rose  and  stood  silent,  while  he  gazed 
keenly  at  the  fair,  quiet  face  opposite  him. 

**■  I  have  to  thank  you  for  restoring  my  prayer-book,"  said  Kate, 
taking  the  initiative. 

"  It  is  yours,  then  ?  May  I  ask  if  this  *  John  Alymer,'  whose 
name  is  written  here,  is  any  relation  or  connection  of  yours  ?  Do 
you  know  anything  of  him,  in  short  ?" 

Mrs.  Temple  did  not  reply  instantly.  She  paused,  gazing 
earnestly  at  her  interrogator.  "May  I  ask  why  you  inquire?" 
she  said  at  length. 

"'  Because  I  had  a  relative  of  that  name  in  India  at  this  date  ; 
indeed,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  he  was  in  this  very  place "— - 
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pointing  to  the  inscription.  "  He  is  deitd,  and  I  have  beard  aothing 
of  him  for  years.  Tet  I  should  like  to  know  if  yon  can  give  me 
Asj  traces  of  him  or  his  family." 

"  And  yon  are  related  to  a  John  Aylmer?"  said  Mrs.  Temple. 
"  How  ?     In  what  degree  ?" 

"  That  I  can  hardly  aay ,"  retnmed  ITpton,  smiling,  and  looking 
in  vain  for  an  invitation  to  sit  down,  for  he  was  greatly  stmck  by 
Mrs.  Temple's  appearance  and  manner.  "  I  never  eonld  thread 
my  way  throngh  the  maze  of  coneialy  degrees.  Bat  the  man  I 
mean  was  a  nephew  of  Lady  Styles,  and  she  is  a  second  or  third 
coosin  of  my  father  ;  so  you  see  we  are  all  consins  together.  It 
has  roused  my  memory  and  my  ouriosity  to  find  his  name  in  the 
prayer-book  Miss  Jenkins  left  behind." 

"  A  nephew  of  Lady  Styles,"  repeated  Mrs.  Temple  in  mooh  sur- 
prise, not  hearing  the  conclusion  of  his  sentence. 

''  Then  you  know  something  of  this  defunct  kinsman  of  mine  ?" 

"  Whatever  I  may  know,  Colonel  Upton,"  she  retnmed  de- 
cidedly, thODgh  not  nndvilly,  "  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  tell  you 
now,  at  any  rate,  so  yon  must  ask  me  no  more  questions." 

"  Certainly  not,  if  yon  put  it  in  that  way,"  said  Upton,  bowing 
and  banding  her  the  prayer-book.  "  However,  I  fancy  you  put  a 
slight  emphasis  on  '  now.'  Pray,  will  you  allow  me  to  call  again, 
when  perhaps  yon  will  be  at  liberty  to  tell  me  a  tittle  more  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  a  sweet,  arch  smile  softening  the 
rugged  monosyllable.  "  1  shall  not  be  able  to  tell  yon  for  some 
time.  Bnt  if  yon  really  care  to  heat,  leave  m«  your  address,  and 
I  will  write  to  you." 

"  Yes,  I  care  vet;  much,  and  will  be  greatly  obliged  by  your 
taking  that  trouble.  Perhaps  yon  would  be  so  good  as  to  write 
my  ditectiou !" 

Eate  opened  her  blotting-book  nnsnspidoosly,  and  traced  the 
words  as  he  spoke  them — "  Colonel  W.  Upton,  — th  Hussars,  Cahit, 
Ireland  "—under  his  eyes, 

"  Not  the  first  time  I  have  seen  yonr  writing,"  he  said  pleasantly. 
"  I  am  almost  sotty  my  friend  Qalbraith  is  able  to  manage  his  own 
correspondence— reading  his  letters  has  again  become  a  difficulty, 
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*"..  .»fj  'nK:>.'.»Tt'AA  ri«:r  f.:.PiC-K}i  \:A  *:*>'.  ".r.e  '"lA'^I-r  r>.l  white  i^lt'Ias 
►f.a".  f.^  ^-r*fr  U.H  (^..iic^r'l.jo;  :r^  wiicL  i:i':z-*d  cbe  •»cliar  of 

(  «*w  0*lhTiitr*  in  V^ttti  iIm  otter  'iaj."*  -srent  on  Uptca 
h. ••!'•;!■/.  "  ftfj^J  h*;  't-MTtk'-A  ail  rt'ht.  Yc-.  ni'iit  have  tak-zn  caoital 
/■ar«i //f  hjrri.  Mr-  T*-jf.;*\fs*  I  reallv  think  I  .ih.iil  hcUb  here  this 
w::i'//ri  9L'/n\Tt.  tf  only  for  the  chance,  ahoold  I  be  spill,  of  xallixi^ 
ififc'f  yo :*r  h:ifi'I*..  ' 

W«:  couJ'l  'Jo  v';r/  little  for  Sir  Hri'h  Galbnith/'  wdd  Kate  in 
A  \/,w  y*t\t'i\,  but  r^,f:nvt-nTi*jr  hf:rM:\f ;  ■•  uature  and  hU  own  ficrvant 
Mi'«:rri«:'l  t^»  a/'^.orn  pi i^'h  *:verythifi;r." 

Hli«;  v.tr,j,j;<;/|.  ;ififj  fjfifcon  fclt  he  oiight  to  go.  but  preferred  to 
^f;iy.  •*  f  wat  Korry  t/i  hear  you  had  met  with  Mich  a  lo-s,*"  he  con- 
tin  ii<:r  I,  for  tho  Hake  of  H.omethiug  to  say.  **  Have  you  found  any 
irw*'.  of  your  \ininn  yet  ?** 

A^^niii  KaU;  r;o]oiired  ;  thiH  time  with  an  acute  feelins:  of  annoy- 
tiw*'..  (lalliiaith  riMi».t  }iav(;  h{)ok':n  somewhat  freely  of  her  to  this 
f'hiirii  of  hiH  ;  and  the  <:aro  and  delicacy  with  which  he  seemed 
III  (Mill I'd  tJiiHi'  iniiinacy,  and  which  had  always  touched  her,  must 
hiivn  iH'iiii  in  Monio  decree  a  Hham.  ''  I  have  not,"  she  returned 
nildly,  iiddintf,  with  aHorlof  hnnirhty  humility,  ''although,  as  you  are 
ni)  ilonlil.  awaro,  Sir  llu^h  (jalliraith  di<I  hi.s  utmost  to  attsist  me  !" 

"  Did  ho?"  oxrlainiod  Upton,  with  such  unmistakable  surpiise 
fhiit.  Kiiii*  iiiMitiuMy  folt  sho  Itad  ma<lc  a  false  move.  ''Ah,  he  is 
iim(.  m  liud  follow,  (laliiraith. '  continned  U])t(>n,  **  though  he  seems 
rii(ln'r  a  rou^jli  iMiHi«inier.  Woll,  F  am  afraid  I  have  ti'e8|>a86ed  too 
loiM'.  on  >our  tinir.  Mr».  ToniiiK-.  I  must  bid  you  good-morning; 
iitid  \iMi  wdl,  wlion  it  suits  yourbulf,  give  me  the  history'  of  the 
|)t'aMM'  book  ?" 

"I  udt,  Cohtnot  Upton.  Meantime  will  you  grant  mo  a 
ftixour  Y" 

"  l(  iM  finintod."  Hnid  tho  Colonel  gallantly. 

^Thtfu  if  you  havo  uot  meutioued  this  matter  of  the  prayer- 
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book  to  Lady  Stjies,  prajr  do  not.  She  is  one  of  my  best  frienda 
here,  bat  you-  pan  imagiiie  the  effect  of  each  partially-admitted 
knowledge  as  mine  npon  hec.  I  should  not  be  able  to  call  myself 
or  my  shop  or  anything  else  my  own  till  alt  was  revealed." 

"'Gad,  she  would  bnnt  np  the  scent  like  a  bloodhound,"  cried 
Upton,  langbii^.  "  Ho,  no,  Mrs.  Temple,  that  would  be  too  bitter 
a  NTenga  even  for  having  been  taken  for  a  detective.  Tour 
charming  yoaog  friend  owes  me  some  reparation.  Pray  tell  her 
so,  with  my  best  respects.  So  good-morning,  Mn.  Temple,  and 
ou  rmoir — foe  I  have  %  atrong  presentiment  that  we  ahall  meet 

With  a  low  bow,  TTpton  retired,  leaving  Eate  still  standing  in 
deep  thoQght.  No,  Galbraith  had  not  made  her  a  topic  of  idle 
talk.  She  had  betrayed  herself  ;  but  Upton,  however  lie  beard  of 
her  loss,  knew  nothing  whatever  of  Galbraitb'a  communications 
with  her  in  London. 

''  Fanny,"  she  said,  slowly  returning  to  the  shop,  "  did  you  ever 
tell  Lady  Styles  that  I  hid  my  pocket  picked  ?" 

"  No,  indeed  I  did  not !" 

"  Then  who  did  you  tell  7" 

"Not  a  creatnre  :  that  is,  yes! — now  I  remember  it.  The 
morning  I  was  going  for  the  post-offlce  order  for  yon,  before  yon 
had  told  me  not  to  tell  any  one,  I  met  old  Dr.  Slade  and  I  told  him  I" 

"  Ab  !"  said  Mrs.  Temple. 

"  Was  it  very  shocking  ?"  asked  Fanny,  in  deep  contrition. 

"  No,  never  mind.  Do  yon  know.  Fan,  I  quite  like  that  Colonol 
Upton.    I  believe  he  is  a  gentleman." 

"  To  be  sure  he  is ;  and  to  think  of  my  taking  him  for  a  deteo- 
tive  1     I  am  sure  I  shall  never  look  him  in  the  face  again." 

"  Ton  will  not  be  obliged,  I  imagine,"  said  her  friuud. 

Meantime  Upton  strolled  slowly  towards  the  hotel  where  he 
had  put  up  his  horse,  meditating  more  profoundly  than  was  usual 
with  him.  "I  believe  I  have  a  clue  to  the  mate,"  he  thought 
"  By  George,  I  fancy  Galbraith  has  caught  it  hot  and  strong  ! — 
that  Urs.  Temple  is  iuat  the  kind  of  woman  to  inspire  a  great 
30-2 
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Ui*,  /y,Tr.f^r*,  r.f  /.!!  fai**h  hi  hfia-  Xo  dc^bts  of  his  ardent  friend- 
«h»f*  ^T  hi«  ••^rr.ft^^,  ar*;on  cr^Tnp!:':atftd  their  pazizs  of  endiuraiice. 
#:r«rri  wr.^.ri  W^^r.^rtdav  and  ThcrsdaT  brocght  no  tidings. 

In  th^;  Uh^iixuiim*:.  ToTD.  who  wa*  ovenrhelmed  with  work  on  hii 
ttt/u  ft//// Tint,  c//rit rived  to  see  Trapes  ererr  day.  but  withont  cx- 
ittu.itriif  any  tftn^rible  infonnation  from  h™  He  (Trapes)  though 
rtf^tv*:tirii(,  WM  ft;ti\}\e.  and  always  spoke  as  if  it  was  his  intention 
to  "  ffinko  a  rjcnrj  hrcsist  of  it  as  soon  as  he  had  settled  a  little  bnsi- 
ttonn  lin  htvl  on  hand/*  or  **  as  flo^^n  as  he  was  able  to  go  into  the 
i;ily  iti  fti'ii  a  fijjlow  lie  wanted  to  speak  to." 

'MJoMHi,  now/'  cried  Tom  ut  last,  ''do  you  want  to  see  Ford? 
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for  if  it  ifi  that,  I  will  call  and  tell  him.  I  shall  be  passing  his  place 
this  af teraoon,  and  I  snspect  it  will  be  some  daya  before  you  are 
equal  to  a  journey  due  eaHt," 

To  this,  after  some  demurs.  Trapes  assented. 

"  Don't  you  let  on  that  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Traven,"  lie  niged. 

"  Of  cooise  not.     Ford  U  not  to  know  that  she  is  in  England." 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure.  Perhaps  after  all,  Boed,  I  had  better  wait  and 
write  him  a  line." 

"  No,  no,  have  him  out  here,  and  say  yonc  say !  Then  mates  a 
clean  breast  of  it,  and  jou  will  be  ever  so  much  better." 

Tom  was  growing  very  anxious  for  Trapes's  revelations.  He 
feared  a  relapse  of  low  fever,  or  a  sudden  failure  of  intellect.  He 
was  evidently  Hnked  in  Home  strange  way  with  Ford  ;  how,  it  was 
impoBsible  to  conjecture.  Tom  therefore  made  it  a  point  to  call 
at  Ford's  office,  and,  on  mounting  the  stairs,  was  stmck  by  the 
evident  increase  of  the  ex-clerk's  business  ;  various  aniions-look- 
ing  men — some  with  pocket-books,  some  with  papers  in  theii  bands 
— were  coming  up  and  down  i  the  office^oor  was  open,  and  several 
persons  were  speaking  to  the  clerks  or  writing  on  slips  of  paper. 

In  the  middle  of  the  office  stood  a  very  respectable-looking 
gentlemanlike  man  older  than  Ford  himself,  evidently  the  manager. 
He  seemed  deeply  engaged  with  an  irate  personage,  whom  he  was 
endeavouring  to  soothe,  and  who  held  out  an  open  letter.  "  I  see, 
sir,  that  letter  is  very  conclusive,"  he  was  saying,  "  but  you  need 
be  under  no  apprehension." 

"  The  delay  is  most  annoying  I"  returned  the  other — a  young 
man  got  up  in  "  conntiy-gentleman  "  style.  "  You  see  he  piomisea 
to  procure  me  eight  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  Turkish  Fives  and 
Russians,  at  once.  Now,  there  was  a  fall  of  an  eighth  on  Friday  in 
one,  and  a  sixteenth  on  Monday  in  the  other,  and  he  missed  both 
opportunities  I" 

"  I  really  am  not  in  a  podtian  to  assert  anything,"  returned  the 
manager.  "  I  know  Mr.  Ford  transacted  business  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  on  Friday  and  on  Monday,  but  being  suddenly  called 
away,  he  had  not  time  to  leave  me  full  instructions.  If  you  will 
call  to-moirow,  I  shall,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  arrange  matters  lo 
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heart.    It  was  too  provoking  to  feel  tha  goal  almost  within  hia 

graap,  yet  evadiog  his  touch  I 

The  next  day  was  excessiTelr  occupied ;  and  nx  o'clock  had 
tolled  from  the  great  clock  of  St.  Paul's  when  Tom  Reed  ran  hastily 
up  the  stairs  to  Ford's  office — those  on  the  ground  and  second 
floors  were  already  closed — and  whan  ha  reached  the  door  he  met 
the  manager  just  isBuing  forth. 

'■  I  had  given  you  np,"  ha  said  quickly,  fnd  is  «  different  tone 
f  mm  that  in  which  he  had  spoken  the  day  before.     "  Pray  step  in." 

Rccd  followed  him.  An  old  clerk  was  in  the  act  of  tnraing  off 
the  gas  :  "  One  moment,  if  you  please,"  sud  Beed's  conductor ;  "  I 
want  to  speak  to  this  gentleman.  But  yon  need  not  wait ;  I  will 
give  the  key  to  the  housekeeper  as  I  go  down." 

The  old  clerk  bowed  and  withdrew,  and  Tom  oonld  not  lenst  a 
chill,  creepy  een^ation,  as  if  on  the  verge  of  a  discovery — whether 
of  a  crime  or  a  tragedy ! — while  his  companion  raked  the  fire  to- 
gether and  threw  on  some  more  coals. 

"  May  I  aak  if  yon  have  known  Mr.  Ford  long  7"  he  asked. 
sitting  down  at  one  of  the  high  desks. 

"  Not  very  long,  Mr. "  returned  Tom, 

"  Rogers,"  said  the  other,  gravely  sapplyii^  the  word.  "  My 
name  is  Rogers." 

"  Well,  then,  Mr.  Rogers,  I  have  not  known  Mr.  Ford  more  than 
a  couple  of  years." 

"  But  you  knew  him  when  ha  was  at  Travers's  ?  My  reason  for 
asking  is,  that  Z  am  exceedingly  perplexed  ;  and  not  knowing  any 
friend  of  Mr.  Ford's  to  apply  to  (for  he  led  a  singularly  isolated 
life),  I  was  in  hopes  you  might  aSord  me  some  information.  The 
fact  is,  I  fear  he  has  committed  Boicide  1" 

"  Suicide  I"  cried  Tom  aghast 

"  I  am  not  snra.  I  will  tell  you  the  whol*  story  ;  it  will  toon 
be  noiEed  abroad.  I  had  thought  him  looking  very  wild  and 
haggard  for  a  few  days,  and  on  last  Saturday  was  rather  pleased 
to  hear  him  say  he  would  go  over  to  Vichy  for  a  week,  jnet  to  re- 
cruit. There  was  really  nothing  to  prevent  him — no  business  I 
could  not  do)  BO  he  said  he  would  leave  me  a  power-of -attorney 
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to  mgn.  cheques  and  letters,  &c  On  Mondmy  momizig,  accord* 
ingly,  he  came  in  early,  and  transacted  a  good  deal  of  hnsmesB, 
gave  me  the  power-of -attorney  \o  act  for  him,  and  started  off  with 
a  portmanteau-bag  to  catch  the  boat-express  from  London  Bridge, 
saying  as  he  went, '  Yon  shall  hear  from  me  foUy  on  two  or  three 
points  towards  the  end  of  the  week  f  and  I  thought  no  more  of  it. 
Bnt  on  Tuesday  evening  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  the  strong-box  for 
some  coupons,  and  to  my  great  surprise  I  found  all  the  Continental 
securities — Turkish  and  Egyptian  bonds,  and  a  &w  Americans — 
which  I  knew  were  safe  there  on  Friday  evening,  had  been  removed 
— altogether  between  two  or  three  thousand  pounds'  worth.  I 
confesH  I  felt  great  uneasiness,  not  knowing  Mr.  Ford  s  address ; 
but,  remembering  his  last  words,  I  hoped  the  morning's  post  would 
bring  me  his  promised  letter.  It  did  not ;  but  in  the  afternoon, 
shortly  before  you  called,  I  received  from  his  housekeeper,  a  re- 
spectable, elderly  woman,  this  long  letter." 

*'  This  is  very  strange  I     Has  he  bolted,  then  ?''  cried  Tom. 

"  Not  in  the  ordinary  sense.  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  show 
you  the  letter,"  continued  Mr.  Rogers ;  "  but  it  is  to  the  effect 
that  I  am  to  use  the  power-of -attorney  to  settle  Ins  affairs  ;  that 
he  hflH  left  ample  funds  to  meet  all  claims  upon  him ;  that  I  am  to 
act  as  his  executor,  for  I  shall  never  see  him  again  in  this  life  !  I 
wont  up  to  his  place  last  night,  and  found  from  the  housekeeper 
that  he  had  not  taken  any  clothes  with  him.  and  that  on  Sunday 
ni^ht  he  had  sat  up  late  writing.  On  quitting  the  house  he  had 
said  :  *  If  I  do  not  return  on  Wednesday  evening,  send  this  letter* 
— which  he  gave  into  her  hands — *  in  the  course  of  the  next  day  to 
Mr.  Rogers,*  which  the  housekeeper  accordingly  did." 

^'  An  extraordinary  affair !"  exclaimed  Tom  Heed,  rising  and 
coming  over  to  the  desk  at  which  the  other  was  sitting.  *'  Do  you 
think  it  was  his  intention  to  commit  suicide  ?" 

"  I  do." 

'*  I  do  not,"  returned  Reed  quickly.    "  His  object  is  to  escape.'* 

*'  Escape  what  V"  asked  the  other  rather  indignantly.  "  A  more 
honourable,  straightforward  man  never  existed !  Do  you  know 
any  reason  why  ho  should  fly  the  country  ?'* 
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"  No,  Mr.  Rogers,  I  do  not.  I  only  judge  from  what  you  toll 
me.  A  man  who  ia  about  to  terminate  his  exittonce  does  not  wont  a 
capital  ot  two  or  thtee  thonaand  pounde,m  the  world  be  is  going  to." 

"  Then  jou  believe  he  removed  all  the  foreign  eecuritios  ?" 

"  Tea ;  don't  yon  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  think.  I  hoped  yon  might  have  known 
something  of  poor  Ford's  real  circumstances.  He  lived  singularly 
alone.  I  have  tel^rapfaed  to  a  brother  of  bis  in  Lancashire,  and 
have  set  the  police  on  the  track,  so  far  as  I  know  it." 

"  Tell  me,  Mr.  Bogers,  baa  a  man  called  Trapes — a  seedy,  flashy, 
turfy-looking  fellow,  been  in  the  babit  of  coming  here  occasionally." 

"  Not  of  that  name,"  he  answered,  "  but  decidedly  of  that  de- 
scription. He  called  himself  Jones.  However,  I  dare  say  be  went 
by  various  names.  Yea,  a  feUow  like  what  yon  describe  has  been 
in  here  now  and  then.  SometimeB  he  would  be  here  two  or  three 
times  ruoniiig,  and  would  then  disappear  for  a  considerable  period. 
Why  do  yon  connect  him  with  Ford's  disappearance  ?" 

"  I  have  a  vague  idea — mind,  very  vague — that  be  baa  aomething 
to  do  with  it.    Should  I  ascertain  more,  I  shall  let  you  know." 

After  some  further  deaultory  talk  and  conjectures,  Beed  took 
his  leave,  veiy  mnah  aatooished  at  the  leanlt  of  his  inquiriea,  and 
lesiuting  as  illogical  the  tendency  of  his  imagination  to  connect 
Ford's  strange  disappearance  with  Trapes,  and  Trapes's  alleged 
knowledge  of  the  wilL 

He  was  determined  to  lose  no  time  in  communieating  his  curiona 
intelligence  to  Trapes,  for  lie  conld  not  help  feeling  that  it  would 
affect  his  broken-down  prate^^  strongly.  But  the  editor  of  a  morn- 
ing paper  is  a  slave  to  the  thunder  he  wiolds,  and  it  was  past 
Trapes's  lat«  breakfast  hour  before  Tom  oould  make  his  way  to 
bim  next  day. 

"He  was  very  bad  last  night,  sir,"  said  the  landlady  aa  sbe 
opened  the  door  smiling,  as  she  ever  did  on  the  favoured  Tom. 
"  He  had  such  severe  spasms  as  it  took  near  a  pint  of  the  best 
brandy  before  he  came  right,  and  then  he  begged  and  prayed,  and 
cursed  and  swore,  because  I  took  away  the  bottle,  so  that,  if  my 
son  had  not  been  at  borne,  I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done. 
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But  he  is  as  mild  as  new  milk  this  morning,  and  I  have  giyen  hixa 
a  cup  of  fine,  Btrong  tea,  but,  bless  ye.  he  won  t  taste  a  bit  !** 

**Xow,  Mrs.  Small,"  said  Tom  sternly,  "Mr.  Trapes  must  faaTo 
no  brandy  without  medical  advice.  Provide  it  at  yoor  peziL  I 
will  not  pay  for  it,  remember  that  !'* 

He  opened  the  door  of  the  little  sitting-room,  and  found  Trapes 
— a  pipe  in  his  month,  and  DelVa  Life  in  his  hand — leaning  back  in 
one  (;hair,  his  feet  elevated  on  another. 

**  Well,  so  you  never  looked  in  last  night/'  he  began  in  a  qneni- 
louH.  growling  voice. 

"  My  good  follow,  I  have  brought  yon  news  enough  to  atone  for 
any  Hhortcoming.  Your  friend  Ford  has  disappeared— decamped 
— is  not  to  be  found,  in  short." 

Trapes  started  up,  dropped  his  paper  and  his  pipe,  which  smashed 
on  the  fender.  *^  Bolted  !  What  then  !  How  the  deuce  did  he 
get  Hcent  of  wliat  was  brewing  ?" 

**  I  know  nothing  of  the  whys  and  wherefores,"  returned  TonL 
"  I  only  know  what  his  head  clerk  told  me,"  and  ho  proceeded  to 
repeat  wli.it  ho  had  learned. 

"  And  has  he  smashed  for  a  large  amount  ?" 

"  I  don't  believe  ho  has  smashed  at  all.  I  believe  no  ono  has 
any  interest  in  hunting  him  up,  except  his  attached  relatives — un- 
less it's  yourself,  Trapes — for  I  strongly  suspect  you  could  read 
the  riddle." 

*'  1  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  But  it's  an  extraordinary  move  on 
the  part  of  Ford.  To  be  sure  he  threatened  ;  but,"  checking  him- 
Bclf,  *•  that  is  nothing  to  the  point." 

He  suddenly  lapsed  into  silence,  picking  up  the  fragments  of  his 
pipe  in  an  absent,  mechanical  manner.  "  And  that  fellow  Rogers 
thinks  ho  has  made  away  with  himself  ?'' 

Tom  nodded,  watching  Trapes,  who  seemed  from  the  changes  of 
his  countenance  to  be  undergoing  some  mental  struggle. 

"  Woll,  whether  he  is  or  not,"  cried  Trapes  at  length,  with  an 
oath,  turning  his  face  to  Tom,  '4t  seems  as  if  his  game  was  ap, 
and  1  will  make  a  clean  breast  of  it !" 

Whereupon  ho  launched  into  a  long  narrative,  at  the  end  of 
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vhicb,  and  some  talk  with  bia  friend,  Tom  adminiBterod  re&esh' 
ment  in  the  shape  of  cold  beef  and  a  jndiciooB  allowance  of  brandj' 
and'Water.  A  cab  was  aimiinoned,  and  Tom  Beed  carried  ofi  hi* 
prize  in  triumph  to  Uc.  Wall. 

It  was  not  nntil  the  afternoon  post  on  Saturday  that  Kate  reaped 
the  reward  of  her  faith  and  patience.  The  letters  were  unuauallj 
late,  and  seeing  a  packet  of  considerable  dimensions,  Mrs.  Temple 
had  the  self-control  to  pot  it  in  her  packet  till  "  closing  time"  set 
her  free  to  plunge  into  ita  contents.  Indeed,  she  felt  she  dared 
not  commence  ita  perusal  nntil  she  was  «afe  from  the  eyes  of  her 
customers.  Then,  with  closed  doors,  and  ber  faithful  Lttle  friend 
bj*  her  side,  she  read  the  following  paiticulais,  wbicb  are  here  set 
forth  free  from  Tom's  introductory  and  explanatoiy  rBmarks. 

About  the  end  of  February  succeeding  Mr.  Travera's  death, 
Trapes,  who  had  been  suffering  from  a  run  of  ill-luck,  happened 
to  pitch  his  tent — i.e.,  take  lodgings — in  a  small  street  off  Gray's 
Inn  Lane,  where  a  former  acquaintance — a  law  writer  in  very 
low  circumstances,  named  Kicholls — managed  to  drag  on  a 
wretched  existence.  The  poor  fellow,  moreover,  was  in  a  rapid 
decline,  and  Trapes,  with  the  queer,  incongruous  generosity  which 
flecked  his  restless,  ignoble  nature  here  and  then,  was  kind  to  the 
■ufFerer,  and  shared  what  trifling  eupplies  be  managed  to  pick  np 
with  bim  ;  in  tetom,  the  consumptiTe  scrivener  was  glad  to  divide 
any  windfall  that  came  to  him.  The  partners  were,  however,  re- 
duced to  great  straits  ;  when  one  day,  as  Trapes  returned  from  ao 
aimless,  hopeless  walk,  the  law-writer  told  him  be  had  written  to  a 
former  employer  for  help,  and  the  employer  had  replied,  promitillg 

"  Now  he  cannot  come  and  not  leave  a  blessing  behind,"  said 
Nicholls.  "  He  is  coming  this  evening,  and  as  he  is  uncommon 
particular,  and  a  bit  of  a  prig,  I  think  yon  had  better  keep  out  of 
sight  ■"  to  which  Trapes  acceded.  When  the  visitor  had  departed, 
Nicholls  informed  his  friend  that  he  bad  made  him  a  present  of  a 
sovereign,  and  promised  liim  a  job  of  writing. 

"Kow  I  really  am  not  «qual  to  this,"  said  the  poor  s 
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**  but  I  saw  that  hin  mind  was  set  on  it,  and  that  I  should  get  verj 
little  out  of  him  if  1  did  not  agree.  So  I  thought  we  might  do  it 
between  us,  for  you  can  write  a  legal  fist ;  but  I  did  not  mention 
yon,  for  it  strikes  me  there's  some  mystification  in  the  matter.'* 

In  due  time  the  **  job  "  was  put  in  their  hands.  It  was  to  copj 
out  and  engross  a  will,  simple  and  short,  with  blanks  left  for  all 
nameH,  sums  of  money,  and  dates. 

Some  slight  delay  occurred  in  procuring  paper,  &c.  HoweTer, 
the  taAk  was  accomplished  in  the  given  time,  but  by  Trapes,  as 
Nicholls,  in  going  to  purchase  the  materials,  caught  cold,  and  was 
really  incapable  of  holding  a  pen.  The  gentleman  for  whom  the 
iiork  waM  done  seemed  anxious  for  speed  and  secrecy.  He  came 
himself  for  the  document,  and  was  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  executed.  He  seemed,  Nicholb  said,  con- 
cerned to  see  him  suffering  so  much.  He  paid  liberally,  and 
called  twice  again.  On  his  second  visit  he  found  Nicholls  on  his 
death-bed,  and  Trapes  saw  him  distinctly  for  the  first  time.  Very 
few  words  passed  between  them.  The  employer  expressed  be- 
coming sympathy  with  the  employed,  bestowed  an  alms,  and  de- 
parted a  couple  of  hours  before  the  sufferer  breathed  his  last, 
leaving  no  clue  by  which  Trapes  (had  he  wished  it)  could  identify 
him.  Nicholls  had  always  carefully  abstained  from  mentioning  his 
name. 

But  Trapes  forgot  all  about  him,  and  scrambled  on  through 
another  jagged,  ragged  year,  when  accident  threw  him  once  more 
into  Poole's  society,  from  whom  he  heard  much  gossip  respecting 
his  former  acquaintance,  Tom  Heed ;  of  his  intimacy  with  Mrs. 
Travers  (of  which  Trapes  was  already  aware,  forming  his  own  con- 
chiHionH  thereon);  also  of  the  general  upset  in  '*  The  House  '*  by 
tlie  finding  of  a  new  will,  and  the  disappearance  of  Mrs.  Travers. 
This  talk  of  wills  did  not  recall  any  associated  ideas  to  his  muddy 
brains  ;  he  only  chuckled  with  dull  gratified  spite  to  think  that 
1'om  Ilccd  was  not  to  have  his  fortunes  crowned  by  marriage  with 
a  rich,  beautiful  widow,  after  alL 

It  was  not  till  the  previous  spring  that  his  curiosity  and  self- 
interest  were  roused  by  coming  suddenly  upon  Tom   Reed   in 
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evidently  close  and  famili&r  conversation  irith  tha  benevcdent  in- 
dividual who  had  befriended  NichoUe. 

His  viait  fa)  Reed  followed.  DirecUy  he  became  awara  that 
Ford,  formerlj  manager  at "  Traven's,"  and  the  defunct  Bcrivoner's 
employer  were  one  and  the  iame,  a  light  broke  in  npon  him  ;  ease, 
indulgence,  fortnne,  were  in  hia  grasp  1  "  That  fellow  Ford  "  had 
of  courEB  been  employed  by  the  baronet,  and  the  thieving  rascals 
should  pay  for  their  villainy  by  enabling  an  honest,  well-disposed 
party  (himself)  to  enjoy  a  little  peace  and  comfort !  With  a  glow 
of  conscious  virtue  he  proceeded  to  expend  a  ahilling  of  the  sove- 
reign requisitioned  from  Tom  for  permission  to  peruse  the  "  last 
will  and  testament "  of  Richard  Travels,  Esq.,  late  of  St.  Hilda's 
Place,  E.C.,  &c,  &e.  A  glance  at  the  document  confirmed  all  his 
suspicions.  It  waa  his  own  work,  written  nearly  three  months 
after  the  death  of  the  supposed  testator ! 

A  visit  to  Ford,  and  an  immediate  improvement  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fortunes — but,  alas !  not  in  the  habits — of  the  lucky 
Trapes  ensned.  It  was  evident,  even  on  his  own  showing,  that  he 
had  extracted  qnantitiea  of  money  from  Ford,  besides  making  life 
a  burden  to  him.  At  last  Fold  rebelled,  and  declared  that,  rather 
than  drag  on  such  an  existence,  he  would  give  up  the  game,  make 
a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  defy  Trapes. 

This  suggestion  by  no  means  suited  that  ingenious  individual. 
He  therefore  strove  to  collect  all  moneys  due  to  him  by  hook  or  by- 
crook,  in  order  to  give  Ford  time  to  cool  and  repent  his  raah  in- 
tentions. With  a  view  to  turn  what  he  would  probably  term 
"  an  honest  penny,"  he  attended  the  Stoneborough  raoes,  and  there- 
victimised  yonng  Turner,  who,  not  being  able  to  pay  np  in  full,  in 
an  unwary  moment  gave  his  address  at  Pierstoffe.  Thither  Trapes 
bunted  him,  and  thus  stumbled  npon  Fanny.  He  knew  of  her 
relationship  to  Tom,  of  her  connection  with  Ura.  Travere,  and 
once  more  he  felt  on  the  road  to  high  fortunes  ! 

Such  were  the  principal  facte  contained  in  Tom's  letter.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  a  tardy  sense  of  compassion  for  Ford 
induced  Trapes  to  refrain  from  spealdng  out  until  he  could  give 
him  some  warning  of  the  crash  that  was  impending. 
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"  Yes.  Whatever  happens  I  shall  not,  of  conrse,  stay  bare  wbeb 
70a  Bie  married.  But,  Fan,"  beginning  to  re-read  the  letter, 
"  what  an  extraoidinaiy  history  this  is  I  With  wbat  skill  and 
cunning  Mr.  Ford  appears  to  have  laid  his  plans  1  He  most  hare 
thought  that  the  secret  of  his  iniquity  was  buried  with  the  poor 
scrivener ;  and  in  his  torn  Ae  thought  that  in  concealing  Ford's 
name  he  had  kept  full  faith  with  his  employer." 

They  talked  far  into  the  night,  and  then  retired  to  dream,  and 
ooQJecturo  even  in  sleep. 

It  was  long,  however,  before  tired  natnre'srestorer  visited  Kate's 
syes.  Over  and  over  again  she  pictured  Galbraitb  receiving 
the  news  that  fortune's  brief  smile  was  withdrawn,  and  replaced 
bj  her  heaviest  frown.  The  stem  impartiality  with  which  he  would 
set  himself  to  sift  the  evidence,  and,  iK:.;iDg  it  incontrovertible,  the 
silent  endurance  with  which  he  would  submit  to  bis  fate.  And  all 
the  time  no  sympathising  friend  nearto  take  bis  band  and  say,  "  It 
is  bard  to  bear." 

Her  heart  throbbed,  and  the  tears  welled  over  on  her  eyelashes 
with  the  iutensity  of  the  longing  she  had  to  be  with  him,  to  assure 
him  that  all  should  be  well,  if  he  would  only  be  reasonable  ;  to  tell 
him  that  she  understood  him  and  felt  for  bim,  and  would  be  faith- 
ful to  him.  One  more  crisis  was  to  come,  and  she  knew  it  would  be 
the  greatest  of  her  life.  He  must  be  told,  sooner  or  later,  who  she 
really  was  i  and  everything  depended  on  how  he  took  thst  infor- 
mation. 

The  succeeding  fortnight  went  by  with  the  strangest  mixture  of 
flight  and  dragging.  Every  day  that  was  unmarked  by  a  tetter 
from  Tom  seemed  xa  age  of  inaction,  and  yet  at  the  end  of  the 
week  it  seomed  but  an  hour  since  the  first  great  news  of  the  solving 
of  mysteries  had  arrived.  Still  no  tidings  of  bow  Hugh  Galbraith 
had  bom  the  bursting  of  the  storm,  or  if  he  had  even  beard  of  it. 

It  was  ftom  Lady  Styles  the  first  rumour  reached  Mrs.  Templo, 
more  than  a  fortnight  after  Upton's  visit. 

Hor  ladyship,  contrary  to  her  usual  custom,  bad  driven  into 
Piorstoffe  before  lunuheun,  in  order  to  take  some  departing  visit<tf 
to  the  train. 
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V/'  II,  IN  tin  f  fi'i  ithvtn,  fXijixuv.  'f  Hare  you  seen  Slade  lately? 
•*i'if  I  iiMi  nui\iurAy\  lit.  h  hri{/ht,  intelligent  woman  liTing  shut  np 
til*i>  II  fiiMtiitfiy  III  IJiiH  <ili|  hoiiM],  nf:vor  hearing  anything  or  seeing 
imr  "iif>  hy  I  III!  wiiy,  tlifit  rirrnintlK  me.  I  had  a  letter  from 
I  ■iiImimI  I'|iIiiii  (Inn  ninrninK :  do  yon  know,  he  was  quite  struck 
n nil  P III  I  iiin  (  (i>ll  yoii  iilMlin  1 11*0 Liy  things ho said ;  andenyied 
Mil  lliiuli  UMlliiittlli  liiiviiiK  liKKii  your  inmate,  and  declared,  with 
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Ui  tisnal  impadence,  that  had  he  bean  in  Galbraith'e  pliice  h(  would 
have  seen  a  great  deal  more  of  yon," 

"I  do  not  think  be  would,"  said  Urs  Temple  demurely. 

"  Bo  I  told  tiim  But  in  hia  letter  this  momiiig  he  aajR  he  had 
just  seen  Galbraith,  who  has  been  called  up  to  town  in  oonsequenoe 
of  some  move  of  the  enemy — that  ia,  Traverg's  widow.  She  i« 
suJdng  a  atir  about  the  wilL  I  suppose  it  will  end  in  Hmoke ;  but 
it  ij  curions  that  the  day  I  took  the  tronble  of  going  up  to  see 
Sir  Hugh  Galbraith,  when  he  receiTed  me  wi  coolly,  I  sug- 
gesied  to  him  that  he  bad  not  beard  the  last  of  her  yet.  Of 
couiee  he  poobpoob'd  my  suggestion ;  but  it  was  curious, 
wast't  it  ?" 

"  I  think  this  pair  will  suit  you.  Lady  Styles,"  said  Mrs.  Temple, 
anxious  to  dnw  her  away  from  this  agitating  topic. 

"  Well,  they  look  very  nice  1    May  I  try  them  on  ?" 

"  It  is  again«t  shop  rules,"  returned  Mrs.  Temple,  smiling.  "  Bat 
you  mey." 

This  little  conceasion  charmed  her  ladyship,  who  was  further 
gratified  by  finding  they  fitted  admitably,  and,  after  a  little  more 
talk,  she  rose  to  depart. 

"  And  how  ia  your  agreeable  friend,  the  traveller  ?" 

"  Who  ?"  asked  Kate,  conaidarably  pnzcled. 

"Oh,  yon  know  who  I  mean  1  The  young  man  I  had  tea  with. 
Ha,  ha,  ha  1" 

"  Yes,  jes,  I  remember.    He  is  quite  well,  thank  you." 

"  Do  you  know,  I  met  a  man  in  town  last  spring  ao  wonderfully 
like  him.  I  was  quite  startled  for  a  mcnnent  I  It  waa  at  Lady 
Lorrimer'a,  one  of  Sir  Hngb  Qoibraith's  sisters.  She  ia  a  blue  and 
a  politician,  and  has  artists  and  editors,  and  a  perfect  oUa  podrida 
at  her  hoose.  Jnat  as  I  went  into  the  refreahment-room  I  saw  a 
gentleman  banding  a  onp  of  tea  to  a  very  pretty  woman,  and  be 
was  eo  like  one  young  man  that  I  nearly  cried  out '  Bhrimpa  1* " 

"  Very  extraordinary,"  returned  Kate,  laughing,  "  but  ha  is 
Fanny'a  young  man,  not  mine." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !"  cried  Lady  Styles,  with  a  twinkle  of  delight  in  her 
good-hnmoDred  black,  beady  eyes.     "  I  always  gneaaed  he  was  after 
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I M<i''  «•  t'C'.  ''''  ')''iii«i<:'l   upland  riavH  he,  *  Put  your  name 

III' 11         All  ii'rlii.,'  iru'/H  I,  'only  I  did  not  really  see  you  write 

y •<      '  lii  VI I  iihimI/  iiii'l  III),  with  a  pleasant  laugh,  *I  am  sure 

.  •••!  !•■  Hill  II,  fni  I  iiiivur  had  niirh  a  H<;ratchy  pen.'    I  was  ashamed 
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to  say  any  more,  so  I  just  wrote  my  name,  though  I  did  not  exactly 
see  where  he  had  put  his.  I  wonder  if  he  really  had  any  hand  in 
this !  But  he  was  done  out  of  the  money  by  it  himself,  wasn*t 
he?" 

Poole  had  been  kept  carefully  in  the  dark  as  to  the  suspicions,  or 
rather  certainties  concerning  Ford,  and  this  fresh  instance  of  the 
morbid  cunning  displayed  by  the  late  manager  struck  Mr.  Wall 
and  Tom,  who  were  both  present  at  the  examination  of  the 
signatures  by  Poole,  as  confirmatory  of  the  deep-laid  and  carefully 
worked-out  scheme,  by  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  draw  Kate 
into  his  power,  and  singularly  illustrative  of  the  keen  foresight  on 
all  sides  save  the  one  where  strong  passion  and  unchecked  desire 
had  blinded  his  judgment  and  blunted  his  moral  sense. 

His  whole  plot  rested  its  chance  of  success  on  the  strength  of 
Kate*s  dislike  to  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  overcoming  her  sense  of  right. 
Had  he  been  able  to  view  these  forces  with  sight  undistorted  by 
exaggerated  vanity  and  enormous  selfishness,  he  would  not  have 
embarked  in  so  disastrous  a  crime.  Once  launched  in  it,  self-pre- 
servation compelled  him  to  persevere. 

"  What  an  awful  life  that  fellow  must  have  led  for  more  than 
two  years  !'*  exclaimed  Tom  to  Mr.  Wall,  who  was  making  a  note 
of  Poole's  observations.  "I  imagine  he  has  had  his  share  of 
punishment." 

^*  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  he  has  escaped  the  hands  of 
justice,"  returned  Mr.  Wall  sternly,  "  and  I  trust  he  may  be  caughi 
yet.  I  have  seldom  heard  of  a  greater  villain.  Just  look  at  the 
confusion  he  has  created  I  First,  poor  Mrs.  Travers  suffers,  and 
then  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  I  Finally,  Mr.  Travers's  intentions  are 
frustrated,  for  there  can  bo  no  question  that  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, 18 — ,  he  executed  a  will,  which  will  this  absconding  forger 
has  destroyed,  and  altered  the  dat^  of  the  one  substituted  to  bring 
it  close  upon  the  disagreement  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Travers,  of 
which  he  made  so  much.  So  we  are  compelled  to  fall  back  upon 
the  first  will  which  Mrs.  Travers  originally  proved.  I  must  say 
that,  although  I  am  heartily  glad  Mrs.  Travers  is  righted,  I  cannot 
help  feeling  for  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith.    He  has  laid  out  a  good  deal 
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h\',;/..;.'  iiT-'j^  k:A  IsLXt  it%rr;eT  and  rej-Kd-.a  by  5Ir*.  Te3ip.!e- 
r/.r:i'.\hi:r/  \ih  *•/,  AA  not  deSr.*  in  her  Toi«:« — fcer  Ir-ok — ^ter  soft, 
K''.ur;r<^  r.'4;:r.r.':r,  ;j4Te  him  hop*.  Thtre  might  be  some  diS- 
r,ii\\\t:f  f:',r,nt/,\*;f\  v..r,h  h«"  pvs*.  which  she  could  not  at  once  remove. 
b';t.  fi'/tJj.'fr/  that  h':  would  •brink  from  aft«oc:ating  with  the  name 
//f  w.f';  H<:  had  h<^r  word  for  that,  and  it  was  enough.  In 
anoth'ir  r/.onth  or  «ix  wr:ek«»  he  would  visit  Pierstoffe  again,  or 
wniA  and  at^k  I'rrivo  to  do  fK>.  All  hesitancn  and  doubt  had  long 
»iri"!  bM:ri  <:xorcif'/;d  by  "  tho  Hweetness  and  light'*  of  as  honest  a 
lov<!  A4  #;v<:r  warmftd  man's  heart. 

St:tir  Kalo,  life  wan  a  frcnhcr,  fairer  thing  than  he  ever  thought 
It  roil  Id  1k>.  To  Fkj  undftrHtood — to  bo  loved — to  have  the  blighter, 
rirh^r  tints  of  biH  houI,  which  had  so  long  been  dulled  by  the  mists 
and  miaKmas  of  ev(;ry-day  commonplace  association  with  men  who 
liHjiiicd  rK»t,  nor  know,  nor  sr)Ught  knowledge — to  feel  them  glow- 
ing fortli  onrfl  more,  rotf)Uchcd  by  the  penetrating  nobility  of  a 
iinliini  in  niariy  tliingH  weaker,  but  also  in  many  loftier,  than  his 
own  all  thiH  wrh  a  vision  of  paradise.  What  a  terrible  awaken- 
iiif(  awiiil«*(]  him  when  ho  reached  London!  His  dreams  were  even 
more  HuliHtiuiiial  tlian  ilio  reality  he  had  tasted. 

At  lirMt  ho  waH  very  little  moved;  but  as  one  overwhelming 
proof  af lor  aiioilMtr  woh  laid  before  him,  he  could  no  longer  refuse 
ao(|iiioHr(Mi('o  in  his  lawyer's  conviction,  that  the  will  which  had 
cunMtiiiiitHl  him  his  couBin's  heir  was  a  clever  forgery. 
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Having  admitted  this,  ha  demanded  a  day'e  reflection.  It  wai 
apant  in  a  brave,  silent  fttcing  of  his  poeitioa  on  every  side,  snil  a 
careful,  deliberate  decision  on  his  own  future  plans. 

When  Qalbraith  reappeared  at  ISx.  Pajne'a  office  he  looked  con- 
eidetably  older  and  etemer,  but  it  was  with  perfect  compoaute  and 
apparent  tang-Jroid  that  he  gave  them  directioiiB  to  communicate 
to  Mrs.  Travers's  solicitor  hia  c(»nplete  conviction  of  the  justice  of 
her  claims,  and  the  means  bj  which  he  proposed  to  refund  the 
money  he  had  withdrawn  from  bei  estate. 

While  these  events  were  occurring  in  London,  Kate,  finding  her- 
self too  much  overvrrongbt  hj  the  strain  of  constant  anxiety  and 
correspondence  with  Tom  and  Hr.  Wall,  to  give  dne  attention  to 
her  business — Fanny,  too,  being  quite  distracted  from  her  usual 
rontine^it  suggested  itself  to  her  mind  one  morning,  while  lying 
vrakefnlly  watching  for  the  dawn,  that  she  would  aak  Mr.  Turner 
for  the  "  loan  "  of  one  of  hia  young  ladies  to  attend  to  the  shop. 
It  was  more  than  she  could  bear  at  such  a  time  to  be  bunting  for 
subtle  shades  of  Berlin  wool,  when  her  heart  was  beating  with  ■ 
variety  of  emotions,  hopes,  and  fears,  inextricably  mixed  together, 
«o  that  every  hope  was  largely  streaked  with  fear,  and  every  fear 
with  hope. 

Fanny,  who  was  in  a  most  restless,  nervous  mood,  highly  ap- 
proving this  project,  Ura.  Temple  started  immediately  after  their 
early  dinner  to  call  on  the  proprietor  of  the  chief  shop,  glad  to  be 
out  in  the  air  and  doing  anything. 

She  was  most  politely  received  by  Turner,  senior,  who  heard  her 
proposition  favourably  and  a&ably.  In  ttie  dead  season,  he  was 
not  sorry  to  get  rid  of  an  extra  shop- woman. 

He  rubbed  hia  hands  over  each  other,  in  the  "  Do-yon-requira- 
any-otber-article,  madam"  style,  and  said  blandly  that  he  was 
always  happy  to  oblige  a  neighbour ;  that  there  was  Miss  Newman 
or  Miss  Finch,  both  very  clever,  indnstrious  young  ladies,  with  a 
good  idea  of  busineas,  and  she  could  arrange  with  either  herself. 

Mrs.  Temple  thanked  him,  and  was  about  to  request  an  inter- 
view with  one  or  other,  when,  with  a  portentous  hem  I  Mr.  Turner 
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1./  I  /M,'  fi  ♦  ■.« ;  ,»f..:.x  '■■  ."-*i.v  r':U;':'i.  ar.'J  "w^o  LiVfc  left  PicT-iofie. 
h  //Jl  ..I. 'J  .M/^.  '1 « //.;J':  s-.jowly,  wiiii';  fthe  t'x^k  off  her  b<.»ii- 
f»>  I.  1 1..  I,  I  .inn /,  I  .li.-iJi  :ii'A';iyH  huvo  a  n::;'ard  for  Pic'ieto^e.  Ii 
vi.i.'  )i' i«  I  i'Hiij'i  1  <<fiiM  '  l<:;iiri  utid  labour*  to  get  mv  owh 
)i/iii;'.  .ind  iili'.prt  l.li(.i  J  am  not  hiiib  I  fthall  quit  Picrstoffe  with 
ill  V   I  ,•  . 

•■  All.  i.M'l  I'liiiiiv.  wilh  a  hiiprMiioly  knowing  look,  "I  can 
nnili  II  litii'l  v«iiir  liiiviiii;  ni<iiii  tcmlor  reminiscences  of  Pierstoll'c 
ihiM  I  li.i\i  .  ImiI.  I  Will  Na,v  no  more.  Goodnt'SH  gracious!"  iuter- 
iiipliiif,  III  Ml  II  "Wlinl.  a  vidluni  ring  !  ^lilJH  !— dou't  you  hear, 
Mill-    '    nml  I'liiiiiv  i.lMitnl  up  willi  lirr  hand  on  her  heart. 

"I.tn\,  Ml-  1  l'iiiiM\,  il  H  oiil\  tlio  |M»st ;  you  need  not  be  in  such 
It  liiliiiMi      'riiiHn  I  iwii  lor  (ho  niihtrosK,  and  one  for  3'ou." 
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"  One  is  a  ciicolkT,"  Bud  K&te,  takiiig  hen.  "  But  who  u  thia 
from?" 

"  Jost  open  it  and  see,"  cried  Fumj,  who  had  poonced  npon  her 
own  letter,  which  bene  Tom's  well-known  enperscription.  "Then 
U  noUiiiig  particnlar  in  it,"  she  continued,  glancing  at  its  oontenta. 
"  No  further  news  from  Measrs.  Payne.  Sir  Hugh  is  in  town — he 
■upposes  in  consultation  with  them,  and  tSi.  Wall  will  let  70a 
know  anything  fresh.    Now,  who  ia  yooc  correspondent  ?" 

"  Colonel  Upton  I"  cried  Kate,  turning  to  the  signature  at  the 
end  ot  her  letter. 

"  How  extraordinary  I    What  does  he  say  ?" 

" '  Dear  Madam,' "  read  Kate,  " '  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  yOD,  aoma  drciimstaucee  connected  with  my  relatire,  the 
late  John  Aylmer,  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  which  make  me 
especially  anxious  for  any  ioformation  that  you  can  give  me  re- 
specting the  prayer-book  which  bo  stirred  my  curiosity.  I  trust  I 
am  not  indiscreet  in  troubling  yon.  Should  you  be  inclined  to 
giati^  me,  I  shall  be  entirely  guided  by  your  wishes  in  making 
your  solution  of  the  myatery  public  or  not ' 

"  I  wonder  what  he  can  have  heard  7"  said  Eate  thoughtfully. 
"  At  any  rate,  Fan,  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  concealment.  I 
shall  just  tell  him  the  fact  that  his  relative,  John  Aylmer,  was  my 
father.  I  wonder  if  I^dy  Styles  will  still  continue  to  patronise 
the  Bazaar  when  the  news  penetrates  to  her  ears  ?  Perhaps  she 
will  be  disgusted  I" 

"Not  she,"  cried  Fanny.  "  She  will  be  far  too  much  delighted 
with  such  a  nine  days'  wonder.  Tell  me,  Kate,  did  you  know  all 
along  that  she  was  your  great-aunt  ?" 

"  No,  Fanny  ;  not  ontil  Colonel  Upton's  visit" 

"  And  how  could  you  hold  your  tongue  about  it  V 

The  next  day  but  one  brought  a  long  letter  from  Mr.  Wall, 
announcing  that  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  had  resolved  not  to  make  any 
attempt  to  uphold  the  will  which  had  been  proved  in  so  extra- 
ordinary a  manner  to  be  false.  His  solicitors,  on  his  part,  ex- 
ptesaed  extreme  regret  that  ha  ahonld,  nnder  an  erroneous  imprea- 
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sion  regarding  his  rights,  have  alienated  so  large  a  sum  from  lizi. 
Travers's  property.  To  refund  this  was  quite  out  of  Sir  Hugh 
Galbraith's  power.  All  he  could  propose  was  to  raise  a  mortgage 
on  his  estate,  and  repay  a  portion  of  the  money  he  had  expended 
out  of  the  Travers  property ;  and  from  time  to  time,  by  further 
payments,  liquidate  the  whole  amount  that  was  due  to  MiSb 
Travers. 

Various  other  details  of  business  W3re  dealt  with,  the  letter  con- 
cluding thus  : 

'*No  traces  of  the  missing  Ford  ha^e  as  yet  been  discovered, 
nor  do  I  think  will  be.  Being  amply  supplied  with  fonde  of 
the  least  traceable  description,  he  is  probably  in  the  New  World 
by  this.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  what  your  plans  are.  If  I  might 
make  a  suggestion,  I  should  say  that  your  presence  in  town  would 
be  desirable. 

'*  Are  you  in  want  of  cash  ?  If  so,  pray  lot  me  know  how  much 
you  require,  and  I  will  forward  a  cheque  by  return. 

"  I  am  yours,  &c.  &c." 

*'  Ah  I"  said  Kate  with  a  sigh  and  a  smile.  ^*  Have  the  old  times 
come  back  ;  the  quiet,  stagnant  old  times,  when  I  never  had  even 
the  excitement  of  a  want  ?  But  no.  the  game  is  not  played  out 
yet  I" 

She  immediately  replied  to  the  lawyer^s  letter,  entreating  him 
to  make  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  understand  that  she  pailicularly 
wished  him  to  consider  the  ten  thousand  he  had  appropriated,  his 
share  of  the  property,  for  she  felt  convinced  that  had  the  will  for 
which  the  forged  one  was  substituted  been  discovered,  a  lai^r 
portion  would  have  been  his.  She  pressed  Mr.  Wall  to  lose  no 
time  in  making  this  proposition,  and  to  let  her  know  the  results 
She  declined  his  offer  of  funis  with  thanks,  assuring  him  that  her 
shop  had  answered  exti-emely  well.  Finally,  she  promised  to  come 
up  to  town  as  soon  as  she  could  arrange  matters  at  Pierstoffe. 

Now  that  she  was  free,  she  felt  an  extraordinary  reluctance  to 
move — why,  she  scarcely  acknowledged  to  herself.    Bat  the  real 
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nuguet  which  attncted  hec  to  bet  humble  htmie  was  •  Tigae,but 
inatiiictJTe  feeling  that  Oalbtaith  woold  come  to  teak  hei  ther»— 
that  in  the  wilderneM  of  London  they  night  tniaa  e»ch  other,  iwd 
that  now  nothing  wae  to  be  risked,  for  the  happiness.of  both  waa 
balancing  on  a  mere  thread  of  poaaibib^. 

''  Tot  i  muBt  go  Boon — I  cannot  stay  on  ;  and  Fanny  is  viaibly 
vibrating;  to  the  points  of  her  toes  in  hei  eagerneas  to  take  flight '." 


CHAPTER  XLUI. 
The  day  after  Kate  had  despatched  her  reply  to  Mr.  Wall's  letter 
she  was  somewhat  Buiprieed  by  receiving  an  offer  from  the  proa- 
perous  Turner  for  the  "goodwill,  stock-in-trade,  furniture,  and 
fixtures"  of  the  modest  little  eatablishment,  she  having  only  in- 
formed him  of  her  intention  to  part  with  it  a  few  days  before. 
The  sum  he  proposed  was  sufBcient  to  reimbume  her  for  any 
outlay  she  bad  made,  and  leave  a  small — a  very  small  margin  of 

It  voB  enough,  however,  to  satisfy  the  propribtreBB,  who,  sin- 
cei-ely  glad  to  have  the  whole  concern  taken  off  her  handE  at  once, 
only  waited  till  the  next  morning  to  write,  accepting  Mr.  Tuiuera 
o£er,  leat  a  more  immediate  reply  should  seem  too  hasty. 

"  Really,"  exclaimed  Fanny,  "  nothing  coold  happen  more  for. 
tunat«ly.  We  shall  only  have  to  pack  up  oar  dothea,  and  leave 
everything  as  it  stands.  When  shall  yon  go  ? — because  if  yon  will 
make  np  your  mind,  I  had  better  write  to  Tom  to  take  lodgings 
for  ns.  Oh,"  with  a  little  ecstatic  jump,  and  clapping  her  hands 
together,  "  haw  delightful  it  will  be  in  London  once  more  I — to  go 
to  the  theatres ! — and  have  Tom  coming  in  to  late  dinner." 

"  I  imagine  yon  will  soon  have  the  privilege  of  choosing  Ttnn'a 
dinnen  for  him ;  and  I  only  hope  yon  may  be  wisely  directed  in 
the  choice,  for  I  am  convinced  a  great  deal  depends  on  how  you 
feed  a  man,"  said  Kate  oracnlarly.  "  And  now  tun  away,  like  a 
dear.    I  mnnt  look  at  my  inventories,  for  of  course  Mr.  Tumer'a 
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K'/r  yrthkU-.r  *\uit:X  9xA  ts^A-inU/n  the  had  eetiled  ber««lf  and  her 
wnlifif/ r/f4iU;rJAU  in  tL«  upf^r  Kt  ting -room,  which  had  been  Oal- 
fiifiiUf  fc  ^r)i<:  t4iblc  had  \/iifin  placed  nearer  the  window  that  she 
fri<|/)ii  h&v4',  Uk*.  liwM  M  \onfi  an  a  November  day  would  allow,  hot 
Ui<.  hi  fin,  wan  ttiill  H}j<;r<;  it  ha/1  been  the  day  she  had  first  spoken  to 
hull.  Hit*;  rjfiihi  ftiil  In  fancy  fsce  him  extended  on  it  ;  still  see  the 
look  of  profoiiri'l  iintoniHhment  in  his  eyes,  which,  in  spite  of  their 
li(/lit  roloiir,  w<:i'o  no  nUsrn  and  sombre,  when  he  turned  at  the 
Moiiiiil  of  Uf.r  voiri).  Was  that  day  to  prove  fortunate  or  onfor- 
tiiiiiilit  lo  iUttui  both  V  Hugh  Galbraith  was  specially  in  her 
ilioii({liih,  iMicniiMi  of  Iho  concluding  paragraph  of  Tom's  letter  : 

"  JoIiiihIoii,  foniiDily  our  correspondent  in  India,  has  just  come 
111  ,  lio  itiiyN  lio  iiioKiiilhrailh  yesterday,  who  informed  him  he  had 
liiMirly  iiti'iiiiK<^<l  nn  (txcliiuigc  into  the — th  (a  regiment  which  sailed 
tor  luiliii  liirtt  iiiiliitnn),  as  his  old  corps,  the — th  Dragoons,  was  on 
Mm  wii\  hiirU,  and  ho  did  not  wiiih  to  remain  in  England.  I  do  not 
know  Imw  far  IhiN  may  iuteroHt  you,  but  I  think  it  right  you  should 
hli  (old  " 

Hho  luid  not  haid  anythiu}*  of  this  to  Fanny ;  but  the  worda  had 
»tniik|H'd  tlioiiiM'lvoM  on  hor  brain.  Wl)orc\'cr  she  turned,  the  words 
**  ItuKhUalbiiudi  iH  ^oing  away  out  of  my  reach.    I  shall  new 
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Bee  him  i^am,"  seemed  to  blaze  before  her.  Hov  could  eha  pre- 
vent it  7  How  could  she  dnw  him  to  hei  ?  What  right  had  she 
to  address  the  man  she  had  twice  rejected,  and  yet  she  could  not 
bring  herself  to  resign  ?  Perhaps  all  his  trouble — the  crashing  re 
Terse  of  his  fortune — had  driren  her  from  his  mind  t  to  so  many 
men,  womeii  are  but  the  playthings  of  their  hours  of  ease  ;  and  if 
she  made  any  attempt  to  recall  herself  to  him,  might  be  aot  con- 
sider her  importunate?  Still  she  felt  she  ought — she  must — make 
some  effort  to  oommuoicate  with  him.  She  might  write  and  ask 
if  be  still  wished  to  know  the  story  of  her  previous  life ;  or  she 
might  send  a  formal  request  for  a  personal  interview,  as  Mrs. 
Travers.  How  she  wished  some  one  would  tell  him  her  story 
for  her  I 

"  Thinking  will  do  no  good,"  she  said  to  herself,  rising  and 
moving  towards  the  fire,  which  burned  brightly,  thanks  to  Fanny's 
parting  attentions,  and  she  knelt  before  it  to  warm  her  chill  hands. 
"  I  shall  just  write  to  Tom,  and  enclose  a  Uttle  note  to  Sir  Hugh, 
asking  if  he  is  still  coriaus  to  learn  my  history.  Tom  will  find 
out  where  he  is.  Tes  "  (standing  up  and  gazing  in  the  glass),  "  I 
do  look  ill." 

A  pale,  sad,  sweet  face  was  reflected,  only  the  lips  richly  red, 
with  a  slight  shade  as  of  fatigue  beneath  the  large  yearning  eyes  ; 
the  slender  pliant  figure,  in  its  winter  garb  of  thick,  dark  woollen 
stuff,  looked  a  trifle  less  roond  than  wben  she  first  stood  before 
Galbraith.  "  However,"  she  thought, "  the  anxiety  and  nncertainty 
cannot  last.    I  will  take  courage  and  write." 

She  went  quickly  to  the  table,  and  set  forth  her  writing  materials, 

then,  seating  herself,  traced  quickly  the  words,  "  Dear  Tom " 

There  she  stopped,  and  the  succeeding  sentence  was  never  written, 
for  Mills  came  in,  with  an  nnusnally  benign  expression  on  her  face. 
In  her  band  she  held  a  card  ;  and  as  she  gave  it  to  her  mistress,  she 
said,  "  He  wants  to  know  if  yon  will  see  him." 

Kate  turned  faint  and  diuy  as  she  saw  the  cord  bore  the  name 
of  "  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith." 

"  Tea,  yes,  I  will  see  >iiTH  !" 

She  went  instinctively  to  stand  by  the  fireplaoe.as  farthest  from 
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the  light,  and  Btrove  to  be  composed,  or  to  seem  composed,  though 
she  trembled  all  over. 

It  feeeioed  at  once  a  long  stretch  of  time,  and  yet  but  a  second, 
before  the  door  opened  to  admit  Galbraith.  He  advanced  and 
took  the  hand  she  held  out,  both  remaining  fiice  to  face  and  silent 
for  a  moment.  Then  she  saw  how  gaunt  and  haggard  and  worn  he 
looked  ;  what  deep  gloom  was  in  his  eyes  ;  what  hard  lines  about 
his  mouth. 

'*  I  hope  you  are  not  displeased  at  my  coming  here,  Mrs.  Temple,** 
he  said  ;  and  she  fancied  a  touch  of  melancholy  softened  the  harsh- 
ness of  voice.  "  But  you  must  forgive  me  ;  I  could  not  leave  Eng- 
land without  seeing  you.** 

**  Leave  England  I"  she  echoed,  sitting  down  on  the  sofa  because 
she  felt  unable  to  stand. 

**  Yes/'  returned  Galbraith,  walking  slowly  to  the  window,  and 
then  back  again  to  the  fire,  where  he  leant  against  the  mantelpiece 
opposite,  looking  intently  at  her,  while  she,  in  the  great,  the  terrible 
strain  of  the  moment,  was  unconscious  how  her  own  eyes  were  fully 
uplifted  to  his. 

"  Are  you  all  right  ?"  he  continued  tenderly.  "  You  look  pale, 
disturbed,  as  if  something  had  gone  wrong." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  am  well  enough.  But  tell  me,  whj- — why  are  you 
leaving  England  T' 

''  It  is  rather  a  long  story,"  resumed  Galbraith  ;  *'  but  consider- 
ing how  we  parted  last,  and  the  sort  of  promise  you  made  me,  1 
thought  it  due  to  you  to  explain  how  matters  are  ;  besides  "  (a  short 
quick  sigh), ''  I  wanted  to  look  upon  your  face  once  more ''  (another 
pause,  which  Kate  felt  quite  unable  to  break,  and  he  moved  resv- 
lessly  away  to  the  window  and  back).  **  Since  I  saw  you  last,*'  he 
resumed,  speaking  quicker  than  usual,  "  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have 
come  to  grief.  You  remember  my  telling  you  how  I  inherited  a 
fortune  from  a  relation  who  cut  out  his  widow  ?" 

"  I  do,"  in  a  very  low  voice. 

*'  Well,  the  widow  has  come  to  the  front,  and  proved  the  will  to 
be  a  forgery." 

•  Hhk  she  really  proved  it?"' 
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"  Yes,  there  cnnnot  be  ft  doubt  in  any  sane  mind  on  the  Nnbject. 
Tliere  is  nothing  foe  it  bat  to  give  op  the  fortune  I  bad  »  short 
Hpell  of.  So  I  am  going  back  to  my  profeggion  as  my  only  ontlook 
now.  There  would  be  nothing  in  that  alone  I  couldn't  stand  very 
well :  bnt  yon  see  I  took  ten  thousand  pounds  of  this  woman's 
money  and  used  it ;  and  I  conld  as  soon  pay  the  national  debt !  It 
is  this  that  bangs  like  a  eiirsed  milUtone  round  my  neck ;  and  I 
shall  be  poorer  than  ever  with  a  lifelong  effort  to  pay  it  aS." 

"  Surely  she  will  not  exact  it,"  murmured  Kate, 

"  I  only  know  I  am  determined  to  pay,"  be  returned.  "  Bnt  I 
did  not  come  here  to  drivel  about  my  troubles  and  distress  you.  I 
only  want  to  show  yon  my  imperative  reason  for  going  on  foreign 
service — to  expliun  to  you,  that  having  do  longer  home  or  fortune 
or  position  to  oCer  yon,  I  must  not  press  for  the  explanation  yon 
once  promised  me."  He  leant  against  the  mantelshelf,  and  covered 
his  eyes  with  his  hand  for  a  moment.  "  What  was  once  a  bitter 
grief  is  something  of  a  consolation  now,  for  I  should  not  like  yoa 
to  feel  what  I  do ;  but  I  shall  battle  through,  I  suppose,  Mrs. 
Temple,"  seeing  her  press  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  "  A  new 
life  and  hard  work  will  help  to  wear  ont  both  myself  and  my  trouble. 
Yon  will  give  me  yonr  hand," — taking  it — "  and  bid  me  God  speed, 
will  you  not  ?" 

He  sat  down  beside  ber  as  he  spoke,  trying  to  look  into  her  face, 
which  was  half  averted. 

She  did  not  reply.  Her  heart  was  beating  to  niffocation  ;  she 
was  trembling  in  every  limb. 

"  Speak  to  me,"  repeated  Galbraitb,  making  a  movement  to  re- 
linquish her  hand  ;  but,  to  his  infinite  surprise,  her  soft  white  fingern 
cloead  over  his  ;  it  was  drawn  close  to  her  ;  and,  before  be  could 
And  any  word  to  express  the  mingling  of  pain  and  pleasure  and  wild 
emotion  ber  movement  excited,  with  a  gesture  full  of  grace  and  shy 
tenderness  she  laid  her  cheek  upon  it. 

"God  of  heaven  I"  CTclaimed  Galbraitb,  pressing  clone  to  her, 
"  is  it  possible  that  my  dim  instinct  did  not  deceive  me  ? — that  you 
eara  for  me — love  me  ?" 

"Before  yon  a«k  mo  any  questions,  Hugh,"  said  Rate.  Rnding 
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h.iv«;  v,]']  y,:i  :ii  'A.':';.  V>ut  we  seomcd  to  drift  into  a  sort  of  ac- 
*)ti;i,f/  i:.":  wli.':!j  ni?i«ir;  '.rq/luiiation  so  awkward.  And  then  I  never 
t.l»'iij:'}i*.  ■/.';  ■houid  moot  any  more  ;  and  I  enjoyed  making  you  feel 
I  -.v.'i  :i  r;<:ftil<:-.vornan.  But  when  I  found  that  you  cared  so  much 
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.I'^iin  il  V""  kii<;vv  who  I  really  was.  And  I  was  so  anxious  to 
l»M»vi-  ili:il.  ifiy  podi-  liuhbrind  loved  and  trusted  me  to  the  end,  that 
I  wit<)  ii::./ilvc.(l  tli;ii  nothing  nhould  turn  mo  from  my  purpose  of 
pnivifif;  lli.-it.  <lir:i<iriil  will  a  forgery.  And  now,  you  will  not  go 
hwiiyV    yuii  will  Icirgive  my  half-involuntary  imposition?     Ah, 
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Hugh  !  it  went  to  my  heart  to  hurt  you — to  rob  you  I  Yon  will 
take  back  your  own  ?" 

*'  It  is  the  most  extraordinary  story  I  have  ever  heard/*  said  Gal- 
braith,  still  bewildered ;  *^  yet  now  that  I  know  it,  I  seem  to  have  been 
a  blockhead  not  to  know  who  you  were.  Forgive  you  I  I  do  not  see 
that  I  have  much  to  forgive,  though  I  have  had  some  hours  of  tor- 
ture lately.  But  tell  me,  do  you  love  me — ^really,  earnestly  ?  Are 
you  willing  to  give  me  your  life  ?" 

And  Kate,  with  grave  eyes,  but  a  tender  smile  on  her  trembling 
lips,  said,  *'  I  am,  Hugh." 

The  night  had  closed  in,  and  still  the  lovers  sat  in  earnest  talk 
by  the  firelight.  Their  explanations  were  full,  outspoken,  un- 
checked by  a  shadow  of  reserve.  There  are  moments  of  rapture — 
diapasons  of  delight — which  from  their  nature  cannot  last,  but 
leave  a  blessing  behind  them  :  this  was  one. 

**  And  I  suppose,  then,  you  agree  with  me,  that  there  is  now  no 
necessity  for  your  going  on  foreign  service  ?**  said  Kate  with  an 
arch  smile  when  they  had  fully  discussed  all  points. 

"Well,  no.  I  suppose  we  can  manage  a  fair  division  of  the 
property.  Though  I  warn  you,  you  might  find  a  far  more  brilliant 
marriage  than  with  a  poor  baronet — ^your  debtor,  too,  by  Jove  I*' 

"  But  if  I  happen  to  fancy '  a  penniless  lad  wi'  a  lang  pedigree,'** 
said  Kate,  abandoning  her  hand  to  his  caresses. 

"  How  did  that  fellow  Trapes  manage  to  warn  Ford  ?'* 

"  Oh,  he  did  not  warn  Ford." 

"  Then  who  did  ?" 

*'  I,  myself.  I  do  not  know  what  you  will  think  of  it,  Hugh,  but 
the  night  that  Trapes  made  a  sort  of  half  confession  here,  I  was 
80  convinced  Mr.  Ford  was  implicated  in  the  plot,  tliat  I  wrote 
him  a  little  line,  saying  that  Trapes  was  in  communication  with  me 
respecting  the  will,  and  that  no  decided  step  could  be  taken  for  a 
week,  adding  that  my  writing  to  him  was  a  profound  secret ;  then 
I  suppose  he  ran  away." 

**  And  so  you  let  the  villain  off  I  Well,  I  think  you  might  have 
asked  Eeed*8  advice.    It  is  too  bad  he  should  escape." 
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*'  Still  I  do  not  think  having  to  punish  liim  would  have  added  to 
my  happiness— our  happiness.  I  am  glad  he  is  oat  of  the  way  ; 
and,  I  imagine,  so  are  yoo." 

^^  Ton  are  a  sage  as  well  as  a  witch  !  By  Heaven,  I  can  scarcely 
yet  believe  you  are  my  bets  woir.  Traverses  widow — ^the  embodi- 
ment of  all  I  most  detested.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  you 
looked  at  me  so  murderously  the  first  time  I  saw  you  in  this  blessed 
room  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  was  very  angry  against  you  ;  which  you  cannot  wonder 
at.  Consider  that,  not  ten  months  before,  I  had  heard  you  tell 
Colonel  Upton  Mr.  Travers  might  have  been  satisfied  to  take  me 
for  a  companion  on  cheaper  terms.    Do  you  remember  ?** 

"  How  do  you  know  this  ?    Where  did  I  say  it  ?" 

^*In  Hampton  Court  Palace  Gardens.  Ton  were  talking  to 
Colonel  Upton  under  a  large  yew-tree.  I  was  at  the  ofher  Fide, 
and  then  and  there  devcted  you  to  the  powers  that  punish." 

"  Yes  ;  but  how  in  Heaven's  name  was  I  to  imagine  you  the  8ort 
of  woman  you  are — a  rara'avis  in  any  station ?" 

"  But  i*emember,  Hu^h,  I  am  no  arintocrat.  My  father  was,  poor 
fellow,  what  is  calle^l  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  ;  my  dear — my 
dearest  mother,  was  th )  daughter  of  a  shopkeeper." 

"  I  don't  care  a  rap,  Kate,  who  you  are,  so  long  as '* 

**  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,"  said  Fanny,  pushing  the  door  OT>en 
slowly  and  prudently,  **  but  it  is  six  o'clock.  Miss  Finch  is  gone, 
and  if  Sir  Hugh  and  yourself  have  not  quite  cut  each  other's 
throats,  why,  tea  is  ready." 

"  Fanny !  you  dear  little  soul,"  cried  Galbraith,  starting  up 
joyously,  *'  I  have  such  wonderful  news  to  tell  you  that  you  must 
give  me  a  kiss !" 

"  Wonderful  news ! — no  news  to  me,  Sir  Hugh.  I  know  what  it 
is  ;  but  there,  I  will  give  you  a  kiss  of  peace  and  congratulation. 
You  and  Kate  have  been  made  more  than  friends !  I  always  knew 
you  would." 


A  few  lines  from  Tom  to  Fanny,  received  that  evening,  announced 
bis  intention  of  running  down  the  next  day  to  talk  matters  over 
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and  make  certain  amngeaienta  which,  in  his  opinion,  had  been  de- 
kjed  too  long. 

"'Willjon  not  rtay  and  eee  our  good  friend  and  prime  minia- 
ter  ?"  said  Eate  to  Oalbraitfa.    "  I  want  joa  to  know  and  valne 

"  I  had  no  intention  of  retnming  to  town  till  Monday,"  replied 
Qalbraith.  "  A  letter  to  the  army  agent  will  do  aa  well  aa  a  visit, 
and  I  think  the  ledonbtod  Tom  will  back  me  up  aa  to  the  arrangs- 
menta  /  want  to  make." 

80  it  happened  that  the  next  day  a  very  happy  parti  carri  aat 
down  to  high  tea  in  Mrs.  Travers'B  (the  name  of  Temple  whb  now 
discarded)  pretty  drawing-room  ;  four  happier  hearts  could  not  be 
found ;  "  qnipa  and  eranln  and  wreathed  smilea  "  flew  from  lip  to 
lip,  mellowed  bj  a  real  lovingkindneis  for  each  other.  Qalbraith 
confessed  in  his  heart  that,  although  a  newspaper  fellow  and  a 
bit  of  a  radical,  Tom  Eeed  was  a  gentleman  and  an  acquisition  ; 
while  Ttsn's  delight  at  the  solution  of  all  difficulties,  and  the  right- 
ing of  all  injustice,  b;  the  prospective  union  of  Kate  and  her  "  foe  " 
was  sincere  and  heartfelt. 

Kate  had  begun  to  dispense  that  crucial  test  of  a  tea-maker,  the 
second  cup,  when  a  long,  loud,  irregular  rapping  at  the  front  door 
caused  her  to  pause  in  her  operations. 

"  Who  can  it  be  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Travers. 

"  Ob,  I  do  not  cara,"  said  Fanny.  "  We  are  no  longer  two  '  lone, 
loni'  females  I     With  Tom  and  Sir  Hugh  here,  I  am  as  bold  as  a 

They  wen  nlent  for  a  moment,  and  then  Mills  opened  the  door. 
"  If  yon  please,  mum,  here's  my  Lady  Styles  wants  to  speak  to  you, 
right  or  wrong." 

"Oh.  have  her  in  I"  cried  Galbraitb.  "The  sooner  every- 
thing is  known  the  better ;  and  she  is  a  first-rate  circulating 


medium," 

But  her  ladyship  waited  no  permission.  G  albraith's  words  wei 
hardly  uttered  before  she  was  upon  them. 

"  Hy  dear  Mrs.  Temple  !  you  really  must  excuse  my  coming  in 
but  I  mtut  see  you  about  an  exttaordinary— — "  stopping  abort  ■ 
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she  crossed  the  threshold  and  recognised  the  group  before  her. 
'*  The  young  traveller,  I  protest !  and  Sir  Hugh  Oalbraith !— I 
really  am  surprised.  Perhaps  I  am  in  the  way;  hot,  my  dear 
creature,  I  have  such  an  extraordinary  letter  from  Upton  I  I  oi^y 
found  it  when  I  came  in  from  calling  at  the  vicarage  to-day  ;  and 
Ifite  iOs  it  was,  I  ordered  the  carriage  and  came  straight  awmy  to 
speak  to  you."  To  the  general  company :  "  Pray  don*t  let  me 
keep  you  standing.  I  dare  say  you  know  what  I  mean,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Temple  1  would  you  rather  come  and  speak  to  me  in  another 
room  or  the  shop  ?" 

"  No,  Lady  Styles/'  replied  Kate,  with  a  smile  and  a  blnah  ;  "  we 
arc  all  true  friends  here  ;  we  have  no  secrets." 

*'  Very  nice,  indeed  !'*  cried  her  ladyship,  with  a  stare  of  ondis- 
guised  astonishment  at  Galbraith.  "  Well,  then,  Upton  tells  mo 
you  are  the  daughter  of  my  nephew,  John  Aylmer,  and — and—* 
that  pretty  girl  he  ran  away  with — and  married — I  believe." 

''  I  am,"  said  Kate  quietly  ;  "  and  I  possess  the  marriage  certificate 
of  my  parents." 

"  Well,  I  protest,  it's  the  most  extraordinary,  romantic,  nnbeard 
of  affair  I  ever  know  I  My  dear,  I  always  thought  your  face  wa& 
familiar  to  me  ;  now  I  recognise  the  likeness  to  my  poor  brother. 
your  grandfather  !  Berlin  Bazaar,  or  no  Berlin  Bazaar,  yon  are 
a  nice  creature,  and  you  shall  come  and  stay  with  me."  And  Lady 
Styles  took  Kate's  hand  and  bestowed  a  kindly,  audible  kiss  npon 
her  check.  "  Now,"  she  resumed,  sitting  down  at  the  table,  *'  come, 
do  toll  me  all  about  everything  I  I  can't  make  out  what  brings 
Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  here.  I  am  really  soiTy  to  hear  snob  bad 
tidings  of  you,"  she  went  on,  addressing  him.  *'  Bat  I  told  you 
I  thought  that  widow  would  be  a  thorn  in  your  aide  yet ;  now, 
didn't  I  r 

''  You  certainly  did,"  said  Galbraith,  laughing  a  genial  heart- 
laugh  very  unusual  to  him ;  "  but  instead  of  rushing  into  legal 
warfare,  I  have  persuaded  her  to  become  bone  of  my  bone." 

"  Excellent !  very  judicious  !  a  common-sense  line  of  action.  Bat 
pray.  Sir  Hugh,  is  she  aware  of  your  visits  here  ?  I  am  not  strait- 
laced,  but— 
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"She  highly  approves,"  interrupted  Galbraith. 

"Oh,  Tom,  Tom!"  cried  Mrs.  Travers,  Uughing.  "Yon  are 
accustomed  to  manage  the  denouements  of  thrilling  tales ;  will  you 
tell  Lady  Styles  everything  ?'' 

Whereupon  Tom  detailed  a  simple  narrative  of  the  principal 
events  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  pages ;  during  which  Lady  Styles 
was  a  study.  She  followed  his  words  with  her  eyes  and  a  motion 
of  her  lips,  as  though  she  were  absolutely  drinking  the  delicious 
revelations.  Her  fat,  jewelled  hands  (for  she  soon  drew  off  her 
gloves,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment)  twitched  and  clutched  at 
her  dress  as  they  lay  on  what  were  unmistakably  her  ladyship's 
knees;  and  when  he  reached  the  climax  of  Mrs.  Traverses  approaching 
marriage  with  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith,  her  joy,  her  exultation  knew 
no  bounds. 

"  My  dear  creature,  I  never  in  all  my  experience  knew  anything 
half  so  wonderful,  and  delightful,  and  romantic,  and  satisfactory  ; 
only  I  should  like  to  have  hung  Ford  !  And  you,  my  dear  Mr. 
Tom,  are  going  to  be  married  to  this  charming  young  lady !  I 
tell  you  what,  you  shall  all  come  to  me,,  and  we  will  have  what 
Willie  Upton  would  call  *  the  double  event '  at  Weston.  Why,  it 
will  supply  the  country  with  talk  for  the  next  ten  years  to  come  ! 
I  am  sure,  Sir  Hugh,  I  already  look  on  you  as  my  nephew  ;  and 
I  shall  always  thank  Heaven  that  I  happened  to  be  on  the  spot 
when  you  were  carried  in  here  insensible.  Only  for  me,  there  is 
no  knowing  where  that  obstinate  fellow  Slade  might  have  taken 
you,  and  then  nothing  would  have  come  about,"  said  her  ladyship, 
throwing  back  her  bonnet-strings,  and  stirring  the  cup  of  tea 
Fanny  placed  before  her,  joyously,  while  her  broad,  good-humoured 
face  beamed  upon  them. 

"  But,  my  dear  Lady  Styles " 

"  Dear  aunt,  if  you  please,"  interrupted  her  ladyship. 

"  My  dear  aunt,  then,"  repeated  Kate,  "  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  Doctor  Slade  ordered  Hugh  to  be  brought  here  from 
the  hunting-field,  and " 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,  my  dear  I  You,"  turning  to  Tom,  "  must 
remember  my  standing  up  from  that  nice  tea  and  shrimps,  and  my 
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words  to  Slade  were,  '  Don't  exhaust  him  by  goinff  farther,  brins 
him  in  here  and  keep  him  quiet/  ** 

*'  1  cannot  recall  the  words/'  said  Tom  demurely. 

*'  Never  mind,  I  can/'  said  her  ladyship,  with  an  air  of  deep  con- 
Tiction.  ^*  And  but  for  me,  my  niece  here,  Mrs.  Travers,  would 
never  have  had  an  opportunity " 

She  paused,  and  Tom  finished  the  sentence — 

''  Of  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  the  head  of  *  Her  dearest  Foe.*  ** 


THE  END. 
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